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MEMOIRS OF MISS M. TREE, 
tr«fca AH Lew*** Bwfrotf. 



AHID the numerous improvements 
vbtcli our activity arid experience have 
TOgKestcd, 9i ties ii able to our work, we 
da not intend to make the PoRTroLto a 
tvatr/* for ffrrrmalic erificfrm, oWfrtea- 
Htm of splendid sccrwry y or p/of* of 
DrajHti* But the prft-tfie am labilities of 
NJn* M. Tree, anil her pertojmi attrac- 
tions, independent of her popularity as a 
dinger, have, unitedly, tndured tis to pro- 
cure the aeconvpanying Full Length 
I'ortr ut, which, with the following La- 
conic memoir of her life* will doubtless 
be gratifying to onr readers. To insure 
accuracy of Feature anil expression of 
countenance? the artist has been ho- 
noured by Mis* Tree's personal ex. 
aminatiou of the painting. 

The life of this lady has been chequered 
by few deri&t ion* from the tranquillity of 
private life, and bul slight material* can 
therefore be collected for a sketch uf her 
professional career. We might est em I 
the limits of this narrative, U b I rue, by 
pages of unnecessary praise, but poblte 
approbation has been lavished upon her 
efTorla with so cordial >et considerate a 
land, thai no evidence we could addure 
can ni large its amplitude, or confirm its 
authenticity. 

Miss Amva Maria Tree was born 
in the moitib of August, l$6£jn Norfolk 
Street, Hidillesex Hospital. Her parents 
aie of the highest reapectability 5' her 
tether boldi a situation in the Gu 
Vol. IV. 



house, and her sister is well Known *» « 
valuable acquisition to the boar* of 
Drurjr LaneTneatre. At tbwWeen < ' 
of age, having evinced a great \ 
thra for the science of music, she i 
placed under the tuition of Mr.G.lemea, 
a gentleman to whom thestage is iedebtest 
for many of its first-rate singers an* 
brightest ornaments* and- beneath whose 
auspices she continued till the Opera 
season of 1817, when the facilities 
afforded her of fre qu ently singing with 
Madame Fodor gave decision to that 
beautiful and peculiar style for which 
she has. since been distinguished. About 
this period she was introduced by Mir. 
Harley the comedian, to Mr. T.'}Gooke» 
whose musical knowledge and correct 
taste quickly discovered in his youthful 
friend the brightest hopes of future 
excellence, and who expressed his anxiety 
to receive her as a pupil for the term of 
four years. Cheered by his friendly 
encouragement, the young lady prepared 
for a trip to Bath, at which place she 
made her first appearance m some 
subordinate character in Opera ; but such 
was the taste and skill she displayed in 
this trifling psrt, that the manager was 
induced to announce her for Polly m the 
** Beggar** Opera? on Nov. 13, 181ft. 
This event was hailed with no ordinary 
Bensation by the lovers of harmony a£ 
that elegant place, and the new s pa p ers 
teemed with testimonies of approbation 
A Sixth Edition. 
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and praise. Her reception, indeed, waa 
such, that the Bath manager imtaekJidtcl J 
put her forward by placing her in some, 
of the oio«t f prominent characters j and 
"so decided was her success 1 , (hat before 
the close of the Ifcatn season, in 1810, 
Mr. Cooke watt otYemt an engagement 
for her at Covent Garden Theatre. 
.Knowing the advantages of an introduc- 
ttou to the metropohtao hoards, that 
gentleman gladly embraced for bis pupil 
an offer so alluring, and cloned with an 
engagement for three years upon the 
Snoet honourable terms. She made 
hef appearance therefore, in the ardu- 
ous ! part of Bonna, in the " Barber 
of Sertf/e," a character, as far as re- 
.late* to rocal abilities, so difficult to 
jbc sustained, unless the performer is 
gifted with superior powers : in it, bow. 
ever,- she obtained the -most rapturous 
Ap^lattie. From the favour she received 
•on ber first appearance, she was iuirae, 
•diately announced for several other prin 
cipal characters; and she played with 
equal success ' ratty In the a Maid of 
the MM," Lueym « Guy Maunering," 
and Susanna in the " Marriage of 
Figaro,*' in each of which she was 
-equally charming; and her proficiency 
in the histrionic art has certainly raised 
bar to an eminence far above any singing 
actress of the day. The characters of 
Viola in « Twelfth Night;* Julia in the 
" Two Gentlemen of Verona," and Lady 
Matilda In "Maid Marian," have been 
snade by her pecaUaadyand exclusively 
her own. We do not know any actress 
who would attempt to rival her in thorn, 
aa those pieces are adapted for repre- 
' i at Covent Garden Theatre. In 



tsss character of Ophelia she-displays as 
m,uch excellence as an actress, as judg- 
ment and sweetness as a singer : indeed, 
this beautiful creation of Shakspeare's 
fancy never bad a more interesting deli- 
Mater. In the M Law of Java," she 
had likewise an opportunity of display, 
ing her command over the finest and 
dearest feelings of the soul, by her just 
and powerful delineation of the fond and 
doling wife: the beautiful scene between 
her .and Mr. Young has never been sur- 
passed for heart-rending pathetic action. 
The success of Miss Trer has beeu en- 
tirely upon the score of her merit; she 
came forth unsupported by any power- 
ful patronage, or play-bill puffs. She 
has decidedly been the architect of ber 
own fame ; and if we consider her youth, 
there can be little doubt of her arriving 
in time at the very height of her profes- 
sion, in which she is already (taking her 
assents collectisjely) without a rival. 
Recently in several popular Operas,— 



'«*2va*r*s ' Land? -+ " Clari," or the 
« Maid of MOa** Miss M. Tag a has 
been rapturously applauded. The unpre- 
cedented .popularity of the Song, " Sscwtf 

' Home," has- led us to annex it as a 

' conclusion to this sketch. 

H0ME1 8WECT HOWkf 

'Mid pleaaafse an* palace* though we may 

roam, 
Be it ever so humble, there** no place Use home ! 
A clmrm flora tbeikfee *ems to beJIaw as tfUhV, 
Which keek thcoagh the world, i* ae'er me* 

with ekte where. 



Home ! home ! sweet, tweet home ! 
There'* no place like horns! Ttwie'e no 
like Home ! 



pise 



An exik from home v «plendonr dajLzki lovahv 
Oh 1 gire me my lorely thatch'd cotssge again ! 
The bird, tingm* gaily that cesst el my ceil. 
Give me them with the peace. of mind deare* 

than ell. .... 
Home! home! rweet, *.wcet home .*.... 
There'i no place like home I There's ' m place 

like t f 



KINGDOM OF ASH ANTEE. 

The kingdom of Ashantee, Mr, Dupoj» 
informs «$ in his journal of a residence m 
Asbautee, extends west to east, Unit is* 
from Gaman to the Volta river, and em 
braces about four degreesof longitude, and 
south to north, that is, from Cape Coast 
Castle to the tributary kingdom, Gteofan, 
about four dogrees of latitude. There 
is a free communication with all the 
leading provinces.— He says further, 

* Tne metropolis of Ashantee, accord- 
ins; to my reckonings, will be found 
about nine geographical miles to the 
southward of the parallel of seven degrees 
of north latitude, and in two degrees 
sixteen minutes, or nearly so, of wear 
longitude. It approaches in bearing 
nigber to the meridian of Elmina, tbau 
any other town on the line of coast, ami 
when the path is open, the distance by 
that, which is called the Wassau path or 
route, is traversed in less time by one 
day, and as some say one day and two 
watches, than any other station on the 
sea coast,— a proof of its westerly in. 
clination in regard to the longitudinal 
meridian of Cape Coast Castle. 

" The military resources of Ashantee 
arc great indeed, without casting into 
the scale ber preponderating influence 
in Sarem and Dagomba. The bashaw 
Mohammed assured me, that the armies 
of Ashantee that fought in Gaman, 
amounted to upwards of eighty thousand 
men, (without including the camp at- 
teudants, such as women and boys) of 
whom at one time above seven thousand 
were Moslems, who fought under his 
orders. In this estimate 1 speak within 
bounds, for I am inclined to believe he 
alluded to the army of Banna as a dis. 
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ftjhsct force, whose numbers varied from 
twenty to twenty-five thouaaud men, 
armed with tomahawks, lance*, knives 
javelins, aud bows and arrows. Of the 
eighty thousand the king can put muskets 
■and blunderbusses in the hands of from 
forty to fifty thousand The onaosiua; 
enemy, including the auxiliary Moslem 
and Heathen powers allied to the army 
of tttnkera, amounted at times to one, 
hundred and forty thousand men, of 
whom a grjeat proportion were cavalry. 
The issue ot Uiat war, which restored 
the sovereignty of Gaman to the king 
of Ashautee, must unquestionably hove 
increased his military strength to the 
extent of twenty or thirty thousand more 
waen, although it is true the relics of 
those tribes wV> submitted, or escaped 
the butcheries, were not considered 
worthy lobe trusted with arms during 
ma stay at court. 

M The king of Duhomy and his au*> 
ffieries, the bashaw says, can raise about 
fifty thmrnnH men, of whom from eight 
to ten thousand only are fusileers ; the 
nest are armed with hows and arrows, 
besides sabres, and iron maces. This, he 
says, la the greatest .force the Dahoinans 
ever jseut into the field. 

»* The king of Benin is, however, 
by sir the most powerful ef the three 
snooarebs, h> regard to the munher of 
bis troops, for he can arm two hundred 
thousand upon an emergency, but he 
canoot/wxntsh above tea thousand with 
sfcoskeU." 

AH the source of the Niger, Hr. Du. 
t«is thus mentions :— 
; « The Moslems of Kong and Manding 
' cojBsmonly used the term Wangara, as 
YcJating to Ashantee, Dahomy, and Benin, 
««at of the Formosa. Of the Niger, well 
known to them by its Isamkara name, 
Joliba, they reported to this effect; that 
it has its source in a chain of mountains 
which bears west, and something north 
of the capital of Kong, from whence it 
is distant eighteen journeys. According 
to this eatimasiou> I conceive its foun- 
tain may exist in about 11° lV latitude 
north, and 7« W longitude west of the 
useridiau of Greenwich. The Jntcrme- 
dhtte space comprises a' part of the 
ilietrirt called Ganowa, inhabited by the 
j flN.^g aj^i F«Jah (Foulab) tribes. The 
sWrface fur the £rst five or six days, 
they tesnjt/6, is factoring to Wily, yet H is 
by no means abrupt ; and forests alter- 
nately ' abound, but they are not so 
saspernoos as those of Ashantee. After 
the first hundred miles, the traveller 
■amnsTnrti asceadiag a cluster of lofty 
taHmmVHH, and this labour occupies him 
sua days. The mountains abouud in 



rivers and rapid torrent*, which dts- 
charge tbeassdves on the opposite sides 
into the JeHtbe; and further to the west- 
ward they are so ugh and steep that no 
man can ascend to their suuwnits, whkh 
are barren, bleak, and oft en time s covered 
with anew. They are inhabited about 
half way up by ferocious tribes of can- 
nibals. The source of the' river ties 
about t wo daye distant itw the mountains, 
and m distant from Ooomuss y thirty-eight 
journeys; or about fkwe hundred British 
miles horizontal." • .: >■• 

FAIRIES. ~ ^ 

From Maccvlloch*m Highland* and 
Watern tths of Scotland.. 

W« were returning, well wearied, over 
a wide and open niece of moors many 
miles from, any habaasioav when my. 
aioVde-camp, John Macdeeahi, sudeVarj 
ejsclaimed. 'hey, what a bonny lassie? 
1 looked up, but saw no lassie $ nothing 
but the open bare moor, though H was 
broad daylight* and John' was certainly 
wideawake. I asked for the lassie : he 
had lost sight of ben &e «***, behind 
< that bush.' There was nothing bigger 
of the natinfe of a hush, than 4 few 
stanttd plants of -heath and jumper, 
which would net have concealed a girl 
of nine or ten years eld, as he averted 
thai object to be. Wcsseuertheless beat 
all the bushes round* as if we had bee» 
searching for ft bara> hut to no purpose. 
John seemed half inclined to believe that 
he bad seen a Carry: he had probably 
been walking in his sleep, and dreaming 



It is often very difficult to know what 
to believe, in this world of doubts and 
deceptions; and after ten summers spent 
in wandering among Highland hills and 
glens, amidst, their mists and storms, hi 
the very heart and centre of old romance, 
I have come away 'without knowing 
whether to believe in fairies and other 
of the fraternity of eWen> or not: not- 
doubting about my own belief, I should 
however say, hut uncertain whether 
others believe. If we could . trust an 
assertion because it is in print, as the 
vulgar do, we should he compeltsd 
to credit that the Highlanders still 
reside in a land of shadows* that 
they yet believe in brownies and fhsrian, 
and in all the tactical population watch 
has been ahemateiy the delight and 
• terror of the younger days of many of 
os, and of even the older ones of our 
ancestors. But of those who would thus 
instruct us, there are eome who write 
for effect, others who suffer their pens 
or imaginations to run away with them 
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Sf^wkisredssvonsthBtweslmldbe- 
Ikte what they do not Iheshsalvei credit, 
and a fourth set Who, knowing the country 
Only hi hooka and tsadkion, repent, aa of 
to-day, naaoen and opiesens long aunt 
sjwavv lliat aecra bare pretended to see 
tunes, k oat. a species of testimony 
whieh will noissaend much reaper** 
That nfae-teatha indeed of all tali is 
qUdaly gron n u Va s , 1 am fatty coavtnoed ; 
nor- would it now Be any praise to a 
fWoftte rapidly becessnna; enlightened a* 
they are natarally acute, aa swipes* 
that they are not fait fo r g ett ing the 
follies that beVrtg to the childhood of 
nations, to an age of barbarism. 8t|ll»I 
have* ttJaffiSet *H<b just enough to 
prove ttfet m tent* of (W ages of 
adult jn&nc* itonaia; and that, among 
the past superstitious, ar rather philoso- 
phy, of the awaof credulity, there are 
yet strtno ***** their kfoldt over the 
imaaMtyn. dftfcw MMdaala. it 
not tJb character of the coaatry: butm- 
stanaea Caa always be found oawMehto 
byiM a jgeaeral asaWtion, by thoae who 
tajee pride or pleasure in proe*u%eting 
each a belief. It is not peculiar to these 
peycMofiSm to faaeraliae from partial 
oa;. solitary instaaaes ; eiaee it is of the 
vory-esjeocfc and nsJlur* of all philoso- 
pMjr*;*040do. They steed not, therefore, 
c*r* jfor a remark wbkb they share with 
afttlbeittettandsKatt of the earth. 7b 
say, as has been satd, that the Nigh, 
landers earefaHe oanoaal their belief in 
Ik*. suaerJssftittul invisible world, is to 
make, au Infeniaas provision lor aH 
possible riaaihti.oa this bead : bat it is 
one that will not convert these into cwn- 
vjctfone, If 1 hare been less fortunate 
than others in ar/ investigations, I bare, 
te say truth, a shrewd suspicioo that 
we mast come to the task <wHimg to 
Mievny., as Dr. Johaaon says; or^ as aoi 
a, lays gsesjt chataeter observes, there 
ltt^st.a^ least be ■' a permission of the 
w+US, H yoa may'liase thos lost some 
villi? .amusement which J might hare 
cpJtacJed: for yon, there are none who 
i^ tetter dispense with it, and none to 
ufhom it i# likely to have offered less 
noTpliy. To myself, 1 mint own, it has 
baeaa<«oai3ccof dhsmpointiuent. Scottish 
o* £ogli*b, Danish ar German, or Tor. 
tariau, I also hare read whh delight, the 
lucubrations of the Blaster spirits of the 
sfasWy world, *ad shall continue to 
read as long as nay spectacles sbaH 
aarrc* I could almost indeed sit down 
afcjthe foot of Soil Veinn, and cry to 
think thai. « the Elfc ouene with hire 
jolly conJpaigUc, daaccth no more ta the 
frecn tnrdr,' aod that wc hare in these 1 



latter days been philosophised oat of 
half our pleasures. To donbt that such? 
things hare been, whether they may now 
be or not, would in me be almost on- 
grateful, when one of my own worthy an- 
cestors was himself rescued by the Little 
Web in Green, as too yourself well 
know, from ao event which has always* 
been esteemed peculiarly critical of a 
man's -fate. II. 

THE FERRY HOUSE. 

tnttae I wb some. 

It was early in the morning Wbetf 
HogeT and I arrived at the peas ; and, 
winding down the long descent between 
the mountains of the Kyle Rich, found 
ourselves in front of the inn. ' This » 
the ferry house.* «Aye* aye, yell bo 
wanting the ferry, nee doot.* «Tb be 
sure; and you can give me ansae bresfcv 
fast.' Mt'i the subtwrtb.'—U know that > 
but I suppose one may breakfast on the 
sabbath.' «Aye, ft* warn ye— that's a 
bony *****.'«-* It's my lord's poney.* 
«AyeItbowgHt1twasRoger; I thought 
I kenned bfe race. And where 111 ye be 
sawn.' * I km going to Elian Reoch, and 
I want some breakfast.' * A weel a wed, 
I dhrria ken ; lassie ! tak the gentle, 
man's horse.* No sooner', however, bad 
Mrs. Nicholson taken possession of the 
gentleman and his Iwrse, and his property 
also, securing thus the soul and body 
both of Don Pedro, than all this civility 
vanished on a sudden; small as it was 
before. I asked for the ferryman, and 
the boat and the tide— she keuuM 
naething about the ferry.— « Why, 1 
thought you said this was the terry- 
tamse.*— ' That was true ; but the ferry 
boat was half a mile off, and she had' 
uofhmg to do wtfh the ferryman, and her 
husband was not at home, and the ferry- 
boat would uot tske a horse, and Mrs. 
Nicholson did not care what became of 
tjfe horse, or of me, or of the tide.' — 
f Would she not . send.'— ' Na-~1 might 
pang and »peer myself if I Ilk H.*— Good 
Highland civility, this; particularly to 
youv landlord's friend. — But Mrs. 
Nicholson said she cared not a* baiibee 
for my lord nor his friends neither. 

1 was obliged to go and look after the 
ferry-boat myself. When I came there, 
there was a boat, it is trite; but the 
ferryman was at church, five miles off, 
on the other side of the water ; he wooM 
probably be back by twelve o'clock^ or 
two or three, or not at all. " When I re- 
turned to Mrs. Nicholson, the breakfast 
was not ready. • Where Is our breakfast ?" 
-J- 4 And dev ye want "breakfast ?*~ 
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tfbt Aaic* u in yeu.WYe __ 
**eat on the sabbath, said tbe puritanjr 
tal.**;, «bnt yc'U get your bresfcfaat: 
4re, aye* yc> get gude tea am* eggs,' 
ft was twelve o'clock before this break- 
frat came ; and, instead of. tea and ejrgn, 
there entered a dirty wooden bowl Cull <of 
ta|t herring? and potato^. Tbie wae 
4he very diet with which her villainous 
ancestry fed the prisoner* who- were 
thrust into their dungeons to choak with 
Durst: and when 1 remonstrated, she 
told me that I was *owerfiue, and a 
saut berriug was a glide breakfast, ft* 
ouy gentleman, let alone the like 
oW.* It wa» impossible to eat sell 
tunings, after six bowra* walking and 
riding in a hot summer's day : bat thai 
did not exempt me from joying two ahU- 
fcTn£s. In tbe end, the ferry-boat was not 
forth coming;, the man was not to be found, 
he Would not carry a horse if he was. 1 was 
obliged to- go without my breakfast, and 
fading a man with a cockle-sheH of a 
boat, idling along tbe shore, I left 
Batter to the mercy of Mrs. Nicholson, 
una rowed down the strait to Eileft 
yeoch. 

THE CONFESSIONS 

OF A JOURNEYMAN BAKER, 

* Confession is goo) for tbe soul* 

Old Proterb. 

Though no believer in transuhst ini- 
tiation, or tlie doctrines of the Roman 
Catholic Church, we ;j< :knowledge our- 
selves somewhat partial to the confes- 
sioual. Larking ton once amused u* 
iimcb in this way, and the other day %%n 
bad half an hour 1 * laugh at the ronfes- 
. sioua of a bricklayer, showing by wh;it 
proce&s a bUL for repairs was auipnenteiL 
These confessions, excellent however as 
they are in their way, fall infinitely 
short of those of a journeyman baker, 
wbieh have just fallen into our hund&, 
and of which we propose to render a 
good account. 

We Ij-ivi- Jong ln'«-u of opinion that 
Pharaoh's chief baker was not the only 
one of his trade who ought to lie hu.ujr.etl \ 
and could we for a moment hare lud 
a.ny misgiving* Uri to the severity of unr 
judgment, they would have been removed 
by a pamphlet, just published, entitled 
* Tricks of Bakers, unmasked by James 
Maton/ Of ail tbe frauds of trade we 
ever read or heard of, we never met witli 
any equal to those exposed hy Mr. &la- 
tun ' r and if one half of his statements are 
true, there are or have been bakers ui 
London, whose malpractices would, in 
Turkey, have caused their ears to adoru 
uW- posts if they did not procure them 
a baking in their own oven*. 



-Mr. Maton was apprenticed^ m tie 
year 179*, to a person id 6atvbaryy wnb 
was miller, baker, Ac. and who had some 
ansay contracts; be afterwards dune to 
London, and entered tbe service of a 
baker, where* on tbe Aral Sunday, he 
got initiated into one branch of the 
business, that is, of managing me dinners 
the. sent' to be baked. *d» Iwas nnder- 
man,' he says, ' it became my doty to take 
the dishes ami of 4be shop Into tbe bake- 
bonse; the second* hand, as the cant 
phrase is, shaves tbe meat, (that is to say), 
carts as much o# from each joint, as be 
thinks will not be missed; the foreman 
drains the water off, and puts tbe dishe? 
•into the oven tin' they require to be 
.turned; after which the ftiuld fat is 
drained from each dish, and the defi- 
ciency is supplied with water;' tins fat is 
the masterV perquisite !* Here is a 
pretty particular considerable way of 
■fobbing Sunday dinners, as our' friend 
Jonathan would say. While living with 
this master, Mr. Maton acquired a know- 
ledge of the trade of dealing in <dead 
men,' or charging loaves to tbe customers 
which; they never bad ; this 'is another 
lucrative branch of tbe business, in wb.icl 
master and man strive which can get the 
monopoly. Such, at least, was the casf 
in. this place, and Maton kept a check on 
bis master. He found that four sniffings 
per meek, with tbe spoils of the 'dead 
men,' was more profitable than sixteen 
shillings a week, with lodging, bread, 
beer* a Sunday dinner, broken victuals, 
and ike spoils of a •sharp knife in the 
bakehouse, which would shave off a din- 
ner, to a hair's breadth.' This baker, 
who appears to have Jteen a terrible 
plunderer, used to send a peck' of floor 
rour pounds short of tbe proper weight. 

Another baker with whom Mr. Matori 
lived, not only robbed the customers' 
dishes of the fat, but tbe journeyman of 
their accustomed perquisite-— the lean! 
On Christmas Day, which is usually a 
bannnct with the bakers ^ f * Maton was 
itent out of the way, but returning rattier 
unexpectedly, he found the master bwdly 
employed <in lilting his dishes, baflout., 
and lea saueers* with puddings and ini nce- 
mcat, and ornamenting his don^h boards 
with mutton chops* pork chops, veal 
cutlets, and beef steaks, cut most scfieu* 
tiiieally from the viands before him; 
there were upwards of twenty pudding; 
dishes from which he hud taken toll* 
Bad as the master-baker was, our con- 
fessionaliHt, James Maton, to wit, whs 
worse. ■ On New Year's Day* w if might 
be about the Twelfth Day, sAysi he^we 
had about a dozen good plum- puddings 
to bake, and 1 thought I had a right 
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ca.uaHo master's, of. making a parish fee, 
pudding for myself and Use maid, and 
there, was one podding of. a superior 
kind, which smelled strong of brandy ; 
1 therefore thought 1 could improve on 
my matter's plan, for his method was to 
take a little out of each dish, bat my 



id, instead of salt, sea -water t*e* 
Mr. Bffaton says, one person, who* 
had a contract for the* French prisoner* 
of war, cleared £96,000, hi one year, by 
substituting sea-water for salt. TOis, 
it seems, b a common practice. IhV. 
Maton, firom some motive or other, an- 



present, method was to Uke all the best masked thb system of robbery to the 

?_*._ —_. j;-U ._<! * a Mva lk« - • ^ .. 1 L^-A -•• * _* 



commissary-general, bat nothing came of 
it; he even insinuates that other persons 
besides bakers and contractors, had an 
interest in Keeping up the system j and , 
what a system it is, is fuHy shown in 
Mr. Maton's pamphlet, though in these 
confessions of a journeyman baker, we 
hare but slightly alluded to them, con- 
fining ourselves more particularly to the 
tricks of the London baker*. X. 

"" HENRY III. 

Henry 111. of Castile, was passion- 
ately fond of quail shooting, and was so 
negligent of hit finances, and particularly 
those of his private treasury, that be wa» 
often m want of the < 



mtp my dish, and to give the customers 
t}&1f mixture instead.* 

The next London baker with whom our 
confessionalist lived, was* 'a most singu- 
lar character/ and said to Mr. Maton, 
previous to engaging him, «if you are 
honest, yon will not suit me.* Maton 
soon, s&tafied him on Mus subject; at 
Jeasjt be was almost uimouseionablc saaa. 
ter-beker, if be was not satisfied, for, 
says Maton, ' in the first two hours of his 
employ, I assisted him to defraud five 
hundred individuals whom I had never 
aeen. As it was customary with my' 
master ty> take away the fat from all 
dpbee of meat, sent to.be baked, I pur- 
chased, a, kntfe whose edge was not afraid 
of the. lean; so between the master's 
nerawsVOeof fat, and bw servant's of lean, earnjs. , Cm day, whilst at Burgos, he 
the custpmera lost two ounce* of every returned late from his accustomed sport, 
pound of meat baked in. the oven.' For nnA wmrir mi,rlt fhtidm#H. H*» mIImI a« 
half a p|nt o< rum, a, journeyman baker 
•put* Maton fup, ty.a trick* of which be 
knew nothing— it was tp take advantage 
of a woman who could neither read not 
write, that kept a chandler's shop, and 
charge four loaves^ week more than she 
Taad. •This trick,' says Mr. Maton, 
•fuUy answering my purpose, 1 thought 

the purchase of it cheap, at the price of leaving as a pledge the mantle, which be 
half a pint of rum. The price of bread, t ^ J u "*' ~* a ~ ' ** ti ~ " " 

at one shilling and ninepence the quartern 
loaf, made a profit to me of seven shil- 
ling* per week ? 

In these confessions, which are those 
of Mr. Maton himself, we have confined 
ourselves to the detail of flagrant rob- 
beries on the part of masters and jour- 
nVymcti baker* ; bis pamphU t, however, 
goes much farther: it dt-iaik various 
frauds in the nduhcrnlion of bread by 
picaos of potatoes, alum, &<■■ Mr. Ma- 
ton, who appear* to ha vi* Keen an adept 
in tnia, sort of Uusiivess, or what be calls 
beinX 'reckoned clever in the trade,' 
frequently lived with army bakers in the 
conntrjj and he gives a terrible account 
of the framis, adulterations, &r, that took 
place in tb**c contracts* It appears 
that the contractor let il io smveon* 
tractors, two or three deep, and that the 
bread lor which government paid eight- 
peace half penny, was nnly charge^ six- 
pence by the actual baker, ami even he 
got a good profit. Th£ bread* which. 

Mi ton isays, no one could cat, waft made 



and very much fatigued. .He called for 
supper, when his domestics replied that 
there was none, prepared. He inquired 
the reason; and was told with much 
enifNurassmetit, that the steward of the 
palace had no money, and could procure 
none. The king dissembled his asto- 
nishment, knit his brows, and sent to 
borrow money from a pawnbroker, 



had been wearing, Thb small sum 
purchased, a piece of mutton*' which, 
joined to the quails the king had killed, 
made a supper he thought delicious. 
During the repast the king conversed 
with his steward on several subjects, and 
the latter could not help pointing out f o 
his master the contrast of his situation 
with the luxury and opulence of the 
nobles of the court. Whilst your 
majesty, said he, makes a supper hardly 
befitttrigaone of the pages of the palace, 
the Archbishop of Toledo gives a sump*, 
tuous banquet to the Duke de Bcnevento, 
the Count de Traatamara, the Count de 
Medina Celi, and several other noblemen. 
The king finished his supper, and then, 
disguised' as a domestic, introduced] 
himself into the archbishop's .house, 
whilst he was at table with his . friends, 
and mingled, unknown, with the crowd' 
of servants in attendance.'. He'wa* 
shocked at the weahh he saw' displayed 
m the Viands, the wines, and costly plate; 
but what most astonished him was, the. 

n recital which each nobleman made of the 

^"wbeatTsatJfejJ rye, o*!*, tWanS| fceaa, jWcome he enjoyed, and the pensions hc^ 
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from Ike public pane. Being 
resolved to pat aa end to these abuses, 
he earned a report fo be spread the next 
mocsing, that he was dangerously ill, 
and wished to make his wttl Where- 
vpoa all the courtiers eagerly hastened 
to the palace, where, by the kiogVorder, 
they were conducted into. a ball, until 
1 Jus majesty deigned to communicate his 
intentions. When they had been three 
hoars in this aatichamber, the folding 
doors were thrown open with violence, 
and the king) entered, armed cap-a-pee, 
with a drawn sword in his hand. At 
this unexpected sight the nobles stood 
petrified. The king, in a tone of severity, 
asked the Archbishop of Toledo, bow 
many kings be had known in Castile ? 
The ardtbisbop replied, he bad known 
three. He addressed the same question 
to each ; and each replied two,, three, or 
sour ; the oldest answered, that be had 
• known five. How is this, said the king, 
I am younger than any of you, and I 
know twenty kings in Castile, who are 
all more powerful and more wealthy than 
the legitimate monarch. These kings 
are the dishonest men who are now 
before me; but I will put an end to 
their reign, jand avenge public justice 
and the insulted, majesty of my throne. 
He then called into the ball the judges , 
whom be had . previously assembled, 
with the. sbirri and the executioner*. 
The noblemen, who perceived that the 
business was taking rather an unpleasant 
turn, grew pale with fright. The arch- 
bishop was the first to throw himself at 
the feet of the king, and to ask pardon 
for himself and the rest, offering to 
restore to the treasury all the sums they 
had taken from tbeoce, and to place their 
estates ami vassals at the monarch's 
disposal. The king took care that they 
should not deceive htm; he committed 
them all to prison until they bad made • 
full restitution of all their usurpations, 
sad the strong places, of which they had 
possessed themselves. The news of this 
act of justice filled Spain with joy, and 
the king dated from that period the 

ROSES AND GUNPOWDER. 

It is said "that the Norwegians, on . 
the first sight of rasas, dared not touch . 
what they conceived were trees budding 
with fire; and the natives of Virginia, 
the first time they seized on a quan- 
tity of gunpowder, which belonged to 



• THftROftE. 

^From the Grmh of Anaermu. 

With roses twine the goblet toand ! 

With roses be the wine-cup crowuedV! 

And as we hold the gay carouse/ 

Let roses deck oar wreathed brows, 

Daughter of the balmy spring, - 

Flower of love, to thee I sing— 

Thee the ralers of the skies 

And laughter-loving Beauty prise ; 

Thee the lovely graces bear 

Meet wreath to bind their flowing hair. 



queen. 



When upon the smiling green, 
They dance around the Idalian 

TheaJ bring me roses, let Urn 

Rosy fragrance on my head. 
While with my fairest at my side* 
In all her beautv's blushing pride. 
On the fresh turf with roses spread. 
In mazy meaeum thus we tread : 
And I, while lore and wine inspire. 
Wake to the rose my trembling lyre* 
When from the bosom of the deep, ' 
- While summer winds, her welcome snog,. 
And summer waves were lulled to sleep, 

The goddess-queen of Beauty sprung ; 
Smiling, she came our world to bless, 
In Nature's simple loretiness ; 

Snly the fairest flower that blows 
ung on her brow r the new-born rose • 
White as the forehead where i t bloomed. 
The maiden-flower the winds perfumed. 
Till Bacchus, as he bent to greet 
toH-a 



,. / 



A guest so welcome-even to Heave*. 
Pressed to the wreath the necfared sweet. 

Which to bis lip the bowl had giveo i 
And eagerly the rose drank up , t 

The breath and hues of Bacchus* cup ! 
On Beauty's brows still may it blossom,,. 
Still rest its head oh Beauty's bosom;— 
til varying flashes faintly apeak 
Its tale of love from Beauty's cheek i 
And lend, for those its bsvni that sip. 
Its scented breath to Beauty's lip ! 



FROM THE SPANISH. 

Toll uot the beH of death for me, • 

When I am dead; 
Strew not the flow'ry wreath o'er me. 
On my cold bed : 
Let friendship's sacred tear 
On my fresh grave appear. 
Gemming with pearls my hlcr, , 

When 1 am dead : 
No dazsling proud array 

Let not the busy crowd be near. 

Wheal radead. 
Fanning with ttnfelt sighs my bier. 
Sighs, dtrickly sped * 
Deep let th* impression rest 
On some fond feeling breast ; 
Then were my memory bless'd, 
When 1 am dead. 
Let not the day be writ,— 
Love will remember it— — 
Untold— unsaid I 



Af ANY A TRUE WORD SPOKEN IN 
JEST. 

In a shop that's well known ntths "ROW;' 

I tew, t believe* is surpast. 



lOptl 

And by few, 

_ »r |njg t said 

Me a SABBATH of number the last 1 



A Baca enterime, said, *■ Prithee show 



the Ea^lisb a*mf K sowed It for grain. Tr* shopman his eurtomer eyed, 
sapfcrtntg to reap a plentiful crop of Aodsrohiy.wpried, with*.. 
cse urjuati on, by the next harvest, to blow 



sway the whole cotooy. 



ShODUM 

srcaly, nspnwe^ wiw a bmct. * 
By me. Sir, you can't be supplied, 
For the SABBATH we never keep here." 



9* «ca» w$m*faa **fck 




' Mo. XXV.-1W NEW-MARRUp 
t?AIR. 
Where plow ***. **» I die. 1WTH, i. 17. 

It the *«t uansports of an happy 
««km, this tender couple appear so 
« wholly taken ufrwfth each other,: and to 
inebriated witb T tnerr mutual Imppmees, 
that they neither see nor hear. Death, 
who if marchifig Before them, beating 
tarmusly' on aim* drat*, « soon to 
gire a cruel ieterraptjon to tbeir enjoy- 



No. XXVI.— THE MERCHANT. 

The getting of treasures by e Nine tonne U 
• Witty toftted 16 sad M ©? Uteri tbftt fteeketh 
" "" '• ' PXGt.xxi. 4. 



Escaped from fhe datgers of the sea, 
and safely arrived in porfe this rich Mer- 
chant telieres hMnseV now in perfect 
safety; t^u* he is misfykeu. Employe*! 
in counting his money,' examining bw 
good* and treatjug about tbeir disposal, 
a bad customer, pea^h bimsetf, Comes 
up, afed it ie $» person onfy j$at Ipe 
wants <o bargai* for. 



THE tOqreig AT flIANJJAA. 

A FRBitCHHAW, who, from Tarioue 
tattrfbrtuaes in trade,' >ad V>kt s/4argc 
property, retired with the wreck of his 
fortune to t|n> ttttnd, where 'he fanned 
atr extensioef *«nr ptantatton. and pat 
k under immeSfelfe ttoltfratibo. The 
aeaac^ waslS^e yon?* ^U had 



eveey 



of health ana ***»*> and cl 



appearani 
ck&cd b 



ice 

___ „ , bis 

grounds with the* most \toe\f Yerdare. 
Thete auspicious appearances excited in 
the bosom of the owner the most pleasing 
emotions, and aate birth to happy pre- 
asm, and the nope of being enabled to 
reXtiett audita Ibrfcow fetfafcli- 
cttout frame of ndnoV he was seated at 
Ok do* 'of me cottafe, with hia mmifar 

rjoyrng the beauties of a 

r ejUiipfc wm^* 
in mutual coagraen Wiionfl 6i 
apecte of ^MlaeMennenca, to wh 



their anticipations me me. On the 
foticwmffinormae;, Inranltiiftsmoinl ami 
agony of the urflbrtonsimplaoter may he 
concerned, onandmgtfattnot'aTestigeef 
n-geuttoh waVtb he dfceoreted car wis 
extensive grounds': aothSbf was pre- 
sented lb Ins view, hot* bare *ad meW 
chore- expanse of brown earth. Use 
locusts bad poured down'in ketone upon 
his defence^ kods, and robbed tbem of 
their rateable I 



COMGKPTIU. 



I33G1SS 



«3& 




a** ( a*r*yfreeW. 
QmiH rea eoasawel 
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No. XXYH— THE GAMESTERS. 



Pot what is a man prolted, if he shall afar 
the Whole wvrld, and low hit own soairot 



No. XXVIII— THE OLD MAN. 

""My breaih is corrupt, my day* are extinct, 

^ w »ri5u"gTf;Tnexchiu. 5 e for hi. ^pum art ready for me. JQB,xvw\I. 

JgS W. . « • BfAT¥.xtl.«: tfiu we see Death leading away, 

_ .. - ~ .. *. ■ -.. -"'yineona psaltery, an Old Man to the 

ik of the grave, bent under the load" 



Tkn Devil and Death are disputing 
v$clj of t^ein stall carry off the losing 
GajEietfer. V '*{ » contest, if we may, 
say ao, frightful as well as |udficroas, so 
snucJi the more so, that the second 
(japiester, interesting himself in the fate 
qffhefirab is addressing fervent prayers 
to tAe DeVil on nis behalf ; but the third 
is d/ring still better, taking the advantage 
of dift moment of trouble and terror, to 
— -^ in the money that is lying oh the 



of years, and verging to the last degree 
Of frailty. The Old TMan allows himself 
to he carried off, With* that calmness and 
tranquillity, which are the effects of 
wisdom, and the fruits of" a good con- 
science 



A^CpOTE. 
LiurrKifAiiT L. of the Audacious, 
had aroos* unfortunate hesitation in bur 
speech; ho .match so, that when heWaa 
aciifttedt he could not be understood. 
Use morning, giving orders, a man, in 
obeying, fell* overboard. The snip was • 
in 4*11 saU. The lieutenant, in agony, 
ran about, making every; effort' to 
explain what had happened,' In vain : ' 
nobody could understand him.— -His 
agitation rote aohigb^ tjutt he attempted 
to throw bimssJfnverboard.P~The tailors 
held him, mmkmg he was seoed with 
madness>*-At lent, the admiral came up. 
—The lieutenant then began again bis 
imtelligibfe effort.-uHe, however, could 
mate nonius/ of' it. 'At last, he said, 
a If'you can*! spaa* you can dug.?— 
This am the bnjiuras^The lieuianant 
uaubediateJy began a favowUe waits. 



-^ There's a man overboajd— -pretboard 
— TJ*ere ! there!"— pointing tp where he 
fell. ' Instantly the ship was put* aback; 
the boat put off; and the poor feftow 
picked up, jf hen at t)ie last gasp! 

■ ■ ■■ ; . i n .< i « ■ j >i f . , 

A NEW ORDER OP KNIGHTHOOD. 
.' Improtnptu. 

There goes, sajd D— y, of s priest. 
JLKoight of tablet threV at least •_' ' 
If 1 * 1 ^^f Wti X» tho' no great sinner, 
He's of tbe Billiard, Cam, lad Dinner, ' ,f 

■ - j ' ' t 1 : .'f ; — J 

NOVEL MODE OP SPORTING*. 
Highlf important to Lojrnojr jSqcpfl.' 
Said a frtead toa Lord, thai is lamed for hiS|4;v 
Before breakfast I shot thirty bares with »v 

g*n ; * ' 

8aid bis Lordship, that rives you no came to 

look big, . i j« r 

If you did such » thing—why you .shot at a 
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SKETCHES OF MANNERS. 



LETTER 



FROM 
HER 



A MOTHER 

BOJf. ' 



TO 



• Behold yon art now arrived at an 
age to spread your wings in the great 
world. You are about to enter upon 
that vast career of illusions, pleasure, 
ambition, pride and error. Suffer my 
experience to guide you in this stormy 
sea, where I have suffered more than 
one shipwreck. That experience and 
the retired 4|fe I lead, will supply the 
want of age; for imagine not that I am 
old.— You fancy yourself twenty ; but 
that is an exaggeration.— -1 am not old, 
but 1 am prudent ; and the one is of 
much more value than the other. This 
• wisdom I have acquired in my profound 
solitude : for I have entirely renounced 
the world, and with the exception of 
some evenings that I devote to the 
theatre, two or three balls a week, the 
fiurdeusof Tivoli, and ten sappers which 
1 give every month, I see' no one— 
absolutely uo one. 

1 will now give you some advice. One 
rule will be sufficient to direct your 
conduct: imitate In nothing — your father. 
He was a good man, certainly, an excel, 
lent man; but so tiresome, so old-fash- 
ioned, so welt-uttVmed, that be was 
quite a torment. 

Apropos, of instruction. I send you 
the books which will complete your 
studies. They are the letters of Ninon, 
the Art of the Toilette, the Calembourgs 
of M. de Gievre, and the Journal des 



But midnight strikes, sod yourcoosht " 
Charles comes to take me to sup with\ 
the Countess.— Ah ! how handsome is \ 
your cousin Charles ! 

Adieu ! be a good boy. 

A CANTERBURY TALE. 

Mr, Editor, 

When I was a young man, 1 recollect 
the bustle and confusion created in Lou- 
don by the undermentioned circuuv. 
stances, an account of which I transmitted 
in a letter to a friend in the country. 
JDsor Jack,-*! was at Canterbury, 
sitting down to a godd supper, when 
news was brought me, that on Wednes- 
day, about two o'clock in the afternoon, 
twenty desperadoes, armed with daggers, 
rushed into the presence chamber at St- 
James's, and put the King, the two Se-^ 
arteries of 8tate, the President of the , 
Council, and the Lord Chancellor to death; 
that they afterwards proceeded to Buckw 
ingham-house, where they seised upon 
the Queen, and commi tte d her, and the 
three other Princesses, to the Tower ; 
that the guards were overpowered by 
about tea thousand volunteers from Ire- 
land, headed by Napper Tandy ; and that 
Mr. Fox, in woman's dothes, supported 
by the inhabitants of Westminster, had* 
possessed himself of the Bank, the Crown,* 
and the Jewel Office. 

Terrified at such alarming inteHigeuce, 
as I had considerable property in the 
funds, 1 ordered a chaise, and drove post' 
to Dover. The people at Ikrter bad nor/ 
heard a word of Napper Tandy and the 
Irish; the story there, was, that a man,' 



Modes. In these you will find all thai/ dressed Hke a gipsey, bad, under pretence- 



is necessary to enable you to exercise 
the high functions for which your rank 
and birth destine you. 

Marry as late as possible : for I detest 
daughters in law. When that moment 
does ajrrive, let your future bride know 
that I am not to be called mama. 

1 would wish to unfold to you all my 
Ideas upon the colour of your coats, and 



of telling some of the ladies in waiting- 
their fortunes, gained admittance into the 
castle of Windsor, where he concealed 
himself until the dead hour of the night, 
when he put all the Royal family to death. 
That, in consequence of this, there was 
a rebellion, and thousands of troops being, 
drawn out, above six hundered p eo ple 
were shot dead upon the spot. 



the sixe of your pantaloons j but it is a My fears upon this grew still greater,, 
subject too vast for a letter ; I will and I proceeded post to Rochester. Here 



reserve it for a particular work. 

Never speak in the great world of 
your crops, your meadows, and your 
flucks \ that is too much of a country 
gentleman. Say, in general, my re- 
venues, my park, my chateau. Praise 
your dog and your hunts : the adjective 
"delightful" joins very well with these 
creatures. 

Endeavour not to be seen in company 
with me. That would place me in great 
cmbarrassmeott Hie world is no ill- 
natured. It likes so much to humble 
TOde of a pretty woman. 



the matter began to mend, and things 
appeared not Ouite so bad. The story 
at Rochester was, that his Majesty, m 
passing through Bucking B am-g ate, was- 
shot by a Scotch smuggler, disguised 
like a fruit woman •, that the ball pene- 
trated the breast, and lodged in the centre 
of the heart; and that his Majesty died 
instantaneously. That on the pistol be** 
ing fired, an armed body of smugglers 
appeared, and galloping through the' 
Park, were met at the. Treasury door by. 
about two thousand more, with the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and the* 
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Master of the Rolls in their custody, tied 
hack to hack. That these two unhappy, 
fentlemen were made fast to the long 
cannon on the parade, which, being pre-, 
vknuty loaded, was then discharged, and 
their bodies blown into a million of pieces. 
That the smugglers then, in great num- 
bers, marched to the City, where they 



the loins, broke his hack, and he expired* 
at agonies. The troops^were all 



lered out, and every thing bore the ap**. 
pemrance of confusion. In twelve miuuies 
and three-quarters from tbetime of shoot- 
ing the King, the Princ*** was mounted 
on a black horse, and dressed iiueegimen- 
fal&v at the head of a thousand German 



seized upon the court of Aldermen, ancT cavalry, who. were supported by eight 

as many Directors of the' India Company thousand four hundred and eighty-eight 

as they could find, all of whom they put French infantry, exclusive of comrwV. 

to death, except Brook Watson, who was sinned and non-coromissk>ned officers,, 

tied by his wooden' leg to the top of the drums and fifes, at the bead of whom was 

Monument. There was not a word of the Pretender, as commander in chief. 

Mr. Fox, or Napper Tandy, at Rochester, Both armies met in Hyde-Park, where. 



ear of the Queen Or Princesses. Poor 
Watson, said 1 to myself, (and it blew 
bitter hard,) whet will become of thee in 



StHI anxious, I posted to Chatham, 
where I thought I should arrive at the 
truth, Chatham being, a garrisoned town. 
Here I had full confirmation, and all the 
particulars from the . landlord, who bad 
ahem from a serjeantV wife that washed, 
for a Colonel, who had them by express 
from London. 

The affair, as related at Chatham, ter- 
rified me with horror. A lady, who said 
she was a Russian Princess, begged to 
present a petition to his Majesty •, she 
held k m her. hand in the form of a large, 
roll of parchment, which his Majesty- 
bent forward to receive, when the treach- 
erous Princess fired off a pistol that was 
concealed within the roll, and which hav- 
ing four rifle barrels, each loaded with 
ball, two of them struck his Majesty on 
the head, and penetrated the otfronti*. 



the guards did miracle*? but overpower- 
cd by numbers, they Were obliged to re- 
treat; and had not the providence of Clod 
sent the Master-General of the ordnance 
to Tyburn, with a new howitzer to cover 
their retreat, they must all have been rut 
to pieces. There his Grace proved the, 
use of fortifications, by getting behind an . 
old cow-house, and from thence so an- 
noyed the Pretender's army, ^hat they 
durst not pursue the guards. In the 
battle the Russian Princess was killed by 
a musket shot ; and on examination she 
proved to be no other person than the fa- 
mous Timothy Brecknock, who was sup r 
posed to be banged at Caallc-bar some 
time ago, but who, it seems, was brought 
to life for this rebellious purpose. Things 
were in this state when the express set off. 
Well, says I to myself, my little pro-. 

Ecrty is gone, and the national debt wU* 
e paid of by a wipe sooner than Mr. Pitt 
expected. There can now be no doubt 
of the fact, every thing is so circomstan- 



wc dcwu, miu pcuciraicu tuc vryrwuM, in u 

lodged m the pia mater, and occasioned tial. 1 thought it best, however, to pro 

hssUmt death. But it was not the King ceed, and I travelled post without asking 

alone that fell ; a footman, and a yeoman a question until I came to Shooter Vhill* 

o/the guards, were mortally wounded by There 1 thought I could plainly hear the 

the two other balls; and the Prince**, firing of small arms and the noise of 

availing herself of the general constermu the Duke of Richmond's new howitzer. 



tion, drew forth another pistol and a dag- 
ger, and rushing up into the Council-room, 
there slew the poor Attorney-General, 
as be was altering and amending a letter 
from Mr. Eden, about the Commercial 
Treaty. Mr. Pitt, on seeing this bloody- 
minded deed, fled to the door, but in his 
confusion, not knowing how it opened, 
he was delayed, and unfortunately met 
the fate of the Attorney-General, being 
stabbed m the neck, just in the place 
where Cassias struck the first Caesar. 
The stab was so violent, and the dagecr 
sb long, that the point penetrated to the 
lungs, and several of the ligaments of the 
heart. The undismayed JFVmosvrthen 
made her way bjto SL James's-streety 
where, meeting an ensign of the guards, 
she knocked him down with the but-end 
gf bar pistol, and* giving him a kick on 



1 asked the landlord how many the enemy 
now were, and whether the troops from 
the interior parts had arrived to strengthen 
the Royal army. The landlord said be 
knew nothing about troops, except the 
d d troops that were quartered on him . 
against the field-day. "O then," said I, 
M thank God, some assistance is' arrived." 
—"Assistance!*' replied the landlord, ; . 
"assistance is of no use now. -Tankard 
and his party arc routed, and the smug- 
glers have carried the day j they carried 
off every thing before the troops arrived 
here." The Rochester story now occurred, 
and I bemoaned the fate of my poor 
friend Watson ou the top of the monu- 
ment. " And are they really smugglers," 
said 1, u that have done this bloody deed?" 
— "Smugglers! aye, that they are, and 
stout fellows, 1*11 warrant them," replied 
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the landlord; "bat tjiey han't Killed any 
oody * Aty heart leaped to my month; 
and 1 asked my host if the Matter of the 
ft6fls and the Minister were not blown to 
atoms by the great gun in the park, and 
if my old school-fellow was not stuck on 
his' wooden leg at the top of the Monu- 
ment? The landlord was all amazement/ 
and asked the post-boy if I was ma£ The 
post-boy said all the road was mad ; and 
asked how far off the Pretender was? — 
The Hndlord said he knew no such sign 
on the road: but as to the smugglers, 
they were got off, and Mr. Tankard was 
gone after the tobacco-cart. 1 now found 
out my mistake, and that my smugglers 
and the landlord's smugglers were dif- 
ferent persons. x I therefore asked him 
hbw soon he heard of the king's death 
after the assassination by the Russian 
Princess, and what were the particulars? 
He told me that I had heard the story 
quite wrong: there was no Russian Prin- 
cess concerned. The King, he said, was 
poteooecl by hot rolls and butter at Wind- 
sdr, and dropped down dead as he was 
getting out of his' carriage at St. James's. 
The baker had been taken up, and con- 
fessed that Charles Fox came to him, when 
he had the dough in the leaven, and that 
he gave him some powder to mix with it, 
which, he said, would make the Royal 
t*amiry love him ; and he accordingly put 
it in. Fox was fled to Ireland. The Queen 
was extremely 111,'and the two elder Prin- 
cesses were dead, and the rest of the 
family (for they atl ent roll* and butter) 
were in a most dangerous way. Tiling 
were all quirt, ami an express gone off 
for the Prinre to eonic to town, 

Thin hod a wonderful effect on my 
mind, antl t wo* anxious lu ge! to town. 
But our of thf horse* faiUnc lame at the 
Or ecu Man on Blaekhcath, hns induced 
to ask the news there, while another was 
getting, Here 1 heard* i kit the King was 
fctahtird in the belly with a hull linV 
knife by one of the eastern PHuccmch, 
wHo wan loaded with irons in India, by 
Mr. Hastings * that bin Majesty's lmweU 
came out, and that he died immediately* 
—The Princess wan secured*, and sent to 
the Tower. 

A fresh home being put to the chafce, 
we soon arrived at the Bricklayer** Anns* 
opposite Kent bar turnpike, where ibe 
horses would not pa*a without water* 
There the landlady, who was a widow, in- 
formal mc, that Charles Fox, disguised 
in wu man's ctothes*, bad murdered lhe 
Kiti^, *nct fled to Ireland* from whence 
he wo? to brhuj over all the volunteer*, 
and Napper Tandy, to take London hy 
fclora^tfie vik ungrateful NUta! 

In about five minuter we were »| 



RMet'sHTerystableftOnthe^kureyskiee/ 
Westminster-bridge; where I learned thai 
the Kins; was wdnnded between the fourth 
and fifth ribs ; that the dagger had pene 
trated the lire/, but that the King waa 
dot dead. 

Tlieae were glorious tidings; both my 
Sovereign and* my property were alive f 
I hastened joyfully in a coach to St. 
James's, where the proper and authentic 
intelligence was put into my hands, and 
Jhe lines of the Gazette told me the 
simple fact of the Kiog^s Ufe being at- 
tempted bv one poor mad woman! Thus, 
in its way from London to Dover, did the 
story magnify itself into an assaainatipo 
by Mr* Fox, a murder hy an India* 
Princess, .a rebellion by a Russian Prin- 
cess, a massacre bv smugglers, a butchery 
of aty the Royal family bv a gipsey, and 
a general slaughter of the bouse of Hano- 
ver by twenty assassins f 

Such is the force of a travelling story ; 
and happy is it that every man in England 
can now laugh at the above idle reports* 
the danger being past, and the K|ag se- 
cure in the attachment of his people. 

Most sincerely yojnrs, 

THE NECESSARIES OF UFE. 

A. toeArejtteA view of the price of pro- 

tteiome In ike pear 1561, qsxf the yea* 

1884. 

The expense of mamtamina; King 
Henry the Sixth, a prisoner by Edward) 
the Fourth, in the Tower oi. London* 
with the daily allowances of ten persona 
waiting upon him for fourteen days, wan 
altogether 41. 6#. per day for the, king; 
and h» ten attendants. And that cap- 
tive king's own diet for two days in the. 
Tower cost but It. lid. per d>y. 

The expenses allowed to the Duke of 
Exeter, a prisoner of the Lancastrian] 
party, for himself per week was 6#. 84. ; 
for his chief attendant 8#. and three other 
attendants 1#. 8a*. each per week; am| 
also for his own three servants |#. 4xL 
each per week. 

By the act of the 34th of Henry the 
Eighth, c. 3, beef, pork, mutton, ano\ 
veal, were $rst directed, to he sold by 
weight, and no person to take above one 
halfpenny a pound for beef or pork, nor 
above three farthings for mutton or veaJL 
The tylj(penny at {hat time, it is true, 
was ^ual to three farmings ojf pur 

ThesnUowmr is a copy takes! from a 
manuacrln* of Dr. Smith : 

Anno ftomini 1M11. 
Wm. MiihWs *mi ***** "f** 9*9* 
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Nermkk> his e&neasce fee a dinner, in Home estimate* the value or efficacy 

the which We feasted the Duke of Nor* of a given weight of silver coibt in the 

faik, and the Lords, ILuights,aad Gentry, eleventh and|twelfm'centories, tothevalue 

^ # ^ and efficacy of onr silver coint in the year 

Jinprnrin^fteef eight stone, * "f^J?lJ? l ^a!!2? , 2.*VS? » n * QIPtlo *5£. 

at 14® to the ^J 1D to *» bot we betieve no one wiH 

■ton* 6 ft 4 think .that, in the year 1$24 or even at 

Two coYlirV'cf far back ae 170*, the Mayor of Norwich 

hrnwn • 14 co%lW entertain the Duke of Norfolk, 

Foorfceese* .'.'.*!.* 1 4 alld tBC tenfa, knighia, and gentry^ »o 

Eightpihteof hot. ;^ir*# 12 1 '- "ir^A. 1 !? *» 

ter T. I for 18 '- 17## ^ °* * vcu <* ottbte *bat 

A Ibrequarter* of 8Bto - 

veal o oi(r ■•- : : 

A £ g f 1 ]^ .* o 1 PARAGRANDINfc 

A leg of mutton.',* Jl 5 A ftmr invention, catted the Para- 

A loin of mutton grandine, b spoken of in souse of 

and should! r of the Italian journals. Its object is to 

veal ..^..... 10 avert ktdl+itm*s> aa the electrical con- 
Abreast and coast doctors serve to obviate danger from 

muttou . . . . 7 lightning. Ia>0us climate, the hail is 

fibc plovers .... 1 seldom so violent as to occasion any 

Fonr brace of par- veay serious losses ; but in many part 8 

tridgew ...... * of the continent* it is dreaded as the 

ftour couple of moat destructive enemy of the husbaod- 

raobits 1 ft man: and we have known insurance 

T#0 guinea pig* I companies established for the solo pur- 

JPonr couple of pose of gasmttug against ioss by hail. 

hens ........ i storms. The iovento* of the Paragraa- 

Two coifpte of dine is a Signer Apostojle j and many 

maltaftls .... 01 experiments have been made with.it by 

TMtj-fotar cgfcs t) « a fiignor ThollanL A report in, its 

Two t., " " l of favour has been made at Milan by Signet 

Hnur 1 Beltrami.. One of the latest, accounts 

Sixteen loaves uf ot, ita beneficial effects baa been pub- 

white bread,. 6 4 lisbed by Sigttor. Antonio Perotoi of 3u« 

flaj h f gen ' to avei of Giovanni di Cassava. He states, that 

wlu-jtcii hi rail. 9 on a piece of fand belonging to hbnsea^ 

Three ionvrs of containing 16,000 perches in extent, 

in is] in bread . . 3 havinj fixed ap several of the Para- 

One barrel double grandini, be had the .satismction to find 

heer .., 2 6 that no mjury was done by hail to t*e 

One barrel smalt corn, and very little to. the vines, although 

beer 1 no 1cm than fourteen storms had o*> 

One quarter wood 2 2 curred in the current year, five of which 

Nut*,marc,cinna- appeared to threaten great misehkjf to 

. mou,andgraued 3 his fields, but passed over thera and fell 

• four pounds Bar- on the neighbouring lands of Valvasoni, 

. bury sufcar.;:. 1 A Bagnarola, and Savorgnauo. These 

FrUit andulmuods 7 instruments ai*e computed of metallic 

■ . . Sweet water and points an4 straw ropes, bound together 

perfumes . ... 4 with hempen or uV.m thread*. TV 
Sixteen oranges. . 2 Astotfi, in a letter U> EVofeastif Fran- 
Two gallons white cesco Orioli, of'Bulogua, rela&i that on 

ami els ret wine 2 the 19 th of June a* h&il-rtortn, proceeding 

One quart back 94. in a direction fr<mi Beniivogtio in St. 

bnequaVtmalm- Giovanni Triano,' rime near ilie ImM* 

seyoo^ouc quart of Count Chenef, v\Wnh >vi_i l protected 

bastard 3d. and by ParAgrancliui 5 mi apjuVia'cniiis which 

one quart naus- the clouds were .4cefl ai 00c<! to <lis|H -rac* 

ratine 6ci..«.. 1 11 A similar occurrence happened On I lie 
. 24th of June ontTi*: <-i'if*- <>f twlk-ra, 

Total....*.;. 1 17 9 wIiitc a number of tlftbL niacjoltes lud 
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been set up by Dr. Paucaldi. . The last 
*tatcni*nt we shall notice is coutaiued . 
ijj au official regort to the Milan govern- 
ment by Goufalouiere pf SeuPietro in 
€Waie> He says, tbat during a stormy 
day, when there were many daps of 
thunder and flashes of lightning, he 

?cnt out to observe the effects of the 
aiagrandine, aud noticed the electric 
duiil to he attracted by the points of the 
straw iu the machine, around which the 
flame played iu graceful curves j while 
in die adjoining fields not protected by 
the Paragiaudine, much rain fell, aud 
the" lightning did considerable mischief.' 

.BUCHAPT, v 

.Wat boru at Ancram in Roxburgh- 
ahire,! in> 1729. He was educated at 
Edinburgh with a view to the church, 
which however he quitted for the study • 
oft medicine, and alter residing there 
' M-verar years he went and settled in 
Yorkshire, where he became physician ' 
to the FouiMUing Hospital at Aok worth. 
'He continued mere till the institution 
-wua dissolved, and then returned to 
Edinburgh, where he practised several 
years with success, Iu 1770 be pub. 
liaised hia popular book, entitled « Do- 
meatic Medicine ; or, a Treatise on the 
Cute and Prevention of Diseases ;" which 
has gone through numerous editions. 
He near removed to London, where he 
also obtained considerable practice, 
which waa diminished by the preference 
be gave to society rather than to bosi- 
iiese. He published two other useful 
books, « A treatise on the Venereal Dis- 
ease," which went through three editions, 
and "Advice to Mothers on the subject 
of their own Health, and on the means 
of promoting the Health, Strength, and 
Beauty of their Offspring ;** both in 
Svo. He died iu 1806. Dr. Bucbun 
left a son, who is also an eminent phy- 
sician, and has written "Practical Ob- 
servations concerning Sea-bathing; to 
whbm are added, Remarks on the Warm 



PEDLER S ACRE. 

Tita Mihjotued #tgry, though hut 
little kiiu*M> hi 4 tact authenticated by 
ill toi icul record, jiiJ mj y be couhjiI< red 
flit' of those providential instance* 
*>( £>h*I fortune, which nut only delight 
but a^ttHiiiihes the mind. 

Before Westminster Bridge we* bail I, 
there wan a reudfxi ou» ivr pue*enger* 
on that iput, vulgarly called ■* the far- 
thing Ferry,™ It happened that a poor 
pettier, having erosstaj the iiur tlottt 
Westminster, oppressed with fatigue, 



lay down near the bank, and fell daises) ; 
while his vigilant -dog stood near as a 
faithful sentinel during hia saunter's 
slumbers. As soon as he awoke, be 
found (hat the animal had made au 
excavation by scratching, and, upon 
further inspection, he perceived some 
pieces oi gold's little be|ow the surface 
of the ground. Having supplied hia 
temporary wants from this uu&pectcd 
treasure, he adjourned to a neighbouring 
inn, resolved to prosecute his disco- 
veries on the' following day j when be 
had uo. great difficulty m discovering « 
many vessels filled ' with the precious 
metal. Having thus, as it were, by a 
miracle, become ibe disposer of immense 
wealth, be determined to purchase the 
plot of ground,— the mine of his riches* 
—which from him was denominated 
"Pedler's Acre;" thus verifying the 
word* of Scripture;— "The kingdom of 
Heaven is like unto treasure hid in a 
field j the which, when a man hath 
found, be hidetn ; and for joy thereof, 
goeth and aejleth alj thai he hath, and 
buy em that field.**— Mo/tt. c. xiii. v. 44. 
Not long after, the fortunate doe;, of 
this still more fortunate master, died ; 
and the opuleut pedler, instigated by 
gratitude towards the poor animal who 
had been instrumental in this extraordi- 
nary event, desired to obtain tor his 
canine servant more honourable burial 
than is commonly allotted to this part of 
God's creation. For this purpose, he 
to the sexton of the parish, 



ottering a liberal donation in the event of 
his wishes being gratified' Gold can 
effect every thing; and the wealthy 
applicant found little obstruction to the 
accomplishment of his object. The dog 
accordingly was interred within the pre* 
cincts of consecrated ground > aad there 
is still to be seen (in Newington Church, 
we believe) a carved tablet commemo- 
rative of this very singular incident. 

FOREIGN DRAMA. 

BOOT. AND SOUL. 
[An Extract from the unpublished works 
of M. de Retffenberg, professor in the 
University of Lowvain. J 
SauL 
Arise. 

Am>. 
Who wakes me? 
Soul. 
Hear*st thou the thunder peal 
Whose voice loud calls thee from the si- 
lent dust? 
Time is accomplished. 
BooV. 
1 belong to nothingness. 
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' Sou*. 
There** no Midi thmg.-^oine follow me. 
Body. 

To where? 

Vwhom? 

Soui 
\V Thy Judge. 

Body. 

1 And who is he? 

I Stmt. 

! Thy God. 

floo>. 
} What would he? 
1 Son/. 

Vengeance. 
#od*. 

No, there is no God. 
Soul. 
Unhappy wretch ! 

Body. 
Or if there he, his mercy 
Will forgive the faults of an imperfect 
being. 

Soul. 
Before his throne tboul't find thou art 

deceived. 
Come on. 

Body. 

And who art thou ? 

So**. 

Come. 

** No. 

Soui . 

lam 
Thy eoul. 

Body. 
Away! Death hath released me 
From thy detested intercourse.- -Hence, 

Nor longer trouble my profound repose. 

EXTRAORDINARY PHENOMENON 
A Coi res p onde a t has forwarded to us 
the following account of one of the most 
extraordinary phenomena which we re- 
member to have seen an account of in 
England:— 

On Thursday last, the 2nd instant, 
at Haworth, five miles south of Keighley, 
in the West Riding of the county of 
York, and on thn borders of Laiiensbire, 
about si* o'clock in the evening, a part 
of the high-lands on the Stanbury-moor 
open e d into a chasm, and sunk to the 
depth of six yards, in some places ex- 
hibiting a ragged appearance, and form- 
ing two principal oavitiesy— the one was 
about two Hundred yank, and the other 
not leas than six hundred yards in cir- 
cumference. From these hollows issued 
two immense columns of muddy water, 
and muting at a distance of upwards of 
100 yards from their sources, constituted, 
tor about two boors, an overwhelming 
flood from forty to fifty (sometimes 
screnty) yards in width, and seldom less 



than four yards in depth. This dark 
slimy mixture of mud and water followed 
the course of the rivulet, overflowing its 
banks for tweuty or thirty yards on each 
side, and to the distance of seven or 
eight miles from the immediate irruption; 
all this way is deposited a black moorish 
substance, varying from eight to thirty- 
six inches id depth, and mixed ocasionally 
with sand* and rocky fragments, pieces 
of timber* au ^ uprooted trees, which had 
been borue along by the impetuous tor- 
rent. This heavy and powerful stream 
broke down one solid stoue bridge, made 
Breaches in two others, clogged up and, 
stopped several mill*, lahl flat several 
whole fields of corn* and overthrew to the 
foundation &evcral*hedge* and walls. In 
its course it entered the bouses, floating 
the furniture about, to the astonishment 
and terror of the inhabitants. At the 
time of the irruption the clouds were 
copper-coloured, and lowering; the at- 
mosphere was strongly electric, and un- 
usually close and sultry. There was at 
the same time loud and frequent thunder, , 
with, much zigzag lightning, peculiarly 
flaring and vivid. An' hour before there 
was scarcely a breath of air stirring, but 
the wiud quickly rose to a hurricane, and 
after blowing hard from sk to eight 
o'clock, sunk again into a profound calm* ' 
at which time the henry rain, which had ■ 
continued all the while, ceased, and* 
with the exception of a few floating' 
clouds, the sky was wary serene. > The 
whole is conjectured by the neighbours 
to be caused by. some subterraneous 
commotion, the most considerable as to * 
its remits that has taken place in this 
- kingdom for many generations. The 
river Aire, at Leeds, presented the 'effects' . 
of this phenomenon last Friday afternodw; 
the water that came down the river, wan 
in such a polluted state as to have poison- 
ed great quantities of fish ; and the 
water, continuing in much the same ' 
turbid state, has become entirely useless 
for culinary purposes as well as for 
dyers, Ac. The Commissioners of the 
water-works have given public notice to 
the inhabitants of Leeds, that they will at 
present suspend the supply of water, so 
totally useless to them, until the stream 

subsides into a proper state. 

~~ ANACREOJSTiC. 

Death comas but once, the Philosophers say— 

And 'tis true, my brave boys! bat tost once 
is s clcocber : 
It takes us from drinking and loving swsy , 
It turns us from worm animation to clay. 

4 - J poils at ouc blow lbs best floostr sad 
'encber. 



d »oil 
Wenc 



And Death comes to all, so tbey tall as again— 
And that too, my boys, you'll and to uofcble , 
' Which to me is a reason prodigiously plain. 
Before we remains are, while here we remain, 
To drink sll we can, and to love all we is 
able. 
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Qfyc Cuts be Qc ccUbratttJ Void. ' 




Ao. XXlX^-THE OLD WOMAN 



Dejlti ii Ix'LtiT lli.LEt a NiH* r |ilV, «>t i mitillilnj 
tictue*. ECCLB8 **** 17. 

The grim countenance of this food 
■s . I- 1 4,iii.M- 4i«.-n uot indicate l )m- tame 
resignation as appears it* the former 
Miljj«.:irt. Wholly occupied in mumbling 
her rotary, she pay* no all mil ion lo the 
suumi of a dulcimer, »m wliieli on*- of 
her. conductors n playing Hie other 
skeleton, ir« pal lent of Ibe riowneas 
of the Old Woman*! march, U employ- 
ing menace* nmd blown to make her 
advance.. . 



Ni>. XXK.^TrlE CHILD. 



HI in that is born af i *r»mnn i* el fe« d*yt t 
»dd full of trouble, fit ftameili forth Like a 
flower Mail i» c^t uo*a : Lie AectU *lwj u« 
»ti«daw, and cmittingctb Jiot JOB. x*l. U 

] p ii niter the roof of poverty there is 
aoy comfort, it ta in having children by 
whom we may hope one day lo be 
oobtced. This is the cawe with this poor 
widow ; but Death is of a different 
opinion, aud i* come to carry oJf bcr 
youiigest eh iid, unmoved by her prayers 
and lu in cnta Uooa. 



NOTICES. 

•80 Mrmerous nave been Oar orders for 

the Firot Number of oar new Volume, 

with the Portrait of MmTrev, that a 

new Copperplate has been, by necessity, 



appearance, superiority of EabettiaV 
meaty variety and universal interest ia 
the Articles, wilt, We trust, invariably 
characterise our subsequent Numbers 
We beg to draw the attention of our new 



put in hand,4o supply the additional Subscribers to a few observationa which 



thousands required: 

The scientific Article, and accom- 
panying ftagraving, by me celebrated 
Engineer and MechdhUt alluded to in 
our last, will be inserted in the next sheet. 
A pre** of important matter will, we are 
sure, be a sufficient apology. 

Our readers will recognize a new and 



wtyl be found in page 359 of our last 
Volume. 

As our circulation increases, our com- 
munications also multiply. Every letter 
will have the most respectful attention, 
and be accepted or rejected upon the 
principle of strict impartiality, aud as 
the reoJ merits of the articles warrant. 



superfine paper, made expressly for the We shall trespass on the patience of bur 
Portfolio. A general uniformity of Correspondents until next week. 

LONDON :— WILLIAM CHARLTON WRIGHT, 65, Paternoster 
Row, and may be had of all Booksellers and Newsmen. 

[SCARS, Winter, 45, Gutter Lane. 
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SELF-MOVIHG ORRERY. 



action) wsi preserved, and the raecbsv 
nlcal friction almost annihilated. 
Having completed nil tem porary cxpe 

celebrity at very can«d«.ble«p.ofio writes '^ft. •fef'.^T »«t endeavoured to 
description of 'the 8df-movin*/orrerv by Mr *PPty *" beautiful combination to some 
Busby; and to prove Um utility of these ana* other purpose of general usefulness; and 
^^ to •,?f oer ?!.P oint ^ f . Tiew j ^f e . b * ,r ? H immediately occurred to him, that an 

Orrery might "be so constructed upon 
hydraulic principles, as, by their instru- 
mentality, to afford a more perfect and 
accurate representation of the harmo- 
nious movement of, the heavenly bodies, 
' than had yet been effected. 

Orreries are now too generally known 
to be otherwise than familiar to every 
well-informed person : these instruments, 
however, have hitherto been constructed 
by a complication of wheel-work, which, 
although extremely ingenious, are never* 
tireless altogether unequal to the imi- 
tation of those equable, silent, and unde- 
viating movements which characterize 
the grandest works of the Creator. The "' 
Hydraulic Orrery, on the contrary, pos- 
sesses ,all the advantages of the former 
machines, together with the distinguish- • 
ing characteristic of self-action, and a i 
perfect imitation of the motions, as well 
as the positions, of the planetary bodies. 
It will be recollected, that to constitute 
an orrery, it is not necessary that the 
machine should include all the planets : . 
a machine, which represents the motions 
of the sun, the earth, and the moon, 
is still an orrery ; and to these bodies, 
with Jupiter and his satellites, Mr. Busby 
first applied his hydraulic principles. 
It appears, however, he has recently 
arranged and organized a plan for a 
more extensive Hydraulic Orrery, in < 
which the most remote planets and their 



raaxloas to render the pages of the PORT. 
FOLIO valuable tad eseral, at well as amusing 
and interesting, we bare employed an Artist of 



read too article with mnch tetcrast, and doubt 
BotJ^wiU prove equally so to our numerous 



Thk Busby Orrery, unquestionably 
the most beautiful contrivance of modern 
times, for the popular exhibition of 
Astronomical Phenomena, ranks high an 
well for its mechanical merit as its siiK 
gular beauty of action : it is properly 
termed a self-acting machine, and, to the 
eye of taste, is equally charming ip its 
conception, its organization, and its 
effect. The self-acting Hydraulic Orrery 
seems, indeed, to lay open a new jfeejd 
for the duplay of philosophical me- 



Mr. Bushy, its inventor, wasj it 
engaged, some time back, in a series of 
experiments to determine the resistances 
opposed to floating bodies passing 
through fluids j and his method of per- 
forming (h-^e will, we presume, be in- 
teresting to our scientific readers, both 
as it led to the invention of the machine 
we tire about to describe, and as it 
exhibits the rationale of its construction. 

A ■ ir » ii i.i j reservoir of water was pro- 
vided, baring a small perpendicular shaft 
erected in the centre, and the vessel 
which formed the particular subject of 
experiment was placed upon the water, 
near the circumference, but connected 
With the centre, by an arbor extending 
to the shaft, and supported by a float. 
fhe vessel was pierced in the bottom, satellites are inclnded, 



and the shorter extremity of a siphon 
being soldered into the opening, the 
longer leg hung over the circumference 
of »e reservoir. This leg, unlike that of 
the ordinary siphon, was closed at the 
bottom, but a small lateral aperture being 
tnade, the water spouted through it, in a 
direction at right angles to the arbor, and 
the tessel immediately began to move 



In the centre of his exhibition-room 
was placed a circular reservoir, five feet 
diameter. The Sun, represented by * 
ball of nine inches diameter, sustained 
upon a Slender shaft, about two feet 
above the surface of the water, and borne 
by a small circular floating vessel in the 
middle of the reservoir; this vessel 



carried a syphon, which discharged aj 
with accelerated velocity in an opposite, minute lateral stream iiito a^l7^araT<; 

AMiaaA. eW. * -— — -—- — -* — ■ A ■ ■ - £aV *»m«»Cm._.,J ^4 _ • 'HamAS.muIm *%m ^*%*»,«wA.MS*M«e nirniiliiM mi n ■ ■ n I 



course: in a second or two it arrived at a 
maximum, and the future progress exhi- 
bited that delightful, equable, gliding 
motion, which seems to afford the only 
true smrititude to the silent grandeur of 
the celestial movements. 

The principle upon which this experi- 
ment was made, is that of the well- 
known philosophical machine called 
« Barker's Mill}" but the grand improve- 
ment consisted in combining that priori pie 
with a syphon, supported by a floating 
body; by which means a perfectly uui 
#>rm head of water (and consequently of 



floating rim, or concentric circular vessel, 
which surrounds it. The re-aettoa of 
this discharge causes the vessel bearing 
the Sun to revolve upon an axis ercctect 
in the centre of a bar, extended diame- 
trically across the inner circle of the rim, 
or surrounding vessel. The water thus 
received into the rim flows along a tube 
beneath the surface of a reservoir, and 
enters a floating cylindrical chamber at 
the other extremity. In the centre of 
. this chamber a tube is erected, through 
which a forked rod passes, and bears the 
Earth, represented by a ball of three 
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laches diameter, at an approoriat* 
elevation, and having fa axis duly in- 
clined to the ecliptic. A separate float- 
ing rim surrounds the cylmdric chamber, 
bearing the abaft which carriei the Moon 
on one side, and a re-acting syphon on 
the other, the discharge from which 
impels it round the shaft which bears 
the Earth. This floating rim also acts, 
by contact, npon a small wheel, attached 
to a slender rod, communicating by an 
usnversal joint with the axis of the Earth, 
and thus causes that body to revolve ; 
while the action of a vertical wheel, with 
s radiating axis rolling round a horizontal 
circle fixed to the rod sustaining the 
Earth, gives motion to a smaH Crank, 
which imparts an ascending and descend- 
tag motion to the Moon, and produces 
the obliquity of its orbit ; and a calcu- 
lated disparity between the diameters of 
$e vertical wheel, and the circle upon 
which it rolls, causes tyae ascending and 
descending motions to take place in a 
lest period than one revolution of the 
Moon, and thus gives the due changes of 
the nodes. » 

The abaft which bears the Earth is 
continued beneath the surface of the 
water, and a flat piste, of six inches 
diameter* is connected with a -putfeof 
equal diameter at the circumference, by 
three parallel and oblioue rods extending 
to it at the bottom of the centre of the 
reservoir, thus preserving theparallelifm 
of the Earth's axis, on a principle 
analagous to that of a parallel ruler, at 
the same time the lateral motion of the 
central vessel, bearing the Sun, is pre- 
vented, by a spur, which embraces the 
efceumfcreace of the plate beneath. 

But as the water which is discharged 
by the two syphons already described, 
would soon fill the receptacles, the 
operation of a third syphon is introduced, 
which carries away the superfluous 
water, and by Its lateral discharge on the 
outside the general reservoir, gives the 
annual motion of the Earth and Moon 
about the Sun. ' 

We have thus attempted to describe 
the ponatruclian of this beautiful machine, 
but mere description does but imperfectly 
enavef an idaa of its effect in action. 
Our plate correctiv represents its ap- 
pearance on an enlarged scale, and (on 
a design of our ownX under, circumstances 
whkfa, in actual construction, would 
sender it of delightful interest ; but its 
evolutions must be seen to be understood, 
its novelty and beauty of action felt and 
appreciated. 

. in another part of the room, an inge- 
nious apparatus represented the planet 
Jupiter and his satellites. In this the 
planet is centrally supported on a circular 



floating vessel, and the satellites are 
borne by concentric floating vessels at 
their due distances, respectively, from the 
priniary. The primary receives Us 
motion by the action of a stream of rare- 
fied air, which proceed from the flame of 
a small lamp, and acting against an 
inclined shade or mil, is thrown out in an 
horizontal direction. Thus thecirtuia 
vessel bearing Jupiter, is made to rer 
voire; the motion of this vessel impart* 
a gyratory motion to the whole body of 
water, by transmission from the several 
concentric vessels; and the vessels 
beating the satellites, are consequently 
made to revolve by the action of the 
water itself, with velocities segularly 
diminishing as their distances from the 
primary increase. 

• The Hydraulic Orrery, Its inventor has 
justly observed, may be erected on the 
most extensive scale, on a natural or 
artificial basin in the open air, or would 
form an , interesting appendage to a 
conservatory or aquarium j but, as there 
exists no practical obstruction to the 
erection of these beautiful orreries on 
the great scale, toe venture to recommend 
them a* suitable ornament* for all public 
place*> fa which a euitable piece of water 
occupies a commamding rite. And we 
are decidedly of opinion, that an 
arrangement of thi* eeffiaeting ma- 
chinery, in any tucheHuation, would do 
more to promote a love of science and 
general agronomical information, than 
any thing that ha* been yet effected with 
tkatintentum. 



Rylasd's Living Oruky. 

Try: singular beauty and attractive 
simplicity of the Busby Orrery, and the 
unlimited scale on which it may he 
practically employed, Is approached (it 
m certainly not equalled) by a con- 
trivance for a popular exhibition of the 
planetary system, by John Ryland, in his 
elementary treatise of Mechanics, in the 
year 1768. And a more extensive and 
more perfectly organised arrangement, 
by DeVaux, announced in bis treatise on 
the Longitude.— Ryland's description is 
simple and- concise; he designates his 
arrangement as "a living orrery, made 
with sixteen schooUboy*.'' And, speak- 
ing of astronomy as a science capable of 
popular illustration, be says, 

M It may be taught them in their play- 
hours with as much pleasure as they 
learn to play at marbles, or drive a hoop 
for an hour or two 5 and this may be 
done in the following maimer : 

a Take sixteen blank cards ; write on 
one, the .Sun 5 a seventeenth boy of a 
luge «re cnu-t b, ( ^(fcy^ Sun m 
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tW centre* with bis tenjescr, which* a 
seren hundred thenaand mites. On 
another card write Mercury* with Ms 
period, eighty-eight days, distance from 
tjm 8uo tbirtyttwo miUions, diameter ten 
thousand six hundred miles, end htwty 
motion, which k one hundred th ousa n d 
miles. So go on to Venue* our Earth* 
loeiv, Jupgcr* a*d Saturn, Thai write 
en your other cerde the ntme i end 

Sriods of the ten 1*0000 inonr systemv 
iring thus furnished yeui cards* then 
provide the orbits for themsbem planets* 
go into eny plain ncld or piece, when 
toys can pley j dsaw n eircte ef taw 
hundred feet diameter, whieh yaw meat 
easily do with ft cord end e brooas-etfcnv 
ordering one hoe to bold the coed- in the 
centre, while von descries the circle with) 
the stick el the ether end of the string. 
When yon here farmed yenr circle, 
divide the sejnMieineter into n hundred 
parte* if yon cho u se eaaotn o m, take fire 
of these perts Iron the centre, end dc? 
scribe e circle for Mercujry T s orbit ; take 
seeen perts for the orbit of Venus j ten 
parts for our Earth*s orbit \ fifteen part* 
for the orbit of Marc* fifty-two perm* 
that is aftaUwo feel, for the orbit ef 
Jupiter. And let the outward cirein ef 
a hundred feet renreeenl the orbit of 
Setum, whieh hi the boundary of the 
Newtonian system, 
your circles far oni 
fcarth, far Jupiter* 
and last of ail fae fietusn's five miens. 
There is no occasion to be sernpuloneiy 
exsct tiH tbe boys ere well reread* at 
these first easy notions treduce them to 
accuracy by degrees. Wbistorii Astro- 
nomical kVincietts ef fttotigkm and 
Ferguson's Astronomy will funusbentftle 
materials for all eonr purposes. Now 
begin your play* nx your boya in their 
circles, each with his card in bis bene, 
and then put your orrery in motion, 
gi ring each boy a direction to move from 
west to east* mercury to move swiftest* 

Sm) the others in proportion to their) 
istaaces, and each boy repeating in hie 
turn, the contents of his card) concerning 
his distance, magnitude, period,, and 
hourly motion. Half an bonr spent in 
this play once a week will, in the eons- 
pats of a year, fix such dear ami sum 
(dens of the solar system, as they can 
never forget to the last hour of ljfe } and 
will probably rouse sparks of geniofu 
which will kindle into a bright and 
beautiful flame in the manly part of life. 

Pn Taux's Military Orrery. 

D* Vavx's arrangement is evidently 
built on, and was in all probebjtilyt tug- 
ccited, by Rf land's method. Of its 



/» andiifts cncellencenf l 
we cannot doubt, but its origf* 
entity, after the proposal of our conneryw 



we are bound to 



Be waejLthus describes his 1 

that yon. been n 
in the Isle of Wight, 



duunetes, with n southern aspect) 
the buy of St. Helen's, foeminff 
declivity of tt* degrees, free* the 
ktbnvcentratbeesdbearewnd 
snu n jen, hawing n skylight and windnwn 
" This paeiuon will be our 
and at the same tame walk 
lite Sun in the middle of our 
As this 

fecv 

it. must be at least 99 font dunueters 
saseter scp r csco tfag that of the 
I the distance of the Berth, moan 
the Sun being about lPOofhw menu? ten, 
if we mftsnded to piece the Berth at its 
tnmdistnncefromtheSun, relaeree torre 
diamfariy then the Bnrthls piaee or orbit 
would be ^Qnw feet from tbeSwu, sent 
the diameter of the Earth in Una hypo- 
thesis would he only 9-ttthe inchest 
and censequently the superior 
would be, in proportion, at a ' 
moeominerelne for one object} but if 
we keep that proportion two ft-19thft 
mches for the diameter of the Barm, and 
if we tone* the samefar all 



we shall bare Mercery ^UNhe 

ef an bstV Venus * inches, the Barter 
two S42ths inches, Mara one S48th* 
inches, Jupiter * foes, Saturn 1 foe* 
8 mcliovand Gem giusalO mches. 

« Ac to the distances of each 
from tbe Sun (which is the f 
of each of their wreite,), if we sduptftkeiv 
pronortioaaldistaoceS) ae in thefast line 
of the above table, we shall have Mercury 
4 feet, Venus 7> the Earth, 10* Mam 16* 
Jupiter be, Saturn 9ft, and Oeergiuin MM* 
met distance from their centre, the Sua* 
that is to my, trass-ear pusilieoi 

"Now,lef ue trace our p mn h aihsru, un- 
it should be done before the buildlnf of 
the pneUioa. For the nuepoce, taste n 
cued, at least lMrfeet kmcfttie a peg at 
each end) fin one of these pegs at the 
centre point) deduce lft> feet for the 
srsni dis meter of the naWHon; thee, at 
19Qfoetforrber,treeew4ts>4beotaera«e> 
n cMe, which wiU he the orttt ef the 
remotest planet Go uici um, Bau b l e 
the cord in twoy and at 06 feet from* the 
anrmce of' the paeitiou'i peace, you will' 
have the orbit of nature to trace there. 
At the distance of 69 feet from tbe pn> 
veHun, you will trace theorbit ef Jupiter; 
at 1& feet* that of Mare* that of the 
Earth at 10 feet; of Venus at?; and ef 
at 4 met, from the outside of 



fit shut Monro onutr. 



ft 



he itfrtion. 

tinCS must t» 



Each of these circular 
be the middle of a gravel- 
warny which will be the track of eeob 
planet. It would not occasion a great 
deal more trouble to turn these circlet 
into elhpses ; but a» these orbits except 
that of Mercury, bare little eccentricity* 
aad hare different node*} which change 
sitnntions every year, though Tory slowly, 
we must content ourselves mdeteimmiug 
the ellipsis of the earth. The eccentricity 
of this orbit is the sixtieth part of the 
diameter of that orbit. As we have given 
•to this diameter «0 feet, the sixtieth part 
of it is four inches. Then we shall trace 
the ellrptic orbit of the earth, as usual* 
by ellipse ligure; but iueueb a manner} 
that the north point of it shall be four 
inches nearer the Sun, and the other ex* 
tremity of that diameter eight inches 
farther. This diameter is called the 
apsides. The other shorter diameter 
which crosses this one from east to west, 
is the eeeinoxiel* and will be four inches 
iess than the other diameter. 

"Now that we bare Axed the prepon. 
tion of each planet in diameter (cense 
queenly m bulk), and of the distances in 
our planisphere^ we will represent ' 
wish ffobulsx transparencies} each of 
these transparencies elevated to about 
lour lest from the ground, but mom or 
lest according to their different i n cl ine 
tion relatively to the Berth. The Sun 
imslf will be a collection of selectors, or 
a-locus of the most brilliant light 
Ue* and the pnvUkm will he 
it, being supported by light pillars, hi 
order that the spectators or observers in 
the pavilion amy see wetter the effect of 
the wboie; which, they could net, if their 
eyes were stnftck with lights. 

"Each of the ifrbwler transpar en c ies 
of the planets will be the bead of some 
cert of god or goddess, such ss M er cu ry, 
Venus, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, and bis 
"" * gracious majesty, sitting in little 
* which cars- will be directed from 



west to east, and drawn by seven soldiers 
or other men aorustomed to march la 



« I should have mid that each of them 
tnmsnsneneieswillbe not only eMuseront 
hu|k, but also of diffctent degress of 



briefness, or apparent colour, 
toMmVdmtsm7e%erdu^walsgalasnwcn; 



£ besides, on theepfosise aide of the 
a dark hsmitehtir mm " 
to each els ant By tbia 
awmntennhenmdetohevondmtmdrn* 
tatjon in that dark hemisphere. It will 
have this advantage also, that any spec- 
tator placed near the Carta (that it to 
my geecewtrknUpO or. user some other 
rut be eMe* me me different 



phases, even of the Berth, which will be 
very curious i because all these effects 
which require so much observa tion and 
study, will be produced at once, end in a 
snort time, through proportionally as ex* 
net es cue be expected of an ertmcia* 
experiment; 

"To put this pleoeUrfr system in mo- 
tion at Pleasure, you have only to give 
uour order, to make e signal* or to my, 

* march ;* than the music beginning to 
play a march* and each soldier making 
his step iu measure, the plantts will ex- 
ecute their revolution in due time rem- 
trvely one to the other : that is to my, the 
entreat to the Sun wlM make as maay 
revo luti ons as they do in the sky during 
^e great revolntionsof the sOperior ones. 

"For this effect, If the mnjiciens 
regulate each m easure to be in two se- 
conds in time, the soldiers will else 
make each of their stees in two seconds ; 
then each soldier holding the pole of his 
•ear with the right band, and marching 
on the border of bis path, the extent of bis 
steps will be regulated by as many short 
sticks lying flat en the aide of the gravel, 
_ _ but net in the way of the car, and upon 
them which stidk the csidters wrH place the 
" miiale of their feet at each step ; so that 
if the orbit of C ss rgv am, the farthest 
plans!, is walked over in eighty minutes* 
f each step of the soldier being only six 
mnbes,) and the orbit of the earth (which 
is only thirty s tees of two feet, or sixty 
eeconds iu time,) m one minute, the 
Earth willaiakeeigbty revolutions during 
woe of the Gorogium, which is conform- 
able to nature, and so on in proportion 
with aH the others. 

"fa the spaee then of one hour and 
twenty minutes, yon will be eble to make 
e whole treatise of practical sstronomy." 
Some useful appendages to the orrery 
am described after this, which ere, bow. 
ever, of minor importnnce, and would 
occupy too mnch suaee to insert. The 
Dearest axed star is to be represented 
by e light in a ship at anchor fifteen 
miles rrom the pavilion) end the vi- 
rions motions of the moon are to be ex- 
hibited by seme wheel-work added to 
the inside of the car of the Earth (or 
Towns) end ceuiieetod with the wheels of 
this can, «wbkb will give s circular 
motion to a little globe representing the 
Moon f* and the other pttuett may be 
' with mtetUtes in the same 
The author has not even for- 
gotten the Comets; he mentions that 

* some small rockets ired from the pa- 
vilion in an obKone direction would 
imitate pretty well the effects of the 
Comets, and would not diminish the 
f Ui hwy of the astrono mica l experiments. 
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THE FLOWERS OF LTnaUTMl£. 



THE HERMIT IN ITALY. 

■ » V 

The greet success of M. Jouy in his 
•cries of light essays, under the title of 
the Herwdt, baa given birth to a large 
tribe of imitat We essayists. The w Her- 
mit in London" was clever enoug h, sod 
has been well received. M. Jouy himself 



woman knocked tbtice, when the door 
opened without onr seeing any one. She 
shot it behind her, and opened soother; 
saying at the same time, ' Don't be 
afraid, yon wiH not have long to wait.* 
Nevertheless, I wsited some time alone 
and in deep darkness. My reflections 
were every thing but satisfactory, and f 



appears very fond of the title, and has thought that it was intended to initiate 
given it to several subsequent works, me, in my own despite, into the secrets 

F ... _* .l — l_— i of the Carbonari, who were then forming 

themselves throughout Italy, and par- 
tfcolnrty in the Venetian states, for the 
expulsion of the French. I began to 
repent of my imprddent confidence, 
when I beard a small door open on one 
side of the room where I was. The old 
woman entered with a lamp • and alter 
following her some forty steps np 



but none of them have .been very sue 
cessful. The volumes before us are by 
some anonymous author, and resemble 
their prototypes in name,, and not in 
style. They are neither more nor less 
than travels in Italy, written in the 
manner of Dupaty, now and then diver- 
sified with sosne essay growing out of 
the subject. We have had occasion 
lately to notice so many books of travels, winding" staircase, we came once more 



that we shall be as short as possible in 
our review of the travelling portion of 
this work. Whenever the author adheres 
to the guide book, he is just as dull as 
tbey are, but when be details bis own 
adventures, or gives us sketches of man- 
ners, he is smart, clever, and interesting, 



into the light of day. We traversed 
two rooms rather luxuriously furnished, 
though in an antique way, and orna- 
mented with a great many pictures, 
which 1 felt no deposition to admire. I 
was then introduced into a large closet 
somewhat mysteriously lighted, In which, 



These adventures are prettily heightened on a high seat, sat a large female, about 



by occasional touches of imagination, 
as will be manifest from the following 
extract. We should premise that our 
author bad fallen in with a Count Vivalda 
at Milan, a needy noble, who belonged 
to a famous detachment of brigands, 
and whp W» out of bis infinite regard, 
presented the author with, a ring which 
was to serve as a protection amongst all 
the Italian banditti. Our traveller is 
now at Verona, iu the Amphitheatre :— 

" Whilst 1 was occupied in examin- 
ing the outward walls, I perceived a 
little old woman wandering about me, 
and apparently desirous of entering into 
conversation :— * My good woman,* said 
I, < what do you want ?'— « Chut, chut,' 
said she, ' don't be afraid * you ase 
quite safe— follow me.' Understanding 
nothing of this mysterious address, I 
could not imagine wtty the old woman, 
u> speaking thus, bad her eyes intently 
fixed on my left hand, when I recollected 
the ring which tbe«Count Vivalda had 
given me at Turin, and which I had 
mechanically continued to wear without 
attaching to it the slightest importance. 
My first movement was to escape from 
this dangerous companion. A stranger 
at Verona, without a single person to 
whom 1 was known, and arrived there 
within the last two hours, 1 was fearful 
of having fallen into the hands of some 
spy of the police, and that the fatal ring 
had made me appear as one of the gang 
of Meino. StilL the ioquisitiveness of 
my nature prompted me to foUow the 
oii woman at all hazards. The old 



forty years of age, but, as she appeared 
to me, of singular beauty. Scarcely 
had she beheld me, when she cried out : 
*8bagHate y Xueto, quel Sign&r* e «n 
FVtmcese.-— (You have made a mistake. 
Lucy, this Is a Frenchman.) She arose ; 
and approaching me with indescrib- 
able grace, and having motioned to 
the attendant to retire, begged me to 
sit down. We both fek some difficulty 
in breaking silence and entering upon a 
conversation for which neither of us had 
any topic. But 1 remembered my coun- 
try, and said, with as much gallantry as 
1 could muster, that the honour of fteeing 
her was some apology for the informal 
manner in which it had been brought 
about, and I entreated her to give me 
some explanation, assuring her of my 
complete discretion. * Before all, ( said 
she, 'tell me how you came possessed of 
that ring.' I thought my best way was to 
tell the exact truth. « Ah !' said she, « the 
Count VidaWa was yesterday at Verona, 
and he le arn e d that the public authorities 
were aware of his presence. He bud 
appointed a rendezvous near the Arena, 
with one of his* lieutenants who was to 
arrive this day. The hour was precisely 
that which you chose for visiting the 
amphitheatre; and, as my servant was 
to recognise' him by a ring similar to 
that which you wear, nothing could be 
more natural than the mistake 1 which 
has taken place. For myself, 1 am not 
at all vexed aC the blunder, for I like 
the French as much as 1 hate their 
government. You plume yourselves in 
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thesagaci , 
you. wrB» prntgtty, smile when I tell 
you that I profess to read tbe future, 
and predict events to come.* I could 
no longer doubt that 1 was in company 
with a fortune-teller. 

" « Madam,' I replied, «l cannot deny 
mat I am one of the unbelieving: and, 
even if 1 were not to admit it, your art 
wocM not be able to detect it 5 but, 
between ourselves, there are so many 
ways of deceiving mankind, and mock- 
ing their credulity, that, without believ- 
ing in predictions, still 1 do not feel any 
of that hatred which they generally 
excite. I am well aware that a fortuitous 
conc u rrence of circumstances very often 
creates a doubt, even in the strongest 
minds, on points of conjectural know- 
ledge. The good old times of oracles, 
however, have long since passed away, 
** well as thoaeaf miracles; and although 
I am ready to believe you a more slot-, 
ml soothsayer than our own famous 
Mademoiselle Le Normaud, yet, if my 
own indiuatioos were to prevail, the 
subject of our conversation should be a 
very different one from fortune-telling.' 

"Tbe face of the prophetess was 
covered with blushes, and an expression 
almost sublime gave something of ideal 
to her beauty. Her eyes glittered, her 
chest' heaved, a spirit of enthusiasm 
took possession of her, and she s e em e d 
as if some divinity had inspired her as 
she- rose and burst forth: 'Verona,! 
Verona ! thou* hast seen him maintain 
with dignity the whole weight of his 
royal misfortune; cowardly senate of 
Venice! ye have chased, him from his 
asylum, and the name of the kings of 
his race has been blotted out from your 
golden book. Venice! thou shaft never 
be any thing but an enslaved city. 
King ! thou shaft revist again the throne 
of thy fathers. Tbe Pyrenees shall 
avenge the Alps : the glory which has 
been gathered from the conquest of 
Italy shall be lost before the walls of 
Madrid. There it w that the deliverance 
of mankind shall be engendered. What 
art thou, oh Power f I behold thy 
birth, thy growth, and thy sudden de- 
struction. In vain has the daughter of 
empires joined her hand to that of a 
great man: the neice of a beautiful 
queen, who perished by tbe hangman's 
stroke, shall not long wield the sceptre of 
astbority. Do you see the Apostolic 
Chief of Christianity wearing oat in 
exile his years and his virtues ? Already 
the names of a mighty conflagration, 
flash forth from me Northern skies, like* 
some bright **** •*». ° h » Ft**! 
hew great thy disaster after all thy 



glory! Where are'the legions of Yarns ? 
— Where w Varus himself? In a solitary 
island at the extremity of the world, 
where his greatest punishment wifl be to 
s;now that bis name and his deeds never 
travelled so tar. But what a perilous 
calm-succeeds to tbe tempest! what in- 
testine divisions ! What is that hydra 
which is preparing its hungry maw about 
the tottering thrones of Europe ? Verona ! 
Verona ! it is within thy walls that the 
powers of the world are to assemble. 
And for what? Yes, France ! that effort 
over, and 1 behold thee, by a happy union 
of new glory and ancient destiny, peace- 
ful under tbe authority of thy Kings and 
the power of thy laws, and opulent in 
thy industry j but, remember the incon- 
stancy of victory and the instability 
spempire. Heavens! do I not see 
Greece burst forth from the monuments 
of her ruin! But Italy ! fur her there if 
an eternity of sorrow and slavery. The 
waves of Tiber and Eridanus will not be 
subjected to the Seinei but their tribute 
must be carried hereafter to the Danube 
Oh, my country!—! have no country! 
— Italy is no more!' 

I listened to this burst of extravagance 
with considerable excitement. She ceased 
speaking, and wiped away the tears from 
her eyes: but I gased at her without 
daring to< address her— 'You wiU ,dW 
cover,* said she, with a meamahdly 
sweetness of manner, «Yon will discover 
nothing but idle fancy in what 1 have" 
said 5 but if I deceive you, 1 also de- 
ceive myself; for I speak from a deep 
conviction of the truth of what 1 say. 
Believe me, there are moments in lite 
when an enthusiastic soul can tear awaj 
the veil which hangs before the future. 
You will see that nearly all those events 
which were just now so completely 
present to my imagination, wilt hereafter 
literally come to pass ; but I— I shall 
never behold them. Death is not tar 
remote; and why should 1 regret lite, 
where there is nothing left me to do?, 
when there is nothing left me to love ? 
The fire of passion warms your sex. but 
it con sum es ours. Tbe age of illusions 



awaylike tbe flowers of tbe spring. 
Do not attempt to see me again during 
your stay in Verona. Leave me now.'— 
In saying these words, she gave me her 
hand, which I kissed with a better feeling 



than that of mere gallantry. Sheu^^ 
to be deeply affected with the memory of 
some settled grief, and her sighs were 
strangely affecting. Presently she left 
me, and the old woman came to conduct 
me th rough a noble gallery into a large 
const, from which 1 emerged into the 
street in front of the Capuchin church. 
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ijro. xxxr.— 7 



mow of 



all tw whose nostrils wu the breath of llKT 
ojacliaafcwunia tawdry *ed did. 



/9E& **.**. 
Wot, y a s fio tfj woel to alt who trow 

la lais vile world abide ; 
fiavdamea await you bia>wilh -grief, 

lAjid MUMlew Mb betide. 

Tbortgh now to you a ptentepa* afpa** 
' Of fortune'* gifts may faj^ 
We Death wilt come, or soon qr Jajte, 
Atbftaottoali: 



No. XXXM.-THE KING. 

^thaiis b>d*y akiug , fr^gg3^ d & 

7> Jiiia w>o. *b> day> sceptre sway* 

In eostly pride a king, 
tjfciraow'e l^ht, wijh baleful ppccoY 

A Airefal fee will bnpg; 

flat Mb, *bo rales efer nations bif|h» 

Aawpowaraalluiigdaait guinea, 
Wbta Death Iswofittwi* 6ii»«j»it» 

9W 



ODE TO MARIAN If. 

The son rolls through the cloudless blue, 



The nsoswiaJna. tort, are decked srita dew, 
The tallies cWh*d in f row : 
1ewy mounjtaias, cloudless i 



and, saining, partita the 

mm taint, Jore, 
„ tallies p "-* 

**Mf w J moul ,r 

are-darkness— gloom to me, — 
Ijfy Soul on love's- swift pinion flies, 
7*jPo |Mi> llonp esi tttee 

e to atssj or flower, or spray, 




JTprest 



Isrindar.itiU 
be course pursue, 
bVr ram and hill. 



, ACRpSTIip !to MaJSQARET. 

• K sSsM tt seek thought, save what's or thee, 
j|t ay nt'or am I, while thon'rt away : 




*4 BPJTAPp 1* A COUNTRY CHURCH- 

ByaWidpw. 

Waco no* tor sue, mt only dear, 
1 am not dead, but sleepeth here j 
Therefore make "haste, prepare to d§> # 
For shortly you mutt come to I. 

fn a fortnight iM$ dUpnuolafentournew 

ifuvfjcd again ; and an ingmUm* gm- 

tlen^an wrote 

TfIB ANSWER. 
I am not dead, mydaamatliM, 
For I hare spat aantHer wife ; 
Therefore I cannot come to tsee. 
For 1 am going to bed to sat-. 

EPIGRAM, 
fimoa does vow, any, he does swear, 
He'll d£ce w4th pone but whet axe tor. 
•* Suppose wis women sbonld dispense 
Oof Hands to none oat men Of sense I'*— 
•^uppc^^welLs^sisj^saidwtiaAtkaar 
« Wil, ftr,| esjd nwaax dene* anjdn.^ 
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No. xxxin>-Tfn obntccnan. 

What nan it he. that ttreth , and shall not me 
aVaint whalf hi deliver fcfc iM from the hand 
ofthegTamt MALM mautv. 48, 

Whet mn Is be, however great, 

Where'er his lot is cast, 
Who is iUi nmrml world shaH live, 

And Death shaH never taste ! 



What man b be, w|bp that fell dart, 
Which conquers sll, can brave? 

Or Jus own life, by force or skity, 
Fron*peatho» tone fcs save? 



No. XXXIV— THE CANOW. 

BehoMI tl» boor b at bead, 

MATT, xsvi. A 

Though crowds attend thee to the choir, 
• And flatt'rers throng the way, 
Ad bumble suppliant tbou most come, 
And here thy homage pay, 

for thee the Fates do load e\esann4» 

Aid instant Death does crave j 
A day* which no owe can retard, 



hatchjug fish. 

TEftCwIKsnshave a method of hatch- 
iagthe spawn of fisfe, and tbas protesting 
it from the accidents which asnally 
ih n troj an great • portion at* H. The 
Imtinjia carefully collect, on the mar- 
fin and aarssce of waters, all those 
which soniaia the 



•pawn of Ash $ whan they have a snf- 
fcient qnaatitf, Ibey ill with it the 
shell of a fresh ben'e egg, which has 
bans praaionsly eiapsied, stop up the 
hole, and put it ander a sitting fowl, 
s number of days, they 
mamU* warned by the 



GEORGE FARQUHAR. 

AfTfcn the death of Fajrqahar, the 
cembraeed dmmatie writer, the following 
u sound among his papers, ad- 
to Mr. Warn, the actors- 

«• Dbab, Boa,— I have not aay thins; 
to leave thee, to perpetuate my memory, 
but two helpless girls— look upon them 



SSJS4 awa young fry are prcssmly hear bed, testament of Emhn 
and am |nmt in pnre fmsh water till smmed by aim, aad 
they are large enough to be thrown into 
am pond uriftVthu old fish. The sale 
of spam mr thai purpose, forms an 
important branch of tssaVa inChhm. 



, and think c€ him that was to 
the last moment of bar life thine, 

« Qtorgt Jfarouaar." 

It would not be doing justice to Rfcv 
WMks to eonseal that thin mrmianseds 
which rmembled the celebrated 
of Eadanudmy una duly mv 
by him, aad that when they bo* 
came of an age to he put out into the 
Id m b es m ea r , he p r o cur e d a 1 
of 1^ to supply the i 
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BARBERS. 

From a very remote period, harbere 
have enjoyed the privilege of retailing 
and disseminating news. A snort time 
after their installation at Rome, their 
shops became the rendezvous of all idlers 
and newsmongers, who were greedy to 
hear the reports of the town, and politi- 
cal intelligence. Plutarch asBrms, that 
this custom, which they bad of receiving 
the gossips of the town, made them all 
great talkers $ and he cites on this sub- 
ject an anecdote of king Archelous, 
whose barber, an intrepid speaker, asking 
him in what manner he would like to be 
shaved-— u without speaking a word," re* 
plied the king! 

Amongst the ancients, a barber was a 
much more important personage than in 
our days. His shop must have been* in 
fact, greatly frequented. Every indi. 
vidua! who had not the means of keeping, 
« slave, exclusively charged with the 
cant of his beard and_his toilette,. , was 
obliged every morning To repair To the 
barber's. It was rare for a man to have 
at his awn bouse* either mirrors, combs, 
or other apparatus for dressing ; he was, 
therefore, ojbtiged to have recourse to 
the barber, whose functions were to cut, 
pluck ont and'cnrl the hair, to shave and 
pair the nails. 

• It often happened, that the dandies 
entered the bouse of a barber, under 
pretext of hearing news, bat in reality, 
to observe if the air or some other cause 
had not deranged the symm e try of their 
hair. Plutarch blames this excess of a& 
fectation; it is not rational, says he, that 
when one leaves the chair of a barber, he 
should present himself before a mirror, 
to examine if his hair is well cut, and his 
beard well trimmed. 

We have already said, that the barbers 
cut the hair ; bat they did not use scis- 
sars, like the moderns; tneyemployedonly 
razors, more or leas sharp. This custom 
undoubtedly preceded the invention, of 
an instrument resembling our scissars, 
which was a pincer, terminating in two 
sharp blades, which, in passing one 
against the other, cut with facility, A 
second pincer, but very small, was made 
use of to pull out and pluck the hairs of 
the head and face. If we may believe 
lertuluen, there were women whose only 
trade it was to clear the frees of the men 
from superfluous hairs, either with a 
pincer, or by means of a pitch plaisser, 
which they applied warm to the akin. 
There were .also some who shaved the 
beard with as much dexterity, as the moat 
skilful barber.* 

Those who wished to conceal their age 



took care to have all white hairs re- 
moved, but when they were rich, they 
easilf found amongst their flatterers, 
persons complaisant enough to render 
them willingly this service. According 
to the accounts of the ancients, it ap- 
pears, that, in most respects* the barbers 
and their shops, though, perhaps, more 
elegant, much resembled pur own. 

CROSS READINGS. 

A young man angling in the New 
River yesterday caughu-en elderly wo- 
man passing through Water Lane. 

A new percussion gun lock on an im- 
proved principle which will dischar g e a 
number of men at a Cabinet Maker's 
shop. 

In the press and shortly will be 
printed— loO pieces of fine bine calico. 

A good opportunity now presents 
itself to a young married couple to take 
care of—Death from the bite of a mad 
cat. 

A vacancy occurs in a Gentleman's 
Seminary near Town for— a yoastp Bear 
just smwri.frtisn GfcWilantt N 

It is said the Emperor of Russia will 
shortly— let a milk walk in Oerkenwe4| 
doing a good stroke of business. 

We beg to caution our readers against 
a man going about Town, and carrying 
under his arm— th«,new London Bridge* 

It gives us great pleasure to hear that 
the Manufacturing Towns are— removed 
for the convenience of sale. 

Pursuant to an order of the High 
Court of Chancery the— beasts at Exeter 
'Change will be fed every Evening at 
nine o clock. 

Wanted in a respectable evangelical 
family— a young prig just returned from 
the Tread MiK. 

For Calcutta direct— the New Church 
in the Waterloo Bridge Road. 

We are very much concerned to state 



that on Thursday last as a laboarinf m 
was going to his work— Justice Bayley 
passed sentence of Death upon him* 

Marlborough Street— Yesterday a very 
e ffe m in a te looking s«*sooege was accused 
of carrying eway~.a fine large Elephant 
just arrived from Bengal 

Thoughts and sentimen t s o f a quar- 
tern loaf for 8d. 

A 
bouse in the 
the 

elegant teak built ship Alfred, with all 
her sails, masts, rigging, Ice. 

It is reported (though we cs 
for the truth of it) that— a dandier** 
shop is to be d i sp o se d of. 

HENRI. 



TOT OU. 

went yesterday into an eating 
he Borough and de v ou r ed in 
voracioas mnaner— that fine 
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LOUIS XVIII. 

In consequence of the death of Louts 
XV1M*> a biographical account ia naturally 
looted for by the readers of the Port* 
folio ; and ever anxious to oblige our 
friends, we present them with the follow* 
iag memoir of that Monarch : 

Louis Stanislaus Xavier de France, 
Count de Provence, second son of the 
Dauphin, the son of Louis XV. was born 
at Versailles, November 17, 1756 From 
his earliest years he manifested a timid 
and reserved d i s po sit i on. Educated with 
hit two brothers, the Duke de Berri 
(afterwards Louis XVI.) and the Count 
a'Artois, he always displayed a greater 
reserve towards lib elder than his younger 
brother. He- made considerable acquire- 
ments in classical literature, and bore 
the reputation of being an elegant scholar, 
sad a man of wit. . . . 

Op the 20th of June, 1791, he fled 
secretly from Paris, at the tame 
"ffcreniai 



Lt»isXVL,butbya<)iff« 
fortunate route. While his Royal brother 
was led back from Varennes to prison 
and a scaffold, the Count de Provence 
escaped to Cobleatz. Failing to rally 
round him a sufficient number of French- 
men to attempt his . restoration, he 
sought refuge in Germany) he after* 
wmrda lived at Turin with his lather-in* 
law, tbeKing of Sardinia, and then at 
Verona, under the name of the Count de 
LiUe. On the death of his nephew* 
Louis XVII., he assumed the name of 
Louis XVUI. 

In 1796, Louis, who bad resided some 
time at Venice, was, in compliance with 
a requisition from the Government of 
France, commanded to leave that State. 
He then, accompanied by only two 
officers, repaired to the head-quarters of 
the Prince of Conde, at Illegal, 

Louis learned at the 
death of the Duke d* Enghien, and that 
the Order of the Golden fleece had been 
bestowed upon Buonaparte. His Ma- 
jesty instantly returned, his decoration of 
the Order, the investitureof which he bad 
received, being a French Prince, to 
Charles IV ., with the following letter :— 
"Sire and dear Cousin.— It is with 
regret that I return you the insignia of 
the Order of the Golden fleece, which his 
Majesty, your lather, of glorious memory, 
confided to me. There can exist nothing 
in common between me and the great 
criminal whom audacity and fortune 
have placed upon my throne, which he 
has had the barbarity to stain with the 
pure blood of a Bourbon, the Duke 
d*£nghien. Religion teaches me to pardon 



sects ought always «s> be iny enemy. 
Providence, from inscrutable motives, 
may ordain that I shall end my days in 
exile; but neither my contemporaries 
nor posterity shell ever, even to my last 
breath, say, that in the hour of ad versify 
I showed myself unworthy of occupying 
the throne of my ancestors." 

In the summer of 1T93, when looking 
out of the window of an obscure German 
faro, near Ulm, be was wounded in the 
upper part of the forehead by a belt, 
supposed to nave been fired from a 
horse-pistol on the opposite side of the 
street. The per p et r at o r was never dhv 
covered, and Louis forbade all search to 
be made after him. 

In 1798, Louis XVUI. was acknow- 
ledged by the Emperor of Russia, Paul 
1, as King of France and Navarre; and 
was invited by him to reside in the ducal 
castle at Mittau, until be could restore 
him to the throne of his ancestors. 
Louis therefore left the army of Gondev 
with whom be had for nearly two years 
shared all privations, penury, want, and 
dangers. At Mittau he was first treated 
with all the honours due to a Sovereign, 
which another snore fortunate Prince 
could bestow. He bad n guard of 
honour of 800 Russians in his castle, 
besides a body-guard of French noblemen 
created for him, and paid by the Em- 
peror. The Russian commander at 
Mittau was entirely under his orders; 
and his levees were crowded by the 
nobility of Courl*nd,LivonJa,and Russia. 
As the pecuniary bounties of Paul were 
more than sefficient for a Prince, econo- 
mical from principle and custom as well 
as from delicacy, a number of ruined 
exiles flocked to Russia to share them. 
The duration of this prosperous adver- 
sity, however, was not long j the Em- 
peror, influenced by the power of France, 
suddenly changed his conduct, add sent 
the King, whom he had •acknowledged 
and invited to his dominions, orders to 
quit the Russian territory within a week. 
Three i 
payment! 
withheld, 

Frenchmen at Mittau, were, 
qnence, reduced to the utmost distress, 
because they had all been ordered to 
depart with their king. 

The Duchess of Angouleme, the 
virtuous daughter of Louis XVI. bad 
never ceased to reside with her uncle 
since she bad recovered her liberty, and 
married her first cousin. On the order 
coming from the Emperor, she inquired 
of her uncle what he intended to do t 
The King told her it was his determi- 



m nonns lemury vinu » wotk. 
months previous to this order, the 
rot of the usual pen si on had been 
Ad, and Louis XVIII. and all the 



but the tyrant ^of my sub- nation "to quit within 34 hours a 
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itbe sosoe of hospitality ( and 
Jmatubsbsdooittheiimmtolrsjrelss 
IttbtfforomlyAme, end the little that 
lue p m iiss ed was necessary for the 

accompanied ban, he f«M on the next 
dsy leave Mitfnotm foot, and show the 

now to support mudbrtnnm.* 1 

At her mssriaejr, the Dnohess of 
^nnoujesne had aeeeived from her Aral 
cousins* the Eesncror endJtonress of 
Gcrsseaa, a box of jewels 4 awl without 
inforssins; any person of her intention) 
abete«tiormaeieir»a«ioWaiDcd open 
tbete jewels a sum of 



not oolf for bar uncle's traveJting ex- 
penses* bat to provide for tbe iaemeomte 
wants of bsr Countrymen at M Ulan. 



When her uncle, the next ... 

discovered ttingenerwa* act, tbe tears of 
ail tbe offered Fsenehmrn tola their 
Prince, that by pressing bat sauce to bis 
bosopvlne should reward, instead of 
VffMDtMg, |be first act of ber life whseh 
abe ba^ over oaneeaJed from bhn. This 
young ftasw bed, la tbe d n nf eon s of 
tbe Tem pts, early leant so baow the 
little value of eitber jewels, sank, or even 
Me; MweUessbe seal doty of bsnaav 
frit* and sue morth of apdoserrod 



.AJfareospe wnneVrinea in the wilds of 
inkwpifiBkPiessin,fca policy of Bw wie 
MPteto beep Louis XVI1L at a distaaoa 
mm bu bnwUm, left ban at lee* 
HnansM to inhabit tbe castle of the 
dethroned Kh* of Poland, e* Warsaw* 
where, in saoee fortunate times, one of 
Ws 0wnsnceatnf% Henry Ul.» bad ruled 
as a Kim; where his ssaternal grand 
UOhen Sl en wl eu e , had ticeoclected Ring 
by a Fotnh Diet, and awgeeribe d as an 
Vsnrnsr by a Pousb foetssn. Who* 
painful l enu n ubronecs , what end rcflsc- 
too* for tbe wclUiwormod and active 
iniimofl^uftsXVlll! 

The trannwilftty of thai retreat was 
distorbed by another bnanhetisn won 
another Monsreh. Tbe Pruesisa Metis* 
tor, Meyer, asked Louis XF1H, to 
raoowace the throne of Branca in favour 
of B u o n a p ar te; bat be refosed.wttb a 
noble dignity, which mast have appalled 
the man who thus dared to insult aim. 
A plot bavins; been discovered, which 
had for its object tbe saasssioation of 
tbe King, determined him to qeit 
Wats*** wbienhedid winta a fow day* 
after, 

lac last add only safe asylnm of the 
Uonseof uWbonwuBm Bnwfond, where 
1 not only with the 
hot when an the 



pensions from tbesewl crowned heads 
of Earope (at one time amounting to 
ffMOOi. a-veer), bad ceased, theystiU 
rece i ve d sosttcient to enable them to Ire* 
In splendour. The royal palace at 
ilolyroad was as si gned to them ; fat 
Lonls XVIII. wrmmpaHy resided at 
Hartwell, a seat belonging to she 
Merouis of Buckingham. There be 
remained until the foil of Buonaparte 
enabled him to ascend the throne of hie 

When the Senate and Legfabture of 
ewaooe had recalled sms long-persecuted 
tnonareh, he passed tbrongh London on 
bis way to ftuis. His entry into the 
British metropolis on the tOtb of April, 
1814, was like a triamph. Tbe PrWc 
Regent wont to S tem w are to meet hint* 
from wench place they were to proceed 
in state. When hie Majesty had got 
within a short distance of the village, 
the populace took tbe horses from his 
carriage, and drew him into the town, 
■lie Prince received the exiled Monarch 
at the door of the inn, according; to the 
Preach custom, by affectionately em. 
bracing him. They then rode together 
in the state carriage to town, where an 
isaaneosc csoco nsso of spect at ors of all 
ranks had assembled to view Una inter. 
eating pro ce ssion. On the 43d, the 
King left sown for Hover, end the Princn 
~ to had set- off from London 



in the evening on board bis . 
The next day he proc e eded in triumph 
to bis capital, after an exile of 98 years. 

m>i 1 1 ■ 1 !■■■■■>»..— . 1 1 i 

CHARLOTTE CIBBER. 

Some account of this singular woman 
may not prove uninteresting to our 



CftAfcLom CfBRft was the youog- 
cst chfld of Coffey Obber, the poet 
kureat, born when her mother was 
fbrty-nve years of age, and in her infancy 
discovered a wild and ungovernable dis- 
position. In her narrative of her lifer 
she gives an account of her propensity 



to a hat and wig at four years of egeV 
and mentions several strange frolics 
played by her in her youth, flnehad «a 
natural aversion,* she says,' for a needle, 
and a profound respect for a currycomb* 
in the use of which she excelled most 
young ladies in €keat Britain. 9 Her 
fother, however, spared no expence in 
her education : she was taught French* 
Italian, and some Lathi ; and instructed 
in geography, music, and dancing. Em- 
ployments of a very different kind, how* 
ever, frequently engaged her attention ; 
and when she was fourteen, she' was vera 
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PKTOA THE GREAT. 



foasfo Cj fc aet ing; isnas^aiae; her* 
says, * equal to the best towfar or i 
man is the imiveme.* Ainoag bet ocimt 
IsvoerUe umoMtlt were anmtmg* 
rating rasas, and digging is a eardea, 
She masried, when very yeuon>; Mr« 



it 

on die violin; bet km heebead had a> 
grant mtachmeni to other women, ^^ 
lacy sooc* sepa r a ted , 8be than) veal. 
upon the stage, and first appealed ia that 
character of- Mademoiselle, ia the Pro- 
voked Wife-i* which, the we* well 
received. From this the rose, in her 
I and third attempt** to the eapHal 
of AKeav hv Jaae Shore, and 
in tbeDfetressed Mother. 
She was here u pon engaged, at a very 
pm* salary, at the Theatre at the Hay> 
sasrfcet, aad afterwaidB at Drury Lane. 
Art Her imprudence and impetuosity of 
temper, occasioned her to quarrel with* 
Hr. Fleetwood; the tiUmmanageis whom- 
•he aat only left an a sudden* withoat 
aay aotiee given, but vented her ipteen 
agaiast him in public, by publishing In 
1735, a mm caled « lie Ait of M a- 
aagamrnt ? in which she, endeavoured* to 
place him ia a very rtf teutons light*. 
llowever, at the desire of aat father,, be 
received her again ^ bat her repeated, 
mnwonductsoou caused bar. to be thrown, 
out of employment ia her profession as, 
aa actress. She then commenced trade*,, 
aad set us/ as a. grocer and oil woman in^ 
a shop in Long Acre. But this situation. 
she soon quitted, and became mistress of 
a puppet-show, by which undertaking 
she was a loser. After that she went, 
lor many years, ia man's clothes. For 
i time she was valet de cbambre to 



a peer, afterwards set op an m 
ia Drary Lane, and at length 



at SUrybooe, She was also 
in pork,, .and nine years of her 
life she was a strolling player in the, 
reentry, In Wales, she turned pastry^ 
csokaad farmer; and at Bristol, hired* 
hemelf to a printer, as corrector of the 
press. On. bar return to London, she: 
published in numbers, 1756,, a narrative < 
of her own lite, to which she prefixed a. 
dedication irom herself to barsejf. She, 
comaJaisa much that her father would 
not take the least notice of her ; but be 
was ? err I n d u lg e nt to her in the former 
part of her We, awl seems not to have 
deserted her till she was grown profligate 
to a. very, high degree. She kept a 
public house at Islington/or some time,r 
aadme4 on the 6th of April 1760* 



PETER THE ORfittT. 

Peter the Great bad a vleleat atfee. 
flou for an officer's daasjbter, named 
AYunce, and used more assiduous means 
to gain Her, than monarchs are generally 
forced to : at last she yielded, and became 
bis public mistress, and for many years 
he loved her with a fondness rarely found* 
One fatal day he went to sea m castle he 
had built in the sea, attended by his owav 
and' the foreign Ministers. At their rev 
turn, the Polish Minister, by some acci- 
dent, fell orer the dmw^nsdge, and was- 
erowned, notwrtbstandm^alTendmvonrs* 
to save him. Tee Emperor ordered all 
the papers in his pocket to be taken oat 
and seared* up, before ail the company* 
On searching his pockets, a picture drop* 
ned, which the Emperor took ap> and, 
judge bis surprise, when he found it wee 
the portrait of the Lady. In a sudden 
gust of passion he tore open soma of the 
papers, and found 1 several letters front 
her written to the deceased in the tender, 
est style. He left the company that 
instant, came alone to the apartment of 
one of the ladies in waiting, and ordered- 
her to send for the lady thither* When, 
she entered, he lacked the deer on them 
three, and asked her how she came to 
write to such a person ? She denied she 
bad ; he then produced the picture ami 
letters, and, whea be told her of his death* 
she burst into -tears, while he reproached 
her with ingratitude, in each a storm of* 
passion, that the Lady who tarnished 
this account, expected to see her mar-* 
deredj but, on a sudden, ha else melted 
into tears, and mid he forgave her, since 
be so severely felt how impossible hi was 
to conquer inclination; "for," he added, 
u notwithstanding you have returned my 
fondness* with falsehood, 1 find I cannot 
bate yon, though 1 do myself for the 
meanness of spirit' t am guilty of; but' 
it/ would be gaiter despicable in me to 
continue to live with you; therefore 
be- gone white f can keep my. pasaSon 
within the boontfs of Humanity. Ton 
shalliKTverwant, bat 1 will neve/see Jon' 
more." 1 1% kepr hit word, and" soon 
after married ber to one who Imd'an 
employment at a' distance, and was 
always Wild to them in point of fortune. 

Very different behaviour was shewn 
by the Czar to his wife Eudoxia, of the" 
notne family of Lartachln. Ha married' 
her when he was very young, and by her 
bad one son, who watr afterwards put to 
death, but left a son and daughter be- 
hind him. After some years, marriage 
be grew weary of her, and pretended 
jealousy^ She was oti that suspicion 
co wB u c il, and all her nearest relational' 
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mod toon of the gentlemen of her court, 
taken up, mod, sceordiog to the cottom 
adopted in Russia, examined by torture $ 
hat none of them accused her, though 
they had offers of pardon if they would. 
These examinations lasted some months, 
in which time about fourteen of her 
nearest relations were put to death ; and 
one of her gentlemen, Colonel Glebow, 
Of whom Peter had the greatest suspi- 
cion, underwent such repeated tortures, 
as it was thought no creature could have 
borne, with great constancy, persisting 
in his own and her innocence during his 
torments. At last the Czar himself came 
to him, and offered him pardon, if he 
would confess. He spit in the Czar's 
lace, and told him " be should disdain to 
speak to him, but he thought himself 
obliged to dear his mistress, who was as 
virtuous a woman as any in the world j 
and, said he, the only weakness I know 
her guilty of, is loving thee, thou inhu- 
man botcher-, and, if any thing can 
make me think thee more a devil than 
thy cruel treatment of her, it is fancying 
t could ever be brought to accuse an 
innocent person to save myself; for, 
could my body hold out these torments 
as long as thou shalt plague the world, 
1 could suffer them with pleasure, rather 
than relieve them by such falsehood.** 
After this he would speak uo more, and, 
when no confession could be got from 
him, his head was severed from his bod v. 
Hie unhappy Empress was immored in 
a convent during the remainder of the 
Czar*s life j but on the accession of her 
grandson to the throne, she returned to 
court, and lived in ease and tranquillity. 

~~~ MEDALS. ~ 

The trenches that have been lately 
opened at Bagoeres to lay the founda- 
tions of the beautiful establishment that 
is to bear the name of the Tkerwket ,de 
Maria Tferese, have caused the disco- 
very, at die depth of a metre and a half, 
of several square pools, as also medals 
of the reigns of Augustus, Trajan, 
Marcus Anrelius, &c. &c. These medals 
have the form of bricks. The elegance 
of the mouldings and the nature of the 
cement leave no doubt that these dis- 
covered remains have been the work of 
the Roman*. The ancient walls of the 
town were built in part upon those pools, 
about the year 1200, and what yet exists 
of tbem increases the difficulty of making 
the trenches. 

~ 6AMNITE COINS. . 
, A.wooD-cuTTwibas lately felled, in 
the- forest of Ardemua, a very old mod, 
lofty oak, which concealed in its trunk 



II 



of vmsesforsacriooe, i 
m been ascertained t 



these pieces were coined by the flamnites, 
so far back as 976 years before the foun- 
dation of Rome* Therefore the age of 
this Usee, which at that period might 
have been sixty or eighty years oftd* 
amounts to near 3600! It is the «• Echo 
du Nord** that relates this mot. We 
must believe it, unless we choose to 
make a journey to Ardennes. 

NEW ROUTE TO ITALY. 

The beautiful road of Posilippo, 
began by the French in 1811, and carried 
on with much art up to the foot of the 
mountain near Puzzuoli, is continued 
upon the same plan by the Austrian*, 
and will be completed immediately. 
The trenching which these works made 
necessary has been the means of dis- 
covering tombs inclosing skeletons, and 
vases with money placed in the mouths 
of the skeletons. 

THE CHAPEL TREE. 

Timtt is at present at Atlouvilte 
(pays deCeox) an oak, the circumference 
of whkb is thirty-four feet above the 
roots, and at the helghtb of a man, 
twenty-six feet. Its elevation does not 
accord with its thickness. It is chiefly at 
the top that it extends- its width. Its 
enormous branches rising from the trunk 
at seven or eight feet from its base, 
spread out horizontally in such a manner 
as to cover an immense space. The 
trunk from the roots to the summit, Is of 
a' very decided conic form, and the 
interior of this cone is hollowed through- 
out the whole length. Different openings, 
of which the greatest is below, give access 
to this cavity. All the central parts 
have been long since destroyed-, it is 
only by the exterior layers of wood, and 
by its bark, that this ancient child of 
the forest at present subsists, full of 
vigour, clothed with a thick foliage, and 
loaded with acorns. The tower part of 
the cavity has been converted into a 
chapel, six or seven feet- in diameter, 
carefully floored with marble. The 
image of the virgin decorates the altar; 
and a grated door incloses this humble 
sanctuary, without concealing the image 
from the sight or homages of the pious 
traveller. Above the chapel, and which 
hi also closed, is a little chamber,' con- 
taining a bed (a habitation worthy of 
some new sty lite,) and to which you are 
conducted by a staircase that winds 
round the trunk. Its summit, which has 
long since attained its full height, and 
whiofajwmcots at the point of its termi- 
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ttftkw the iftameteroT a very thick tree, 
tincd with laths, and covered with a 
pointed roof, forms a eelffey, surmounted 
with an iron cross, which rises ip a pictu. 
lesque manner from amidst the foliage, 
like that of an antique hermitage, above 
the woods, that susronod it. Over the 
entrance of the chapel we read this 
inscription:— Erigte par VAbM dm 
Detroit, Cut* VAlUmM+m Vmmh 
1696. At certain periods of the year, 
the Chapel or the Oak is used for the 
ceremonies of worship. We cannot 
suppose the tree of Alfouville to he less 
than from eight to nine hundred years 
old. Perhaps in its youth, it lent its 
shade to the companions of William, 
assembling for the conquest of England ; 
perhaps, the Norman Troubadour re- 
turning from the first crusades, here 
sung more than once the exploits of God-' 
frey and Raymond to ms astonished 
compatriots. 



TRUTH. 

Rien o'sste besa que Is mi. 

BOIXVAU. 

Maw runs after truth as the only nou- 
rishment which can satisfy him; hot like 
Tantalus, be sees it escape when he 
fancies it within his grasp. He seeks it 
every where ; and' every where in rain. 
He beholds ugliness and old age decked 
in the ornaments of youth and beauty ; 
crying injustices in Courts of Equity ; 
absurd fables in history; and gross 
errors in the systems of philosophy. 
They no longer cover with a light veil the 
nakedness of this lovely goddess ; they 
muffle her in the most whimsical gar- 
ments, the most uncouth disguises. 

In truth, says my lawyer to me, you 
will lose your suit, for your cause is 
unjust. In truth, says the friend, from 
whom I wanted to borrow money, I am 
ruined by my banker. In truth, says my 
mistreat, 1 adore yon. la truth, says the 
Minister, the state is poor, you must 
nay taxes. Nothing, however of nil this 
■ the truth. My lawyer wants more 
money than 1 can give him. My friend 
&rs, if be lent me money, 1 would ' not 
repay him. My mistress is much in 
love with my pres ents. And the Minister 
intends to give pensions to his friends, 
si expense of my purse. — This is truth ! 
Yesterday I was invited to the bouse 
of the most celebrated Amphytrion of 
London. The table < was covered with 
plate, exquisite dishey delicious wines ; 
but the silver was plated, the venison 
was mutton, the melons of Valencia 
came from the green4iouaes of Chelsea, 



and the Ottampaajee. was' gmger-beer. 
Mots.- coffee wss entranced; » and it sm 
made of Hunt's roasted corn. 

Distrust appearances then, and seek 
for truth under their disguise. 

BRUGNATELLT8 PROCESS FOR 

OBTAINING LEMON JUICE OF A 

STRONG QUALITY. 

{FrmAmaH dt CMmiaJ 

Haying' observed, in the course oi 
several experiments, that the slimy sub- 
stance in lemon juice separates itself 
spontaneously from that acid, I ende^ 
voured tp find out some method of prt. 
venting it from spoiling during the time 
necessary for its separation, in-order that 
the acid should not acquire any bad 
properties which might render it unplea- 
sant to tbe taste, or uncertain in its 
chemical effects. 

t expressed in the common manner 
tbe juice of perfectly ripe lemons, and 
strained it through a piece of linen. In 
half an hour 1 strained it again, to free 
it from a little slimy matter which had 
settled at the bottom of the vessel. 1 
then added to the juice a certain quan- 
tity of the strongest spirit of wine, and 
preserved the mixture for some days in 
a well-corked bottle. During that time 
there was a considerable deposit, which 
to all appearance was of a slimy nature, 
and which 1 separated by filtering paper. 
If the fluid was too thick to pass through 
the fitter, I diluted it again with spirit 
of wine. After Ibis operation, the de- 
posit remained on the paper, which Was 
entirely covered with it, and I obtained, 
in the vessel placed below, the purest 
acid of lemons combined with spirit of 
wine. 

If it be required to obtain the acid 
perfectly pure, nothing is necessary but 
to separate from it the spirit of wine, 
which can be best effected by evaporation. 
Tbe acid of lemons assumes, after it has 
been freed from the spirit of wine and 
the moisture combioed with it, a yellow- 
ish colour, and becomes so strong, that, 
by its taste, it might be considered as 
a mineral acid. 

It is not necessary to evaporate tbe 
spirit of wine in a close vessel, if the 
experiment is made only on a small 
scale j nor is there any danger that in 
open vessels any of the acid will be lost, 
as it is too fixed to be volatilised by tbe 
same degree of heat at which spirit of 
wioe evaporates. This acid has peculiar 
properties, which deserve farther exa- 
mination 
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LAUWCfi OF 
THE LARGE QUEBEC MHfp. 



?fcli launch of this immense v< 
Ike largest erer bailt since A© days of 
Noah, took place oa the morning of 
Wednesday, the *0m of July, at flnrty- 
ft* minutes part seven o'elocb. Her 
ion- decs is 



*** fa* bread* of 
1 60 teat, as* depth* of hehlao feet} 
her model ^s alio as extraordinary as her 
dhnensiea*, being tfrectsely' that of a 
Canadian betteau, that is, perfectly flat- 
bottomed and walUstoed, the Hem and 
■tern port nearly or altogether perpen- 
dicular, and bed ends sharp alike; with- 
oat any fulness, as Is the ease m the 
bows and sterns of ships of the usual 
construction. So that her floor maybe 
compared to a pamlfslogram, with an 
acute eotticrnral triangle at either extre- 
mity. Her tonnage, by register,*) 3^90 
tons, ftrfshelsThougflt to be ctmaMe 
of carrying at least 6,000 tons Jretght$ 
and boi lor the massy beams which con- 
next ber side timbers, she would pro- 
bably freight 7,000 tons. Ac b to be 
loaded with timbers and it is ekftoted 
win prove sufficiently manageable, hot **et 
will hot probably perform more than one ' yffL 



Mcnrr hush kkl 

As* Irish amwlfmao, muTsthnjr s 
pah* of sttoenn few dnyo ohms, i 
toGrisbm, that « the Inst pair had not 
served Mm to kmguatumaly bawhaeuaw 
posedfcweaowwtf mhe**jgbndes»wat 
deaf of wtdkmp on Jsfr tonw cf Isle!** 

wfJNSW. 

Oto<s*s*t*»*»^ia0b^tosjtt, 

AodTortod bu s Sj , est tat Utui 
Now learo IhU half the world ia tight. 

His goodlynicoof labofar ma. 
Those doodi that oaooohecat'dhwosSWa y 

And aall'd the sawaooor of oiesrray, 
With adMlesin sow ealerte -, 

Hit glory Id dediaisg day. 
to o'eAbe good awe's path attfbue* 

g ss rt sitjrs ear* ds s as t» low's t : 
•a shsil^c 3 »inbssmsjpsat 

Tbftfionr of htodjlnf boar, 
■o & (ood ChrlMon cosrte ta»H «s»st 

('■^•plcael^hoa^ittsswmy 
Tttevteris^tsiskla 



iadrisfiiljittoelsHiafdayf^ , 

new Jhf ssl aph ySaS|D « fiss aw fc> 



voyage. Brery prtcaujtion baa,howcvcr, 
been take* for the safety and comfort of' 
those who are to navionte her : her cabin 
and a safety-room being prepared, that, 
shootf the vessel by any means become 
water-logged, the crew would endure 
Vat little inconvenience. This ponde- 
rous mam was put in motion with as 
much mcutty •» ejry sntaflar vessel, ami 
add usajestftcafty into the 8t. Lawrence, 
1W length of the Ways wan sonmwhat 
less than 600 feet, and precisely one 
minute elapsed between die period when 
ahemoted, and tlatt of fcer leaching the 
water. Her ways were much acorchesT 
by the taction; and so great a smoke 
arose, mat distant spectators Imagined 
some accident to have taken place. 
Three of her fbor masts were standing, 
that is, the first and second main-masts, 
aad'her try-anll mast The sheers were 
also up for stepping the foremast, and 
her bowsprit was m: compared with the 
nam of the hull, they looked like jory 

r\ t her mainsail is not larger than ' 
of a small 74. As soon as she )ost 
way, she was taken in tow by three 
steam-boats, and conducted to the Wont- 
morenci Channel, where she dropped her 
anchor, which is not larger than that of 
a irst-rate ship of war; the weight is 
78 cwt. 1 qrs. 



ttuti ..._., _ . 



#ugrisott|s4 JNU i*s*ssr*eo tost, 
Josd soy tow MMTelylnVw aha * 
*U+Mh*ln0mtm o'er Ml* 



If! were ntft right gl»* t . 

My Mead "rite nits* world.- OUU. 

Bell Jock* tint tieerypellhaiftbowW. ' 
wReh eeeuied * Ifcfiife Seep hoar/ 
Hat awde oclevsaee tees* sir *-> 
Mow wo eesttaove eetse woUtiaw iflr. 
ffftqb *es,»*)d Tiai, that's trot I row. 
There u 'a clearance maktart aow, ^ 
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THE FLOWERS OF LITERATURE. 



THE DIQR^VA. 



In the general improvement of the 
PORTFOLIO, and the extension of itt 
character for elegant amusement and 
solid usefulness, wc have projected a 
series of popular descriptions of the 
most attractive and meritorious public 
exhibitions of the metropolis; in which 
we shall present, mil merely an account 
of the external features of the .subject, 
but an entire developement and expla- 
nation of the scientific means by which 
their effects are produced. We 'lire 
perfectly » aware of alt the arguments 
which bear on the subject of Hurt Irty- 
ing open, what is* in most casesp con- 
ducted with an air of 'profundity and 
mysterious' secrecy j and we proceed in 
our task, in the full couviction, that 
the measure, fairly and honestly acted 
upon to the extent of our means and 
ability, wtfi be eventually as useful to 
the true interest of science, as it will be 
productive to us of an honourable share 
of public approval. 



TW ip-neta! id* a of the DIORAMA, 
i lIh i vinMilun of i*i> highly wrought 
Mink piclnrca, uf uiiiiHiuMy large 
ilimniNuin*, i if plan-* ami rimi instances 
«tf feimc JwrnW lui crest. Tin paint- 
ing* are vlrWlVl from a lined di: ciucc, and 
llirough nn ojwijin^ of euusidirnble size, 
but ol so in ♦■what smaller dmiciiHions than 
the limits of the pi* lure itself, which 
Wing vdltimU frumr or vi*iMe Lmiindary, 
bus under fa VomcihU- eircunnitntices the 
* fleet of flic prototype ratlvT than the 
o>py + Tli* spt'clators far shout 300 of 
whom we compute there in t, "mmodious 
nr i'ii ii nn*Ht:i tloii, are placed iu a semi- 
circtil u fheutrc of about fiO f ■* 1 in dia- 
meter, and of corresponding height'; 
rrrlaiiriy of more *legant design, and of 
more rltasle style in it* lU-curations eyea 
iffy of our racfrepolifan trrange- 
of ihrtl ela-ss. Tins part of the 
holloing, wmcb wc'mayleTfri tls central 
portion, is constructed upon, and is 
eufeily moveable about a fixed centre j 
while the pictures themselves are fixed, 
aud completely detached. A simple 
mechanical contrivance ( with the parti- 
cular description of which we shall con- 
dude this article) produces at short 
intervals so much of .a slow circular 
mot ion 4o .the central portion, as brings 
the spectator alternately in front of each 
picture. 

This sketch of the purely mechanical 
arrangements of the exhibition, we hope 
will suffice to embody a general com- 
prehension of the effect. Of its details 
hereafter. 



P^eriptirt A&omi of the Pieiwnn. 

I. ViMVOF If REST HARBOUR. 

The view of this animated and beauti- 
ful scene is taken from a spot called the 
Rose battery, from its position on a 
rock so termed from its great resem- 
blance to that flower. The Rose buttery 
is at the entrance and on the right ot 
the harbour. 

The gale on the left of the picture 
with reference to our transcript, is the 
entrance to a battery which commands 
the whole eastern aide of the roadm, and 
witli some other batteries of great weight, 
renders the mouth of the harbour as 
nearly inaccessible to an hostile squadron 
as art can effect such a provision. 

7>e Virge tower on the right of the 
painting is called the Magdalen tower, 
and is part of an ancient castle which, 
under the additions of modern fortifi- 
cations, serves to assist the general 
defences on the sea-side of the harbour. 
The old castle extends in the picture to 
tie second distance, and may be consi- 
dered to terminate at the projecting 
rectangular wharf or platform, on which 
is erected a mast of large dimensions. 
This is an arrangement of grea't power 
and admirable simplicity for the pur- 
poses of masting and unmasting ships of 
war of the largest size. From this plat- 
form we are informed a line-of-hattle 
ship may be completely masted within 
an hour. 

The general view of the town fills the 
third distance of the picture. 

The first lofty building on the right, 
is the telegraph of St. Louis's tower* 
and is in communication with Paris. 
Next onwards is seen a building of less 
elevation; this is the hospital for the 
reception of the sick and wounded of 
the navy. 

Below this, and standing on the quaj 
itself, is a fountain of considerable size 
and importance. 

*$)sf" high' building next on Iks 
left, is the harbour clock. The build* 
itfg seen above it is occupied by thav- 
drawiug academies, the public library, 
the offices of the naval town-major, assj- 
those of the harbour works. 

Further to the left of the painting, 
and beyond its-centre,- and the. gro'upe 
of shipping which occupies it, is a 
building having a roof of semicircular; 
construction) under which ships of die 
first class are conffMualty in progress.' 
1 Next beyond the building are seen the 
factories of the blacksmiths, locksmiths, 
and sailmakers' departments. 
. The shipping of the gronpe are, one 
man of war of the first class of the line* 
cut down, and rigged with temporary 
masts: the Due (TA*gouU*e, a large 
three-decker fully rigged; and the 
IHyuay Tronin, a heavy ?4-gun ship. 



THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 
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' THE ISLE'OF W(SHT. 

. »ii s; ' .i - ' . » 

.*«te*t*leof Wight* walargetWcfoi" 
u<fttper>winch ought to be: routined vo 
th»naticuof «a" Catering place j bw* f 
ittsutnach-a* we know not ourselves What • 
MB«heiMnn«f tab different hills and 
haftaMamlsv and kndmurks, that seen* to 
nlhup nearly one^batf of the horizon) as 
<'Sa4* dawn Southampton watery we» 
select «<a m watering phiee, at 
pressnty owl to* numy other*, the>appel)a- ' 
tlous of which, e«ti^ are unknown to or. « 
Very rartatti w«are that this steam-boat* 
the Medina, with the aid of her engine/ 
her paddles, and her sail*; glides, or 
rather JUes, along at a: detightfnt rate ? 
andt thai OapOrto Knight if* the best 
behaved* and the most obliging of all' 
possibte captains of passags vessel*. 

u Aad pray, sir, whose is that deRghtful 
rilla, an,tbe left, with Its vtrawda-frouf • 
-*itsi hittioed casements* that clustering 
w i s a ai na*»-and those green elastic-turfed 
taruay encircled by-elata* acacia) and 
bavwblMear-^Tbnt Is the residence 
of Ms* Chaasbenkiwsj thew^uerous repre- 
senmtsae hi Fsrtiawiant of the ancient 
tna^ ami te-trbty^ Southampton. The 1 
ele^nslyjshsiled supports -of the gas- 
lights, Whkhl heard yoa admiring hi the 
Hig h - st r ee t, and the hmrp* tnemsetves,' 
we** prdseoted fcy hifti'to his consti- 
tuents,*' * 

■Ot* is never in so good a humour for 
relishing an act of spiritual mirorficenee, 
a* hjben the triay waters are dancing 
around one in a thousand fantastic forms, 
al*f the Wbi Uaa d eddying foam is hissing 
and **ewag about in wild and boisterous 
festivity, that seems to he exactly 
caab te atat i ca l ofanexhaustless profusion. 
Mr. ChasnherlsJue's generosity was 
ptuised with* a ferr oar and sincerity that 
weald hare extremely gratified him* bad 
he heen present. 

f Bat the inn breaks forth throagh the 
Waring cJoudsy «nd the sea, the beach, 
the boats, the white sails in the distant 
el, and the sparkling windows or* 
i on the neighbouring shore, 
ah ate flawing • and glittering in his 
yellow* light. Every aaject is a moment 
seems, mvit we re, in holiday; save onty 
tHosjolttnsr graves and the grey-cold 
f^m¥oCthevenerable4fetley. They just 
pevp oat oftbeir verdant eonoealment, as 
stent, saaMfUTUfaV*** 1 s» little kindred 
tothe world around them, as the bare- 
footed asaaks who once cbaunted m their 
n a rro w -aisles, or pensively sauntered 
tbVougto thaw- solitary cloisters. Nearly 
opaosita>> the modern chnrob of Hythe 
4ooks over the water on these monastic 
af decent sclf-eom. 



ptaeency, as if sensibfe that a white J 
stone steeple, and a village of white stone 
cottages, backed by the towering honour ' 
of \he New forest, possess some advan- 
tages orer deserted ruins, however 
pieturcscrtfe. 

In almost less time than I caji wrjte* 
it, we, nave arrived at the cold, urtoomfbrt- 
able looking, but extensive mansfon of' 
Sir Arthur Paget. Andfroltj this estate, 
the woods and groves of the Netley side" ! 
begin to decline and fade away, till at 
last they totally disappear ; "and a bold 1 
sandy point, extending far into the sea, 
announces to you that the East Channel 
now commences j and that here the water, 
of Southampton empties kself. On the 
other shore, a similar point is termi-' 
nated by tbttow and lonely tower called 
CaJshot Castle. Before it extends th*; 
long range of the English Channel, 
breaking on the coasts of Hampshire*, 
Sussex, and Kent 3 on its right, the Isle 
of Wight 1 behind it the Western Chan, 
nelj reaching to the Land's End. 

But we have rounded Calshot Castle," 
and the breexe freshens, and the sea rises j 
the captain rubs his bands— his men look 
cheerily— and the passengers begin to 
feel that there are other qualms in the 1 
worM, besides those of conscience. - 

We now approach the Isle of Wgjn? 
sufficiently near to observe the beautiful 
bay and harbour, which are formed by 
East and West Cowes/ On the west art 
irregular town, built on a declivity, a' 
handsome marine parade, a small fory 
and a large modern house, called the* 
Castle; on the east, hanging woods that; 
reach down to the very verge 0/ the sea, 
at higfcwater mark ; two very pretty 
castles, and a small dock-yard. The 
harbour assumes the form af a triangle 5 
of which the custom-house, at East Cowes, 
is the apex, and aline drawn from Lord ' 
Henry Seymour's bathing-house to the 
little fort already spoken of, would form 
the base. Innumerable pleasure yachts, t 
packets that ply between the} island and. 
Southampton) Guernsey, Jersey, Ports- 
month, Plymouth, the Isle of Man, &cv 
provide the materials for a picture which 
is- always moving and animated $ and 
this sea view is wonderfully embellished 
by the variety of foliage which decks the 
hills that bound it. 

The town itself is small, narrow and 
ill-built, and not very populous ; yet it 
lias three or four libraries, containing a 
few ill-assorted novels. Mok's catalogue, 
inr particular, is replete with, the worst 
productions of the Minerva Press.— By the 
bye, the people at Moir's must find lodg- 
ings' letting much more profitable than 
library-making ; they are not very 
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H theircbju^es,oor vary i 
ia their house, is we have observed ; 
between the trades of hiring out gigs 
and sociables, boats and warm-baths, of 
jewellery, stationery, watch maading, kc. 
no wonder, that the article of books 
(which should seem to be a main one in 
a library) is comfortably neglected. The 
other libraries are, to use a favourite 
technicality of the Stock-Exchange, « a 



The market is little less than execrable ; 
the fish-market consists of one shop; 
fish are at present very scarce, and 
abundantly dear. If you go to a 
butcher's, and fix upon a tolerable 
looking piece of beef, you are told— 
"that is lor fcord Henry" (Seymour). If 
you flatter yourself that you are going 
to buy a fine looking fish, you are told, 
« that is for the Castle," (Mr. Lash's); 
and if, by some accident you only look 
bard at a lobster, the watchful tradesman 
anticipates your purpose by exclaiming 
with breathless haste, "that is for Sir 
John" (Beresford). In short, except you 
are one of those witless travellers whose 
heavy purses and light train are in an 
inverse ratio, you stand no chance of 
living tolerably at West Cowes, except 
you can put up with the accomodations 
of the ions there. 

The rage, however, is to pay three 
guineas and a half a week for an ill 
furnished sitting-room, and a most incon- 
venient bed-chamber, in ".a private 
house;" where you are sure of a bad 
dinner, with cookery to match 5 and a 
host of addenda, in the shape of charges 
tacked on to your weekly Jrill. <*So 
fashion wills," as Belinda says. The Isle 
of White is very pleasant ; but really 
extortion " bath her seat" at Cowes ; 
and it is no satisfaction to look out on 
the sea for some amends for a purse 
which they will leave nothing in to be 
looked at. 

THE MASON AND HIS SON. 

Tm following fact occurred at Clagen- 
furt, in Carinthia, when the French army 
occupied that town. The thunder bad 
much injured the point of the very high 
steeple of the principal church; and a 
mason and his son ware employed to 
repair it. A crowd of inhabitants assem- 
bled at the place to witness this perilous 
operation. The father, a man of fifty 
years of age, still vigorous and active, 
ascended first; bis son followed him; 
they almost reached the summit; the 
spectators tremblingly counted their 
steps, when they saw the son suddenly 
lose hold of the ladder and fall to the 



ground. A cry of terror arose. All 
crowded towards the unfortunate mast 
who lay shattered upon the pavement 
without a sign of life. In the meantime 
the father continued to ascend, performed 
his task, descended with sang-froid, and 
appeared with a melancholy but com- 
posed air before the spectators, who 
immediately surrounded him. All en- 
deavoured to console him; but they soon 
learned with horror, that the mil of hi* 
son was not accidental, for that he him- 
self had precipitated him from the top of 
the steeple. Heavens ! exclaimed they, 
is it possible? What fury! what mad. 
nets!*— —Listen tome, replied the father, 
without emotion : 

In our trade, there are certain rules 
and customs. .The oldest and moot 
experienced ventures into -danger the 
first : the younger follows. According 
as one ladder is secured by cords, another 
is raised, winch is at first fastened at the 
bottom to the top part of the other. 
Then the eldest ascends this ladder which 
is only steadied at the bottom ; and 
assisted by his companion, who supplies 
him with cord, be proceeds to msten it at 
the top. This is the work of greatest 
danger. As I was occupied at the 
highest extremity of the ladder, I sud- 
denly beard my son exclaim below me, 
« Father, father, there's a cloud before 
my eyes ; 1 know not where I am." I 
instantly raised my right foot and cave 
him a lock, which struck him in the fore- 
bead, and he fell without utterring a 



Infamous wretch ! monster ! what 
dssmoo could have urged you to such a 
crime ?*—*• Softly, gentlemen; 1 am 
assuredly to be pitied, much to be pitied ; 
but I am far from believing myself 
guilty. In our trade it is well known 
that if the head turns giddy in a dan- 
gerous position, where there is no means 
of assisting oneVeelf and of taking time 
to recover, that man is irretrievably lost. 
Now such' was the case of my sou. From 
the moment that his sight was gone, 
there was no hope for him : in two or 
tfiree seconds more be must necessarily 
have fallen ; but before that, and in his 
last agonies, be would undoubtedly have 
grasped at the tottering ladder where I 
was placed; he would have dragged it 
away, and we should have both fallen. 
In an instant 1 foresaw this inevitable 
result, and I prevented it by dealing him 
the blow which precipitated him, and 
which saved me, as you see . Now 
tell me, you who call me a monster, if 1 
had killed myself at the same time with 
him, who would have supported his 
unfortunate wife and children, who hence* 
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Arwar4 have nothing to look for, but my 
labours? To die for him would perhaps 
have been the duty of a father ; but to 
die along with him without any utility, is, 
I believe, what neither religion nor 
justice require. 

During some moments a profound 
silence reigned throughout the assembled 
crowd; but the clamours re-commenced: 
the mason was arrested, and delivered 



over to the tribunals. He there displayed 
the same firmness he had shewn before 
the people. The judges* like the multi- 
tude, could not resist a first impulse of 
horror) but, upon reflecting on the 
situation m which he was placed* and the 
motive be had assigned for his conduct, 
they acknowledged that bis reasoning, 
however horrific, was just, and exhibited 
a presence of mind to which, though with 
shuddering, they could not refuse their 
admiration. 

FRENCH MANNERS. 

Letter from a Boarding School Girl to 
her Mather at Parte. 

Dear. Mamma,—How shall I describe 
my joy, and how great will be your 
satisfaction 1 Yesterday the distribution 
of prises took place in ibis school, and I 
obtained two! Conceive the pleasure 
that I experience in announcing to you 
these dazzling proofs of my progress. 
How your maternal .heart will palpitate 
with pride, when you find that your cares 
have not bean thrown away, and that 
you have a daughter that wiM recom- 
pense you for all your sacrifices. 

At first, I must own, that the cere- 
mony commenced under, very bad aus- 
pices forme. The prizes for application, 
religion, grammar, and many others, 
were distributed without my name 
appearing; but when the prize for 
dancing was announced, and the name 
of Vietorine was heard — afterwards the 
prize for declamation, and again the 
name of Victorine was repeated— the 
hall re-euhoed with applause, and, not 
being able to support such powerful 
emotions, I fell fainting into the arms of 
the under governess, who bad the good- 
ness to bathe me with Eau de Cologne. 

Our mistress, who is a charming 
woman, had Invited to this performance 
an the nobility and clergy of the town. 
After an examination in the Belles 
Lettres, history, and other inferior parts 
of education, we played Zaire, with the 
youth of the college, and 1 danced La 
Gavotte with the Mayor. It is apparently 
to the talents I displayed in these two 
important branches of education, that I 
owe the double wreath which graces my 



The Journal of the Department ha* 
given an account of this ceremony, and 
above all of my Gavotte, and my part of 
Zaire. The editor has bad the goodness 
to say, that I excel in the expression of 
tender sentiment, and that I knew bow 
to give to the passions all their shades. 
Madame V***, whom you knew when 
you were at school, tells me that I am 
your image, and that at the age of fifteen, 
you were not less perfect in delineating 
the tender passions than I was in my part. 
May 1 in all things follow so worthy a 
model. Your affectionate daughter, 
VicroRiH*. 
P. S. If you write to papa, say a 
thousand things for me.* 

• This letter msy be a jett d*esarit of the 
author, but the fact* it contain* are ray fregoeat 
in France, especially in the boariKog-tcnoob 
of P*rt».-4;N6U of the Editor.] 



DETAILS* 

Tbi more I observe the world, the 
more 1 believe in the system of compen- 
sations. Losses and gains, advancement 
and retrogradation, discoveries and demo- 
litions, good and evil, all are balanced in 
the equilibrium of nature and fate. 
Formerly the substance of things was 
preferred ; now the details are brought 
to perfection. 

Behold how carefully are studied the 
costumes, the arms, the head-dresses of 
the most remote ages, for the repre- 
sentation ota tragedy. All this is perfect ; 
but the piece itself is detestable. They 
Mod books with admirable taste; but 
they write them — God knows how i 

They have brought to perfection the 
art of making colours, when there are 
no longer any good painters. Versifica- 
tion is improved, and poetry declines. 
They write with elegance; and their 
reasoning is what was formerly dotage. 
What a crowd of excelleut journalists ! 
what a scarcity of philosophers ! Every 
where we see good printers, and scarcely 
find one good writer. 

Croesus is a bankrupt; be is ruined 
himself, and he ruins his correspondents ; 
but his ledgers are kept with the most 
perfect skill, and his clerks write letters 
that appear to come from the hands of 
Morghen. Livius discusses, in a lumi- 
nous manner, the most difficult questions 
in political economy, and his steward 
robs him of half his revenue. Calcas has 
a magnificent country-house, and he eats 
no other fruit than what he purchases at 
Covent-Garden. 

We are advancing 'rapidly, no doulfr, 
in what is called civilization; but would 
it not be better to run less, and walk with 
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THE FEMALE AUTHOR. 

Since we lire in an age that opens to 
women the doors of literary fame, why 
shall not I take the place which my talents 
and the inspirations of mj genius have 
destined for me?- Yes, I will write; t 
will enter upon that career, formerly 
covered With thorns, bftt now strewed 
with rosea and laurels — What is wanting 
'to me to become an author? — Study, 
taste, reason, style; but bow many 
authors have 'arrived at Immortality 
without that heavy baggage. 

| take the pen, and 1 prepare my fcaper *, 
atl is ready. J am in the vein now ; let 
'me begin. 

But I want a subject. What shall I 
write upon ?— Fortunately for mej I 
have only to look around, and 1 shall find 
ah Inexhaustible 'source. If I wish to 
paint the solitudes of plains, the hap- 
' piness of rural life, I traverse my saloon, 
where I have bad placed ten or twelve 
flower pots, which my femmede cbambre 
waters every morning, and which awaken 
In me the most romantic ideas.— Shall 
1 speak of political economy ? No per- 
son knows better than my husband the 
theory of loans and the disadvantages of 
a deficit. — Do the Fine Arts demand my 
observations ? 1 fix my eyes upon the 
plalster busts which adorn my mantle- 
piece.— If I prefer chemistry, I have only 
to examine the vast laboratory of my 
cook.— And If I wish to plunge into 
calculations, I will analyse the bills of 
my milliner, that I have not yet paid. 

But no ; I will take a bolder flight ; I 
will describe the wanderings of the heart, 
the tumult of the passions, and the dangers 
of weakness^ -And from whence shall I 
take my models' 
Write, madam, your own Memoirs. 

THE MAN-EXHIBITION. 

To V* Editor. 

SIR— I am an invalid of the state, and 
I enjoy very poor health, with a retired 

Ension, and a place in the hospital. I 
ve served ten years in the ware, and 
can produce better proofs of it thau the- 

.best certificates : the greater part of my 
'nose and my right eye I left on the 

" field of Hohenlinden ; I lost my right 
leg at Marengo ; and whilst they were 
charitably carrying me to the hospital, 
an Austrian bullet disposed of my left 
arm. Upon the petition made in my 
behalf, the Minister of War, of the time, 
freely consented tu allot a place in the 



hospital of invalids, to the surviving 
portion that remained of your humble 
servant. 

1 was walking the other day, upon 
what Is called the esplanade of the 
Invalids: two persons approached and 
invited me to partake of a bottle : after 
aome ceremonies I agreed. When seated 
in the tavern, they proposed to tne 
* plan, by which! couJd g*iu forty seuw 
a day, and my board, in aiding some new 
Parisian aptculatoas in an enterprise. 
There was nothing to do, fney said, but 
to remain all day in a Bacaar open to 
tlie public I consented, permission waa 
obtained for me from my governors, and 
I entered the Bazaar. 

The following is what is required of 
me: Every morning a member of the 
speculation takes possession of -my per* 
son. Ue first .exchanges my wooden leg 
(the uniform of the hospital) for a very 
-handsome iron one, properly ornamented 
with varnished leather, and for the con- 
struction of which 'a patent has' lately 
.been obtained. Heaftei^rardsmstenaonn 
mechanical arm,adorned with* very com- 
modious hand, which , is -covered with n 
glove without seams. This done, be 
removes the bandage which I wear on 
my left eye, and inserts a glass eye 
.made to perfection., I; have the .mis- 
fortune to want all my teeth, and they 
supply them wjth a set of ivory .ones, 
which put nature to the blush. My 
silver nose yields its place to a turned up 
one, which gives me a knowing air, and 
Is made, I am told, upon a new invention. 
He afterwards adjusts, upon the hind 
part of my remaining leg, a calf of 

Suilted cotton, made upon the model of 
lose worn by the opera dancers. — But 
this is not all : J have a fustian vest for 
rheumatisms, drawers of leather for 
aches, an improved corioclave slipper, a 
•patterdash for the gout, gloves of health, 
a silk wig, and a whalebone hat. 

Now every one of these articles, from 
the eye to the (eg, is properly ticketed 
with the price afbxed I and to earn my 
money, l have only to walk in the 
Bazaar, and take care (o make myself 
conspicuous. This attention to sale is 
carried so far, as to fill my snu^t-box 
with Spanish snuff j my pockets , are 
filled with twenty sorts of chocolates, $ I 
am continually chewing casboo ; I have 
pustile of all qualities; and lastly, with 
my remaining hand, I holdprospccUitses* * 
which I distribute to the curious. 

L. P. M. luvalid, called thft , 
Bfan-Exhihiliou. 
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AN 



EXTRAORDINARY 
CHARACTER. 

t f is a bring- who u* it citum of 
the world, who travels inccaKkutly. TV* 
tur b not more *ublifc J wntcr 1* not 
mote fluid. He remove* every tiling 
u|«l"^ every thing. H* 1 in mute, yut 

rik* *H kiNfuupUM rtiicJ i* tin: incut 
i)l of dfratof*. Hr nppi^*--. all 
^ h t ill iu tun Its, iu itn ami 

■1 lsw.*iu>. fit 

ra« i.- 7 

nil pra*, bfi UTffTVt 

and wj pwbcw, Ik* 

iuil distances and 

- tnrreuej nfl mum] ones. He 

rougher all socinl iiK.jualiin-.s w i*\ch 

limp* He hss power ovtr &I I h oiU*. He 

proems* repose, and huuisUcs sleep. He 

El jjfce strong arm uf tyi nutty* and the 

, aec of tipJcpenrioufi:. Virtue 

vSHpCA t nnJ yet cannot do without lain. 
tJitf pr«*cncc |flft-s birth lo pride ^ bw 
absence huiubJus it. He is audacious, 
ipperkms, and irnpuetent : be is bene- 
volent, and willing to relieve. He is the 
best of friends, and the most dangerous 
of enemies ; the wisest, and most fatal of 
advisers. At the voice of the prodigal, 
he transforms his land and house into 
dost which may be given to the winds ; 
and he assists the provident man to heap 
up his savings: Innocent himself, he 
corrn pt a innocence. He provokes all 
crimes, protects all vices, and attacks 
all virtues. He is not less the idol of 
oniversal worship. Nations, individuals, 
contend for his exclusive possession, 
although he is their mutual and necessary 
interpreter. He causes pleasure and 
satiety. He is equally serviceable to 
caprices and wants, as to tastes and 
passions. He gives nourishment and 
toys to infancy ; and he is nourishment 
and toys to old age. He conveys bread 
to the mouth of the paralytic, and daggers 
to the hand of the assassio. He is deaf 
to the poor who implore him ; and he 
forces himself upon the rich who prosti- 
tute him. He is the maker of alt mar- 
riages, and the divider of all families. 
His natural disposition is to travel 
unceasingly. He is fit for every kind of 
service, but withal a wanderer. If be 
comes to yon, it is but to leave you. If 
you retain bim, be is good for nothing, 
he sleeps. Take care that he returns, 
for be knows bow to do every thing ; he 
is successful in all. If you want employ- 
ments, orders, titles, honours, or even 
absolutions, address yourself to him *, be 
knows all the magazine* ; he has all the 
keys. Am you weak, or powerful ? No 
nutter, be will make you either aCrossus 



or M\ Ir lib. Air yon A Ratlin m * 

Cavou, a UoeMuu*uuU f or thr J*w 
Samuel ? No in it Iter, lie will open to 
you the pavilion* of Lbe TuilWic*. Arc 
you Ibe nitre tif Muxnrinc or of Villnrv, of 
1 sitae or of I'nuttJu ? Nom;il(cr, he will 
make you aduchcsN. He m indispensable i 
without liiiu, prince* would be obliged 
to make their own vuora ', Ibe ugly 
Martha would have remained unmarried ; 
llouvanl would tit a mechank \ and 
Rhodopc would fit a modest woman* He 
'Is in the mil I tit of all good and all evil. 
I ft burned Gipcnlujreiy *li id Until J'rlu**- 
hurgh. lit i* huicUvi^ and yet 1 1 it 
universal mover. He b inuiilnmte, and 
the -mm 1 1 of Uu world. In the pU -ujIuul 
vi hi* power, would Lie btatow hen I lb, he 
Sc i id a 1 1 i p {■ oci a tva ; wu u I d he d iTy dtii I li , 
be raise* pyramids, Lovlly, Hprung 
from the dirt, bet* regarded as a divinity' 
lint of whom or nf what arc you speak i rig ? 
o f Money ! 

STANZAS. 
f From the Italia*. J 

Yes ! rride of soal shall nerve me now, 

To think of thee no more ; 
A nd coldness steel tbe heart and brow 

That passion swayed before! 
ThiokVt thoo that I will share thy breast. 
Whilst dwells a fondlier cherished guest 

Deep in its inmost core! 
No i— Jiy my hopes of Heaven! I'll be 
ALL— ALL— or nothing unto thee ! 

Thy hand hath oft been clasped in mine,— 

Fondly ,-Hrinoe first we met; 
My lip bath e'en been pressed to thine— 



In greeting wild j— but yet, 
Lightly avails it, now, to tell 
Of moments only lov'd too well- 



Joys I would fain forget, 
Siuce MEMORY'S star can ill controul 
The moonless midnight of my son! ! 

,But I'll reproach thee not ;— Farewell ! 

Whilst yet I'm somewhat free, 
*Twere better far to break tbe spell 

That binds my son! to thee. 
Than wait till lime each pulse shall lend 
A strength that will not let it bend 

To Reason's stern decree : 
Since Fate hath willed that we most part, 
•Twere better now to brave the i 



Not seldom is the soul depressed, 

Whilst tearless is tbe eye j 
For there are woes that wring the breast, 

When Feeling's fount is dry ;— 
Sorrows that do not ftule with years. 
Bet— dwelling all too deep for tears— 

Rankle eternally !— 
Such now as in my bosom swell, 
Read thou in this wild word,— FAREWELL. 

Oil Gai it beginning- to make some 
progress, but vegetable oils are found to 
answer much better than fish oils, both as 
to intensity of light and ultimate economy. 
It seems to be surprising that the vege- 
table oils of France are not adopted in 
England, the lamps of Paris being equal 
to the best gas-light of England, 
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No. XXXV.— THE JUDGE. 

I will cut off the judge, from the midst 
thereof. AMOS. ii. 3. 

Ye who false judgments now pronounce, 

For filthy lucre's sake. 
From midst of crowds and judgment- 
seat, 

1, Death, will quickly take. 
To Fate's just laws ye must submit, 

Nor with my pow'r contest ; 
Which every trembling son of man 

Has hitherto confest. 



No. XXXVI.— THE COUNSEUXM. 

Wboto stoppeth bis ears at the err of the 
poor, he also »hall cry himself, but shall not be 
beard. PROV. xxi. 13. 

The rich and wealthy readily 

To suitors rich give ear, 
Yet scorn the poor and needy man, 

Nor deign his suit to hear : 

But when themselves, iu their last hour* 

To God shall earnest cry, 
Their anxious prayers he shall reject, . 

And their request deny. 



BALLAD OF CRESIiNTIUS. 

1 look'd upou his brow,— do sign 

Of guilt or fear was there, 
He stood as proud by that death-shrine 

As even o'er Despair 
He had a power ; in his eye 
There was a quenchless energy, 

A spirit that could dare 
The deadliest form that death could take, 
And dare it for the daring's sake. 

He stood, the fetters on hfs band, 

He raised them haughtily ; 
And had thai grasp been on the brand, 

It could not wav« aw high 
With freer piide than H wared now. 
Around he looked with changeless btow 

On many a tortuie nigh : 
The rack, the chain, the axe, the wheel, 
And, worst of ail, his own red steel. 

1 ssw him once before ; he rode 

Upon a coal-black steed. 
And tens of thousands throng'd (be road 

And bade their warrior speed, 
firs helm, his breastplate, were of gold. 
And gravi-d with many dint that told 

Of many a soldier's deed ; 
The sun shone on his sparkling mail, 
And danced his snow.plume on the gale. 

But now be stood chained and alone. 

The headsman by his side. 
The plume, the helm, the charger gone : 

The sword, which bad defied 



The mightiest, lay broken near; 
And yet no sign or sound of fear 

Came from that lip of pride j 
And never king or conqueror's brow 
Wore higher look than b is did now. 

He bent beneath the beadsman's stroke 

With an nocdver'd eye ; 
A wild shout from the numbers broke 

Who throng'd to see him die. 
It was a people's loud acclaim. 
The voice of anger and of shame, 

A nation's funeral cry, 
Rome's wail above her only son, 
Her patriot and her latest one. 

Blackwood's Mag. 



A VIRTUOSO. 

At Inspmck is to be seen a boot 
which it is said belonged to Charles XII. 
This boot is the property of an exciseman, 
who attaches to it the greatest value. 
An Englishman offered to fill it with 
guineas to become its possessor. This 
boot was wanting to his pedestral collec- 
tion. He possessed, he said, the babou- 
ches of Mahomet II, the sandals of 
Caracalla, the slippers of Charles IX, 
aud the boot-straps of Cromwell. 
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No. XXXVII.— THE PRIEST. 

I myself also am a mortal man, like to all. 

WISDOM, fii. 1. 

The holy sacrament, behold, 

Celestial gift ! I bear; 
The sick man, at the hour of death, 

With certain hope to cheer. 
But I myself am mortal too. 

And the same laws obey, 
And most, like him, when time armes, 

To Death become a prey. 



No. XXXVIII.— THE ASTROLOGER. 

Knowett thou it, because thoo wast then 
bora t or because the number of thy. days is 
great t JOB, xxxviif, 21. 

Thou, by contemplating this sphere, 
Which heaven's bright face does show 

Events, which shall to others chance, 
Pretendest to foreknow. 

Tell me, if thou of fates to come 

A skilful prophet art, 
When to the tomb the powV of Death 

Shall urge thee to depart ? 



Beliere i 



SONG TO EMMA. 

the passion which glows in my 

Is st oucf', lore, both firm and sincere ; 
Too deeply implanted 'tin e'er to depart. 

More than life, love, thou art to me dear. 
In my thoughts of the day, and my dreams of 
the night. 
Thine image is ever my guest ; 
For thy presence alone, love, can make my 
heart light, 
Thou can'st sooth me, if e'er so deprest. 

It is not a boyish affection I fsel, 

Which, perchance, bot an hour may last ; 
Ah 1 no, 'tis a passion, both ardeut and real, 

Nor will cease till existence is past. 
Then smile, dearest Emma, nor leave me to 
pine, 
'Neath of love unrequited the smart ; 
For there's nought in this world, but I'd freely 
resign. 
If assured of possessing thy heart. 

LEANDEH. 

PORTRAIT OF ^YRON. 

We hear from Italy that M. Pezzanis 
has finished a very beautiful portrait 
representing Lord Byron after his death. 
Mt. Pezzanis, it is said, saw the illustrious 
author the moment before he expired. 



TO SOPHIA. 

I'll teU thee my sorrow— 1 tell thee my grief, 

I'll tell thee the tale of my sadness ; 
For compassion, at least, brings the mourner 
relief. 

When his heart is a stranger to gladness. 
Smile not — nor think the appearance of joy. 

Which for a moment may sit on my brow. 
Like a bright ray of hose, each woe will 
destroy, 

Bat view— view the sorrower now ! 

There's one, and she's fair, ss the visions of 
sleep, 
When happiness o'er us is dawning ; 
When each thought is blissful, and we sigh not, 
nor weep. 
Till we wake to the cares of tlie morning. 
She's bright as the tints and the hue* of those 



And she's dear to my soul and my heart; 
On me, she an angel ail gloriously beams, 
New feeliugs oflove to impart. 

I love'her, as truth loves the tale without guile — 

Ah ! love, thou'rt the cause of my sadness ; 
And I deem'd not, wheu first I saw her bright 
smile. 
That she would deprive me of gladness. 
But flown are those visions— the visions of love, 
To smile on the happy, the brave, and the 
free; 
And never, Sophia! their want may'st thou 
prove. 
Or feel the fell sorrow of loving— like mi ! L. 
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SKETCHES IN SPAIN. 

Seville, 13#A August, 1624- 

A CAHON, that is to say, a member of 
that clerical aristocracy which is con- 
stfcrttl in foreign countries w> one. of (Be 
great scourges of Spain, ami which never- 
theless is not so rich, and is much more 
l»>|Milnr than tlwil of another country 
that I wilt no I name! A canon, t 511 y, 
(kittled to show me in alt its details the 
magnificent cultHttnil of thin city, which 
h one of the finest mmujrui nts thai was 
ever erected to tin. priory <*r the 5H)pmne 
Being, I will not enter into the artia- 
Itral niimiri;e : 1 wilt only tell you that 
it jh adorned with the chcl'-d'trimv* of 
Murtllo, that wonderful m;in of whom 
we know nothing 111 RiigLml out so roc 
fQnall pictures, mid who could lolly 
4eri:lope his great genius only in the \ast 
M:einti where lie has displayed the splen- 
dour of the heaven 1 -, tin tran^portf of 
devotion, and the ni.igk of perspective. 
This gie&t ottbL painted wild a depth of 
view and a philosophic taste that made 
4RuV much* superior to his age: His con- 
ceptions are bold, and their execution is 
werfect. He delighted in atl that was 
supernatant! and elevated. Homer cre- 
ated his Olyntyns ; Murillo created a 
heaven for hraiseff, which he knew how 
to people with beings worthy of such an 
abode, and to 'enrich with torrents of 
light, with transparent clouds, and a 
splendour that appears to surpass the 
ordinary resources of painting. One of 
these pictures represents the Virgin 
depositing the child in the arms of St. 
Anthony — ills beyoud description— it is 
« poem. 

My respectable Cicerone intermingled 
his descriptions with melancholy regrets 
upon the former flourishing state of the 
finances of the Cathedral before the last 
part of the reign of Charles the Fourth. 
Then, said he, the people paid the whole 
of the tytbe, and without a murmur. 
Our revenues were poured into our 
coffers, like a shower of gold. A large 
sum was put by every year, which bad 
already accumulated to a considerable 
treasure. Besides that, we had jewels, 
and sacred vases, which dazzled the eyes 
with the splendour of the precious stones 
that adorned them. Alas, these happy 
days are vanished ! The Prince of Peace 
, began the pillage ; the French Generals 
followed: and then came the liberals,who 
have reduced the tythe one half. Do 
not *bowever suppose that we have 
diminished the magnificence of divine 
service. The bell rings ; come and you 
shall hear High Mass. 

We approached the choir, and already 



the, tones of a noble organ filled the air 
with "a hlVrrffJhy that seemed to descend 
from heaven. Children dressed in red 
opened the scene; carrying lights in 
immense chandeliers of massive silver. 
Other children, dressed in the same 
' cbfour, waved aroutfd censors of the same 
Uietal, diffusing stnoking columns of 
rJeluzioW perfume. Three priests fol- 
lowed, dressed in cloth of goto j they 
ranged oSemselves h**Ture the ttttaft and 
the ceremony commenced. 1 fftifu itot 
give you the: details 5 fou know the forms 
of tile Catholic mass, and' that it is sus- 
ceptible of alt the ornaments of on Opera. 
Such is particularly the case in the 
Cathedral of Seville; it filled my imagi- 
nation with poetical ideas, and a con- 
viction that Chateaubriand bad not 
exhausted the elements 6f the genius of 
Christianity. 

x I was invited to dinner at the boose of 
tse of the first inhabitants of the towu. 
T%e heat was excessive, and the table 
wa*- covered- wn^dtshes> frhosu Wth6- 
lations increased the degree of tempera- 
ture; " The master oTtbc house took bis 
coat off without- ceremony, and invited 
us all to do the same. The domestics 
wore vests of nankeen, and other light 
stuffs, but as his guests were numerous, 
the wardrobe of our host was soon ex 
hausted, and he was obliged to have 
recourse to that of his ancestors. There 
resulted from thence an amusing mas- 
querade j my lot was a robe-de-chambre 
of Chinese taffety, which had witnessed 
the conquest of Mexico. Hie conver- 
sation turned on different subjects. 
My host, who excelled in bull-fights, 
gave us a learned dissertation, in which 
be compared this amusement to English 
pugilism. Of course he gave the prefer- 
ence to the taste of his own natiou. He 
had heard of Mr. Martin, the Irish mem- 
ber, and of his legislative measures. He 
is the scourge of good taste, said he, 
gravely : he must be to sportsmen what 
Gougora was to poets : he is an extin- 
guisher in every sense of the word. 

After dinuer every one takes the 
siesta; a man of good taste cannot 
appear in the streets at this hour of the 
day without for ever disgracing himself; 
thus it is said vulgarly, that at the boor 
of the siesta, nothing is seen in the streets 
of Seville but dogs and canons; the 
latter go to vespers, after having copi- 
ously enjoyed the delights of Comus and 
Morpheus. Restored by these divinities, 
and dressed in a light silk tissue, they 
feel not the inconveuiciicea of the hour 
and the season. The siesta is long, ami 
on rising, they salute each other as if the 
night was over. They drink ices and 
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•barbettes, cat sweetmeat*, and gojn 
crowds to the charming promenade of 
rEventail ; where gallantry, the fume* 
of cigars, dust, orauges, music, and the 
noisy conversations of the .Anda|usiao% 
make you, in turns, experience all the 
sweet and painful sensations of which the 
human organization is susceptible. 

The theatre had already began to fill. 
A piece was performed in which a prince, 
lying from the persecutions of the 
usurper of his' throne, is Compelled to 
«fisgube himself as a Mouk. Hid servant, 
who had also assumed the frock, bad no 
relish for the mouastic life. He gives in 
some charming lines* a burlesque de- 
scription of it, which would have drawn 
down all the thunders of the Vatican if it 
had issued from the pen of Voltaire or 
Pigault le Brun. Afterwards was repre- 
sented a piece, in which the Constitution 
was ridiculed.— In the time of the Cortes, 
said my neighbour, the author of this 
piece brought out another, iu which he 
ridiculed Ferdiuand.— Then, said I, he 
studied the dramatic art at Paris.— 

HABROCOMAS & ANTHIA. 
From ike Gn*k cfXenaplwn JEpkeriu*. 

Habrocomas was a youth of such 
almost supernatural beauty, that he 
became the pride of Ephesus, and the 
admiration of bis fellow-countrymen ; 
nor were there wanting persons who had 
even made him the object of their 
adoration. Habrocomas was at this 
time seventeen years of are, and his 
vanity was not of bourse inferior to his 
beauty ;— he despised ' the attractions of 
the female sex, and having been con- 
daually told that no one possessed charms 
equal to his own, we cannot be surprised 
that he at last believed it. 

" But, above all,** continues Xcnophon, 
after relating the above, " be refused to 
acknowledge Love as a Deity, declaring 
that he was but a chimerical being, who 
only attacked weak persons, and whose 
empire extended over effeminate hearts 
alone. If lie saw a statue or temple 
raised in honour of the God of Love, a 
smile of contempt beamed instantly in 
his countenance, and he was not afraid 
to declare that he was himself at once 
more beautiful and more powerful tbao 
the God of Love ; and, to say the truth, 
wherever he appeared, he was the only 
object that was observed, and in his 
presence every one forgot to admire the 
graces and the beauties which the artist 
might have spread around the image of 
he god. 

' But liove is a Deity who never can 



(forgive pride. So much rauily in a 
mortal irritated his anger, and he deter- 
mined to puuisb and to reduce him into 
subjection, in spite of his boasted iudi£» 
ference." , 

, Cupid is here as victorious as usual, 
and Habrocomas returns from the feast 
in honour of Diana, violently enamoured 
of Anthia. It is thus out author repre- 
sents him at this interesting period ;— 
. "Habrocomas, tearing his hair .and 
rending his vestments,, now exclaimed : 
'Wretch that 1 am 1 Alas ! what pains 
do I endure >— Where, where has ail my 
boasted power fled ? — subjected " to p. 
being I have so often braved, I Behold 
myself the slave of Aui uia> — h »r beauty 
is superior to.miue, and my defeat pro- 
claims the Divinity of Love. 

"But shall this continue? No, my 
cowardly son! shall now at least resume 
its vigour, anb resist a God who can 
have no existence, .save in the imagi- 
nation of mankind. The charms of 
Antbia have for a moment dazzled my 
eyes ; but I will dissipate the cloud, and, 
armed with firmness and with continence, 
1 will again laugh at the attacks of 
Love." 

He said; but the conquering god 
wounded him afresh— in vain the proud 
mortal struggles beneath the triumphant 
deity— his vain resistance only serves to 
irritate bis wounds. At length; he 
surrenders, and humbling himself to the 
very earth, exclaims, with downcast eyes, 
a Tbou bast prevailed, invincible god, 
.and upon the vanquished chastity of 
Hebrocomas thou bast raised to thyself a 
glorious trophy. Now 1 am your sup- 
,pliaat"»yonr captive; and henceforth 
will I invoke thee as the mighty director 
of, the universe.— O Love ! I braved thy 
power, the, effects of which I never bad 
experienced. Punish not, I .beseech 
thee, my foolish temerity; but protect 
the weakness which doth supplicate thee, 
even as thou dost crush the pride that 
.dares oppose thy universal sway,— yield 
to these longing arms the lovely Anthia; 
for thou, and thou only, hast the power.^" 

We trust that this will be a lesson to 
all future handsome young men, and 
will teach them not to have too good an 
opinion of their persons. 

The idea of the hero of a love story 
beiug unruly aud rebellious to Cupid, is 
not, we believe, of very common occur* 
mice. Authors have generally much 
more trouble in this respect with the 
heroines; and we must say, that men 
arc, generally speaking, much better 
subjects of the mighty little god than 
wonieu are. Indeed, could we possibly 
gain a sight of Cupid's account of killed 
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and bounded, and of bis disbursement 
for ammunition, we have no doubt that 
the following assertion would be found 
to be correct ; namely, that while one 
shot has been sufficient to reduce tbe 
stoutest grenadier into subjection, the 
soft* delicate, and tender lady has re. 
quired as many follies as would sweep 
away, all the batteries of Algiers. At 
least, if it be not so, we shall never be 
able to account for the uphill and pro- 
tracted labour of courtship. 

THE GREEK CHIEFS. 

No. 1— ALEXANDER YPSILANTI. 

Whew important innovations occur 
in the political condition of a country, 
the world is generally anxious to know 
something of tbe persons who take the 
leading parts in such events. Now the 
late r eg e neration of Greece is one of 
those extraordinary phenomena which 
has peculiarly interested all the civilized 
world. Our readers may therefore like 
to know something, however little it may 
be, of the persons who have been the 
most conspicuous in bringing about 
this regeneration. We shall therefore 
furnish them with a brief notice of most 
of those persons, both in the civil and 
military departments of the state. And 
first of Ypsilanti. 

Alexander Ypsilanti, the person who 
may be considered as having been tbe 
first active and avowed stirrer in the 
Greek Revolution, is the son of an 
HospodarofWallacbia, who first assumed 
the government of that country in the 
year 1102. About three years after his 
installation as a prince, Ypsibmtfs father 
received a summons from the Sultan to 
attend him at Constantinople. But 
knowing that his obedience to this sum- 
mons would most probably cost him his 
head, he determined on retiring to Russia 
with his family and suite. HereAlexander, 
his son, chose the military profession, 
and accordingly be entered the Russian 
army ; where, in several battles against 
the French, he obtained considerable 
distinction, and was at length promoted 
to the rank of Major-General, and Aid- 
de-camp to the Emperor. Previously to 
this, however, he bad received a wound 
which deprived him of his right hand. 
It was, no doubt, on account of his 
military talents and success, no less than 
bis distinguished birth, that he was fixed 
upon as fit to commence the present 
revolution in Wallachia and Moldavia. 
His name must therefore unquestionably 
be transmitted to posterity in immediate 
connection with tbe origin of this noble 
cause. But still, judging from his after 



actions, as well as the unfortunate result* 
of bis proceedings in the principalities* 
it must be confessed that the choice was 
not a happy one. He has shewn little of 
that character which should belong to a 
real patriot, and which must distinguish 
a popular leader, If he would deserve and 
maintain his station in the public eye. 
Instead of mixing with his army, and 
seeking to gain the personal favour of 
his soldiers, he always kept himself 
Strictly apart from them. In fact, to so 
high a pitch did he carry this feeling of 
exclusiveness, that whenever he was 
stationed for any time on a particular 
spot, he used to cause to be marked out 
a precise point, which he called the 
iatred toot/, and beyond which no one 
was allowed to pass but himself and his 
own brothers. This, no doubt, evinced 
a kind of feeling, in regard to his relation- 
ship with those about him, which, in a 
cause like that which he was professing 
to espouse, totally disqualified him from 
fulfilling the duties of bis station, or 
satisfying the hopes and wishes of those 
who had placed him there. 

Upon the whole, it must be admitted 
that neither Alexander Ypsilanti, nor his 
brother Demetrius, have shewn those 
talents which are indispensable to political 
leaders in a struggle like that in which 
the Greeks are now engaged. In feet, 
it was speedily discovered that this was 
the case with Demetrius ; and accord- 
ingly be was displaced from his command 
and now lives the life of a private indi- 
vidual in the Morea. As for Alexander, 
—after tbe unfortunate results of the 
battle in which he was engaged at 
Dragachan, he was compelled to seek 
refuge in the Austrian dominions, where 
he has remained a prisoner ever since, 
though it is not apparent in what way 
he can have subjected himself to this 
restraint, since none of his actions 
have offended the laws of the Austrian 
government. ^_«__«___ 

THE SCHYPETARS. 

It was the Schypetars who, on the 
first attack of Ispara, sold to the Turks 
the unfortunate inhabitants. By this 
name are distinguished the hordes of 
renegade Christians, who embraced 
Istamism, after the Conquest of the 
Albania by the Mussolmen. The famous 
Ali Pacha was of this race, according to 
the opinion of M. dc Pouqueville. In 
1717 they were organized as militia, by 
tbe orders of the Pachas, ami especially 
charged with the police. 

The Schypetars, after having abjured 
their faith and their country, acknow- 
ledged no other law than an insatiable 
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cupidity. They fight for whoever pays 
them, and arc always ready to betray 
the standard under which gold alone 
earok them. They are frequently teen 
bearing arms against each other. Du- 
ring the tyranny of All Pacha, they 
deluged Epirus with blood in mutual 
contests, and devastated it by this 
brigandage. 

When, in 1770, the Greeks, secretly ' 
excited by Catherine II., attempted to 
throw off the yoke, a corps or Schy- 
petars in the pay of the Porte entered 
the Mores, repulsed the Russians, and 
delivered up the Greeks to the vengeance 
of their masters. After this exploit, 
they demanded their wages from the 
Pacha, who was unable to pay them. 
They then disbanded themselves, laid 
waste the Tillages, destroyed the flocks 
and harvests, dragged into slavery the 
industrious inhabitants, whether Greeks 
or Turks, and openly revolted against 
the Mussulmen. After nine years of 
resistance, they were besieged in Trip- 
polisza, and cut to pieces by Hassan 
Pacha, who caused to be erected before 
one of the gates of the town a pyramid 
of more than forty thousand heads. 
M. de Pbuqueville says, he saw, in 
1799, the remains of this horrible trophy. 
Those who escaped from this slaughter 
were pursued and exterminated, in a 
pass of the Oenian mountains, which 
has since been called, « The defile of the 

Scbypetars sold their services to Ali 
Pacha, when he was in revolt against 
the Porte; but when his finances were 
exhausted, he was betrayed by these 
mercenaries. They serve only the cause 
of those who pay them, says Pouque- 
ville, but they serve them with a fide* 
lity so brutal, that brothers, fighting on 

aposite sides, are frequently seen to 
m each other's brains out, without 
the least feeling of pity. The history of 
the most barbarous arcs of antiquity 
famishes no example of men resembling 
the Schypetars. Indifferent to every 
public cause, setting themselves without 
notice of hatred or resentment to mas- 
sacre, in virtue of the right of war, 
under any standard which gives them 
money in exchange for their blood, these 
mercenary gladiators, trained like the 
leopards that afford the pleasures of the 
chace to the kings of Persia, after hav- 
ing wept the fate of Ali Pacha, hastened 
to fight against his most mitbful par- 



cause. These w ret c h es sold to theCepi- 
tan Pacha their two confiding com- 
patriots. But when they demanded 
their reward, the Turks paid the price 
of treachery by strangling the traitors. 
Thus justice has been done by perfidy ; 
and the unfortunate Ispariots have been 
revenged by their most mortal enemies. 

ANECDOTE OF FREDERIC THE 
GREAT. 

Tramlatedfrom the German. 

No officer of the guards at Potsdam 
dared to go to Berlin without the king's 
leave. A masquerade was one . day 
given at Berlin, where the king was 
expected, and he thought that every, 
oncer would have asked leave at the 
parade to go to it, but no one advan- 
ced for that purpose, and his majesty, 
much surprised that no one should ask, 
supposed they meant to come incog. ; 
upon which he resolved to watch nar- 
rowly every mask of whom he had the 
smallest suspicion. On entering the 
masquerade, he looked round, and soon 
perceived a mask whom he knew by his 
height to be one of his guards. The 
king therefore sent several of his attend- 
ants to find out the mask, but all to no 
purpose. He was, however, resolved to 
know who he was, and went himself 
masked, and asked Mm,— Are you not 
Lieutenant G. ?— Yes, 1 am ; but 1 am 
here without the king's leave, and he is 
a scoundrel that tells where 1 am. This 
is a common expression in the Prussian 
army, and means, M keep the secret, or 
forfeit your honour." The king was 
thus bound to silence, but determined to 
punish the officer for being at the mas- 
querade without leave; upon which he 
spoke to an officer of the rifle corps, 
which the mask observing, left the 
saloon, mounted his horse, and galloped 
back to Potsdam, undressed, hid his 
domino, and went to bed. He had not 
been long there, when the commanding 

~" to his bedside, and 



Such are the auxiliaries which the 
defenders of lspara admitted into their 
raaks, and associated in their noble 



officer arrived, ■ 

found him apparently fast asleep. The 
king, the next morning, on the parade, 
sure of success, after naving given the 
parole, asked in a peremptory tone of 
voice, if the colonel had executed his 
order, and what officer he had to report 
absent last night. The colonel answered, 
« None, that he bad found them all in 
bed." 

When the king saw his scheme bad 
miscarried, be walked up and down, and 
stopped before the officer in question, 
and whispering in his ear, said, « I 
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wake you a captain, buf you ajrc a 
Hundsfont (scoundrel) if you tell it to 
any body." As soon as the king was 
gone, they all came round the officer, 
and asked what the king had said to him , 
but lie would not fell, and replied, 
«* Nothing, nothing. 11 

Ulter a twelvemonth was passed* and 
not a /word had transpired, finding the 
officer kept the secret, the king sent 
4tim a commission dated a year back. 

JOHN CASPAR WURMSER. 
fFrom the German. J 

The celebrated John Caspar Wunaser 
always swore by .himself, aftfl used no 
other oath, holding this so sacred that 
nothing conk) make him break it, or in 
the slightest degree ria»aa$ from it} ami 
when John Caspar saj4«t, if was sole to 
be true, and certain af being performed* • 
and nothiug could shake the firm resolve 
which he had once sanctioned with his 
christian name. A soldier of his regi- 
ment who bad served 17 years, and 
during this period, bad always demeaned 
himself in a most exemplary manner, by 
the seduction of his comrades, bad' un- 
dertaken to do what in time of war was 
atonable only by death, but otherwise 
excusable by corporal punishment. 
- It was unfortunate lor this soldier, 
that when toe report was made, the 
Creoeral was in a bad humour, and on 
hearing it, exclaimed, Aa sure as my 
name is John Caspar, this fellow shall he 
hanged. 

Tbe officer* of the regiment pitied 
the poor man's case* but as the General 
had sworn by his forename, they did not • 
dare speak a good word for him. The* 
day of execution came, and tbe General. 
was at the head of his regiment, and^ 
gave tbe word of command ; when the 
delinquent was within the lists, he threw 
himself on bis knees,, and begged the 
General to graut him a favour ; upon* 
iv hit -h the General ■nidi H it ire tor any 
tiling alter yunr dcsih you n-U y \ iumay . 
twa&fiured it shall be fiiLuln*i t but bang 
you ii>ut*t. The soldier mi id, il was- for 
something after his execution that he 
a* k i*l, but that he aiight s-uftW calmly,' 
he begged the General to assure him o* 
ii» ualb timt he wuiild |>cifoj~m his 
petition* Tin ile -ueral cinswm i\ t As sure 
a> ray name U John < a>|iiir, L will per- 
form it, 'Hhii (lie solihtr begged, thai 
the <hmm rnJ would after he was dead kiss 
lib iioaiu-iof. The Gcuvrat for hut 
word s sake pardoned him, because he 
would have been, at all events, obliged 
to break one of his oaths. ' 



NAVAL ANECDOTfcS. 

a There ore three things,'* young 
gentleman," said Nelson to one of bis 
midshipmen, in the war of 1793, "which 
you are constantly to bear in miud. 
First, you must always implicitly obey 
orders, without attempting to form any 
opinion of your own respecting their 
propriety. Secondly, you must consider 
every man your oaemy who speaks ill of 
your kiug ; and Thirdly, you must hate 
a Frenchman as you do the devil.** 

At the reduction of Martinique the 
tailors served on shore transporting the 
artillery ; and during a period of five 
weeks performed actions that almost 
exceed probability. Tbcir laborioua 
exertions were very great. One day, 
when the Commander-in-Chief of tbe 
army met Captain Harvey's detachment 
of seamen on the road, they, being igno- 
rant that a battery was appointed for 
them to serve iu, surrounded the gene- 
ral, and offered him their services,. 
swearing they thought it d ■ d bard to. 
have all work and no fighting; and 
hoped his honour would let them have 
some share in it. Upon the general 
replying, " Well, ray lads, you shall 
have a battery to yourselves," they 
sainted him with three hearty cheers, 
and went readily to their work, again. 

THE FATAL UBJWft. 

The following love adventure is rew 
corded in Arthur Wilson** life of James 
the First. To dear it of the faults or* 
this anthor*s vicious style, one must 
change his forced and unnatural expres* - 
sions. 

• When the daughter of James I. masw 
ried the Palatine, many English soldiers 
of fortune followed her: amongst these 
genttemen'was one Duncemb, w%o wan* 
ah officer in the Earl of Oxford's cow*. 

my. He left a beautiful mistress 
imd him in England, to- whom he bad 
offered vows of the roost faithml pas*. 
sum, accompanied by a promise of nutr* 1 
riage. Her fortune was however small, 
and his father threatened to durinherit 
hhm if he carried his design- mto exece- 
turn. To alienate his affections from 
this lady he sent Mm to the Palatinate, 
where he conceived time and absence 
would efface the impressions which love 
bad made upon bis heart. He charged 
bim at his. departure never to think at" 
her mere) if he wished to be remembered 
by bim. Our lover had been now absent 
for some time, and his heart breathed 
with undiminished affection! He resol- 
ved to give way to the pressure of bis 
feelings, and for this purpose -wrote to 
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his mMtreffi, rearing her that qo threats 
or anger of fets unfeeling parents suould 
ever banish tie lender recoUcctioo of 
their /ecipfoc*} passion. Our youth, 
who was a careful lover, but a careless 
writer, harijig occasion to write to his 
father at the same time, addressed \xw 



o# WAPW& of cobs. 

M. Cao*t de Vaux has lately recom 
roen^txl, as an important a»d useful ii-. 
novation, the reaping of corn before it 
is perfectly ripe. This practice origi- 
nated witfc M. Sallea, of the Agricultural 
Society of Beziers : grain thus reaped 



A 



fathera letter, (in wHkh he reqouuee*, (say eight days before it is ripe) is fuller, 

hU mistress for ever) to bis m its! rcss, aud ' " " * ... 

the letter of bis mistress to his father, 

in which he promises a durable passion. 

The father, with harsh and cruel iiuiig- 

natiou, scut to his son a letter of the 

mojsf unkind nature. Whether if was, 

thjis letter, or a sen«e of shame for the 

uptake that had happened, that she 



larger, finer, and is never attacked by 
the weevil. This was proved by reaping 
one half of a piece of corn-field, a* 
recommended, and leaving the other UU 
the usual time. The early reaped par* 
tion gave a hectolitre of corn, more, for 
half a nectar of tad, than the latter 
reaped. An equal quantity of {{our 



4tpnlrl see that he had renounced her; from each was made into bread: that 

the lover, alive to the finest sensibilities, made from the com reaped green gave 

run himself ou his sword, and bis death seven pounds of bread more than th» 

was sincerely lamented t|y all the Eng- other, in six decalitres. The weevil 

lishift t^e. Palatinate. . . . . 



A CBYSTAL SUMMER-HOUSE. 

Fvrktiere has given a description 
of a very curious crystal summer-house, 
invented for the king of Shjtu. The 
description was transmitted to'biin by a 
friend, who had the honour of a seat 
in it. 



attacked the ripe corn, but not the green. 
The proper time for reaping is when the 
grain, pressed between the fingers, has 
a doughy appearance, like crumb of 
bread just hot from the oven, when 
pressed i" tap same waj, . 

LIQUID PHOSPHORUS. ' ' 

Tin best method of preparing this is, 
The king of Siam has* in one of his to boil, very gently, one part of phosw 
country palaces, a most singular payi- phoruswito six of oil of olives. The oil 
lion. The tables, the chairs, the closets, thus charged with phosphorus must he 
Ac. are all composed of crystal. The kept in a bottle well corked. It has the: 
walls, the ceiling, and the floors, are property of becoming luminous in the 
formed of pieces of plate glass, of about dark as soon as the phial containing it is 
an inch thick, and six feet square, so unstopped, and opaque again when the 
nicely united by a cement, which is as ' phial is corked. This liquid may serve 
transparent as glass itself, that the most f or shewing the .hour of thenjght, by boty- 
subtile water cannot penetrate. There is fog a pocket watch against the Wtle, 
but one door,'which shuts so closely, that ' ' 

it b as impenetrable to the water as the 
rest of this singular building. A Chinese 
engineer has constructed it thus, as a 
certain remedy against the insupportable 
beat of the climate. This pavilion is 
twenty-eight feet in length, and seven- 
teen iu breadth; it is placed in the midst 
of a great basin, paved and ornamented 
with marble of various colours. They 
fill this basin with water m about a quar- 
ter of an tHW"* and it* is emptied as 
quickly: " When you enter the pavilion, 
the door >ia immediately closedi ami 

cemented with mastic, to hinder the r yesterday did an "outside place engage, 
water from, *aterinf ; it is then, they And lost is my money* if missed is the i 
open the sluice* and this peat basin is " Ana^heuejr," "™ F * # M "'" nnt 
sum filled withr wjaler, which is sutfejed p or the GrSesend stage stands at the door of 
to. overflow the lend ; so that the pavilion yon church.** 

is, entirety under water, except the top A way posted the man, bat his search was in 

f ^ £?£ !!!"* ** Y* ""£«<*«* And hackly returned to, enquire again. 
Wf the benefit of respiration. Nothing Said Patrick, " 1 say, as I told ye before, 
is more charming than the agreeable That same stage now stands jiut close by the 

church door; 
And if you would wish me'to make it more clear, 
*Tis the " hearse"— that's the real stage u> 
Gravea-end, my dear.' 1 ~ 
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when unstopped. It may likewisebe 
used Tor forming lunVmous writings or 
drawings, by means of a small brush. It 
also may be rubbed on the face, hawhvScd. 
to make them appear luminous, without 
injury. 

"Liquid phosphorus may likewise be 
prepared by triturating phosphorus in a 
glass* or earthenware mortar, with ohV of 
cloves. ^_____„ 

THF REAL STAG.E TO GK AVE SEND. 

A person accosting old Paddy, did say, 
** Hast seen, iriend, the coach to Gravesend 
pass this way T 



stage.*' 
ye're not left in 



nmg 
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coolness of this delicious place, while 
the extreme fervour of the sun boils on 
thi surface of the freshest fountains. 



e rcu stage u> 
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No. XXXJX,— THE SHIPWRECK. 

Dili they that will be rich, fall into tempt 
a I iou, nnd e KQariCp and jiito mmy ftwliwli *iifl 
hurtful lit* to, which OrkJ»u men iu tkimiclkm 
aiitlpcrJihop. ] 71 M. vi. !)♦ 

f'u. -a acridly gtxxts they may procure. 

And wealth immense obtain, 
What trouble* will mankind endure, 

What evils, and what pain ! 

But men whom dangers thus surround, 

Will Fortune tempt to bend 
Their footsteps to those beaten paths 

Which in destruction end. 



No. XL.— THE DUCHESS. 

Thou shall not come down olT that lied o 
which thou Ail cone tin, hut ah«lt purely die. 
3 KLNi;'s L j. v 

From the soft bed, O youthful maid, 
Whereon thy limbs now lie. 

Permission ever to arise, 
Thy cruel (hies deny : . 

For aoon shall Death thy lifeless frame 

Subdue without remorse, 
And in the solemn winding-sheet 

Enwrap thy breathless corse. 






GREEK MSS. 

Thbrk has been found in Greece, in 
digging in the ruins of a Temple dedi- 
cated to Saturn, a great number . of 
manuscripts that date from very remote 
periods. In Macedonia, we are assured, 
has been discovered the manuscript of 
the famous Iliad, inclosed in a cedar box, 
with plates of gold, which belonged to 
Alexander the Great!!! 

ANECDOTE. 

\T a masquerade some time ago, 
there was a tumult occasioned by the 
circumstance of a person having assumed 
the character of a Pick-pocket. He was 
performing the part very dexterously, 
and with success, when a gentleman 
ridiculously took an exception, simply 
because he had lost his watch. It was 



in vain that a lawyer stated the case, 
and contended the right of appearing as 
a pick-pocket as well as in any on 
character. The rule was made aosoli 
for kicking him out : but by some i 
or other a number of purses and watches', 
disappeared in the very — ■ — ~* al -~ 
judgment was given. 
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A HIGH COMPLIMENT. 



Sir 
'was. married 



R , an Irish knight, 

to the daughter of Lord 



f , a connection #f which the knight 
Was somewhat proud. Boasting of his 
union once to a friend, be o b s erved that 
his lordship had paid him the highest 
compliment in his power. He had seven 
daughters, said he, and be gave me the 
ouldesi; and he touid me too, that if he 
had an oitlrfsr, I shoulo^ave her. 
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THE NEW LONDON BRIDGE, 

Now tn progrees oj erecflou, 

itof to be completed in 1828. 

Our engraving presents the new 
bridge of the metropolis, a^ it will ap- 
pear when completed to a spectator 
situated over the middle of the river 
nearly opposite the Tower, and a height 
above the water of about fifty feet, or 
the topmast head of an ordinary nier* 
chant vessel. From that situation he 
will see the structure itself as we have 
depicted it, and with it theSouthwark 
and Blackfriars bridges/ 

<Of the necessity of the new bridge, 
to the credit of the, first metropolis of 
Europe, as well as to the better safety 
of the labouring community, there » 
unfortunately no question at the present 
day) the average annual loss of thirty 
human beings, and twenty thousand 
pounds In actual property, which for 
thirty years has been the frightful con- 
sequence of its whirlpepls and sweeping 
cataracts, satisfy every resident of Lon* 
don. Foreigners accustomed to the 



St. Margaret's Hill m the Borough, on 
the other. 

The scene to be* Imagined on the com- 
pletion of this structure will surely im- 
prove the general appearance of the 
metropolis from the river ; and if we v 
may not then realize the picture which ' 
Milton drew,*- 

•• On etch tide an imperii! cify stood, 
With tower* sod templet proiidlyelevatr,*' 

we may look, at least, for an im* 
'provement which will bring us nearer 
the level to neighbouring France. We 
are as jealous as Englishmen ought to 
be of all uatkmal distinction, and are as 
desirous of generous emulation ; but 
none of us, who have visited Paris, 
will deny that, In the architectural 
beauty of their metropolis, the French 
are probably a century and a half in 
advance of us. 

IC we might be allowed by the reader 
to pass from plain descriptive matter 
of fact, a few steps into philosophical 
reverie, we would observe, that, to us, 
there is much natural grandeur in the 



metropolitan buildings of the Continent, view of large and beautiful cities,— a 
feel our old city bridge to be beneath beauty far surpassing the scenery of 



their tread, and shrink from the prosuect 
afforded by a glance through the crum- 
bling fence which stands between them 
and the horrible chaos below. It is 
sufficient for us to ray in this place, that 
the old bridge has already stood upwards 
of 600 years, and has probably cost the 
Corporation more for repairs, than 
would have sufficed to employ the best 



Nature in her own form. We greatly 
prefer the view of a large city, to the 
best Alpiue scenery : let others admire 
whitening cataracts, and pyramidical 
mountains, hidiug in the clouds their 
useless magnitude : we experience a more 
intense delight in the contemplation of 
the buildings of man,— of stones, which 
mind has moved, and shaped into habi- 



talent of the country in the erection of tations for myrhids of men,— of riven, 

ten new bridges ! which bridges yoke, and navigation be- 

The new bridge is boilding on the swims. The ages which have -been ne- 

western side of the old one; and as near cessary to nurse and rear a large city 

to it as is practicable. Its material is Into its present immensity ; the quantity 

Scotch granite, which ensures the im- ot human labour which has been em- 

portant points of durability and beauty, ployed to produce this vast, convenient, 

Its arrangement consists of five elliptical tenantable arrangement ; the study, the 

arches, the central one of which is of refinement, tne art, the intellect, which 

1*0 feet sp£n between the piers: the were required to impress so tasteful an 

two next are of 140 feet each ; and the exterior form, where the sculpture of 

two archea adjoining the abutments are every capital carrhs back the imagina. 

of 120 feet each. The height of the tion to Athens and to Rome; the thou- • 

middle arch on the under side, above the sand roads and water-courses ;the eaten- 

4evel of high-water mark, at spring' tide, slve cultivation and commerce, which 

fa 30 feet, and from the low-water mark the habitations of so condensed and 

at the lowest 48 feet. The great alti- thronged a population imply ; the great 

tude thus given to the road-way, is an events of which those cities have been 

important desideratum, inasmuch as it the nest and (he seat j the imperial 

enables vessels of 200 tons burthen to pass authority which they exercise over dis- 

throngh its arches, by lowering topmasts, tant men and distant ages, in opinions, 

The acclivity to passengers on the road in laws, and in institutions,— -all these 

will, on the other band, be reduced, by crowd on the mind of the contemplative 

carrying the curve line farther each way man, and become immediately associated 

from the river, reaching in all probabi- with the walls and roofs, the piuiia* 

. lity at least a quarter of a mile towards cles and bridges, above, about, and 

Graeechurch Street on one aide, and to underneath. 
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This sort df prospect, for the most* 
deligbtful which the ratface of the earth 
can* supply, is eojoyed on a grand Kale 
from any great elevation in London, hot* 
the view is too vast to admit of any 
attention to beauties of detail: works of 
seafpture and architecture even form a 
more subordinate portion of the whole ; 
hence that train of ideas which carries' 
back the imagination to classical anti- 

Sity, is less nectssarily and leas power- 
ly excited; but the immeasurably 
wider extent of bnilded space, bouses 
rising above bouses, streets stretching 
beyond streets, palaces, theatres, tem- 
ples climbing from among the endless 
maas of edifices, further than the eye 
can trace in any direction 5 and more 
than all, the majestic Thames, with the 
ideas of world-encompassing commerce 
and empire which its forest of masts is 
adapted to excite, give it on the whole a 
more stimulant effect A view of Paris 
ii the most beautiful, that of London is 
the most tmblimt. 

REULLURA.* 

• (From the New Monthly Magmsine.) 
The Ctthkes were the primitive clergy 
of Scotland, and apparently her only 
clergy from the sixth to tiie eleventh' 
century. They were of Irish origin, and 
their monastery on the island of lona or 
Ikobnill, was the seminary of Christianity 
in North Britain. Presbyterian writers 
have wished to prove them to have been 
a sort of Presbyters, strangers to the 
a church and Episcopacy. It 
to be established that they were 
not enemies to Episcopacy 5— but that 
they were not slavishly subjected to 
Bone like the clergy of later pertods, 
apwears by their resisting the Papal 
ontoenaaces respecting the celibacy of 
religious men, on which account they 
were ultimately displaced by the Scottish' 
sovereigns to make room for more Popish 

Stab of the morn and eve, 

Renlhira shone like thee, 

And well for her might Aodh grieve, 

The dark-attired Guldee. 

Peace to their shades 1 the pureCuldeea 

Were Albyo's earliest priests of God, 

Ere yet an island of heir anas 

By mot of Saxon monk was trode, 

Long ere her churchmen by bigotry 

Were barr'd from holy wedlock's tie. 

Twas then that Aodh, lamed afar 

In lona preachM the word with power, 

And Renllara, beauty's star, 

Was the partner of his bower. 

* JUttHnra, in Gaelic, signifies "beauuAil 
star." 



But, Aohd, the roof ties low, » 

And the thistle-down waves bleaching, " 
And the bat flits to and fro [ing ; 

Where the Gael once beard thy preach- ' 
And fell'n is each column'd aisle 
Where the chiefs and people knelt. 
Twas near that temple's goodly pile 
That honour'd of men they dwelt. 
For Aodh was wise in the sacred law, " 
And bright Reullura's eyes oft saw 
The veil of fate uplifted. " 

Alas, with what Ttoions of awe 
Her soul in that hour was gifted.— 

When pale in the temple and faint, 

With Aodh she stood alone 

By the statue of an aged Saint ! 

Fair sculptured was the stone, 

It bore a crucifix 5 

Fame said it once had graced 

A Christian temple, which the Picts 

In the Britons* land laid waste 5 

The Pictish men, by St. Columb taught. 

Had hither the holy rehc brought. 

Reullura eyed the statue's face, 

And cried, « It is, be shall coma* 

M Even he in tins very place. 

« To avenge my martyrdom. 

"For, woe to the Gael people! 

M Ulvfajre is on the mam, 

* And lona shall look from tower and 

steeple 
"OnthecoasiagsWasoftheDana; 
« And, dames and daughters, shall aH 

ypnrl 



" With the ruffian's grasp entwine 
"No! some shall have shelter in 

and rock*, 
" And the deep sea shall be mine. 
M Baffled by me shall the spoiler return, 
a Aad here shall bis torch m the temple 

barn, 
"Until that holy man shall plough 
" Hie waves from Imusmil. 
« His sail is on the deep e'en now, 
« And swells to the southern gale." 

" Ah ! knowest thou not, my bride," 
The holy Aodh said, [beside 

« That the Saint whose form we stand 
Has for ages slept with the dead ?" 
" He livetb, he Hveth," she said again, 
M For the span of his life tenfold extends 
" Beyond the wonted years of men. 
M He aits by the graves of well-loved 

friends 
" That died ere thy graadsire's grand- 
sire's birth 5 
« The oak is decay'd with old age on' 
earth, [him} 

« Whose acorn-seed bad been planted by 
« And his parents remember the day of 

dread 
" When the sun on the cross look'd dim, 
" Aad the graves gave up their dead. 
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« Yet preaching from dime to dime, 
« He bathroam'd the earth forages, 
u And bitber be shall come in time 
" When the wrath of the heathen rages, 
u In time a remnant from the sword-— 
M Ah ! but a remnant to deliver; 
« Yet, blest be tbenameoftbe Lord! 
« Hie martyrs shall so into bliss for ever. 
« LpcWin*, appell'd shall pnt up her 
street, [ior keel ; 

* And thou shalt embark on the bound* 

* Safe shaU tbou pass through Lochlin's 

ships [Gael, 

M With the Saint and a remnant of the 
« And the Lord will instruct tby lips 
<* To preach in 1nnisfail."f 

The sun, npw about to set 

Was burniug o'er Tiriee, 

And no gathering cry arose yet 

O'er the isles of Albyn's sea, 

Whilst Rfullura saw far rowers dip 

Their oars beneath the sun, 

And the phantom of many a Danish ship, 

Where ship there yet was none. 

And the shield of alarm J was dumb, 

Nor did their warning till midnight come, 

When watch-fires burst from across the 

main . 

From Rona and Uist and Skey, 
To tell that the ships of the Dane 
And the red-hair'd slayers were nigh. 

Our talesmen arose fie 

And buckled on their arms $ 

But few, alas! were their numbers, 

To LochhVs mailed swarms. 

And the blade of the bloody Nome 

Has fill'd the shores of the Gad 

With many a floating corse, 

And srith many a woman's wall. (torch,' 

They have lighted the Islands with ruins' 

And the holy men of lona's church 

In the temple of God lay slain $ 

AH but Aodh, the last Guldee, 

Bat bound with spany an iron chain, 

Bound in that church, was be. 

And where is Aodh's bride ? 

Rocks of the ocean flood ! 

Pranged she not from your heights in 

pride, 
And mock'd the men of blood ? 
Then UMsrre and bis bands 
In the temple lighted their banquet up, 
And the print of their Wood-red hands 
Was left on the altar cup. [said, 

Twas then that the Norseman to Aodh 
u Tell where thy church's treasure's laid, 
Or I'll hew thee limb from limb." 
As he spoke the bell struck three, 
And every torch grew dim, 
TTiat lighted their revelry. 

* Deamark. 

♦ Ireland. 

t Striking the shirM was en ancient mode -of 
couvocatioo to war among the Gael. 



But the torches again burnt bright, 

Aod brighter than before, 

When an aged man of majestic heigh* 

Enter M the temple door. 

Husb'd was the revellers' sound, 

They were struck as mute as the dead, 

And their hearts were appaird by the 

very sound 
Of his footstep's measured tread. 
Nor word was spoken by one beholder, 
Wben he flung bis white robe back cm 

his shoulder, ■ , 

Andwstretching his i 
Unriveted Aodh's bands, 
As if the gyres had been a wreath 
Of willows in his hands.' 

AO saw the stranger's similitude 

To the ancient statue's form ; 

The Saint before bis own image stood, 

And grasped Ulvfagre's arm. 

Then uprose the Daues at last to deliver 

Their chief, and shouting with one accord* 

They drew the shaft from Its rattting 

quiver, 
They lifted the spear and sword, 
And levett'd their spears in rows. 
Bat down went axes and spears and bows, 
Wben the Saint with his crosier siga'd, 
The archer's band on the string waa 

stopt 
And down, like reeds laid flat by the 

wind, 
Their lifted weapons dropt. 

The Saint then gave a signal mute, 
And though Ulvmgre wiU'd it not, 
He came and stood at the statue's soot. 
Spell-riveted to the spot, 
Till bands invisible shook: the wall, 
And the tottering image was dash'd 
Down from its lofty peo>stoh 
Q* UlrfagreV helm it crash'd— 
Helmet, and skull, and flesh, and brain, . 
It crush'd as millstone crushes the grain. 
Tfeen spoke the Stint, whilst all a** 

each 
Of the Heathen trembled round. 
And the pauses amidst his speech 
Were as awful as the sound : 

" Go back, ye wolves, to your dens,** (he 

cried,) 
" Aud tdl the nations abroad, 
" How the fiercest o( your herd has died 
« That slaughtered the flock of God. 
" Gather him bone by bone, 
" And take with you o'er the flood 
" The fragments of that avenging stone 
« That drank his heathen blood. 
" These are the spoils from lona's sack, 
° The only spoils ye shall carry back j 
" For the hand that uplifteth spear or 

sword 
« Shalt be wither'd by palsy's shock, 
" And I come iu the name of the Lord 
" To deliver a remnant of his flock." 
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A remnant was naBM togefhur, 
A doleful remnant of the Gael, 
And the Saint in the ship that had brought 

htm hither 
Took the mourners to Innisfail. 
Unscathed they left Iona's strand, [sky, 
When the opal morn first flashed the 
For the Norse dropt spear, and bow, and 

brand. 
And look'd on them silently ; 
Safe from their hiding-places came 
Orphans and mothers, child and dame.: 
Bat alas ! when the search for Reultnra 

spread, 
No answering voice was given, 
For the sea had gone o'er her lovely bead, 
And her spirit was m Heaven. 



nated the ring Anger. Gold rings had 
come into fashion anterior to tha battle 
of Cannse, after which Hannibal sent to 
the Carthaginian senate a whole />ushel- 
full of them. The Roman senators like* 
wise wore gold rings; and Floras relates* 
that after the disastrous battle just man* 
tioned, the Roman senate possessed no 
other gold than that of its rings. The 
plebeians soon began to follow the 
fashion, but at first with iron rings; 
cold ones were only granted to them aa 
distinctions. Under the emperors, how- 
ever, soldiers, nay even freedmen, were 
seen with gold rings. They were origi- 
nally prohibited from wearing the latter 



unless presented to them by the 
himself; Jai ' " 



, Jastinian, however, weary of 

" "~" ' the numerous petitions soliciting this 

HANDS AND RINGS. tavour, permitted all who pleased to 

give them away. Hence none but gold 
or at least gilt rings were worn : many 
of them are to be found in antique col- 
lections. When none but iron rings 
were allowed, to such a length was 
vanity carried, that people endeavoured 
to give to gold the colour of iron, that 
that they might at least not wear real 
iron. 



(Fro* Ackermanir'e Repository.) 

AmoXG the Romans a handsome hand, 
as well as a handsome foot, was consi- 
dered aa a great beauty. In speaking, 
they gesticulated a great deal, for the 
purpose of displaying the hand in every 
graceful movement. The Italians even 
at the present day express a great num. 
bar of ideas by mere gestures, As it 
was not then customary to wear gloves, 
so much the more attention was paid to 
the delicate appearance of the hand : it 
was above all required that the nails 
should be nicely cut, and 'shine ss if 
polished. Ovid says, in bis AH tfLove, 
a fair lady with clumsy fingers and 
coarse nails must not gesticulate much. 
la large families there was a female 
slave expressly to keep the fingers and 
nana io order. The naUs were cut with 
a small knife; the parings were pre- 
served, and used for sympathetic cures. 
Pliny says, M If you mix the parings of 
sails with wax, make it up into a fittle 
ball, and stick it against the door of a 
strange house, the fever will infallibly 
remove from your house to the other. 
Those who were not rich enough to keep 
slaves applied to a barber, whose busi- 
ness embraced the ' cutting of nails. 
Nobody took the trouble to do it bim- 
sd£ 

Thus too the wearing of rings was 
snooted for adorning the hand. The 
origin of this practice is so old* that it 
is tost in the obscurity of remote anti- 
quity. It passed from Egypt to the 
Greeks, from the Greeks to the Hctrus- 
ctns, and so to the Romans. The first 
rings were of iron, and were worn only 
hi soldiers, and that on the third finger 
of the hand, which was- thence denemi- 



80NNBT.—THB BRIDE. 

A holy softness glisten'* in her eyes, 
At bright in tearful smile* tbo now-made brk)e 

Survey'd the wedded lover by her side, 
Now linked to her for ever with the ties 

Of Heaven'* own Mest cementing ; and wish 

That breathed of speechless fondness, she 
replied 
To his enraptured words, and strove to hide 

Those. sweet cautions which at times, would 
rise 
To dim her radiant glances, like the dews 

That fall on summer mornings, and bespeak 
The heart's o'eraowfog transport, while the hoes 

Of loves celestial painting softly break 
O'er her lair cheek, and add a blushing grace 

To each divine expression of her face. A . 8. 

MIDSHIPMAN'S SONG. 

'Tie a time of pride, when the bark Is prancing. 

Like an Arab steed) o'er the waste of waves. 
When her path behind in light is glancing, 

And the fire- white foam her bowsprit lares j 
Then, then is the time of proud emotion,-— 
• Ana, if in the bosom a proud oue sleep, 
•Twill awake to dance to the music of ocean. 
And sweep with the wind* o'er the weltering 
deep. 

With my bark through her own blue path career, 
ingi 

I never can envy the landsman's bliss t 
No sun on the shore ever shone so cheenog. 

At it sparkles down on a world like this. 
What music can make the heart to sprightly. 

As the roll of the billows ia the breeze? 
What ball upon earth ever shone so brightly, 

As tiw stirring dance of the suu-Itt toss! 

Thc Shab, or present king of Persia 
has 39 sons and 140 daughters ! 
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SUPERSTITIONS 

Oftks Peasantry of Westphalia. 
(From Ackerauwn's Repository.) 
■ The peasants of Westphalia ascribe 
supernatural influence to the cross. It 
expels evil spirits, and thwarts the mali- 
cious designs of witches agarnt cattle. 
•They never cut a loaf till they have 
•crossed the surface of it with the knife. 

• Many an indolent female subsists hy 
dispensing blessings and charms. The 
^method of charming a complaint is as 
follows :— After rubbing the ailing mem- 
ber of the patient, they breathe upon it 
crosswise, at the same time taking the 
-name of God in vain, apply salt and rye- 
flour, or some kind of salve, to the 
^effected part, pronouncing a certain form 
of words, in which the disorder is warned 

• to depart. Though this trade is forbidden 
by edicts, especially in Prussian West- 
phalia, it is still carried on by great 
numbers. 

Jt is very pernicious to men and cattle 
when a person who sees them for thefintt 
time, praises them without adding the 
words, "Godbless them r • 
. Many persons have such a malignant 
eye, that by merely looking at men and 
rattle, they unknowingly bring them into 
great danger of their lives. 
The peasants of Westphalia are so 

' thoroughly convinced, that there are 
persons who, by muttering certain 
iormulce, are able to stop a horse in full 
speed, to silence a vigilant dor, to prevent 
fire from spreading, to staunch blood, and 
to do many other wonderful things,;. that 

toothing can persuade them, to the con- 
trary. 

In some Catholic provinces, the former 
obtains and takes some consecrated wise, 
or a consecrated wafer, as a remedy for 
diseases among bis cattle. 

Many a housewife baugs her husband's 
small-clothes or cap on the horns of an 
ailing cow, for the purpose of curing the 

' animaL 

A few years since, in Prussian West- 
phalia, a countryman, if it was foretold 
that any misfortune should befal him, 
caused prayers to be offered in the church, 

' that it might be averted. Though this 
silly practice has been prohibited by the 

- government, it still takes place here and 
there, , 

In some of the provinces, for instance, 
in the county of Ravensperg, many 
believe that they car recover stolen goods, 
if they fill a bag wit I the earth on which 
the thief 4tood when committing the 
d ep re dation, and beat it with a stick 
twice or t three times a day, till the dust 
flies out. The thief is supposed to be 
ympatheticaNy affected with excessive 



pains, so tljat he must either give mp hU 
plunder, or die without retrieve. 

To ascertain whether a person will die 
in the current year, the country folk in 
some places, about Midsummer, pluck 
.some St. John's wort before sunrise in the 
morning, and hide it in the walls in 
. various parts of the bouse. The bunch** 
which immediately droop announce with 
certainty the speedy death of those who 
placed them there; but if the herb 
remains fresh and green, then the person 
who deposited it will not die duriug that 
year. 

Single drops of blood issuing from, the 
.nose announce the speedy death of a near 
relation. 

When horses drawing a corpse happen 
to meet with any obstruction, another of 
the family will soon die. 

U a clergyman makes a mistake in 
naming a child, or changes for instance 
the Low German into the High German 
•name, the child is sure to be sickly.' 

If a pregnant woman stands godmother 
to a child, either that or her own unborn 
infant will die young. 
( If a bride turns pale during the mat- 
riage ceremony, it is the sign of a death 
that will soon happen. 

Young females knock on Christmas-eve 
at the hen-bouse. If a hen first cackles, 
tbey relinquish all hope of being married 
during the ensuing year : but if a cock 
crows, the futfihueut of their wishes is at 



Even m the present century almanacs 
were printed in Westphalia, in which the 
fcood or ill fortune of children were 
determined by the months in which they 
were born. 

' There are certain days on which, in the 
ophiion of these people, the state of the 
weather for some time depends.* Thus, if 
it rains on the festival of St. JEgidius 
(Sept. 1.), on Midsummer-day, and espe- 
cially on the following Sunday; and on 
,the Visitation of the Virgin Mary (July 
2), there wifl be rain for me four ensuing 
weeks. * The animals which announce 
rain are the cuckoo, the swallow, thecock, 

and fish. 

' The notion of iucky and unlucky days 
is almost universal. On Monday; no 
business of importance is commenced. 
Servants do not go to place; neither do 
parents send their chttdven for the 1 first 
time to school; nor are weddings or 
betrothals held on that day. ] Thursday 
also is considered as an unlucky day. 
Friday is the luckiest day for maTryin*, 
and Tuesday fbrservantB entering on then- 
service. Wheat sown on Sunday is sure 
to be mildewed. In abort, there is no 
end to the superstitions of this kind. 
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BKSCRlPTlVf: HISTORY OF 
THE STEAM ENGINE, 

From its original invention to the 



definition* necessary to the 

„ „ ____jr.— Date and circumstances of the 

invention. — Th« Bogine of the .Marquie of 
Worcester.— Uncertainty as tolt* nature.— First 
definite construction of a Steam Engine by 
Sxvary.— f%ttic*to,et«anitatioa and action of 
bit ssaobiucv-- The elasticity of Steam, bis first 
mover. — Defects of Savary's Engine. — New- 
cornea's Engine, the second step of improve- 
nrjrtJt— General 'p<voeipite.~^micolar organi- 
sation and action of the NOwcomen Engine. 
-Bit introduction of the working-beam, 
pneumatic cylinder and piston. — Hts first 



mover the pres s ur e of the atmosphere.-^ nfpes- 
sectton of Newcomen's Engiak--*Minor Hm- 
provemente by Betgbton.— Suienjajnt, of the 



practical advances of tbe Steam Enri/ie, its 
remaining desiderata, and renerat condition, to 
she date of Mr. Watfs earliest attention to the 



ORIGINAL. 

«■ ** Soon stiall thy arm, nnconqoered steam .' afar 
- Drag the slow barge, or drive tbe rapid ear.** 
DARWIN. 

So rang a poet, who, with the metho- 
dical calculations of a practical philo- 
sopher, Bad the rarer possessions of an 
extensive and clear-sighted knowledge of 
human capabilities, and an enthusiastic 
imegumtiou. His prediction, made 
before the earliest projection, nay, ereo 
the abstract idea of Steam navigation, 
now becomes interesting} it has an air 
absolutely oracular. 

Tbe progressive •advances and appli- 
cations of the steam engine form a curious 
and extensive Held of research and 
inquiry, and we bow to the repeated 
invitations of our best friends and sub- 
scribers, in opening a series of papers on 
the subject, which shall be really popular. 

We of course begin with the early 
arrangements of the engine itself, and 
shaH continue through all its important 
and rapid strides towards perfection. 
We are of opinion with more than one of 
our intelligent correspondents, that the 
probable applications of the steam 
engine, are, as well as its probably yet 
sjs'Jbanse* powers, completely sucfe as to 
set *aH ordinary calculations at defiance. 

We have engaged the same scientific 
pen which has afforded our Tenders so 
much interest ([and ourselves so much 
honourable praise) in his account of the 
Hydraulic Orrery; and proceed in tbe 
same path with an alacrity proportioned 
to the high eocauragement with which 
we are distinguished. In this particular 
branch of our undertaking, we bring to 
tbe task an ardent love of 'Science ; a 
throbbing desire to contribute sgktsVely, 
to the bast improvement of the rising 



gcncwivtf ; and a thirst for honest 
celebrity, which Is the safest guarantee a 
Publisher can give for useful exertion. 

Elementary Definitions 

Whihc water is heated under the 
pressure of tbe atmosphere, or in the 
usual way in the common operations of 
lire, to 212 degrees of Fahrenheit's 
thermometer, it becomes gradually 
converted into steam. Steam may be 
familiarly described vapour of extraor- 
dinary elasticity, and exerting irresistible 
force under confinement in any closed 
vessel. It is capable, however, of being 
heated after production, much beyond 211 
degrees, the 'point at which it is produced 
from boiling water, and at such higher 
temperatures has the property of being 
immensely increased both in its power 
and elasticity 5 in these extensions of its 
powers, its temperature is tbe measure 
of its elasticity. 

- If a vessel already filled with common 
air, be suddenly and completely filled 
with steam, tbe steam must first have 
driven the air out, and next have occupied 
its place. If after this, cold be applied 
to the same vessel, by any contrivance, 
as exposure to tbe atmosphere, or 
immersion in cold water, the steam which 
occupies it will be instantly condensed, 
i. e. converted into water, occupying 
evidently but an extremely small pro- 
portion of the vessel's cepaeity, and of 
course leaving its much greater part in 
a state of vacm w m. 

If, to the knowledge of this circum- 
stance beadded that of the principles of 
the* common pump, we maj reasonably 
conclude that our young readers, or any 
person previously uninformed on the 
subject, will read tbe following historical 
and descriptive sketch of tbe steam 
ewgftie with interest and advantage. 

Whilst we state that our views of this 
vast and important agent, in all our 
mechanical engagements, is written 
expressly for this data of readers, we 
must also observe, that we address 
ourselves m equal confidence to the 
meehankalandmere extensively informed 
orders of the reading community, looking 
for their approval, for the faithful con- 
densation of a subject, which they will 



most readily admit, cannot be too 
extensively explained ;* while we cam the 
thank* of the former class, for a mora 
simple and intelligible statement than hag 
been presented them through any, channel 
of easy access, -of a highly amusing 
subject, which, perhaps, they 
hitherto too hastily avoided at < ' 
and laborious. 
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• Tbe in* idea of 
certainly fraud io the written of that 
celebrated eudcsjssnudc proJtctsr, the 
Marquk of W o rc ester , who, in the year 
1083, published anall toset, entitled « A 
Gsntnry of Inventions : w these cons i sted of 
short bead* or notieai of schemes, some 
of which are obriouslymiprecticeble,and 
bear too strongly the stamp of crudity, to 
be considered much more than the inge- 
nious suggestions of a fertile imagination, 
the mere sketches of a man of i 



eone have nmhsteincd, that thepower ef 
the Worcester engine was derived solely 
from the steffcty of steam, end that she 
of steam by the 



application of cold, which hi so importanC 
a feature In the steam engine ef a so due 



lather than the organised plant of a prac- 
tised mechanic No contemporary record 
exists to verify or Ulastrate his descrip- 
tions of the contrivance which we presume 
to call esteem engine, or to inform us 
where, or in what manner it was carried 
into effect, though it is evident from hk 
account that he had actually constructed 
and worked a machine which, by means 
of steam, was employed to raise water. 
Hfc description of the method k short and 
obscure ; hut it inclines us to 
however differing from what many per- 



no Dart of hfc contrivance, 

nor was even In hit contemplation. The 
production of a vacuum by the sudden 
eoneVusofmn of eteam, was as certainly 
the discovery of Captain Ssvarv, who* en 
1096, published an account of his engine 
in a little work called «Tbe Minerva 
Friend, 9 by winch it appears that he heel 
ecteaUy erected eeveral engines on that 
principle previous to that period. 

Our account will, of coarse, co mm en ce 
with n description of 8evary*s engine* 
and having explained its coestrnctioa 
and action, and Minted out its defects, 
proceed historically towards that 1 



nkal nmster-pkee, the i 
the present day, noting 



consider, each snecessive 



&AVAR1TS ENGINE. 





A, k a 
sat in a fuses** tn ts* usual way . B,a 
pipe proceeding from the top of me 
boiler, oowveying theetesm into n second 
vessel C. termed the lecehrer, and having 
a. cook U, called tbe steam cock. The 

pipe E at thebe es sm of the receiver upper endsecondconnnunkation between 
i with the rising pipe FG> the rking pipe and tbereceiverA; it Lin 



which hue its lower extremities placed in 
the well or reservoir, whence water k to 
be reefed. At H, below tbe entry of E, 
there k e similar valve opens upwards. 
At I, shove the entry of E, there k n 
valve j and e pipe K, forms an 
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tfae pipe Kisa cock catted the injection 
cock, sod the end k of tfae pipe K, it 
covered wttha rose, or cap pierced with 
melt apertures, pointing outwards In 
radial directioo. The handle M it turned 
and governs the keyt of the cock L end D. 
This simple arrangement constitutes 
Savary's engine, or whet may in fairness, 
and the rational acceptance of the words, 
be alone considered the Jtrtf Jftom snoine. 
Its mode' of operation may he, thus 



By means of the regulator, the steam 
cock D is opened, the miectkm-cock L 
shot ; while water is made to boil in A. 
fceam;now enters the pipe B, and fitltog 
the receiver <k expels the air from ft: 
nrach of this steam is at first condensed 
by sodden contact with the cold skies of 
the vessel, bnt soon becoming warm, 
Bfts the valve I, and proceeds into the 
rising pipe F6. When the operation is 
thns far advanced, the rising pipe reds 
warm to the touch, and the vahre 1 
rattles by the continued passage of 
steam ; these indications are the signal 
to cot off the communication with the 
heUer, by shotting the steam cock D: 
this done the receiver becomes cool, 
and of consequence the steam it con- 
tained is condensed into water. Mow 
if we recollect that the air was in an 
early step of the process driven out by 
the steam, and observe that it cannot 
return, (all the cocks being shut) a 
is necessarily formed in the 
Recurring to the action of the 
pump, we shall see that the 
of the atmosphere on the sur- 
i of the water in the well, will now 
force a stream up the rising pipe, and 
occupy the receiver. Hie quantity of 
water, thus raised into the receiver, is 
now to he further dealt with in order to 
deliver it at the cistern O, its ultimate 
destination. To erlect this, if we open 
the steanvcock, steam will rush violently 
from the boiler, will press upon the sur- 
face of the water now in the receiver, 
force it through the pipe E, into the 
r i sing pipe, evidently forcing the valve H 
down, and the valve I up ; and if the 
steam thus admitted from the boiler be 
of sufficient heat, and conseonently of 
sufficient elasticity, or strength, as it is 
commonly termed, the water will thus 
he driven to the upper extremity of tfae 
rkdng pipe, and delivered at 6. The 
cock D Is kept open till the water is 
driven from the receiver, and it is again 
entirely occupied by steam. The regu- 
lator is now used to shut the steam- 
eock, while at the same operation At 
opens the injection-cock. The rising 
pipe is stitt full of water, of winch it 



pressure 
lace of tl 



supplies a cold stream by the pipe*, 
and passes to the receiver by the rose 
already mentioned) in a sprinkling shower. 
The stream is thus quickly condensed in 
the receiver, - and a vacuum is again 
formed. The external pressure of the 
atmosphere again forces up water from 
the well, and the receiver is filled as 
before. The regulator now shuts the 
iniectkm-cocnv and opens the steam-cock, 
snows steam from the boiler to press 
open the surface of the water in the 
receiver, and again drive it into and 
through the upper part of the rising 
pipe. The simple operation of opening 
and shotting the injection and steam. 
cocks alternately, thns works the engine. 
The receiver, in a state of vacuum, is by 
the pressure of the atmosphere, filled 
with water; the injectioo-cock shuts, 
and the steam-cock opening, immediately 
forces the water into the rising pipe by 
the admimion of steam ; the •team-cock 
shuts, and the injection-cock opening, 
admits a jet of cold water which con- 
denses its contained stream, and prepares 
the repetition of the process fay restoring 
the vacuum. 0,b a safety valve applied 
to the boiler, adjusted in its resistance 
hyNP. 

This was the first organisation of the 
■team engine, properly so called, and 
with all its tapekections, which we shall 
proceed to explain, was unquestionably 
an important step in its progress. In 
these engines the alternate condensation 
and pressure of tfae steam took place in 
the same vessel into winch the water' was 
first raised from a lower reservoir, by the 
pleasure of the atmosphere, and thence 
expelled into a higher one, by the elastic 
force of strong steam. Steam was thus 
employed, merely to produce a vacuum, 
and to supply the s tre ngth that was 
applied, for a like effect, to the sucker 
or piston of an ordinary pump. The 
great defeats of this engine, are two i 
1. Whenever water was required to be 
raised higher than it could ha by the 
vacuum produced by the action of the 
atmospheric pressure, it became neces- 
sary to use steam of greater elasticity 
than atmospheric air. To force water 
through the rising pipe, requires steam 
of temperature and elasticity which, to 
avoid the accidents of bursting, com- 
pelled the use of immensely strong 
boilers, and even then, inattention to 
the action of the safety valve pro du ced 
frequent and destructive accidents. ft. 
The great waste of steam and fuel. 
When steam is admitted upon the cold 
water of the receiver, it is very rapidly 
condensed; and the water does not 
begin to yield to it» action of pressure, 
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uAtil'lhe surface becomes sufficiently 
heated to condeuae no inure alesm by 
contact : the column of water then 
Defies to descend, but, aa then a new 
portion of the aides of the receiver be- 
comes exposed to the steam, more con* 
densatiou takes place 5 this continues 
during the whole descent, and is reported 
at every stroke, the receiver being cooled 
at each filling with water. The sim- 
plicity of Savary's engine, has, at diftV 
rent times, produced ingenious attempts 
to make practical correction of its de- 
fects, but hitherto without success. 

The next essential improvement in 
the steam engine was made by New- 
comen, for which he obtained a patent 
in 1706. This consisted in separating 
the parts of the engine in which the 
steam was to act, from those, in which 
the water was to be raised j the weight 
Of the atmosphere being employed only 
for the purpose of pressure, and the 
steam for that of first displacing the air, 
and then forming a vacuum by conden- 
sation. Newcomen was thus enabled to 
dispense with the use of steam of great 
and dangerous elasticity, to work his 
eogine with moderate heat, and to re- 
move at least some part of the causes of 
wasteful and ineffectual condensation. 
To Newcomen, also, the steam eogine is 
indebted for the introduction of the 
steam cylinder and piston, and for their 
connection with the pump by means of 
what we now term the main lever or 
beam, with an attached piston working 
In a cylinder $ and to those we might add 
olher subordinate contrivances, which do 
equal credit to Jys ingenuity end mecha- 
nical taste. 



MY SPORTING EXCURSION, 

Mr. Editor, 

1 ha v« bat this morning returned 
from the country, whither 1 departed for 
the purpose of enjoying those field 
diversions which are ushered in by the 
month of September. Yea, sir, in a 
luckless moment I exchanged the bustle 
and the dust of Cornhill, for the bram- 
bles, the stubble, end the wet turnips of 
Norfolk. 

How this remarkable event came to 
peas, you aha" hear.— I had received 
many invitations from my friend, Squire 
Hawbuck, aa the rustics call him ; but 1 
invariably refused tbem, for this reason — 
I had never taken a gun in my hand in 
the whole course of my life, except when 
Buonaparte was going to storm the 
Bank of England, and every one became 
a soldier. Upon these occasions, 1 cer- 
tainly did once or twice discharge my 



« piece of ordnance/' hut k^ises wills 
fear and great trembling, and between 
yen and me, Mr. Editor, I always used 
to shut my eyes. The smoke, the re- 
port, end the red coats, seemed so very 
sanguinary, to a peaceable manlike my* 
self, that 1 declare to you, upon the 
honour of a citizen, that for years after 
the peace, I could not bear even to wit- 
ness the fire-works at Vauxball, the 
smell of the gunpowder put me so -much 
in mind of our field-days. As for Guy- 
Faux day* 1 always looked upon it with 
horror and disgust ; and so I do still. 
Why, Mr. Editor,, should these dreadful 
facts he perpetuated in this manner? 
Are the ministers so short-sighted as not 
to perceive that Guy-Faux day may put 
it into the beads of the Catholics to blow 
up the Parliament-house again ? Oh, sir, 
I tremble at the idea. The Catholics set 
fire to London, Mr. Editor ! To be sure 
they did. The Monument says so ; and 
1 say that Guy-Faux day ought to be 
atppped by Act of Parliament. 

But I think I hear you say, " what bee 
all this to do with your shooting excur- 
sion ?"— I'll tell you, sir.— My foreman 
asked for a holiday ; and I saw him set 
out in a bran-new green coat, yellow 
Breeches, and top boots : this wss his 
'shooting dress. Well, air, do you know, 
I could not possibly get bis sportsman- 
like appearance out of my head 5 end so 
I ordered a suit like bis. Then, thought 
I, " what is the use of a shooting dress 
without a gun ?" My old musket 1 had 
sent to the Spanish Committee, or ems 
that might bare done very well for aught 
1 know } but as matters stood 1 wee 
obliged to bus another. The impudent 
ahopman at avnex's, had tye assurance 
to tell me that he supposed I wanted- a 
fowlmg.piecty just as if 1 was going to 
shoot chickens in a farm-yard ! — u No, 
no, Jtfr. Wiseacre," said 1, u give me a 
rood r^fe. I'll bring the partridges 
down with that, I warrant you." 

Well, "Mr. Editor, after procuring a 
gun, I practised a week at pigeons, anal 
then set off for Squire Hawbuck's, fully, 
confident UuU 1 should do a great deal of 
execution among his coveys : for I had 
invariably wounded the pigeons. It is 
true, that I never actually killed them 
00 the spot ; but then, I always saw 
them drop dead upon some high tree at 
a distance, though my poodle could not 
be expected to fetch them, as he was 
never trained. 

When 1 reached my friend's house, I 
had the misfortune to find him confined 



with the £out. No matter, thought I ; 
if the Squire can't go with me, 1 can at 
least go by myself. Off then I went, 
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picturing to myself 'a bag fa)4 of game, 
and chuckling ower the idea of the tough 
1 should inure at the Squire when I re- 
turned; for you must know, Mr. Editor, 
that Squire Hawbuck is always quizzing 
toe Cockneys. 

We had scarcely entered the first field, 
when the obstinate wretches of pointers 
took it into their beads to stand still ! 
and while. 1 was trying to whistle them 
on, up flew birds, and 1 lost one of the 
moat beautiful shots ia the world. I 
did not forget to thrash the curs well} 
but the game-keeper stopped me. "Way 
don't they berk," said I, "when they 
come near the birds, that 1 may know 
they are at band ?"—« Bark, sir," said 
the rascal — "bark — ha, ha, ha!— bark, 
indeed ! — Why, I never saw such a rum 
fish with a guu in my life. — I'll leave you 
to yourself, sir, if you please, or, perhaps, 
you'll take me for a partridge — Bark, 
indeed! — how could Squire trust this 
here Cockney with a guu !" 

When the game-keeper left me, which 
he did, holding bis sides and laughing, 
like the gallery. folks ou the first uight 
of a new pantomime, 1 began to recollect, 
that 1 had somewhere read, that sporting 
dogs would point at the- game— 1 baa 
not the least idea that they called stand- 
taa<*fiif,« pohM*g: % The Squire, how 
ever, informed me of this afterwsfds. 

Beanies nil this, Mr. Jvdhor, they have 
«o cartridges in the * country to shoot 
-with, as we used to hare in Ibe volun- 
teers. Would you • believe, shr, that they 
•put the powder into the* gun loose—a 
most dangerous way; and! declare, that 
I trembled every- time 1 loaded my nfie. 
■However, 1 did make a d i s cov e ry , which 
the Squire, with sH has boastings, has 
•never had nous enough to find out. 1 
•asked bim which I was to put in first- 
powder or shot ;. and be told me, smiling, 
,as be thought at my ignorance, that it 
was quite immaterial, and that it was 
entirely at the option of the sportsman. 
Bat he .was altogether mistakeu, tor the 
•rifle would never go off when I put the 
shots in first;' and one of my chief rea- 
sons for sending you this letter is, to set 
that subject at rest, and to prove to the 
public, that they can never he sure that 
their guns will not miss fire, if they do 
JMit put the powder in first, and then the 



SCOTCH FRENCH. 

At a recent trial for libel iu Scotland, 
the learned gentlemen of the long robe 
had occasion to ask a witness what 
newspapers he read. One of them, n 
slender, dandy clerk, such as one often 
meets with fresh-gowned iu the Parlia- 
ment-house of Edinburgh, with few 
briefs, and fewer brains, closed his ex- 
amination with the following question, 
simpered forth in such a combination of 
Cockney and Parisian orthoepy, as pup- 
pyism can engraft upon a Caledonian 
ninny :— * Pray, sir, may I presume to 
ask, do you take in the Courier 9 

Up rose bis grave antagonist, a man, 
the solemnity of whose words was* nerer 
known to be enlivened by a witticism, or 
interrupted by a joke.-— ** Pray, sir,** 
said lie, cross-examining the same wit- 
ness, « do you • take in the Morning 
Po? n 

We know not whether Lord PHmilly 
laughed; but we know that, at such a 
saying, Mr. Justice Abbott would have 
fejt ashamed, Mr. Justice Best would 
have blusbed t and we dare day die 
Chancellor would have wept. 

. MEMENTO MORI, ~ 

' Inscribed on a Tombstone. 

When v ou lt»ok on my grave. 
And behold bow they i 



Your humble servant, 

Timothy Urban* 

Lloyd's, £ept. 1824. 



The cypress, the yew, sod the willow— 
You think 'tie the breexe 
That gives motion to these,— 

'TS* the laughter that's shaking my pillow, , 

1 most laugh when I ass 
A poor insect like thee 

l)are to pity the fate thou most own ; 
f .et a few momenta slide, ' 

We shell tie side by ride. 

And crumble to asst, bone for bone. 

Go weep tftme owo doom I 
?'fcou wert bora for the tomb, • 

Thou hast lived, like myself, but to die ; 
Whilst thou pity'st my lot, 
Secure fool! thou'st forgot, 
. Thou art no more immortal than I ! 

CYTHNA. 
By Alaric A. Watts. 
The glassy splendour of her eye 
Already sparkled of the sky ; 

The kindling of a world of bliss, 

For it was toot the light of this.— WIPPEN. 

Yf*, in litTtye OiertlJTfd UDtil the U*f, 
A strange, unrrttl liptil. — a. feiirful gliliCf, 
WiM, yet tauiL hcmiLifal i— And o'erhw chr*k 
Iluct nf such p***in{ !<:■¥* line** would sfcraj, 
A i wtim-A not i if tin* earth ; hut r-itlier taught 
Like tlie electric heam« tli^t dsirL jemia 
Th# rn*e*la clundi of Sumiurr * softest ««-; 
IVtun the hipii Hciftu Sbo*** Vuoa het lip 
UiMg 'Mesa pmn**joo. b eLmiutoUy mutej 
And ia her very silenlU'-M I hew dwell 
Musics best fm%r aiMresefpn. STi* nui burtie 
Willi an uii(.iriti|c spirit, many a. ptief ; 
And pkkijc***, I hit had w^led her fine farm. 
Had iai riled not lift snul, for thai wai Muw 
Ai the Lut teitr which lAly draw* flow Irfr*. 
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ANECDOTES, &c. 
JBittorioai, Literary, and Pwnmal. 

A TRAVELLER'S TALE. 

Ma. Talbot, in bis «Ftoe Keorr' 
Betidmoe in Canada," just published, 
relates a story which savours a little of 
that licence that travellers are said to be 
in the habit of assuming. « In the spring 
of 1821^ says he, M an intimate aoqmainU 
ance of mine was one day fishing on the 
Canadian Thames, accompanied by his 
son, a young man about twenty-two Tears 
of age. Observing an uncommon large 
sturgeon sailing up the river, the son 
immediately pierced it with Ms spear.and 
retaining a firm hold of his weapon, was 
dragged into the water. For some time 
be floated on the stream, behind the 
sturgeon, by the aid of his instrument ; 
but at length becoming weary of thai 
modeof proceedings like another Arista*, 
he got astride ot the fish, and converting 
his spear into a Widle-rcin, rode him for 
nearly a mUe down the river, which is m 
that part broad, deep, irregular, and 
rapid; when the unfortunate animal, 
unable to exert himself, on account of the 
mm of blood, yielded up his life to the 
prowess of his rider.** 

SAGACITY OF A BOG. 

Ut the beginning of August last, a 
notary of Bourbon-Vendee in France 
was returning home from a neighbouring 
town on horseback, and followed by his 
dog. In passing a ford, with which be 
was well acquainted, his horse took it into 
his head to He down in the water, and the 
action was so sadden, that the rider had 
not time to withdraw his feet from the 
stirrups : he was therefore kept under 
water, and must soon have perished. 
The dog, aware of his mas te r s danger* 
swam to the opposite shore, and there 
placing himself on his hind lees, set up 



the most piercing howls, whicn be con- 
tinned without intermission, till two 
labourers, at work in the fields, beard this 
distressing appeal. They hastened to 
the spot, on which the dog ceased his 
cries, and running before, guided them 
to the scene of his masters sufferings. 
Tue success of the faithful animal was 
complete. The notary was taken from 
the water, and c on ve y ed to a neighbouring 
house, where, by the use of proper 
remedies, be was restored to animation, 
and finally to health. 



VALUE OF TIME. 
Madaxkdb Gurus, in a work oa 
the employment of time, lately nubtbhea 
at Paris, mentions the French Chancellor 
d*Aguesseau, as one of those men who 
turned every minute of this short life to 
the best account, and relates the following 
curious anecdote of him: * Finding that 
his wife always delayed- ten or twelve 
minutes before she came down to dinner, 
he reserved to employ this interval 
exclusively in composing a work. Tne 
result was, at the end of fifteen years, a 
book in three large quarto volumes, whicn 
has gone through several editions, and » 
held in high estimation." 

AN ACCOMMODATING 
CHANCELLOR. 
MaupsoU, Chancellor of France under 
Louis XV. was more than once seen at 
Paris, in all the paraphernalia of office, 
playing at shuttlecock with the little 
Negro Zamori, the train-bearer of Ma- 
dame Dubarry, and patiently permitting 
his play-fellow to drive the shuttlecock 
in his face. At the same period ministers 
of state did not scruple to play at piquet 
with the klngV valets. 

SINGULAR CUSTOM. 
It was a curious custom of the middle 
ages to make what were termed otseiatr 
de Cftgpre (birds of Cyprus) from the 
bladders of carp; these were then painted 
with gay colours by Neapolitan peiate*u> 
filled with a tort of gas, and so contrived 
that they hurst at the slightest touch* 
and diffused around aaexqnisite narfusjse. 
Ladies frequently employed them for 
partkuiar purposes: but when gentlemen 
offered, them to ladies, this was deemed 
a piece of gallantry, which, the latter 
returned by emptying their eomfit-boaes 
into the wen*coet-pockets of the former. 

LUNAR ROADS. 
A professor of Munich is reported to 
have lately discovered high-roads in the 
moon, with a telescope po ssess ing the 
mag n ifying power of 100. TV moon at 
that rhncwas, we wilt say, for the sake of 
a round number, only £00,600 mites 
distant frota his eye, and that divided by 
100 consequentlv gives S000 miles at the 
distance at which the roads in ouettSon 
may be discerned by the naked ' eye. 
"vYuaf immense sums a road of sufficient 
breadth to be seen 9000 miles off must 
have cost ! We ought to congratulate 
ourselves that we have not to contribute 
to the highway rates in that planet. They 
are high enough in our own, though our 
roads are not so broad by a mile or two as 
those in themooih - 
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A TIUVEIXER^ SINGULARITIES. 

Balthazar Geatian, Author of the 
Oourfter, has frequently very singular 
strokes of imagination. In one of hit 
works, he supposes bis Hero to travel in 
search of a fro* Friend. Among the 
most singular curiosities he meets with in 
km travels are to be distinguished tbe 
following oues-rA poor Judge, with his 
wile, neither of whom had any fingers to 
their hands j agreat Lord, without any 
debts; a Print* who was never offended 
at the truth being told him to his face; 
a Post, who became rich by tbe produce 
of his works} a Monarch who died 
without any suspicion of having been 
po i so n ed j a humbls Spaniard ; a etiemt 
Frenchman ; a afasJjy Englishman j a 
German, who \iUUked wine j a learned 
Man 'recompensed ; a chaste Widow : a 
Madman discontented; a sincere Female : 
and, what was more singular than all 
these si ng ula r i ties, a true Friend. 

' JffUSlCAJL ANECDOTE. 

The Mfin*et of the Or.— Haydn, one 
day, was not a little surprised at seeing 
a butcher call upon him, who being not 
less sensible than the majority of that 
great c o m poser 's admirers, to tbe charms 
of his productions, said freely to bun— 
« «r, I know you are both good and 
peeking therefore 1 address you with 
e onid e nce of succeeding m my wishes. 
You axed in all hinds of musical com- 
positions; but I am particularly fond of 
your minuets, and very much wish for a 
new one, for my daughter's approaching 
wedding. Haydn, always kindly empo* 
sed, smiled at this curious instance of 
hsnmge to his talents, complied with the 
•olk*»tio«,snd<l€sii^hbTiiitortoc*M 
again the next day. The amat e ur 
returned at the appointed time, and 
received with gratitudethe precious gift* 
Shortly after the joyful sound of instru- 
ments struck the com p ose r' s ear: he 
listened; and thinking he recognised the 
passages of his own miuuet, went to the 
window; when be beheld a superb on 
with gilded horns, adorned with festoons, 
and surrounded by an ambulatory 
orchestra, which presently stopped under 
bis balcony. The but oner knocked at the 
door; when being admitted, he respect- 
fully approached Haydn, and again 
expressing his admiration, ended ms 
speech by saying, * Sir, you have done 
me a very great favour ; and I thought a 
butcher could not better express Ins 
thanks for so beautiful a composition as 
your minuet, than by presenting you with 
the finest ox in his possession : I there* 



fore request your aoceptanoe of tins." 
He persisted in pressing the offering 
upon the composer, till, affected by the 
frank generosity with which it was urged, 
be accepted the living present, rrom 
that day, tbe miouet written for the 
butcher, was known throughout Vienna 
by the appellation of fas Minuet of 

BTANZAS. 

Su pp om t d so have bom written m Hit 

enoetope to a took of hair. 

ByAlarieA.WatU. 

Fltdgt of a tors as pais and deep 

As ever thrilled la mortal breast t 
I woakl net, could I tweak thy step, 

Recall thee from the couch of rest, 
Where thou art now in peace reclining, 
A stranger to' tbe world's repining ! 

No! bright as was thy brief career. 

In this wild waste of storm and glcom,«~ 
And much as 1 have wished thee here, 

My seal's dark sorrows to Illume,— 
la loaslinees I'd rather languish. 
Than have then here to share my anguish. 

Besides, would even Heaven allow 
Thy advent to this earth again ; 
lelnow. 



it advi 
That boon to then were cruel 
Since human ill*—* numerous train- 



Would cross thee hi thy path of life. 
And stir thy yoaag sweet thoughts to strife. 

Yet looking on this son- bright tress 

Unlocks the source of dried-tip tears ; 
And thoughts, intense and maddening, press 



On my hot brain ;— -though hopes or rears* 
Since thou and thy sweet mother perished, 
Have ne'er by me been felt or cherished. 

BLOSSOM OP LOVE i Yes, on my snjad . 

Strange and unusual feelings rush -, 
The flood-gates of my heart unbind, 

And bid its waters wildly pn*,— <* 

As fusing on. these threads 1 see 
The all that now lemainaoftbse, 

BLOSSOM OF LOVE ?~Farewell {-Farewell* 

1 go to join the noisy throng \ 
But, in my soul's deep, unseat cell. 

Thoughts that to thine and thee belong, 
Will ever bloom as fresh and fair 
As when they first were planted there. 

And, oh» If tears of woe may nourish 
The flowers of Memory in tbe breast ; 

Then those in mine will surely flourish. 
And each succeeding hour .invest 

Their stems with charms unknown before*-* 4 

Till we three meet to part no more I 

ON THE DEATH OF A YOUNG GIRL, 

Beauty and virtue crown'd thee ; 
Death in thy youth hath found thee : 

Tbou'rt gone to thy grave, 

By the soft willow ware. 
And the flowVets are weeping around thee* 

The sun salutes thee early. 
The stars begem thee rarely t 

Then why should we weepj 

When we see thee asleep, 
•Mid a world that lores thee so dearly t 
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THE OftBBK CHIEFS. 

No. H.-^DEMETMUS YPSILANTI. 

Tffl above-named person, of whom 
we have made slight mention in our last 
Number, is the brother of Alexander 
.Ypailanti. He formerly held the rank 
of lieutenant-colonel iri the Russian 
army ; but, unlike his brother, be had 
never been present in the field of battle. 
About three months after the first ap- 
pearance of Alexander Ypailanti in the 
principalities of Wallacbia and Molda- 
via, Demetrius contrived to make his 
way through the Austrian dominions 
incognito, and having embarked at 
Trieste, he landed at Hydra. On bis 
arrival at that island he was received 
with the greatest honours, as the brother 
of Alexander ; from whom be brought a 
letter, introducing him to the autho- 
rities there, and naming him as gene- 
ralissimo of Greek armies in the Mores. 

To some this arbitrary appointment 
may seem somewhat premature -not trf 
say presumptuous. But the troth is; 
that certain mmilies of Fkanari have 
always considered themselves to be the 
only persons capable of rating in Greece; 
and they have never ceased to intrigue 
even in the Divan itself, and in opposi- 
tion to the views of each other. Fortu- 
nately, however, the people of Greece 
perceived the interested views of tliese 
mmilies, and they could scarcely mil to 
be sensible that persons partaking in all 
the vices and corruptions of a Turkish 
court, were unfit for the leaders of a 
people who were straggling for liberty 
and moral improvement. 

Demetrius Ypailanti was, soon after 
his arrival in Greece, appointed dictator 
of the Morea. But he knew little of the 
value and importance of the station 
which he was ambitious to bold, and was 
moreover unsuccessful in all his under- 
takings. Nay, be even aspired to the 
throne of the Greek empire, without 
possessing any one quality which could 
fit him for being the arbiter of the desti- 
nies of a brave people determined to be 
free. 

But the worst act that Yptilonti 
committed, in order to further his am- 
bitious views, was to declare publicly, 
that his brother Alexander was at the 
head of a numerous army in Wallacbia, 
and that the Emperor of Russia himself 
was *about to send a powerful force 
against the Turks. In reply, however, 
to these assertions, the news speedily 
arrived of his brother's total defeat ; and 
the Emperor of Russia issued a diplo- 
matic note, announcing bis solemn dis- 



approval of the views pursued by <be 
Greek revolutionises, and dismissing 
Ypsilanti 'from his army for taking pars 
in those views. 

Tbis at once exposed the character of 
Demetrius Ypailanti, and proved that, 
his objects were those of pemonal ambi- 
tion and aggrandisement, rather than 
patriotism and a love of freedom. Ac-* 
corcUngly, be, was speedily a mark for, 
the suspicion of all parties ; and espe- 
cially of those who believed that the 
true policy of Greece consisted in pro- 
ving to the world, that it was capable 
and desirous of achieving its emancipar, 
tion by its once unassisted efforts. De- 
metrius Ypsilsnti, therefore, was speedily, 
deprived of all active, responsibility and 
power j and be has smce,tbnt period led 
a private life in the Morea, almost .unno- 
ticed, except by his immediate con- 
nections. 

(Prom Blackwood'i Magasins ,) 

AMERICAN PAINTERS. 

No. !.— Mr.UBSUE, 

Historical and Portrait Painter. 

- Mr. LcsUb was barn in this coon* 
try (a circumstance not g e ner a lly known,} 
want to America in his eastdhood, at- 
tracted some attention there, while he 
was/ a clerk in a book store, by a few, 
spirited sketches of George Frederick 
Cooke, and some other actors: he was 
persuaded to return to this country, -and 
study this art of painting as a profes- 
sion. He has been here twice, An the 
whole, from ten to a dosen years), and 
has now a reputation of which we, his 
countrymen, as well as the Americans, 
have reason to be proud. His portrait* 
are ' beautiful, rich, and peculiar j bis 
compositions in history graceful, chaste, 
and full of subdued pleasantry. There 
Is nothing overcharged in the work of 
Mr. Leslie. If anything, there is too strict 
an adherence to propriety. His lsst 
picture, «* Sancho before the Duchess,** 
though very beautiful, is nevertheless 
rather tame as a whole. This, of course, 
proceed s from his constitutional fear of 
extravagance and caricature, which is 
evident iu almost every thing that be 
has done, or, perhaps, it would be better 
to say, from his exceedingly delicate 
sense of what is classical. But tbsi 
roust be got over. A classical taste ■ a 
bad one, where men are much in earnest, 
or disposed to humour. Whatever is 
classical is artificial, and, of course, 
opposed to what is natural. One is 
marble, the other flesh j one statuary, 
the other painting. ' No great man was 
ever satisfied with what is classical. 
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MATRIMONIAL LOTTERY. 

A recent traveller In tbe United 
Slates five* a curious account of a 
matrimonial lottery, which was formed 
there with beneficial effects, however 
singular it may teem. 

* Ou the 21st day of December last," 
■ays he, «* I was pausing through the 
State of South Carolina, and in the 
evening arrived in the suburbs of the 
town <■ — -> where I bad an acquaint- 
ance, on whom I called. I was quickly 
informed that the family was invited to 
a wedding fa a neighbouring house ; and, 
on being requested, I changed my clothes, 
and went with them. As soon as the 
young couple were married, tbe com- 
pany was sealed, and a profound silence* 
ensued. A young law) ex then arose, and 
addressed tbe company very eloquently ; 
and in finishing his dfecourse, begged 
leave to offer a New Scheme of Matri- 
mony, which he believed would be bene- 
ficial ; and, on obtaining leave, he pro- 
posed--' That one man in tbe company 
should be selected as president; that this 
presiden t shou ld be duly sworn to keep 
entirely secret all the communications 
that should be forwarded to him in his 
official department that night ; that each 
unmarried laily and gentieman should 
write his or her name on a piece of 
paper, and under it place the name of 



names of the marriageable girls of ffcedif* 
fereot classes, with notes of their figures, 
personal attractions, fortunes, &c. These 
brokers go about endeavouring to ar- 
rauge connections, and when they succeed, 
they get a com minion of two or three per 
cent, upon the portion. Marriage at 
Genoa, is quite a matter of calculation, 
generally settled by the parents or rela- 
tions, who often draw up tbe contract 
before the parties have seen one another; 
and it is oidy when every thing else is 
arranged, and a few days previous to tbe 
marriage ceremony, that the future hus- 
bend*is introduced to his iutended part- 
ner foe life. Should he find fault with 
her manners or appearance, he may 
break off the match, on condition of 
defraying the brokerage, and any other 
expences iucurred. 



the person they wished to marry; then 
hand it to the president for inspection ; 
and if any lady or gentleman bad reci- 
procally chosen each other, the president 
was to inform each of the result j and 
those who had not been reciprocal in 
their choice, kept entirely secret.' 

* After the appointment of the pre- 
sident, communications were accordingly 
handed up to the chair, and it was fouud 
twelve young gentlemen and ladies bad 
made reciprocal choices; but whom 
they had chosen, remained a secret to all 
but themselves and tbe president. The 
conversation changed, and the company 
respectively retired. 

44 Now bear the conclusion. I was 
passing through the same place on the 
14th of March following, and was In- 
formed that eleven of tbe twelve matches 
had been solemnixed ; and that the young 
gentlemen of eight couple of the eleven 
had declared that their diffidence was so 
great, that they certainly should not have 
addressed their respective wives, if tbe 
•bove scheme had not beeu introduced." 

MARRIAGE BROKERS. 
Is Genoa there are marriage-brokers, 
who have pocket-books filled with the 



AUTOMATOUS HARPSICHORD. 
Under tbe keys of a common harp*' 
sichord let there be fixed a barrel some- 
thing like that in a chamber organ, with 
stops or pins corresponding to the tunes 
you would have it play. 1>ese stops 
mutt be moveable, so that the tunes may 
be varied at pleasure. From each of the 
keys let there go a wire perpendicular 
down : the ends of these wires must be 
turned up for about one fourth of an inea. 
Behind these wires let there bean iron bsrl 
to prevent tbem from going too far back . 
Now, as the barrel turns round, its pins 
take tbe ends of the wires, which pull 
down the keys, and play tbe harpsichord. 
The barrel and wires are to be all inclosed 
in a case. 

In the chimney of the same room where 
the harpsichord stands, or at least in 
one adjacent, there must be a smoke 
jack, from whence comes down a wire, 
or cord, that, passing behind the wain- 
scot adjoiohig the chimoey, goes under 
the floor, and up one of the legs of 
the harpsichord, into tbe case, and round 
a small wheel fixed on the axis of that first 
mentioned. There should be putties at 
different distances, behind the wainscot 
and under the floor, to facilitate the mo- 
tion of the cord. - 

This machinery may be applied to 
any other keyed instrument, as well as 
to chimes, and to many other purposes 
where a regular continued motion is re- 
quired. / 

An instrument of this sort may be con. 
sidered as a perpetual motion, according 
to the vulgar acceptation of the term ; 
for it will never cease goiag till the fire 
be extinguished, or some parts of the 
machinery be worn out. 
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No. XLI.— THE PEASANT. 

In tbe iwesi of Iby fcce/shsnthou wtbrejd. 

'Bread for thyself, by labour great, , 
' Thou shall thyself obtain \ , • 

Nor from the ground, without great toll, 
** *flry sustenance shalt gain. 

Yet after, all thy cares below, 
, .And numerous labours past, 
Paje Death to all thy hopes and toils 
$hoU pot aii end at last. 



No. XLU^-THE KNIGIsT ML, 
SOUM£H. 



mis sraisd* M ec p ctp *Ws 

in news** but- t-^— 



» When ■ ., 

paUce, hi* awnis •"'•" , w*—*"'~' mr -■?—* — 

•trongerUiftfthe fUftll comeopofi hto. i »td cwatj. 

, 'come hini, he Isketh from him all hi* w»ow 

wherein he trseted, sud^***^ sjsills. ^ 

Undaunted and secure fa*artus, *' "' 
While strength and life retfraAty <U- 

The brave, his mansions, and nVflfcfrflli, 
lu safety dares maintain. ! * " " * 

But I>eath with greater, force *jy4.irjgfe 
Against him war; ere Jonjr, . \ , ,- » 
And for the grave shall make bjn\ qui* 



His post, h°wever strong. 



. - I 



gKNKltfG OF THE EATRH AT 
. .t „ » . T1VOLI. 

i III fte ***«* .P* ^ e * oa » of A H U8t » * 
cpusi4erable sinfttg, of the earth su<)- 
kfienTy ftpok place, Apm whence was seen 
to ysue an abundance of the purest 
iwater, which m tbe space; of a few days, 
has formed a complete lake. Its cir- 
cumference is estimated at about a hun- 
dred and thirty palms, and its greatest 
4epth about twenty-eight. We are still 
ignorant of the cause of this phenomenon. 



IMPROVED FtfRNACE/J ' ' 

A new forge has been invenftpl a**l 

, erected at Belper, in, Derbyshii^ % % 

manufactory of horse-shoe yathh T W 

which is vouched for as likely.tff.be ,cs> 

«••■*-««-- * — s — » of .aU 



small articles, eitlicr of iroa, 9*. ****&* **» f 
greater number of worsen mau. be 
employed at the same time and with the 



THE LEARNED TORTOISE. 

At the waters of Baden is to be seen at 
•present a tortoise, which performs the 
military exercise with precision. The 
owner of this animal has given several 
exhibitions at the small private theatre, 
and has made much money. 



_ j fuel, than in any common furnace 

upon the old construction. 

BON MOT. 

The hirer of chairs at the^Palais- 
Royale, lately wanted to make a \\\ fie dry 
old man pay, who was seated in one of 
the walks.—! paid this morning, said the 
little gentleman, In a tone of impatience. 
—They pay here again after dinner.— 
Then 1 owe you nothing, fcr 1 have not 
dined! 



LONDON;— WILLIAM CHARLTON WRIGHT, 05, Paternoster 
Row, and may be had of all Booksellers and Newsmen. 

[SEARS, Printer, 45, Gaiter Lane, Chespaide. 
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LANGHAM PLACE CHURCH. 

The announcement of bo great • num- 
ber of Metropolitan churches, might have 
justified a lem imaginative claw of per- 
sons than our artist*, in looking for a 
sensible improvement in the architectu- 
ral scenery of London, in expecting such 
an exhibition of tasteful design and skil- 
ful execution, as should gratify the 
cultivated mind, while they instructed, 
by actual models, tbe less refined por 
tions of the community, and set before 
the absolutely unlettered temples of the 
national worship, which should awaken 
' tbe faculty of observation, call into exer- 
cise the perception of beauty and excel- 
lence, and by a natural progress, inspire 
and heighten tbe devotional taste. These 



that we are indisposed to cherish a taste 
for abecomiog splendor in the temples of 
our religion*, it is in our opinion an 
essential ingredient in our preparation 
for defence against tbe insidious encroach- 
ments of sectarians on one side, and the 
open violence ol infidelity on the other. . 
But there is yet a line of discretion at 
which to stop ; simplicity, be it remesa- 
bered, is itself of the very essence of taste, 
and where this harmonising principle is 
tual moaeis, toe less ixoucu pur wanting, magnificence and splendour 
of the community, and set before ^y^ tnesrpowcrs only to disgust ; -still if 
' * * * - ~* ***~ simplicity be sought for its own sake, in- 

stead of beiug made subsidiary and attend- 
ant, it soon deviates into meanness. It 
should preside of er ornament, not banish 
it. To say that an object is simple, is of 
itself no praise : we enquire, « Is h well 



edifices have shot up before us, with all proportioned, beautifully ornamented V* 

tbe rapidity and business-like punctua- \ n mAny edifices, utility is tbe primary 

lity to be expected from tbe contracts of object, and this principlealone will often 

English tradesmen, but tbe end rationally reconcile us to their appearance ; well- 



to be looked for Is not satisfied; the judged proportions may make 
activity of the mason is every where pleasing ; and size may give them gran- 
applauded, the taste of the architect deur: but, to produce beauty, there 
every where tbe subject of animadver- mwt fe a display of ornament, profuse 
sion. The churches which thus every day according to the character and intention 
spring up, do in truth, in reference to f tbe building, and regulated in its dav 
our national feelings and prejudices, tribution by an unquestionable correct- 
produce no distinct feature, no depth of ,>«, of judgment. For example*— Let us 
impression. London churches do not in l8 jt e a Grecian temple, tbe renowned 
■any case carry with them to tbe Eng- Parthenon, the pride of Athens; strip it 
liah bosom, that touching and quiet sim* f such portions aa are absolutely and 
plicity, the air of pious humility, with merely decorations ; for the graceful 
which our best associations have invest- column, with its fluted shaft, and swelling 
ed tbe park* church. The structuren capital, substitute a square pillar-, de- 
m question break in upon these our pre- p r ive tbe entablature of its divisions} 

strip the friexe of its triglypbs and 



couceived notions with painful violence; 
they have neither the vastness and sub- 
limity, which elevates, and as it were 
surprises into the devotional feeling, nor 
do they by any means whatever attempt 
to accommodate themselves to our early 
impressions and best feelings; they seem 
rather to belong to a system going on for 
the establishment of a great city, than as 
temples of the Most High, suited to the 
. taste and feelings of a modest and pious 
people. 

In our walks among these secondary 
churches, if we may so term them, and 
: witness the lavish expenditure of so much 
labour, with so much cost, we are forci- 
bly reminded of those monuments of 

• misapplied human industry, which be- 
long to a period when the manual 
operation of quarrying, of masonry, and 

* sculpture, had arrived to a high degree 
of excellence, while the arts of scien- 
tific construction were unknown ; when 
the priest of the monarch could com- 
mand tbe patient industry of a thou- 
sand hands, but not the skill of one 
intelligent bead. Let it not be imagined 



sculptures i the pediments of their alto- 
relievos ; let plain eaves replace the 
moulded cornice,— and what remains? 
undoubtedly there are still left the form 
and general proportions ; and these are 
still so fine, that it will still be a moat 
pleasing object,— but beauty is vanished. 
If thus with such a master-piece, how 
must it fare with the productions of the 
present day ? Take one of our new 
churches of ornamented character, strip 
it without reservation of its ornassenta 
to called, and we believe very fire of 
these modern constructions would be 
found to carry the character even of 
pleasing. In short, we consider the style 
and character of ornament laboured on 
some of these buildings, to be greatly 
overcharged. Simplicity may, at we 
have already observed, be carried too 
far, but to profusion of ornament there 
is as much and aa serious objection. 
The ornamental architecture which 
gracefully became tbe vast as well an 
splendid temples of Greece, becomes coev- 
tesanibly little, when hashed, intermixed, 
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ind lavished upon edifices of compara- 
timely base materials, and of scarcely an? 
'origin Me proportion in point of magni- 
tnd e. Bat architecture, like every art 
in which the luxury of man can be in- 
dulged, or his vanity gratified, has its 
fashions, and the building of second rate 
^churches is the present rage. In few 
words, we would not in our churches 
adopt the utter contempt and rejection of 
xsrnameot, with the sectarians, nor make 
trifling designs the mere vddcU of orna- 
ment t we are of that number who think 
that we bsve not enough of magnificence 
ia ^he national religion ; the beauty of 
fcoKoeaa should not with us be confined to 
metaphor; but we would haveour churches 
at least*boilt under more responsible judg- 
ment than that of any individual architect. 
What solid reason can be given in the 
way of objection to such edifices being 
under the controlling ma nagem ent of 
a wcU^ constitutcd COMMITTEE OF 
TASTE? Our limits, however, remind 
as that these general remarks are over- 
growing their proper channel, and we 
con c lud e with a few words which may 
fairly connect our observations with the 
actual production before us. 

This church is, we believe, designed 
and built by Mr. Nash; and, among 
churches of the florid class, will, we ven- 
ture to predict, eventually take a fore- 
most rank. Much of that vulgar and 
illiterate abuse by which the bolder flights 
of genius are ever assailed, has been 
beaded on Mr. Nash, and we consider 
moat undeservedly. The man of wit 
and letters may have his joke, and the 
man of pun ami caricature may convert 
a wholesome material into garbage 
suited to bis taste and calling; hut we 
predict the performance wul outlive 
censure, and be approved even by the 
satmy, as they become better informed on 
the subject. To speak of it technically, 
much might be said both for and against 
the idea of making the spire an entire 
and unbroken cone. With Wren's ex. 
ample* «f the spires of Bow Church, 
and that of St Bride's, no architect 
of inventive faculty need be at a loss 
for the means of producing a bold spire 
of conical ar r an gem ent , which shall 
stiH be so broken ui its slope surface as 
to make the variations graceful. The 
tower and spire of Bow Church cost 
s ome w ha t more than £8000' sterling, and 
we are not to look to onr present econo- 
mical church builders for exertions dis- 
proportiooed to the pecuniary means 
allotted them: but the example* are 
before them, and should be attended to. 
The effect of the New Church from the 
ad foam that point of the main 



street at which it first comes into view, 
is picturesque (ui'tbe best and most 
artist-like' sense of the term), and emi- 
nently beautiful; and when complete*}, 
and the front clear, the conical Spire, 
the great subject of complaint, will be 
found to compass but a subordinate 
portion of the whole, while the general 
effect will bear us handsomely out in 
all we have taken the licence to say 
of it. 

FUGITIVE SKETCHES. 

ftn Original. 
No. ill. 

BY WILMINGTON FLEMING. 

A COBBLER IN HIS STALL. 

iDW^costt^tbisgnaiiMMiotbemtDd, 
Or rank, or circuauUnee t Opinion's breath < 
Can give It local being, or destroy. 
All awn are mat within their serenl spheres ; 
The Prince to dreads* ia his court;^the Hind " 
Within bis family ;— and both art freaf-* ' 
The shed-hous'd Cobbler,— or the sceptar** 
King. ^ . 

That every rank and condition of 
fife has its leading characters, . or, in 
other words, Great men, ia a truth 
founded npon an attentive survey of 
human nature, Utat degree of personal 
influence which some men attain, ia 
derived more from local associations 
than from any positive influence of pay* 
steal or mental superiority. . " Some, 
men are born great, and some achieve; 
greatness j" the first steps into bis situ- 
ation by hereditary right, without awaken- 
ing our surprise, or exciting our envy} 
and we feel inclined to obey him, who 
is bom great, with less reluctance than 
we can yield to the superiority of too 
man who has achieved his own great- 
ness, because the inflaenee of thetaUert 
is the more evident, and the supremacy, 
of mind, while it commands our obedi- 
ence, gives us a conscious twinge, oCour 
own inferiority. It is perhaps on, this 
very feeling of selfishness, that makes us, 
so repugnant to acknowledge the claims 
of superior talent, when unsupported by 
the distinction of ancestry, that the 
political doctrine of legitimacy has laid* 
its broad foundations in the mind $ not. 
that I would dispute the justice, of its 
influence within certain moral limits, rM 
considering (as } dp) that monarch* arm 
entitled to the quiet possession of. their 
thrones, upon the same tenure that a, 
freeholder succeeds to the enjoyment of* 
his land : but there are millions, unin- 
fluenced by this perception of. moral 
justice, who would rather obey a legiii- 
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mate Tyrant, with ne personal or mental 
•attribute oftrne gicatness to countenance 
hk elevation, than they would acknow- 
ledge the influence, or bend to the 
•paspot away, of the liberating hero, 
whose sword has been drawn in the 
defence of mankind, *nd tor the punish- 
ment of oppression: Wehate to acknow* 
ledge our individual littleness, and even 
attempt to disguise it from ourselves: 
thus fraud and tyranny become venerable 
in the inanity of public feeling;' the 
gr e atness of situation is made superior 
to thai -of effort* and generatioir rolls 
upon generation, like waves, in this 
immense ocean of existence; and the 
sweep of sudden -passion may sometimes 
rouse, them into momentary fory, the 
land-marks of the stork) may be removed, 
and the fertility of empires swallowed 
up; and then again the storm subsides 
into its original apathetic calmness, and 
we aMtiojse to skunber on, in the enjoy- 
ment o# old systems, — and old abuseV- 
nnited tojpcicut claims and hereditary 
errors. IWfi is another species of the 
Greet, whosnShakspearc has humorously 
added to the two we have been con- 
sidermgfc-~those who have "Greatness 
tkrmt upon them.' 1 Such, fur instance, 
as the titled Civic turtle-hsmter r ~or the 
Coast parasite, who receives a Peerage 
as a imdfl recompeuce for private ser- 
vice, or other dirtp-iuJrk ; though what 
alrrtp-wor* can possibly be performed 
within the splendid rwecincts of a jtslace, 
to us who are without tr)e pale or great- 
ness,' if! would be fatty to conjecture. 
We cad be certain* however, that it does 
not soil the Attadt/— a stain itfigkt be 
found, to be sure, but then a brilliant 
star can cover H ; and who beneath so 
refulgent a badge of distinction, would 
be vain enough to penetrate the heart > 
BndeV'this rafter class Ve may also rank 
the Mumble individual upon whom I have 
Iftawsi the great distinction of an iutro- 
daetion to the public. Oliver Cromwell 
nee* to say (id arlttsroo to his Own Sin* 
gefer elevation), that a man never went 
stt-rora* when be dki *of know where be 
we* lining j so it frequently happens that 
aw author seldom writes more, then when 
he 'has some trinW matter-of-fact 
Incident to mingle with the exuberance 
el imagination. Thus I have been 
tertoasty expatiating upon greafness, 
When I had sat down to give some 
account of a Gobbler !— and yet a Cob- 
bler may be a great man, since all true 
rteatnest consists in hereditary or local 
influence^- Kings are but great men on 
their Tnroaet ; (and we have had oppor- 
tunities- of seeing them out of their 
more than once in our own 



times); and why may not a fltarsashffat 
be a great man at bis anvil ? — a fiarber 
lu his shop ?<— and a Cobbler in his stall ? 
—I have shentioned those three ancient 
professions more from design than other- 
wise, seeing that they have been from the 
olden time the living depositaries of 
oral tradition and local anecdotes, which* 
with the additional, knowledge of eack 
successive proprietor, has descended as 
lineally, and with as much mystery, per- 
haps, as the Sacred learning of tb« 
Druids, which was scarcely whispered 
beneath the vencrajble Oaks, in the hal- 
lowed groves of Iffons 1— those useful, 
(1 had almost aaVd learned) profession*, 
nave, time out of tnind, produced their 
Ghreat men, — Refonnenw^vAjtrologers*-" 
Orators— and PoeU!~r-Wat Tyler had 
nearly given law to his Sovereign ip 
Smithfiety if the Civic Monarch' had uo£ 
taken him unawares; and Shskspeere* 
wfoo understood human nature better 
than any man, has introduced a group «*/ 
those gentlemen, to. give a higher effect 
to a relation of those prodigies whicb 
were seen in the Heavens in the reign of 
that gloomy tyrant King Joan ; and | 
doubt not but they gave an interpretation 
with as much astrological ability an 
tilly, Culpepper, or Francis Moors* 
himself. 

In one of my desultory rambles after 
amusement, it was my misfortune to diar 
cover a most formkjaljlerept in my shoe, 
which threatened to let my toe see more; 
of the world than yt consonant with} 
respectability. 1 was at (his juncture 
?low(y perambulating thai teeming laby- 
rinth to the strangers in ijpndon, M Ssrisj 
fHaUT but let not the reader suppose, 
that I hod any busuwas to transact ia 
Monmouth $/rs# f.r-*No !-,-! M proudlu 
passeo* ,tha.t emporium of departed, 
fashions,' ana glanciug a look of ineffable 
complaceucy on the sleeve of ray fashion** 
able Sprtout, " as good as new," I had 
only proceeded a few paces, w\*en I dt*-* 
covered the unlucky rent, which seemed 
gaping to swallow op all my former pre- 
tensions tq gentility. To get it mended 
was my neat idea 5 bat k&n was not so 
easy to determine, 1 perceived several 
cellars in the vicinity, where old shoe*, 
neatly repaired were most, tasteful)* ssia* 



posed for sale ; but on applying /or the* 
requisite assistance, 1 was prouder guwa- 
to understand, that they were 4^srs» 



and did not repair. Ny case had no* 
grown desperate!— at eTery step, away 
went a stitch^- and never djd pfryskuua 
tske more psins to confine $e spirit 
within iis decaying tenement, than 1 did 
to coax my unlucky sole tp adhere in iif 
former attachment to the uj>per leather *. 
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MORE ENGL/SH THAN EVER. 
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tut all would have been to no purpose* 
had not the welcome sounds of a hammer 
lalliag most musically on its Concomi- 
tant laustone safuted my ears, tike the 
voice or friendship in the hour of adver- 
atty,-*-or the cry of "Laudr to the 
w oyager from some distant region. The 
knocking became every moment louder 
at I advanced 5 and I was within a few 
faces of the cellar from whence it, 
proceeded^ when my attention waa sud- 
denly arrested by a good-humoured 
though rather broken voice, that merrily 



A frog he wouW a wooing co, 

Heigbo! my Rowhr, 
Whether hii mother would let him or ao, 

With bit Rowlysoly, fcc. 

At any other time it it probable that I 
should hare listened in silent delight to 
the progress of this vocal fable, for it 
evidently appeared to belong to that' 
class, end the original' idea may possibly' 
be aw ancient as oki jEsop himself; but I 
waa already •* the cellar steps, and the 
ewesowrous translator of obsolete under- 
sOmdiBgtwes not long in discovering my 
basinets, nor deficient m his proffer of a 
ehatr, and an old slipped, until my un- 
kscky shoe could be repaired, 
fib 60 continutdj 

MORE ENGLISHTHAN EVER, 

I LSARiriO yesterday, that Sir 
K. W. bad returned from his first conti- 
nental tour. We were intimately ac 
quarated at college, and I always observed 
in him the greatest attachment to hit 
country, to the custom* of his ancestor^ 
and even to those prejudices which the» 
vicissitudes of the times hare not yet 
effaced front oar national manners. I 
went early rothemonriugtoseebiiii, and* 
found him just sitting dowti to breakfast 
—Alas! my friend,, said he, emhracm* 
ate, how 1 longed to tee oM Eortendl' 
what reason have I had to be confirmed' 
in my former opinions ! and how justly 
can I say with a poet, 10*0 homer wqm 



"Phuja Tivl'etringer t plas j'simsl nspatrie!" 

Ton are stUlthen,<teid I, at firm iri your 
arsacipaea at when- we were at college ?— 
Tltt same thing, answered be: I have- 
had the good fortune to preserve myself 
from the contagion of our dandies: I left 
this aa Eps^shmen, and 1 am returned 
saore RagHsh than ever. 

Whilst he was speaking, breakfast was 
b r o ugh t an: There wa* a chicken 
frtratcc, an -herb omelet/ and a> batch* of ' 
hajtsiingiA— Yon dine vary early, «dd I, 
" sd*t tint dbplay?-*-Oh no, tu- 
be, this is my breakfast. / 



to** Has I did at Grignm's, at Pari* 
for tea disagrees with me horribly. Be* 
sides, you know, that I am fond of 
economy *, and, taking a solid breaks**, 
oae baa no occasion for a lunch* 
, He began to eat like a famished wolf, 
and did not discontinue this 'occupation 
tiU the servant brought him in. a note'. 
—Do you know who this is from, said 
he? From a charming girt uaasmf msvtfu 
the Rum Vivitm u , and whom 1 accom* 
panied from thence to Leicester^tnwet 
You have then deserted your beautiful 
Eliza, the loveliest Monde, that' 
danced at Almac^s?— Doa^t meatam 
ahe*s so languid, so sentimental ; 
cannot even gue ss a charade, or eft 
scend to trine. 

Breakfast cooeladed, the toilette 
oommeneed. My friend wished me to bed 
witness of this operation. Be made 
me admire his coat, a ebe&dVixsvre of a 
<*UbraiedartUt&f HktMtmSt. Bomrif 
and his boots made bjr fat Pofto/lae 
Pqlw* Kanalt. Ho assured me, that 
hit waistcoat waa of aha real £90** 
Cojfauere; and that his-watch had cost 
him a hundred pounds a* Brvpuer's. 
To interrupt the cooveraatioo, 1 asked 
him how he purposed to past his time 
tjbis autumn. Ma »i!-*-I really do wet 
know, for Brighton weariet me : ft** 
hunting appears to me a a a rbar ous 
amusement; 1 have lost aft reliah for* 
races; and 1 like pheaaaatt easjr tsAtat 
th*y ar* $h&d w*h 4*&m. But! 
intend to take « 4 /6amJs)«msaajaa, iad«t 
have bought alt aht KotaduMat jifiia m f 
at Pari* #****«* JsttattaJfeit, rahnll 
reed them cooetaatlyi tot I esstiroy ou*I» 
am pamionatelyfond of Vaudrthes. 

One o'clock stack. My friend left 
me to puptue my ama a emen t. In the 
evening, I met hbd at the door of ear 
Sabtonier* BoUL I have jatt hear 
eatings said he* a dtfco/taauare**; otafc* 
PaU tfAngmlmu} (wish to go td-thr 
theatre, but I knew not wharb/to prefer.* 
I tea «■> a hilaj "TVould puaale a* 
Cojuror," bat this tasVaHu* Mo*mch tf 
Joh*B*U ftkowtii! Don't sufhaoatriv 
said I; His the "Bowrmsfelftre de *a« 
Potto St. Marling Whetdoywrsey**- 
] am otTt-r-And, to saymg, her darted' 
away tike ufhfcdag., 

MATRIMONIAL AWOTHHUL' * 

A> wATtVB of Parts, *lk>li& uktortrtft' 

a large fortune in one of the Frti*A f West v 



large f 

ladiar Islands, wlten somewnaradvaiiced 
in life, Kstffret t6eber* MSTtotuuVwOT 1 
a womaiToT nWit 5 but riot ide%ftfifwil1f r 
one to please faku 1 ; be - *#&&$» tcf 
apply to a peiaonalfriendand commercial 



in Fans. 
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THE FLOWERS OF LITERATURE 



■italy to oommeree, be knew no other 
style than (hat he used' m trade, end 
treated of the affairs of lore as he did 
those of business. He wrote to a friend, 
Bn£ among a number of communions, was 
the following : 

« ltcsa.-~6eeiag that I hare taken a 
resolution to marry, and that 1 do not 
And a suitable match far me here, do not 
fail to aend, by next ship bound hither, a 
young woman of the qualifications and 
form following: As for a portion, I 
demand none. Let her be of an honest 
asanily, between twenty and twenty-fire 
years of age, of amiddle stature and well- 
proportioned, her race agreeable, her 
temper mild, her character blameless, 
her. health good, and her constitution 
strong enough to bear the change of the 
climate, that there may be no occasion 
to look out for a second through lack of 
the first, soon alter she comes to bund, 
which must be provided against as much 
as possible, considering the great distance 
and me dangers of the see. Ifshearrires 
here, conditioned as aboveseid, with the 
present letter endorsed by you, or at least 
an attested copy thereof, that there may 
be no mistake or imposition, 1 hereby 
oblige and engage myself to satisfy the 
said letter, by marrying the bearer at 
fifteen days eight. In witness whereof, 1 
subscribe thay* ice. 

The Parisian merchant, who during a 
long life of commercial industry, had 
newer before bad such a communion, read 
Over and over his singular order, which 
put the future spouse of his friend on the 
name footing asthe bales of goods be had 
to send him. He eadearoured, howeter, 
to execute his trust as faithfully as he 
could; and after many enquiries, he 
thought he had found a lady who pos- 
sessed: the necessary qualifications, in a 
young woman of reputable family, but 
without fortune, of good education, and 
tolerably handsome.* He made the pro- 
posal to her, ns his friend had directed ; 
and the young gentlewoman, who hod no' 
subsistence but from a cross old aunt,' 
who guru here great deal of 'uneasiness/ 
accepted it. A ship bound for the bland 
was then fitting st Whelk ; the gentle- 
woman went on board It, together with 
the bales of goods, being well prorided 
with all necessaries, and particularly 
with a certificate in due form, and endor- 
sed by the correspondent. 8he waa also 
included in the mroice, the last article of 
which run thus : 

"Item— ^A young gentlewoman of 
twenty-fire years of age, of the quality 
and shape and conditioned at per order, 
as appears by the affidavits and ccitifi.- 
caw»ahenaato produce" 



The writings which were thought 
necessary for so exact a man as her future 
husband, were, an extract from the parish, 
register } a certificate of her character, 
signed by the curate ; an attestation of 
her neighbours, setting forth that aha 
had, for the space of three years, lired 
with an old aunt, who was intolerably 
peevish, and yet she had not, during the 
whole of that time; given her the least 
cause of complaint ; and lastly, the good- 
ness of her constitution was certified by 
four physicians of eminence. 

Previous to her departure on to sin-t 
gular an errand, the Parisian merchant 
sent letters of advice by other ships, to 
bis friend, announcing that by such a ship 
he should send a young woman, describing 
her age, character, and appearance. The 
letters of advice, the bales, and tbe lady, 
aH arrived safe in port ; and the expect- 
ant merchant, who. was one of the fore- 
most on the pier, when she tended, was> 
gratitied to see in a handsome young 
woman, that his wisbeshad been attended 
to. Tte lady being introduced, prese**^ 
him with- his correspondent's letter, en- 
dorsed, « Tbe bearer of this, is the spouse 
you ordered me to send you." A fear 
days were devoted to courtship, and un 
ascertaining each other's dbpoehioas, 
when the nuptial ceremony took place 
with great magnificence, and Martinique 
did not boast a happier couple than the 
one thus singularly united. 

TU7. DON a VD, DEE—OriginaL 
Like liher twines the dimpling Dee* 
1 h.it >r ,-k . »in, i .*; d speed the see, 
lYid* wandering uu i pebbled petb. 
Through tttiuy u wild and woody etreth ; 
WhiKt ciomM * jib ' "crnives," the darker Deo » 
It* »iat«T *trMtn, winds slowly on, 
Aud bonuie Luith their scenes to see, 
'J he bank* ntd br*es of Doaend Dee. 

Oft have 1 by fiatjpwnte's brig 
Pluck'd hawthorn spray end heather sprig i 
On Tolls' s tap, aud Banchary's brae. 
The wiMdriH berries, Mac* and blae ; 
Fot shell and eta w ee d, near the one. 
At ocean's ebb, crawled o'er the cralg; 
Roved light as air, as fresh and free, 
Tbe banks and braes of Don and Dot 

When yet a boy,— when bat a bairn,— 
I sought the quarry, cave, snd cairn : 
And oown the den and bickering rill 
Of Rnbstaw*s rock and whinny bill I 
But ah • the distant, end the dead t 
Those scenes with me again moat treed, 
E*er deer as they have been, can be 
The banks and braes of Don end Owe. 



Tb sea, my ship !— Slack every sail, 
Fer fresh end mvooring eemes the gale : 
Swift be thy speed !— stay fausrpests sleep, * 
Whilst thy prood prowdiridee (be deep 1. 



A*r. 



Nor beech nor breese thy way w 
Till thy keel eaten on Scoria's strand f 
O! then I'll seek, with thanks to thee, 
The banks end braes of Don. and line I 

* tabenkatent* mode to* prevent the 
getting up thsrivsr f tether tb>u fiteinf 
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THE COMFORTS OF AN INN. 

A gihtlbm aw whose veracity may 
be depended upon, slept, or rather should 
* bare slept, at*be York Hotel, in the city 
of York, one morning in the month of 
May, 1822. Having been engaged with 
a party of friends, be did not retire till 
■idoight ; an hour which in that place is 
not considered untimely. Having taken 
aii place by the Highflier Sheffield Coach, 
which left York at half-past eight the 
next morning, he gave express orders to 
be called at half past seven. Having 
ao dread of evil spirits, he straightway 
composed himself; hot his rest was or 
short duration, for at one o'clock, be was 
roused hy a knocking at the door. « Who's 
there? said the sleepy traveller. "'Prop, 
jtr, don't you go by Jfatf/-*No, I 
go by the Highflier." u Beg yaw par- 
eon, Hr, «fs another gentleman." This 
aawekome visitor robbed him of his next 
half hour's repose; but after many 
twistmgs and twinings, he slumbered 
amha. Scarcely had Morpheus ' taken 
ban into ma service, ere a second voice 
nmttedmnear. « Twa o'clock, sir, the 
Stores* will be off to, am/ an hour." 
".mat have I to do with the Express? 
I wish you would express yourself else- 
where." "Laws* sir, why I was towd 
es how you went fry the Express." "I 
tsM your master I was to go by the High- 
mar,and I hope I shall hear no more of 
yoa till half past •even." "I ax goat 
pardon, sir." Again he tumbled and 
tossed, and again be became subject to 
the sou of Erebus; but like poor Mon- 
sieur Tooson, be was doomed to be 
haunted. At half past three, he heard a 
loud thundering at the door :—« Sir, 
r^brang your boots, you man be up in 
a moment, the coach is at the doer." 
Oat bounced the astonished guest, and 
oakkly rejoined, "Why did not you speak 
before ? 1 have had trouble enough with 
one or the other of you. Why did your 
■aster say the coach went at half past 
eight 1" " Bless me, sir, is it you as goes 
by the High/tier! they towd me as 
how you went by the Nelson. Beg your 
pardon, sir,am sure" In any place but 
York this would have been the last 
customer, but the fates conspired. At 
five he bears another knocking, and his 
patience being exhausted, he exclaims, ■ 
"What the d— do you want.** A' 
smltermg female replies, « Don't you 
gotythe HUMUer, sir ."' "To be 
sere 1 do." "Well, sir, rUbe sure to 
call you at half past eeeen." Half past 
■eVen arrived, and the gentleman made 
hs appearance amidst a numerous 
ssKsabtage of menials, all louden with 



petitions and apologies. a Phase to 
remember the porter, sir."— "Please to 
remember the waiter, sir."—" Remember 
the boots, sir."—" Remember me, sir, if 
you please. Tm ths chambermaid, I caUea] 
you, sir." Omnes. " I beg pardon, 
sir, for disturbing you."~"Ye*, I'll 
pardon yon and remember you too, when 
1 am many miles hence.**— " But don't 
you mean to gee us nothing, sir." "Yea, 
I do mean to give you nothing : and 1*11 
remember you all as long as I live, you 
may rely upon it.** 



THE CHANGE OF RINGS. 

(Prom the German. J 

Two lovers bound themselves by- 
mutual faith to separate during the latter 
part of the seven years* war, or as long, 
as the officer chose to serve, or the 
campaign lasted : they agreed however 
to consider themselves aa engaged, and 
accordingly exchanged rings, and swore 
eternal and inviolable constancy. This 
affair was signified on the rings, and the 
Initials of the words were engraved on 
each: 

On the ring of the lady which she had 
given her lover*, werethe following letters w 

' A. I. L. T. N. A. F. A. 

Alas ! I languish truly ; now adored friend, 
adieu. 

On the ring which the gentleman gave 
to her: ' 

H.T.F.T.PE. 

Bold thy faith, thy pains endure. 

After an absence of eighteen months, 
the officer returned at the end of the war, 
in expectation of marrying the lady, but 
found her wedded to another. He went 
im m ediat el y to her, to reproach her 
infidelity, but was received with great 
coldness, and abusive raillery. On bis 
bare mention of the ring, and the verses 
on it ; she desired him with an insulting 
smile to read the letters backwards on the 
ring she had given him, and he would 
find their true l 



Adieu for ay, no true lover la absent. 

On hearing this, he was so enraged* 
that he begged the same favour of her 
|0 read his ring likewise in the inverse 
rder of the letters, and she would also 
^iscover their true signification. 

Egregious perfidy! thou*rt false, thou 
Harlot! 
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No. XJUH.— THE DRUNKARDS 



And bt not drunk with wine, wherein 10 
EPHES. v. 18. 



With wine's excess your soul* m, drench* 

1 Yeraortat throng, forbear; 
for. lux my of every kind^ 

- And beastliness, is there. 

ueath 6haJl assail yon unprepared, 
Oppress^ atitsV sleep and wine j 
And, in a vomit foul, your souls 
r ' Cora pet you to resign. 



XJLIY.— THE FOOL, 



flegosth after bar at sn sac eostfc to tM 
slsiiditfr, or m afaol to toe conrtetion of Umi 

'MadfamUsweeVtfceniaolimacria*, • 

And void of canaanc) woe* 
Nor serious, thoughts, engage, bis mind* 

As well his actions show* 

Heedless of fate, the witless fool, 
Like sportive lambkin, treads, 

And knows not that Ms every step 
To Deals/I* sad portal leads. 



MWf AN COTTAGE. - 

Maria Gn^AM,.dsscri»ing one of 
these, tays, M We found at the principal 
but three ve^y preUy cbjajseft ' placing 
round their grandmother, who was silting 
quit** ground in a Kttto virertd*, at the 
end of the bouse, grinding rice for the' 
evening meal of. the manly. Three or 
fear goats with, their kid* were tied to 
stakes rousjd the. door* and a few fowls 
w^re running about in the garden. We 
sat. by the obi woman while she made her 
bread, but at a sufficient distance not to 
poUuteher cookius; utensils or her fire. 
Every vcsselshe used, though apparently 
dee* before* she washed, and then mixed 
her rice flour with mills, water* and-salt, 
when she beat it between Mienatrnj of 
her lauds till it was round and thiij, and 
baked it on a round iron plate, such as ia 
used in Scotland tor oat cakes.' Besides 
these, sbepreaared a few ncadd of maiqg 
by rubbing off taeclmff, and laying them* 
iu the tire to roast ror the family supper. 



Al the neati hut, the woman wss grinding 
wntooJn* or curry stuff, on a flat smooth 
stone, with another shaped lime a rolhng-- 
pto. Less than an English halfpenny 
nnocures envogb of turmeric, spice, salt* 
aimS ghee, to season the whole of the 
lira eaten in a day by a labourer, his 
mats and. six children j the vegetables 
emt<arids he requires are (bund* in every 
bodge. In one corner in each of the beta 
stood n larrf* stone with red powder 
sssnakled on it, as a household god, and 
before it were laid A few grains of tic* 
and cocoa nut, as offerings. 

~~ SHAklNG HAJS'Da 

At a late duel « Kentucky, the parties 
discharged their, ptstoi* without effect; 
whereupon 01* 0/ Hit seconds interfered, 
ao4 profHiaed4haitne combatants should 
shak« t hnnds. To {bis the other aeeond 
objected sAiinneceasnrJr 5 * Ibr," said he* 
'< their hands have bene shaking this hatf 
hour." 8 
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N«. XLV,— TirE THIEF 1 . 
O Lord* I sm miassse. eudsrtaie tor me ! 

Men to destroy* with fell intent, 
The thief by night does rise; 

And »aw toopwil an aged dame, 
Of her-faU basket* trie*. 

••1 suffer wrong/ she cries.;, and God 

Sends Death to her relief, 
Who frees her from the ruffian's gripe, 

And disappoints the thief. 



U the blind Usd tbs Mioa, both, thail 
tike ditch. M4TT.xv.l4, 

The blind, man* to a guide aa bliacU 

Himself does here oomtnjt ; 
And wanting eight, they both descend 

into the fatal pit. * 

Fof\ while tbe man does vainly hope 

Success bis steps attends, 
Intothe darkness of the grave 

He suddenly descends. 



A CLEVER THUEP. f 

A leader o# a noted* band of thieves, 
srliu- infested same of the villages and 
public fair* in tbe neighbourhood of 
Qlasgow, bad a custom, of waiting in 
some garret or private place contiguous 
to too bustle, and when his tight-lingered' 
troop* (dispensing with the usual tedious 
ftmnaiittes of bargain or barter) had 
made a transfer of property in their 
favours* they repaired to the- resort of 
their caa t s sny and deposited their booty. 

On a Fair day in Kirkintilloch, the 
traopa being rather' unsuccessful; tbe 
csptasniwearyingt sallied out himself, and 
observing a customer weaver, with a 
wallet on his back, containing' a web, a 
small past oflthe^endofwiricft was hang 
iuf owe of the wufletfc the captain placed 
himself* close- ap- to the back of, the 
weaver* and with a. needte amf tRreadj, 
quietly audi firmly sewed the end 1 of the, 
web to*betailof bwown coat; then made. 4 , 
bis way through the crowd' pulling the 
web after faun. The weaver feeling that 
he was relieved of his burden, hastily 



surnimf round*, observed the latter end of 
his web passing from his view^ with con, 
siderable celerity, foildwed and found the 
captain with- tbe web ouder bis arm, aud' 
accused Mm of stealing if. The arch 
rogue coolly replied, < Rave you really 
lust yewrweM Hut man, bad you only 
been as* cautious as 1 was, you would not 
have hist* your web. See, continued be 
(tunnug up the tail of bis coat,) 1 sewed 
mine firmty to my coat-tail.* The 
we are r seemed satisfied, and' the rogue 
carried a# the booty. 

QUEEtf BJGS& 

A AQUAasam ossne cunning to her, 
and* with *faee fall of dismays * Madam,* 
said be, * I have bad news for you-, the 
party of tailoaa meuatad on mares, that 
attacked the Spaniards, are all -out oft? 
' C<mrage,iiiehd fc said the queen ; * this 
news is. indeed bad j but when we con- 
sider thenature of the quadrupeds, and 
the descriptmna -of the soldiers, it is 
some comfort to think we have lost neither 
man not Asrse.' 
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PERSONA*, CHARACTER OF 
LORD BYRON. 

(From the Lomdon Ma gazine.) 
Cord Byron's address was the most 
affable and courteous perhaps ever seen ; 
his' manners, when in a good humour, 
and desirous of being well with his guest, 
were winning— fescinaitng in the extreme, 
and though bland, still spirited, and with 
an air of frankness and generosity— 

Dualities in which he was certainly not 
eficient. He was open to a fault— a 
characteristic probably the result of his 
fearlessness and independence of the 
* world ; but so open was he that his 
I friends were obliged to lire upon their 
} guard with him, he was the worst person 
in the world to confide a secret to ; and 
j if any charge against any body was men- 
' tioned to him, it was probably the first 
• \ communication he made to the person in 
question. He hated scandal and tittle- 
tattle— loved the manly straitforward 
course : be would harbour no d6ubts, 
and never lire with another with suspi- 
cions in Ms bosom— out came the accu- 
sation, and he caHed upon the individual 
to stand clear, ot be ashamed of himself. 
He detested a lie— nothing enraged him 
so muofc as a lie ; he was by temperament 
and education excessively irritable, and 
a lie completely unchained him— bis 
indignation knew no bounds. Lord 
Byron was above all fear; he flinched 
from telling no one what be thought to 
bis race ; from his infancy he had been 
afraid of no one. 

Lord Byron was irritable (as I have 
said), irritable in the extreme ; and this 
is another fault of those who have been ac- 
customed 'to the unmurmuring, obedience 
of obsequious attendants. If he had lived 
at home, and held undisputed sway over 
hired servants, led captains, servile 
apothecaries, and willing county magis- 
trates, probably ha might have passed 
through life with an unruffled temper, 
or at least his escapades of temper would 
never have been beard of ! but he spent 
his time in adventure and travel, amongst 
friends, rivals and foreigners : and doubt- 
less, be had often reason to find that his 
early life had unfitted him tor dealing 
with men on an equal footing, or for 
submitting to untoward accidents with 
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. ilia .vanity was excessive— unless it 
may with greater propriety be called by 
a softer name a milder term, and per- 
haps a joiter, woakl be his love of fame. 
He was exorbitantly desirous of being 
the sole object of interests whether m 
the eirclejn which be was living, or in the 
wider sphere of the world, hc£ouJd bear 



no rival; be croMnrtfrtontetlie person 
who attracted attention from himself; he 
instantly became animated with a bitter 
jealousy, and hated for the time every 
greater or more celebrated man than him- 
self : he carried bis jealousy up even to 
Buonaparte ; and it was the secret of his 
contempt of Wellington. It was danger- 
ous for his friends to rise in the world if 
they valued his friendship more than their 
own fame— h/e hated them. 

It cannot be said that be was vain of 
any talent, accomplishment, or other 
quality in particular; it was neither 
more nor less than a morbid and voracious 
appetite for fame, admiration, public 
applause : proportkmabty he dreaded the 
public censure ; snd though from irrita- 
tion and spite, and sometimes through) . 
design, he acted in some respects as if he 
despised the opinion of the world, no man / 
was ever more alive to it. 

His lameness, a slight mal-formation of 
the foot, did not in the least impede his 
activity ; it may, perhaps, account in 
some measure for bis passion for riding, 
4ailisg,andswumRing. He nearly divided 
his time between these three exercises: 
he rode from four to eight hours every 
day when be was not engaged in boating 
or swimming. Aud in these exercises, so 
careful was be of his bands (one of those, 
little vanities which sometimes beset men) 
that he wore gloves even in swimming. . 

He indulged in another practice which 
is not considered in England genteel, that 
is to say, it is not just now a fashion with- 
the upper classes in this country— net 
chewed tobacco to some extent. 

At times, too, be was excessively gives* 
to drinking ; but this is not so uncom- 
mon. In his passage from Genoa to 
Cephalonia, he spent the principal part 
of the time in drinking with the Captain 
of the vessel. He could bear an immense 
quantity of liquor without intoxication, 
and was by no means particular either in 
the nature or in the order of the fluids 
he imbibed. He was by no means a 
drinker constantly, or, in other words, a 
drunkard, and could indeed be as abste- 
mious as any body, but when his passion 
blew that way, he drank, as he did every 
thing else, to i 



There was scarcely a passion which he 



had not tried, even 
Before he left Italy he alarmed all bis 
friends ~by becoming penumtw— abso- 
lutely miserly, after the fashion of the 
Elwes and other great misers on record. 
The pleasures of avarice are dwelt on 
with evident satisfaction in one of the 
late cantos of "Don Juno"— pleasures 
which were no fictions of the poet's 
brain, but which he had enjoyed and waa 
In at that moment y of course 
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Utartgwl t* extern,- graw (feed, and 
tuned to something else. 

Lord Byrua wis not UMempetcd nor 
quarrelsome, but still he was very diffi- 
cult to live with; be was capricious 
full of bumonrs, apt to be ofieoded, and 
wilful. Wben Mr. Hobhouse ana ha 
travelled in Greece together, they were 
generally a mile asunder, and ttougb 
some of his friends lived with him off and 
on a* long time (Trelawney for instance), 
it was not without serious trials of 
temper, patience, and affection. He 
could make a great point often about the 
least and most trifling thing imaginable, 
and adhere to bis purpose with a per- 
tinacity truly remarkable^ and almost 
unaccountable. 

The Greeks bad a kind of veneration 
for Lord Byron, on account of bis baring; 
sung the praises of Greece: but the 
thing which caused his arrival to make 
so great a sensation there was the report 
that be was immensely rich, and had 
brought a ship full of sailmrs (as. they, 
call dollars (to pay off all their arrears* 
80 that as soon as it was understood he 
aad>rrived» the Greek fleet was presently 
set m motion to the port where be was 
stationed*} was very soon in a state of 
the most pressing distress, and nothing 
could relieve it but a loan of four thou- 
sand pounds from his Lordship, which 
loan, was eventually obtained (though 
with a small difficulty), and then the 
Greek fleet sailed away, and left bis Lord- 
ship's person to be nearly taken by the 
Turks in crossing to tfissolooghi, as 
another vessel which contained his suite 
and his stores actually was captured, 
though afterwards released. It was this 
money, too, which charmed the Prince 
Mavrocordato, who did not sail away 
with bis fleet, but stayed behind, thinking 
more was to be obtained, as more iodeed 
was, and the whole consumed nobody, 
knows how. However, the sums pro-, 
cured from bis Lordship were by no, 
means so large as has been supposed j 
fire thousand pounds would probably 
cover the whole, and that chiefly by way 
of loan, which* has, 1 hear, been repaid 
since his death. 

Lord Byron was noted for a kind of 
poetical misanthropy, but it existed 
much more in the imagination of the 
public than in reality. He was fond of 
society, very good natured when not 
irritated, and so far from being gloomy, 
was on the contrary, of a cheerful jesting 
temperament, and fond of witnessing 
even low buffoonery ; snch as setting a 
couple of vulgar fellows to quarrel, 
making them drunk, or. disposing them 
to any other way to show their felly. 
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In travelling, he was an odd mixture of 
indolence and capricious activity ; it was 
scarcely possible to get him away from a 
place under six months, and very dinV 
cult to keep him longer. 

His said that his intention was hot to 
remain in Greece-4hUr he determined to 
return after' his attack of epilepsy. 
Probably it was only bis removal into 
some better climate that was intended. 
Certainly a more miserableand unhealthy 
bog than Miaolonghi is not to be found 
out of the fens of Holland, or the Isle of 
Ely. He either felt, or affected to feet; 
a presentiment that he should die iit 
Greece, and when his return was spoken* 
of, considered it as out of the quest 100, 
predicting that the Turks the Greeks, or 
the Malaria, would effectually put an 
end to any designs he might hare of 
returning. 

. When dying, he did not know his 
situation till a very short time before he 
fell. into the profound lethargy, from 
which be never awoke ; and after he 
knew Ins danger, be could never speak 
intelligibly, but muttered his indistinct 
directions in three languages. lie seems 
to have spoken of his wife and bis 
daughter— chiefly of the latter; to tins 
child he was very strongly attached, 
with iadeed an intense parental feeling ; 
his wife I do not believe ha ever cared 
much for, and perhaps he married her 
for mercenary motives. 



f HE WAQElt LOST. 

" Come, Ned,*' said Phil, "let's bate some tea. 

The kettle's boiling now 1 tee ; 

Hanger and thirst, alike I feel. 

Bgad I'll make a glorious mral." 

Said Ned, "I'll wager great or 

The kettle does not boil at all.' 

•• Done, done," said Phil, *• done, for a c 

Aud see, I pat the money down : 

Behold! the water ooshig oat, 

And steam fast issuing from the snout." 

" Aye, aye," eaid Ned, M bul thafe no sign, 

I take the crowa— poor Phil, His mine; 

Now own for once you're wrong a little.— 1 

The water boil*— but not the kettle." QUIZ* 

HINT TO MINISTERS. 

Oar Ministers say, and it ceases a smile, 
They'll with pension** garrisonNewfouadlanit's 

Isle; 
Now if t might advise, I could better the plan. 
Let them choose those who've two wooden lege 

to each man : 
The advantage is clear, lege and feet being lost. 
Their toss they would ne'er find nipt off by the 



frost* 



M2. ? 



A WINDFALL. 

A housb having mile* down one day 
during a heavy gale of wind, a wit most 
provokiiwly congratulated the owner oil 
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THE GREEK CHIEFS. 

fFrom the News of Lit . * Fash J 
Kh IlI^-ALEX. MAUROCORDATO. 



, Tag slwre^nemed chief standi de- 
sorvedly high in the ctfunatiou of «H the 
well-wishers of free Greece ; since be bas, 
from the commencement of hit public 
career up to the present period, proved 
himself to be one of these really disinter' 
ested patriots who hare do object at 
heart but the safety and welfare of their 
country. In (acV though Mauroeordato 
Belongs to one of those Phanariote families 
who aspired to the almost sovereign dig- 
nity of beiog Hospodars of the two prinv 
cipalities of Wallachia and Moldavia, he 
has always shewn himself to be entirely 
free from that intriguing spirit and those 
ambitious views which prevail almost 
universally among the Phanariote nobles. 
At the period during which Games* 
was living as a private individual at! 
Constantinople, be became acquainted* 
with Masrocordato, and duly appreci- 
ating his character and talent, he, on hi* 
appointment 4o rank of Hospodary took 
bun as his private secretary. When how- 
ever, Curasao, a few years afterwards, 
was obliged to retire from Greece, hi con-' 
sequence of having incurred the dis- 

Jleesureof the Grand Signior, Mauroeor. 
ato followed him to Visa—the place be' 
xcd upon for his residence. Shortly 
alter this, the Revolution broke ont in 
the Mores and the Islands; aud the 
subject of our notice having been 
appointed to take charge of tome ammu- 
nition, &c which had been purchased 
with the money raised in different parts 
of Europrfbr the assistance of the Greek * 
cause, be arrived at Missoloughi early in. 
August- 18*1, *te° be began to fortify 
that place, and baa since rendered it one 
of the greateat importance to the whole 
of Western Greece. 

In the first national congress which 
was held at Epidaurua, the talents and 
knowledge of Mauroeordato were dis- 
played iivthe most conspicuous manner ; 
so muchissH indeed* .that the choice for 
President of the Executive (which was 
then to be determined) fell upon bimy 
During the whole year othjs presidency, be 
discharged the duties of bis high office, 
with ttnT strictest honesty and the most 
unquestioned talent — incontestibly, pro- 
ving, hy his wliole conduct, that the 
prosperity of his country, and the success 
of her great cause, were the sole objects 
he had in veiw. Toe year following that 
of his presidency, he was appointed' 



Secretary^ of State for Forego Arflkir*. 
This appointment, however, excited 
against firm considerable* jealousy In the 
minds of nome of the chief of (he Mores, 
and ptrtieulsrty of Cfelbcotroiif, who 
having observed that his (Maurocor- 
deto's) influence with the people became 
every day greater, professed to look upon 
him with suspicion, and did all be could 
to oppose his' whole proceedings. At 
last, indeed, the patience of Comcotront 
became exhausted, and heopenty meniced 
Mauroeordato with his veng e an ce, unless 
he instantly quitted the Mores, which) 
country Cotocotronl professed to consider 
as his property, and that no other chief 
had any pretence to interfere In its affairs. 
Circumstances were such at the period 
now alluded to, that Mauroeordato 
thought it best not to rbk an open quarrel, 
and accordingly he retired to Hydra, 
where he found a staunch friend in the 
person of that truly zealous, and firm- 
hearted oatrior, John Orlando, one of the 
Greek Deputies now in London, and of 
whom we shall have to speak hereafter. . 

Shortly after the period now alluded to* 
Mauroeordato was again called upon to' 
take s distinguished part In the struggle 
of his country—being appointed Director' 
General of the affairs of Western Greece: 
On this he again repaired to Mtssokmghi, 
and his name may be considered as m 
some degree connected with the two 
brilliant victories obtained in two sue. 
cessive campaigns by the incomparable 
Marco Rasnri, whose loss, Hi the last of 
these -victories, Greece will not soon cease 
to deplore. 

Mauroeordato, being a man of con- 
siderable learning' and accomplishments, 
attracts towards him all persons of letters 
and education, foreign as weH as native, 
who are now in Greece. Besides which, 
notwithstanding his active eng a g em ent 
in the political affairs of his country, he 
finds time to interest himself in her moral 
prosperity also, by establishing national 
schools in various psrts^ondncted on?tbe 
Lancastrian principle; being- convinced 
that the true happiness of a people 
depends no less on its moral than its 
political condition. ' 

It has been sought to be made a charge 
against the consistency of M au r o eordato, * 
that while be holds a distinguished 
situation in a government whkh'profcsses 
to consider ail the people on an equality, 
and 1 to adtait no nominal o^stmctfons 
among its own fneurtjer*, he stilt 'chooses 
to retain the title of Prince. It should; hi 
justice to rJhs zealous patriot, be' stated, 
in reply to this, that the government of 
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wb«*l*forBnaaaert does sot addreaa 
by tai* title ; nor does be himself claim 
it. to fret, it is nothing more than a 
nomine] distinction whicb/breitfnewbave 
conferred nponhim. 

Upon the whole, it may be safely pro- 
nounced that the name of Alexander 
Maurocqrdato deserves tube cherished by 
h» contemporaries, and will ummes- 
tiouably be received by posterity, as that 
of a Wise legislator* and an honest and 
consistent patriot, 

AMERICAN PAINTERS: 

' (Prom Blackwood'! Magazine.) ' 
No. II— Mr. NEWTON, 

Portrait and Historical Painter. 

Mm. Newton, who"was born within our 
Csnadas, is a man of singular and showy 
talent. He has been ponding llis pro-, 
frssional studies In London for several 
years, and begins to be regarded as he 
deserves. His portrait* are bold and 
veH-cokmred, but not remarkable for 
strength of resemblance, or individuality 
of expression. But then/ they are jjood 
pictures, and, of the two, it is higher 
praise even* for a portrait painter, to 
allow that he makes good pictures, than' 
that he makes good likenesses. It is 



easy (comparatively) to make a 
Monce, tmt very difficult for any man to 
make, a picture which deserves to be 
called good. All portrait paiotera begin 
with getting likenesses. Every touch is 
anxious, particular, and painfully exact; 
and It is, perhaps, a general truth, that 
at they improve In the art, they become 
less anxious about the likeness, and more 
about the composition, colouring, and 
effect. Urns the early pictures of every 
great artist will be round remarkable for 
their a ccu rat e resemblance, and the later 
ones remarkable fir every thing else 
rather than for that quality. Hieir 
likenesses fall off as their painting 
improves. 

Still however (though the last remarks 
hare no especial application to Mr. 
Newton), some of this gentleman's por- 
traits are not only good pictures, but 
striking likenesses. 

In history, it is hardly lair to judge of 
him*, for what he has done, though 
admirable on many accounts, are rather 
{notations of a temper and feeling which 
are not yet rally disclosed, than lair spe- 
cimens of what he could produce, were 
he warmly encouraged. His " Author 
and Auditor" is the best that I know of 
his productions, and a capital thing it 
Is. The last, which was lately exhi- 



bited at Scenes** House, fc miher a ft** 
sketch, than a finished picture, Jt hi 
loose, rich, and showy ; wanting in Arm> 
ness and significance, and verging a 
little on the caricature of broad tarce;-* 
broad, pencil fiarce, 1 mean. For this, 
of course, ha is excusable, with Bueliece 
lor bie authority. It is a very good 
picture, to .be. sure, hut not such* pic* 
tare ,as nf r> Newton could have pro. 
duced 5 and, therefore, not such a picture 
as he sfeonld bajre produced tor the 
annual exhibition. He did himself injua* 
tace by it. 

ANIMALS IMITATE 
LANGUAGE AND ACTIONS. 

Sir William Temple, in his memoirs, 
relates a story concerning an old parrot, 
belonging to the prince Maurice, that 
readily answered to several questions 
promiscuously put Jo it* However; 
singular the fact may appear, he asaurea 
ua it was told him as such by the Prince, 
himself. 

Scaliger tells us that be saw a crow, in 
the French King's court, that was taught 
to fly at partridges, or any other fowl, 
from the falconer s hand. 

Cardinal Assanio had a parrot that was 
taught to repeat the Apostle's Greed, 
verbatim, in Latin: and in the court oC 
Spain there was one that could sing the 
Gamut perfectly. 

In the Roman Hiatory an anecdote is, 
recorded, the truth of which we have no 
reason to doubt. When the sovereignty, 
of the world was depending between, 
Cesser and Antouy, a poor man at Rome 
bred up two crows, and taucht them to 
pronounce, in their prattling language, a. 
salutation to the Emperor j and, that fee 
might be provided against all events, one - 
of them saluted Caesar, and the other 
Antony. When Augustus was returning 
as the conqueror, this man, with the. 
crow on his hand, met him; and it was 
an ingenious and agreeable flattery, to 
which Augustus was not insensible, to be. 
saluted by a crow with the acclamations, 
of victory. He rewarded the novel 
adulator munificently. The neighbour 
of the man, however, having in vein 
essayed to teach the aame language to 
two crowa he had destined for this 
purpose, stung with envy at his happier 
fate, revealed to Augustus that this man 
had another crow at his house, with winch 
ha had intended to have saluted Antony, * 
had fortune savoured his party. This 
malicious intelligenee in ter cep t ed the 
bpnaty of Augustus. 

Perbepa nothing appears more wen- 
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derful than tbe sight of an unwieldy 
Elephant dancing. The maimer of 
teaching this grave animal bo ludicrous 
an action is thai cruelly practised. They 
•bring a yonug Elephant upon an iron 
floor heated underneath ; and play on a 
musical instrument, while be lifts up his 
left, and shifts his feet about, by reason 
of the torture of the heat. This fre- 
quently repeated, occasions him to dance 
at the least sound of music. 

But let as not suppose that animals 
that thus imitate the actions and language 
of rational creatures, possess, therefore, 
m some degree, rationality and mental 
intelligence : lor when an Elephant, for 
instance, dances to music* U Is not from 
any principles of reason, but from the 
concatenation of the two ideas of heat 
and music, to which custom has habitu- 
ated him. 80 a Parrot may answer any 
question it is accustomed to hear 5 but 
this action needs not the aid of reason, 
since it may be effected by an habitual 
idea of things. Even the inferior ranks 
of animals receive their ideas by the 
senses. Such and such sounds often 
repeated, and such and such actions 
immediately preceding or immediately 
following those sounds, must necessarily 
form a complex idea both of the sound 
and action; so that, when either such 
action or such sound b repeated, an idea 
of the other must necessarily attend it. 
Thus dogs are taught to fetch and 
carry; and Parrots apeak more words 
than 1 one together. These words, Poor 
Ptfif for instance, being often repeated 
together, if one be mentioned, and the 
other left, there must necessarily be an 
idea df the other sound, because custom 
and habit link them together. As two 
words are taught, so may three 5 and, if 
three, why not many ? It is thus, by a 
complex idea, the Elephant dances; for 
when he bears musk, the idea of the 
* heated floor occasions him to dance. 
The arguments here alleged for the 
power which some animals shew in 
imitating our speech and actions, are 
chiefly drawn from an old Athenian 
Mercury. 



THE ADVANTAGES OF 
UGLINESS. 

In the reign of Louis XIV, a gentle- 
man of Auverjroe, who had suffered by 
the Jaw's delay, was promised speedy 
justice by the Duke of—, who 
brought the gentleman to Versailles, 
to present him to his majesty, and to 
recommend his case to the royal consider- 



ation, the object of* which was to compel 
the party who had injured him to the 
repayment of twelve thousand pounds. 
The duke's request being granted by the 
king, bis majesty asked him what con* 
flection be had with the man whose 
Interest he had so warmly espoused. 
' Not any,* rcptfcd the duxet * indeed, 
so far from it, that I never saw him in my 
life till the other day, when I met him in 
a stage coach.* c What,' replied the 
king, « bad you never seen him before ? 
How then could you be under that 
obligation to him which you talk of?* 
• Oh, Sire !* exclaimed the duke, < has 
not your majesty perceived that, till be 
was brought forward, I was supposed to 
bare been the ugitot man m your 
dominions? The execptbn be has enabled 
me to make Is a very great obligation. 

The king laughed heartily at the idea. 
The joke noon spread, and, after causing 
much mirth at court, it came at length 
to the ears of the gentleman who had 
given rise to it ; but like a man of sense, 
he bore it with good humour, and did not 
suffer it to interfere with bis gratitude 
to his benefactor, to whom, a, few days 
after the receipt of his money, be went 
to pay bis respects. 

When he arrived at the duke*s bouse, 
the porter told him that his grace was at 
dinner, and could not be spoken with. , 
The ugly gentleman, however, insisted 
that bis name should be announced, , 
assuring tbe servant that, whan the duke ■ 
knew who it was, be would give imme- 
diate orders for ob admittance ; and this : 
proved to be the case. The duke, pleased . 
with tbe opportunity of shewing his 
friends that there, existed in the world a 
man uglier than himself, desired him to . 
he shown into the room where they, worn 
going to dinner. Being accordingly 
introduced, be expatiated with great 
eloquence on the duke's generosity, and 
his own gratitude. Hie duke's friends' 
insisted that be should stay dinner, to 
which tbe duke readily agreed 5 and, aa 
he was endued with a considerable pot* ' 
turn of wit, the stranger supported tha 
spirit of the conversation till late in the . 
evening, when the company parted, 
highly pleased with their new acquaint- 
auce. In shoit, be returned to his 
family, loaded with wealth and honour, 
for which he was solely indebted to bis 
extreme ugliness ! There was likewise an 
officer at Paris, not long since, who never 
cutered an assembly room, but some one 
or other who was playing deep, gave 
him a sum of money to leave the place j 
so that be had only to shew his face, in 
order to receive a j 
bnt daU$. 
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, REMEDIES FOR LOVE. 

Hurr has a very singular observation 
on Love, which he exemplifies by an 
Anecdote' as singular. 

Love, be says, is not merely a passion 
of the soul, but it is also a disease of the 
body, like the Fever. It is frequently in 
the blood, and in the mind, which are ter- 
ribly agitated; and, to be cured, il may 
be {rented as methodically as any of her 
disorder. Great perspirations, and copi- 
ous bleedings, that carry away with the 
humour the inflammable spirits, would 
purge the blood, calm the emotions, and 
replace every part in its natural state. 

The great Conde, hairing felt a violent 
passion for Mademoiselle de Vigean, was 
constrained to joiu the army. While his 
absence lasted, his passion was con* 
tinually nourished by the tenderest recol- 
. lections of Love, and by an intercourse of 
a continued correspondence, till the con- 
clusion of the campaign, when a dan- 
-gerous sickness brought him to the 
most imminent danger. To the violence 
of bis Alness, violent remedies were ap- 
plied ; and every thing that was most 
efficacious in physic was given to the 
Prince. He regained his health, but be 
had lost bis Love : the great evacuations 
had carried away his passion j and when he 
thought himself a Lover, be found he had 
ceased to love. 

On this anecdote it is to be observed, 
that the fact is well authenticated ; and, 
however the reader may fed himself in- 
clined to turn Wit on this occasion, its 
veracity cannot in the least be injured. 

But it must be confessed that evacua- 
tions may not always have on a de spai r ing 
lover the same happy effect. « When we 
would explain the mechanism of the 
human passions,' observes an ingenious 
writer, « the observations must be multi- 
plied.* This fact, then, does not tend to 
shew that the same remedies will cure 
every Lover, but that they did cure' the 
Prince de Conde. 

There is, however, another species of 
evacuation, not less efficacious, for a de- 
spairing swain, which will probably 
amuse the reader. 

A German gentleman burned with an 
amorous flame for a German Princess. 
She was not insensible to a reciprocal 
passion; and to nave him about her per- 
son, without giving scandal, she created 
him her General. They lived some time 
mucti pleased with each other 5 but the 
Princess became fickle, and the General 
grew jealous. ' He made very sharp re- 
monstrances 5 and the Princess, who 
wished to be free, gave him his conn*, 
and he was constrained to quit her. But 



his passion at every hour increased 1 be 
found he cowM not live out of her pre- 
sence ; and he ventured to enter imper- 
ceptibly into her cabinet. There he 
threw himself at her feet, and entreated 
ber forgiveness. The Princess frowned, 
and condescended to give no other 
answer, than a command to withdraw 
from her Royal Higfaness*s presence. . 

Hie despairing lover exclaimed, that he 
was ready to obey her in every thing but 
that; that be was resolved in this to dis- 
obey her ; and that he pre f erred to die by 
ber hand. In saving this, to give force to 
his eloquence, a* presented his naked 
sword to the German Princess; who, 
perhaps, being little acquainted with the 
flowers of rhetoric, most cruelly took 
him at bis word, and run him through the 
body. Fortunately bis wound did not 
prove mortal : he was healed of the wonnd 
at the end of three months, and likewise 
of his passion, which had flowed away 
with the effusion of blood. 

THE LOVER.— Original. 

'Twss the Ume when etch Bvenieg's studs 

Shed its dark etherial blue 
O'er the earth— the sky— the wave— 

And bads the staking Bun adieu. 

'Twas at that time— that gentle boar, 
Wben the glaring day feed ended,— 

The lover near Uie smiling river. 
Bis tale of love to Ornate blended. 

THE LOVER'S SONG- 
" Lady of beauty, the hour it nigb — 
Beams shtas so lbs river— stars shies hi the 

. *ky- 

And\ Love fairer than either, Pbines bright ia 
thine eye.— 
'J hen haste thee here, ere the coming day 
Chases beams, stars, — and tby lover away. 
This is the land of smites and love, 
And this is the bow for Lovers made : 
Lady I though Cupid on wings doth move. 
Time flies at swifu y and cannot be stayed I 
Then haste thee 1— then haste, thee » my steed's 

hard by— 
O'er the river we'll swim— o'er the mountain . 

•we'UAy!— « 

Thou bast, "No," on thy "lip"— bet there's 
•• Yes" in thine eye !"— 
One took to your mirror— one more to ybor 
heart,- 
. En from the bails of year Sire we qniekly 
depart: 
This is the hour for smiles and love,— 
Let us sway!— let us away! 
Lady ! young Cupid on wings doth move, 
. And time flies as swiftly, sad will not 
stay !•• 

The maiden leaps to her lover's arms ,— 
The stream tbey cro ss t he bank tbey reach : 
Mew swift they fly— aH danger's past I— 
Ah, no!, who meets them on the beach t 

charge ye, stay » 
■away! 

w mi now; 

Turn— I'll stamp villain on your brow. ** 

"Fool, give me way, unloose my rets 1 
I'll not my sword with tby blood stain : 
W ay then— that throat— alas, poor youth, 
I'vs bought thy sister dear ia sooth."— L. 



* Whence fly yet— stop— 1 c 
What maiden'* this ye hears 
My sister I traitress— recrcea 
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Nov XliVtf.—THB BfitfGAR. 

O. wwtabeaaaaa thai* am, Who shairddim ' 
mm from the body of this Death 1 > ROM. ftl. M. 

• Who fr<™ the body of this Death 
Will me. sad wretch, release ; 

Andjanatcb. me from tlus sinful world, • 
To realms of pusest peace ?' 

So, he who mourns his mortal ills,. 

And evil nature, cries. • • 

Wi|* fc> the *** of Omal aba** 

His bopes and wishes rise. 



No. XLVIli:— THE HUSBANlj. [ 

What Uk^lh away tba Ufr ? *r*n Ocjith. 

R«n*tuber that Death will noi J»1 lobs- In. 
ceutiatrP , BCCLBH.xtftt.' 

' Lo ! husband fond ! the tyrant Death, 
' Hie worst of all life'* foes, '-* ' 
In prime of yoofb, to calt fhee Hence, ' ' 
.The dreaded summon blows. ' * 

^e£Tect thou, th«, amid thy eoursc, ...a, 
« While it |s caU'4 tewday," , 
k TJiat thou artUaHVMgto thysawV . , 
With uupe^cei^d^MJPy- > • •. ' * 



•• Faftio aa oil tftuMtattoatt •> 



. > *rfiji ,j« i t n |g i n„ i r | 



.AN ANECDOTE. 
A OLsmoTMSJF, about to be translated -' 
*° .HRflR, *<♦*!*. when making bis 
* tory visit among his parishioners, 
I « -Asm bouse, and was most 1 



bouse, 

courteously/received by Margaret, in the 
absence other husband. She expressed 
bur mopt unfeigned regret at bis depar- 
ture, and paid him many compliments 
on bis orthodoxy, or,' as she expressed 



it, Ms ammo" ootpai, and alee Hot bis 
seal and unremitfed dttigeuee in feeding 
his flock $ concluding her compliments by 
saying, that sbe^ bad only one objection 
to him as a minister. " And will you 
nave the goodness to state that objec- 



tion ? w aajd the joiergyinai* «< A _^. 
Sir/ smid abe* simpering ,'.«*hnru , # money J 
an* in vour parifh that?*** en&emel fciulu., 
learned aa me,ondyoq make wttof mm* T 
kittl* words that they oauuaunderttend^ , 
— « l,mn«i any I am surprised at that . 
charge, Margaret, ,, replied the preacber j . 
«*lbr I mwetndde H mysludy to preach 
in suck; lfusjuage aa nay person* of , 
ondmtty capacity might readily, compre- 
hend.^— "Now, thcre> yon nt your . 
caauk langm^t>ftgisa, Sir r owed Mar- 
garet: * wpactty .and coasnrvfcstd/ 
whs" bat scholars can ken words like 
time?" 
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AN ACCOUNT OF THE 

LATE DREADFtfLACCIDENT 

AT MANCHESTER, 

Blth$fmll of fit* Floor, in a FIRE- 
PROOF Factory. 

We have this week the melancholy 
duty of recording to accident more 
terrific in its nature, and more fatal and 
disastrous in to consequences, than any 
which has occurred in tnis town since the 
memorable fire of the Medlock Factory. 
On Wednesday the 13th imt. tbe whole 
town wee thrown into a state of intense 
agitation, by a report that tbe fire-proof 
factory recently erected by Mr. Nathan 
GouglL near OUaeW Road, in Salford, 
had fallen down, and buried the whole, 
or nearly the whole* of the work people 
io^the ruins; Ai it was pretty ext entirely 
known that the factory in question, 
though of considerable height ana width, 
was unusually slight in its construction, 
the report received a general and ready 
credence. On investigation, the truth, 
though sufficiently lamentable, was not 
so dreadful as bad been at first repre- 
sented. It appeared that only part of 
each floor had foHen in, but the mischief, 
bowerer, was still extensive and ratal 
enough to harrow up the feelings of 
those who witnessed its effects. 

For a short time after the tremendous 
crash which first announced the accident, 
tbe cloud of dost which ofaatured the air, ; 
and tbe unwillingness <of persons about 1 
to venture near the ruins- lest the remain- • 
ing parts of the .floors, or even tbe 
external walls of the building, should mil 
upon them,— ^prevented them for ascer- 
taining tbe precUe extent of the calamity. 
At this moment, the scene in tbe neigh- 
bourhood of the building was distressing 
beyond description. The number of 
persons employed in the factory was 
about 20f, chiefly young persons, many 
of them residing in the neighbouring 
cottages ; and the first announcement of 
the calamity brought all their relatives to 
tbe spot. Wives and mothers were seen, , 
some shrieking and lamenting, others 
running about in all directions, half 
distracted, seeking and calling for their 
husbands or - their children j and many 
'affecting scenes occurred, when' the 
connexions they sought met their view 
uninjured. Of course, on thefirst alarm, 
all the work-people who bad escaped 
uninjured immediately quitted the pre- 
mises ; some of them, who worked in 
the lower stories, leaping through the 
windows. 

As soon as the dust had cleared away, 
the more hardy of the persons who had 
assembled on hearing of the accident, 



and of those who had escaped from the 
buHding, set about rescuing those who 
had been involved in the fall, but whose 
cries for assistance evinced that they 
were still alive; two or three were seen 
at the windows of the higher stories, 
where the floors bad fallen} ladders, 
were immediately raised, and they were 
brought down in safety. Others were 
taken from amongst tbe mass of rubbish 
which lay otr the floor, consisting of 
bricks, slates, and fragments of machi- 
nery. Some of these had sustained little 
injury; but the majority, as might be 
expected from tbe height of their rail, and 
the ponderous nature of the rubbish with 
which they were enveloped, had received 
severe fractures and contusions. 

Tbe 'precise nature and extent of tbe 
accident were now ascertained; and 
these, together with some observations 
which we shall have to offer on the 
subject, will be best understood by a 
reference to the plan which stands at the 
bead of this article. 

When those persons who were near' 
tbe surface of the wreck, had been extri- 
cated, as we have already mentioned, a 
number of bands were procured, who 
began to remove tbe rubbish with all 
possible despatch* in tbe -hope of still 
finding some, who, though covered with 
the ruins, might ye* survive. In this 
hope they were not entirely disappointed. 
Two r or teres were fauns}, alive, though 
serenely injured. After sit the rubbish 
bad been removed, persons who missed 
relatives were admitted Into the yard ; 
and most distressing scenes were exhi- 
bited, when these recognized amongst 
the mutilated- and disfigured corpses, the 
remains of those whom they had so 
anxiously sought. We were particularly 
struck with one old roan, wboae nanae 
we understood to be Kay. He bad a. 
daughter, remarkable for her steed*, 
industrious, and economical ba b i t sy— w hp 
bad saved (as we have been info r m ed ) 
from her wagers as a reeler, upwards of 
£100. Hearing of tbe calamitous 
occurrence, be went to seek his daughter, 
and be found her a mangled corpse. .We 
•ever saw distress more forcibly depicted 
on the countenance or in the gestures of a* 
human being.- ■ 

After the bodies were aty dog oat, m * 
detachment of, the Scotch Greys was 
obtained from the barracks; and wans 
very serviceable in keeping off the crowds* 
of people whom curiosity had drawn to 
the spot, and who were for too nnmercnaav 
to be controlled by the police. 

After the arrival of the military, tbe 
bodies were all removed from the factory 
lodge, in which they were deposited i ' 
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They were arranged in a itable 
in the yard, in tech a manner that the 



facta of all might be exposed to view, in 
order that each of them as had not yet 
been claimed might be seen by their 
relations ; and we believe they were all 
identified in the course of the afternoon. 
Their names, age*, ai 



JAMES GREAVES, Dixon street, aged 14 
RlCtTMALL GREAVES, aged 16, sister 

to the above. ' 
WILLIAM WKINZIE, Rowelfe-court, 

"Bank Parade, aged 11. 
THOS. CLARKE, Hdpe-street, aged 13. 
ANN RAY, OldfleM-road, aged 34. 
SUSAfWAH HAMILTON, Gravel-lane, 

afcedtt. ' 

MART MARTIN, Ixmibard-strcet, 

aged 16. 
ALICE HALLAM, 5, Back Park-street, 

aged 30. 
MARY ORMES, IrwinVcourt, Old- 

fiel^-road, aged 30, a itranger from 

Derby ; no friends here. 
MART ANN FORSTER, Davies-street, 

Broughton-road, aged 14. 
ELIZABETH VnUSON, Silver-street, 

#(35. 
ELIZABETH SMITH, Muslmet-court, 

Cndfield-road, aged 26. 
JANE ASHTON, Scotland Bridge, 

aged 55. 
ELLEN ASt+TON, 20, her daughter. 
CATHERINE SCHOF1ELD, Windsor. 

Bridge, aged 11. 
FRANCES SMITH, Booth street,aged27 
ELIZABETH JONES, Union-street, 

aged 17 ; a stranger from Holywell; 

no friends here. 
PETTY SMITH, Factory-lane, aged 60 : 

she was found oh the top of the 
. engine-boose. 

With regard to the number of persons 
wounded, we hare not been able to pro- 
core any vary satisfactory information ; 
but we hare good reasons for concluding 
that they are by no means so numerous 
'as tbey have generally been said to be. 
Probably they do not exceed a dozen, 
including some whose injuries are not of 
a very serious nature. The following 
are such as we have heard of: 
MARY DEWHIRCT, aged 26. 
MARY HAY, aged 26. 
JOHN BECK. 
HANNAH WEAVER. 
GEO. RAWSON, and ELIAS FODEN. 

THE INQUEST. 

At ten o'clock on Thursday morning, 

the coroner's jury assembled at the Angel 

Ion, in Whitecross Bank; and, after 

saving been sworn, proceeded with the 



coroner to view the bodies, 17 in number, 
lying in the stable at the factory, and 
which, of course, had not been disturbed 
since tbey were deposited there. Ota 
their return, the coroner proceeded to 
examine witnesses ; the first of whom 



James Henry, a mechanic, in the 
service of Mr. Gough. He stated that 
he was employed in the room No. 5, in 
making machinery. About nine o'clock 
on Wednesday morning, he was alarmed 
by bearing a noise, and by seeing the 
floor above him giving way. rje, Tunr- 
ever, made his escape and ran, down 
stairs. He could give no opinion as to 
the cause of the accident, but stated that 
last summer he and other workmen were 
eating their dinners in the yard; and 
when they uw how much the walla had 
settled, tbey said to each other that the 
factory was unsafe. They did not com- 
municate this opinion to Mr. Gough. 

John Taylor, an overlooker in Rooms 
No. 2. and 6. was in the yard when the 
accident happened. He heard a tremen- 
dous crash, and saw some of the windows 
break and fly out. He did uol kuow any 
thing more about the accitkuL The 
building was what is uBu&ILy called fire* 
.proof; the floors were formed of brick 
arches supported by i*o» beams, and 
covered with flags. There was only one 
row of pillars in each room; many fac- 
tories had two rows. 

Mr. Nathan Gough stated that the 
factory was erected by Messrs. Bellhouse 
and Son, about March, 1823. . |n his 
opinion the accident was owing to the 
breaking of one of the beams which sup- 
ported the uppermost floor. He had 
seen a beam which was very faulty, and 
.which he supposed had caused the acci- 
dent. He could not be certain, for it was 
not easy to distinguish one beam from 
another; but the one he had mentioned 
was found lying on the top of the rubbish, 
and therefore he supposed it must have 
come from the top of the building, where 
the accident commenced. He had him- 
self seen most of the beams proved ; but 
at the time when those of the uppermost 
floor were put in, he was sick in bed, and 
therefore did not see them proved. The 
building was six stories high, and 13 
yards wide : the walls were four bricks 
thick in the foundation; three bricks to 
the top of the second story ; two and a 
half to the top of the fourth ; and two to 
the roof. He had observed settlings in 
the walls, but nothing more than was 
usual to such buildings. 

One of the jurors expressed a wish to 
examine the factory ; but the coroner 
said it would not be safe. 
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Strangers were then ordered to retire; 
the coroner and the jury remained in the 
room; end, after a short drlhtaattoa, it 
was announced that they bad returned a 
•verdict of « Accidentally killed by the 
< fellmgof * *»*•*■ foctety." 

The coroner and the jury then west to 
Windsor feridgey to view the body of 
Catherine Schofidd, which, as we -hare 
already stated, was taken Nome when H 
wasfodnd. 

CAUSE OF THE ACCIDENT. 

^ery soon after the accident, a frag- 
ment of a frenm which had been removed 
from the surface of the rubbish on the 
ground floor Of the mill, and thrown id- 
to I he yard, attracted I he notice of several 
j mil v id u wis, on account df l be fractured 
part exhibiting a flaw, which at that 
point pervaded full one thin! of tne sub- 
stance of the beam. From the mere in- 
spection of tb'* flaw? many persons did 
not temple to attribute (he accident en- 
tirely to it ; ami It will lie Been that Mi. 
Cough, In his evhlencc on the inquest, 
j. l:Ued a belief of this kin. I By many 
persons, however, the calamity was at- 
tributed to the priug way of the outer 
walls, which canned the ends of the beams 
to slip out, and thus let down the arches. 
Thii notion, which tonld hot be enter- 
tained for a moment by any rntetltgent 
person who examined the premises, wfe 
have seen advanced in a Liverpool paper 1 . 
If thii had been the case, the brick- work 
would) havebern but very Utile disturbed': 
it wal olvriutta howerer tu the most ca- 
sual observer, thai the beams had broken 
near the middle, whilst the ends stare 
fixed in the u .ill ; for they had evidently 
forced up the bricks immediately above 
tfhem wftb Very gredt violence. In short, 
notuW but fli« hreaRihg of die beams 
could nave produced the appearances 
which were exhibited-.' tto doubt could 
therefore be entertained, that <mt of the 
beams had broken, and the adjoining 
beam, being suddenly relieved from the 
pressure of the arch On one side, whilst 
that on the other side remained in full 
force, and being forcibly acted upon by 
the iron rod which connected it with the 
falling beam, bad also given way. But 
it was important to learn which beam 
gave way the first ; and that was ascer- 
tained in the following maimer': 

EKaS roden, was standing on the arch 
next to those which feff, and about 17 feet 
from the partition waff, when he saw the 
wall* fall towards him, and a carding ma- 
chine that was on the arch opposite fall 
from him. These fact* proved suffi- 
ciently that from the beam already allu- 
ded to forming a principal support of the 



building, that tms identical bean* i 
have given way first, but it still nransiissri 
to be shewn that the defective f 
wisest we have already mentioned i 
formed part of this beam ; ami this wss 
on Thursday as cer tai ned beyond the 
shadow of a doubt. Immediately alter 
the tesminatioo of the inquest, several 
gentlemen went to the factory, for the 
purpose of tracina the defective beam Id 
its place. With this view, the projecting 
part of the pillar on which one end of Use 
beam, had rested, was examined; smut 
upon it was found a fragment of iron evi- 
dently broken from the end of that beaaaw 
After a good deal of searching amongst 
the rubbish beneath, the end of the besusa 
'from which that piece bad been broken, 
was .found j and, on comparing the frac- 
tures, they fitted exactly. The fracture 
had taken place 8 feet $ inches from Use 
waft, or about midway of the beam. 

U has been stated, also, that the eisdVs 
of the beams were not put far enough into 
the walls j and that they ought to ha we 
been clamped to the wall. For all this 



and if they had been clamped, the only/ 
effect would have been to throw down 
the walls : certainly it would not have 
saved the beams, or in any degree have 
tended to lessen the calamity. 

~~ BAIXAD. ~ ~"~ 

<rrom U»e New Monthly Magaxiae.) 
By J. F. Stuart. 

When together we gated on the pels moon that 
rang'd, 
**ike a bright bark* through oceans of sky. 
I knew that her splendid career would bs 
chang'd, 
And her cold smiles be skat fit 



suae eye | 



chang'd, 

ler cold smiles be shut from i 
But Ellen, false Ellen, 1 never could 

That thy lavs' wss as short as her light ; 
That toy oathi ware as clouded, toy smiles hot 



That liv'd only in darkness and night 
Oh Ellen! fibs 

1 knew Jbat the wave which together we btar'd. 

Was joint monarch of joy and of sorrow. 
That the sail which to-day by the meek Iweeae 
was lavvf, 
Might be rant by the storm of to-morrow :— 
But Ellen, Arise EUen, it once was my pride * 

To think tbee more faitnfhl than tnesa, 
To swear that thy heart was more aim tana Use 

tide," 
And thy love more sincere than the braeca. 

Oh Elian I false El nan! 

Bat 'tia o'er, the bright vision is over at last. 

And my hope at a tale that is told ; - ' 

1 find tbee as jajse as an April blast, 

And though bright as the moon-beam, as cold. 
Adieu, then, than false one, I u>e o'er the sea — 
' jfhao thy vows it is far more sincere. 
And an false ax thy smiles are iU calms nnto me. 
And its storms as antrac as thy tear. 

UbEllewl false filkstf 
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FUGITIVE SKETCHES. 

fCmUitmed/rtm none 69.J a 
?Ut ^tio^naj. 
No. IV. 
BY WltirfNGTON FLEMING. 

A COBBLER IN HIS STALL. 

U oasts be was apnsiing merry wight, 
Pdl of aid lay*, and nwt, and gibe, and jest, 
AadaM tradmon of his netatibWhood. 



The oMaeaalied bis wit, nay, tboagfathiai wise, 
tad to the sports of youth, his saactioa gave 
SoaUaeaatbority. 

Bsboud me then, descended Iron the 
decrial haunts of men, into « seeming 
den of night mad chaos : at every step ] 
stsatbJed over an heap of old shoes, an 
aUebaatone, or a backet of water j nor 
was it aniil 1 was seated (with some di£ 
acuity) in an old arm chair, that creeked 
beneath the service* of a century at 
hast, that 1 considered myself free from 
(he saatryance of surrounding obstacles. 
1 tad not taken possession of my seat 
many ssmwtes, when a large cat came 
ssrring and robbing herself against my 
legs, at V to soffeH our further aeduaint- 
atjov-and a tame magpie most imper- 
tnmsfly mounted on my shoulder, to ask 
•what's oNrtoekr witn a perfection of 
articulation which plainly denoted that 
Us tongue had been sttt with a sihxt 
txpmn!—" What's o'clock >* he re-. 
netted, and at mat moment I discovered 
so lew than three of those celebrated 
calculators of time— tenn«J D*ttkdock*, 
—ticking most accurately round the 
■aajtssial One was surmounted by the 
fgure of a soldier on guard, that pre- 
sented arms regularly every hour; an- 
other had adnnce of milk-maids, on the 
state principle', and the third was en- 
riched with the 6gu*e and musical notes 
of the cochoo! £ven the very walls 
sere replete with subjects of amusement 
or instruction, and umuy an obsolete and 
ttarce work, from the prestof Evans in 
Long Lane, or Pitt of the Mils, were 
is be round pasted moat scienUficaJly 
orcstur cty breach in the plaster, in com- 
pany with more modern productions 
from the repositories of Cslnach and 
others, There was the Maneter Troaedft 
stMt whimsjcajly placed by the aide of 
GrirneJdi's Typitywitchet,-,-" Margaret's 
Ghoat,^— and " mil you come to the 
Bower >-.« A felt and true accoant of 4 
Wild Man,"— with |he« Pawnbroker's in 
Mourntag,"~-Uud, for the edification of 
the carious, 1 was ad fortunate ss to 
discover a very valuable black letter 
editisti of the last dying tpeedt of Jerry 



. Aberthaw, with a true and pametkcopy 
of verses written an the occasion. By 
the time I had unasked my survey, I 
had also, by a lew ooutptuheutary re- 
marks, msvetiatad myself into the rood 
fracas of the proprietor) and this I have 
ever found to be the nearest way to the 
human heart; whether its pursuits be 
directed to the eoMeotJeu of fossns, shehs, 
and butterflies, or the more elaborate 
and valuable articles of eorfu. Tom 
Jenkins (for thai was hit name) was a 
short thickset kind of man, with a round 
and cheerful physiognomy, and a small 
twinkling eye, exp res s ive of much quaint 
humour sad sagacity; be assured me 
that he was upwards of thr e esco r e, and 
pulled off his cap to show mat timelrad 
not only scattered snow upon his temples, 
but bad stripped them of a wanton 
luxiiriance of younger days j he added, 
however, that be could still see to read 
the Sunday paper without spectacles, 
though he found it difficult to work 
without thsm,--or more probably, be 
considered them a nocessary appendage 
to the dignity of his piofotsion. I could 
not in my heart think of troubling my 
new acquarntaooe to amc asonaMy, withi 
ont requesting him lb take a draught of 
ale, to which he tfauuYfully assented* with 
a smirk of sattsfection 5 and a cry of 
*Wim! wife! brought hit help-mate 
from a recess I had not discovered before 
*-a quiet, decent-looking woman, who 
proceeded with a bolkbyjuw, formed in an 
exact ttkedeas of Toby Phflpot, iri quest 
of the cheerrul beve»uge>--«« A decent, 
looking woman, that or yours,** said J, 
mmonacwtts that on my remark hung a 
recoUeetfoa of pahmit nrteyesf. "An, 
ski'* he replied) "decent enough* and 
quiet for the matter of that,*-**) much 
so, i n due d, latterly, for she was once a 
good,< btieUme;, money-gattlng women', 
tilt she took ft Into her head to foHow 
the, new ityfttr, at they are called. AM 
eh,' those new lipJw>have 4er*e*otf the 
prospects of- many a family! You must 
know, sir,** he added, « that a young 
fellow used lo bold forth 00 an old stool, 
at day-light every Sunday inorulng, in 
our Dials, and the devil of a» lot of mis- 
chief he contrived to do aasoug'tke old 
women and chHdreu, My wife, among 
the rest, ujent to- hear this Jockeaspes — 
and she came home crying about her poor 
soui—aad her ct ua» fttoc e~->ust for all 
the world as if saw bad comnwtted a 
murder. The heat light was me order of 
the day^uottiing went 00 hutgaoanin* 
and hymn aingmg,--4ny abort- was left 
dirty*~and our bit of meat hoilsoVto rag*. 
Well, sir I 1 used to argWwith her^. 
hut I might at well task to my tut; 
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nay, I even asked her if she thought her 
falter and mother were in heaven, which 
she. could not well deny, for they were 
main good .people; aad theo I asked why 
■he could not be content with the some 
light which had led them there U-hut all 
to no purpose: and, to make bad worm, 
whenever 1 1 went out on an evening, to 
take my pint with a neighbour, the 
reverend rascal was sure to bold a prayer 
meeting in our ceHsr, and to eat up all 
my provision, and run me a score at the 
ale-house to boot I could have borne 
every thing but this; when a case is 
desperate, you know, sir, we must have 
a desperate remedy ;— so X turned too, 
and gate her this strap for the first and 
kui time. It did her 9000*, however, for 
it put out the new light, and made her 
as peaceable as a lamb !" 

I could not refrain from smiling at 
the domestic difficulties of Mr. Jenkins, 
while 1 gravely attempted to recommend 
the Christian doctrine of forbearance. 
« And so 1 did, sir," be replied, " I for- 
bore as long as mortal man could do,— 
and the more, because I had once a very 
narrow escape myseuV-and after a new 
light too, but one of a different kind. 
Do you know, sir, 1 was nearly turned a 
downright Radical, and went to the 
meetings in Spa-fields, and sat for hours 
in discourse with little Waddington on 
the state of the nation, and other Ugh 
learned affairs,, -but,' God forgive us !— 
how could such fellows as we mend it, 
though the "Black Dwarf said we 
might; and if I had never read any 
thing but the Political Register at the 
barber*!, on a Sunday, I should never 
have set up for a reformer; for that, 
air, voukoow, has changed its opinions 
no ojten, that a man can never form one 
out of it. Thus it was, sir,— my stall 
was neglected, and we should all . have 
gone to the poor-bouse, if my poor boy 
—I had a sen then $— poor Sam! he was 
too 'good for me— and .now. he is . in 
heaven ! * * Nature struggled in his 

throat for utterance, and a gush of feel- 
tag trickled from his eyes : the Cobbler had 
been a mther, and was still a man! 
The object of his affection, and his 
pride, was gone for ever ; yet memory 
had erected an humble sepulchre in his 
id Nature washed it with her 



" Well, air*** ht ntoeeeded, with some 
difficulty, " my poor Sam used to rise 
early and work late, to keep things to* 
gether, and oil to no purposa^-till 
anxiety and trouble threw mm into a 
fever, and he was dying—then, sir, I 
began to reform, too late— my poor boy 
died in my arms; and, as we closed bis 



eyes In silence and in sotanw, I sank 
upon my knees, and prayed for nardoa; 
and it was then, and over his grave the 
next Sunday, that I formed my last firm 
resolution, never to meddle again with 
public affairs, but to wofk honestly for 
my livinr, and endeavour to prove a 
good husband, since 1 was no longer a 
mther; and L humbly, think, sir, that if I 
fear God, and honour the king in the 
old way, It will be enough for a cobbler !* 
And for more than cobblers, thought 1 ; 
and as the ale came in at this juncture, 
and my shoe was finished and did mast 
admirably, after drinking a glass, I took 
leave of my worthy friend, with a trifle 
to induce him to remember my visit; 
and, as I proceeded from the cellar, 
I beard him exclaim cheerfully, « Lock 
here, wife ! — Egad ! bat well have a 
shoulder of mutton and a Yorkshire 
pudding on Sunday P* 

" DER FREISCHUTZ, 

This silly production has been made 
the subject of a most humourous jeu- 
d'esprit, under the title of " deb, rnus- 
CHUTZ TRAYESTIB," and, although the 
original is, in our opinion, n sufficient 
burlesque in itself, yet the ingenious 
Septimus Globus* Esqr. baa, out of 
such sorry materials, produced a very 
amusing and ludicrous performance. It 
is written throughout in a vein of wit and 
sarcasm we seldom meet with in these 
kinds of performances, and without any 
of that "Tom end Jerry" slang, usually 
the most distinguished feature in other 
burlesques. The etchings by Geome 
Cruikshamk are excellent, and display 
all that characteristic humour fur which 
this artist is remarkable. 

We subjoin a few short quotations for 
the amusement of our readers. 

Enter Zamiel in human shape, with 
burning red cup^and-sauocr save, and 
strong tmcomplexkm, black and green 
ndsed; a Spanish Hot and cock-tait 
feather; mantU, flame colour ; waist- 
coat, and tights, ditto, to match; 
boots 0/ undressed leather 9 and a largo 
plumber's melting-ladle by AtrfMuV. 
Rodolph terrified. 
Caspar to Zamiel. 
Rodolph, a gentleman, a friend of amine, 
Would do some business with you in 

your line, 
He's not been quite so lucky here of late, 
In shooting ; so he wishes me to state, 
He snoots to-morrow, ami— ' 

Zamiel. To-night! 

At twelve! a witch cuts off the light ! 
Full half an hour before night-noon 
In the Wolfs Glen— attend ! Be soon!* 
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\&rit ZdaM IsantM* ttodespfc'frsjrf- 

•Joted— ZimWwhmu. 
Gnosis* to lfcri0*>e. 
What no! young man I approach! I 

'moat 
Not hsre this qusihng! Qunehere! Just 
Let ne examine if your humps 
Are trustworthy enough! 

(feels Rodoiph'il^adandexclaiwuJ 
What lumps ! 
Here's at c r si iwen ef* .' here's ideality / 
View's uenefofiofrf 

" Modolphfa UttU hi* frightened, but 
much astonished J 

Is this rsoftrjr t 
Eamitl. I nerer bandied such a head! 
We'll have a tort.' dismiss your dread I 
(Eamiel turn* away to depart .J 
Rodolphfvtth timidity) 
I think lVe courage! 
ZamUd (return*, and fid* again.) 
It's mountain! 
Remember ! at the WolTs Qlen fountain \ 
(The incantation scene is admirable,] 

Ceeper in the middle qf the circle Inces- 
santly foods the fire, and/an* it with 
the Eagle's wing. Rodolph restless 
by hit tide. 

Caspar (throw* in charm*. J 
Here's Lead— -from a parodist* coffin 
that's dead! 
Chorus of Spirits. No solo ! no solo I 
Here's QnicA-Silrer — to so with the 
lead! 
Cho. of Spirit*. Run, ran, oh ! Good 
fun, oh! " [buffs-eye! 

Three charmed bullets— that hit the 
Cho. of Spirits. Oh! my eye oh! Betty 
Martin oh ! [did die! 

Here's a bull's foot— that was baited, and 
Cho. of Spirit*. M.P. Gal oh! Act 
©Talon! [cat! 

Here are the st rain s of a tortoiseshell 
Cho of Spirit*. Mow-wow— how ! Ah! 
me-you-owel 
Here are the brains— -of a cricket bat ! 
Cho. of Spirits. Bowl oat, oh 1 Stump 
out, oh ! [rout ! 

Here's a thread of life— saspp'd at a 
Cfto. of Spirit*. Hkk, hack, bawt, 
oh! To grave walk, oh! 
Here's a fly's eye— neatly cut out ! 
Cho.ofSptrH*. Ysvah-hip, oh! answer 
whip oh ! 
Here are accidents— from bad old ways ! 
Cho. of Spirits. TreadVmttl oh I Mac 
Adam ob! [days! 

Here's some wisdom — of the good old 
Cho. of Spirit*. Ay, awe, hum, ob ! 
Fee, faw, turn, oh! [suits well 3 
Here's a Lawyer's head— that managed 
Cho. of Spirit*. Mult. Com. Leg. oh • 
Sec. Stat. oh! [shell! 

Here's his knowledge of mei— in a imt- 



Cho. of Spirits. Nsattetfcaa oh! Ob. 

serration oh ! [tounder'd nag ! 

Here are hairs— from the tail of a 

Cho. of Spirit*. Woe — woe— he! 

Woe; woe, woveh! [man's bag! 

Here are baiters used-*- from -the nang- 

Cho. of Spirits. Sos. per Col. oh! All 

a foil, oh ! 

{Incantation en d * Enter BeUman. 

HfYOCATIOH. 

Caspar (aloud.) 
Now's the time, and now's the hour ! 
Putt up I we shall have a sbower! 
Bellman (sings.) bravura. 
Oyez! (rings) Qyez ! (rings) Oyez! 
(rings.) 
I summon every occupation, 
Trade, calling, rank, degree, and station 
Of spirits, wind and weather *; 
Permitting to come hither 1 
Each 
With his hand 
In his fist! 
To run and 
Go! 
When he's bid, to fetch^nd carry : 

To and fro, 
Between Caspar and old Harry, 
All 
And an 
Manner of messages, notes, letters, 
Parcels, and other things, with care, 
As they, in duty to their betters, 
Are bound and ought to do. Appear* 
Therefore, without delay 
At your peril! Hum*!— Huzza! 

Chorus, Huzza! Huzza! Huzza! 
Caspar puts the faeVe on thejlre. 
A\oMxfromtne ladle. 
A#'s ready ! — Hag appear I 
Sweep thy way through the air, 
Direct hither the foul North Eas 
That's neither good for man, nor 1 
WUb its blight and Matt, 
Till the balls are cast, 
Eclipse the moon till all hi brae! 
Caspar! the melting waits for you! 

TRIO AMD CHORUS OF EVIL SPIRIT*. 

Brandy. I'm landed quite ripe from 
Bordeaux, 
A prime piece incosr. for a revelry! 

Rum. I'm from Jamaica— a word, ho! 
AIT s snug f I'm above proof for dowry ! 

Gin. Ruin i let me be admitted) 
Though I'm prtvaU-stiU I like this 
• rout bare! 
Together. AiTs right* but nothing's 
poruwttosL 



Rum. Hush! 

Gin. 

Together. We'fl all run <* and a* 
here.. 
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Oterus. |Uunwin4nmVftitty, Gkvdltty, 
Brandy, witty lea, rum go ; 

JUsn4n-anilk*titty, Gin-ditty, Brandy, 

• witty tea, Bum, oh ! 

Enter Eascisemen; {Spirits disappear 
below,' exit Excisemen after them. 

. Tatums monsters enter u*lh a fir+eye 
out, and hideous howl. They approach 
m drde\ andrS ^U t ain Cdfrompqssing 
it, surrountf its magjw boundary fo 
ceaseless notion. 

.casting tnu BALLS. 

Caspar hurries the melting.*— Enter 
Plumbers firing, ictfft ft* corpse 6f 

. ,% Artill^y Company. Other etrdpge 
sights tmtf sounds eftfsr, qj** mix with 
the assembled Demons. 'Casbar/^y 

, U^ewiththeeaglfivjing. Rodolph, 
unable to endure the apbny of iff 
crisis, fries a sausage for his supper ; 
and Caspar folding \his arms meekly 
over his brooft, implores from the 
demons 

inn BLESSING Of tHE BALLS. 

Demons ehaunf. * 
Btessemjii jOMfgtta bbiium ladleum et 
soundeih I ' cum Volt is ugbuiq firehbt en 
▼eiite moiddem I foirmis ballowax rouo- 
dem ! Antimony ball mo * mouldissime 
sesame circulum! Atlabulla ! Allabal- 
lum! ^llaiiallaUumr 

CVh-MV Aflaballa ! Allaballum! Alia- 
ballallum! 

CHORUS OF DEIfONf . 

It is o%r opening day y 
Te-wtyttVottr cntlting day! 
' Uprotse .ye then* 
, , M y medry, merry men, 
To-nighf* owrvmoltiflg day! 

And the incidents during the casting 

• of each ball are too ludicrous to be otn\U 

ted, bqf our liinits confine -us to 

9all 5. Neighing and barring «oJfl 



WUbahey,be,ditvey! [tifTt *c. 
Hark forward, Hark forward imsa- 

J9q hill, no dale, no glen, no mire, 
' No dew, no night, no storm, 
No earth, no water, air, nor fire, 
' Can do wild huntsmen harm. 
We laugh' at wtyit the living dread, 

And throw aside our sbrtoods, 
And off we go, with a ho ! so -ho! 

A— hunting in the clouds. 

Witbahey, ho,chivey! [tfvvf&c. 

. Hark forward. Hark forward, Caitf. 
Oft, when by bod* -matchers stol'u, 

And surgeons for us wait, 
Some Eooest watchmen take 4h£ ago**, 
' To be examined straight, r 

We* slip away from surgeons, and 

From Police-Office crovc^s, 
And off we go, with a ^o! s£~ho I • 

A^hnntinr ia. the clou/fc» 

With a Spy* l>o, cliivey ! [tiry ! Sea 
,!^ fenra^itmav 

WeffKef! 

Clerh of the works, ft*. 6etW, 

Be alive! Beahre! Be alive f 



VILE PUNNING. 

IE (he last Number of an ingenious* 
contemporary Miscellany, it is announced 
that, instead of 'being published on every 
Saturday, as hitherto, it will, for the re 
mainderof the yeas, be published only 
on the first day of erery month. 'On 
reading this paragraph, *a wicked Wag" 
observed that he was afraid the publi- 
cation in question, which had been 
pining* from its commencement waa 
about to die. <* How' can you entertain 
arfy apprehension' of that sort,** said 



ir ninits connnens to another, « at the very moment when if 

Neighing and barring ' ojjl Ceases to be weekly r 
—SfolarMng—A' WW chaw ; We susuect that there it some alluetoo hci* 



c\Qthes % :-^fylarJi^g—A'xqil{l chffte 
in the oleuoU / an « Etherial Hace-- 
Inliabitapts of air, 4 consisting of skele- 
ton dogs' muzzled, skeleton noVses, 
'and vketetoh hotatmen, with overalls 
amd jn e s trve r s , an&m*. Green from 
&my,4*pur**Hi>f a skeleton stag 
« ^Bachelor's tJall,'<wtt*V grate music 
accompanying the flowing 

■ *^0 '^D cnpjjuil PY BIIUTOB 

*;*'uuKT»MEjr. 

The Moon's eclipse proclaims, our hunt, 

:T*i gra*oi rttense tttttr dead, 
The common man lifts up the wood, 

The Lord springs frbos the lead j . 
The Lady corjfaeefiurry on, 

To joih the ghostly crowds, 
And off we go, with a ko ! i 

A— "hunting in the clouds 



* We suspect that there is some altysioa here 
to (he Editor's name. 



A TAVERN JOKE. 

As an Old tieitey CnaMsUor, staid and deamre # 
Ever fortosl and stiff, soawthiag like 8imoo 
• Pure. ' ' ^^ 

By two sprigs of the Law sitting orer their wine v 
Was obsetrod^ asregaiiog on •* natives'' so i&arv 
The full dish he cleared^and tlica called out for 

inoit*, 
He seemed as he'd ne'er eaten sbeU-asb bafisre t w 
H Said the one to the other, d'ye mark voa old 

fhuaks!" 
So grave he's out fit for a convent of monks. 
Wherever he's seen, e'en amid tan or bas|le, 
You'll nftt see the steady old qnis saovs • 

masck. £kasw f 

*' Every man to bis taste" Mid the other, you 
No harm is there floae, \t indeed It be so ; 
Tho' grave be may be, he's not fit for the 

cloister { 
If hfl,tau't move a musde, 'gad be cau move an 

vy«ter,'* 
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No. XUX— THE WIFE. 

Of the vomd, came the beginning of tin i 
aadthiowtf heVa,weandier 

ECCLE3. xxv. 4. 

From Ere, the mother of mankind, 

Ov parent Adainwwife, 
Sprang Si*-, and thence fefl Death arose, 

The enemy of life. 

Let not, howe'er, thy tender mind 

To erief a victim fall ; 
Let faith and hope support thy soul, 

Tn but thy Father's call. 



No. L,— THE LASTF JUDGMENT. 

We shall stand before the judgment-teat of 
Christ. ROM. xir 10. 

Wateb. therefore, for ye know not what hoar 
your, Lord doth come. MATT. xxiv. 4*. 



For mil his actions to account, 

By God*s express command, 
Each map before the jedgntent*seat 

Of Christ, the judge, shall stand ! 
Watch, therefore, and be vigilant, 

Lest, when that tuneebau come, 
God, for your actions, should pronounce 

A just but angry doom. 



THE ABSENT MAN. 

With the character of Brtiyere's 
absent Man, the reader is welt acquainted. 
It is translated in the Spectator, and it 
has been exhibited on the Theatre. The 
general opinion runs, that it b a fictitious 
character, or at least, one the author has 
too highly coloured : k was well known, 
however, to bis contemporaries, to be the 
Count De firancas. The present anee- 
stotes concerning the same person, have 
been unkn6wnto,or forgotten by, BruyerO; 
and, aa they are undoubtedly genuine, 
and, at the same time, to the full as 
cstraostKnory as those which characterize 
Ifenalcas, or the absent Man, it is but 
reasonable to suppose, that however 
improbable it may appear, it is a faithful 
delineation of an anomalous character. 

The Count was reading by the fire-side, 
but Heaven knows with what degree of 
attention, when the nurse brought him his 



infant-child. r}e throws down the book ; 
be takes the child in bis arnuwhe was 
playing with her, when an important 
visitor was announced. Having forgot be 
had quitted his book, and that it was h» 
child he held in his hands, he hastily flung 
the squalling innocent on the table. 

The Count was walking in the streef, 
and the Duke de laRocheioucault crossed 
the way, to apeak .to him. * God bless 
thee, poor man!* exclaimed the Count. 
Bocbetoucault smiled, and was begin- 
ning to address him— * Is it not enough}* 
cried the Count, interrupting' him, arid 
somewhat in a passion 5 * is it not enough 
that , 1 have said, at first, I have nothing 
tor yon ? Such lazy beggars as 'you hinder 
a gentleman from walking the streets.* 
Rocherbueault burst into a loud laugh ; 
and awakening the Absent Man fron. his 
lethargy, he was not a little surprised, 
himself, that be should take his friend for 
an importunate mendicant ! 
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AMERICAN PAINTERS. 

. (From Blackwood's Magazine.) 
. No. III.— REMBRANDT PEALE, 
Portrait and Historical Painter. 

Mr. Feale is an American. He 
studied and pursued the business of 
• portrait painting in France. There are ' 
•several painters in America of this name * 
and family, but Mr. R. Peale is altogether ' 
superior to the others. One of his por- 
traits attracted a good deal of admira- 
tion some years ago, at Paris; and ; 
another (of Mr. Matthews the comedian) * 
was lately exhibited in London. I hare 
never seen it, but am told that it was a 
masterly thing. His portraits ore bean- , 
tifully painted, but rather cold, formal, 
and, until very lately, wanting in fleshi- 
ness. He has changed his manner, 
however, of late, and is now a very fine 
portrait painter. 

His essays in historical painting are 
numerous, and quite wonderful, when 
we consider the disadvantages under 
which he must have laboured in America ; 
with no models, no academy figures, no 
fellow-labourers to consult; nobody even 
to mould a hand for him in plaister, and 
few to hold one long enough for him to 
copy k,of flesh and blood. His "Court 
of Death? it is probable, will pay a 
visit here. It is a very largo picture, 
and has parts of extraordinary power. 

*o. IV.— ALSTON, 
Historical Painter. 

wIr. Alston is an American ; studied 
In London, and at Rome; and is un- 
doubtedly at the bead of the historical de- 
partment in America. He is well under! 
vtood, and very highly appreciated, in 
this country, ana should lose no time in 
returning to it. Hu u Jacob's Visitor 
has established his reputation'; but be 
owes to this country a debt which he will 
never pay if he remain at home. We 
nave claims upon him here, fin? 



"flsis,ssiti 



v »chttd*f*s;" 



and his countrymen will never give him 
that opportunity which we would, if he 
were bene. 

Mr. Alston's Acuities are a very un* 
.common union of the bold and beautiful; 
and yet, there is a sort of artificial heat 
,in some, of bis doings, much as if it 
were latent, elaborated with great care, 
and much difficulty ; not that sort of 
inward fervour which flashes into spon- 
taneous combustion, whenever it is 
excited or exasperated. 



No. V.— MORSE, ~* 

Historical and Portrait Painter. 

' Mn. Morse is an American ; studied 
in the Academy, in some degree, uuder 
Mr. West. His model of the Dying Her- 
culus obtained the medal here. His por- 
traits are powerful, free, and distin- 
guished by masterly handling. He has 
done but little in history. 

No. VI^rOTLLY, 

Portrait and History. 

Mr. Solly, who is the "Sir Thomas 
Lawrence" of America, is au Englishman, 
born, I believe, in London. His father, 
when master Sully was about five, went 
over to America with his whole family. 
Many years after, the son returned, and 
continued in London for a considerable 
time, pursuing the study of his art, and 
copyiug some fine old pictures for bis 
Mends in America. That over, he re- 
turned, and, after years of great assiduity, 
has become, without any question, one of 
the most beautiful portrait painters in 
the world. 

•■ No. VU.— STEWART, 

Portrait Painter. 

Mr. Stewart is an American. He waa 
a long time in this country, many years 
ago,— painted the principal nobUlty, and 
ranked, even than, among the first 
masters. He is old now, but unques- 
tionably at toe head of American painters. 
In fact, they all bow to his opmioa *s 
authority. Some notion Of his prodi- 
gious power may be gained from this fact. 
The best portrait in tlie Somerset exhibi- 
tion, this year, that of Sir William Curtis 
by Sir T. Lawrence, and that which is 
least after Ins own style, is exceedrngty 
like the pictures of Stewart, so much so, 
indeed, that I should have thought it a 
Stewart, but tor two or three passages, 
and the peculiar touch of the artist. 
There is, however, more breadth in Mr. 
Stewart's pictures, than in those of 8irT. 
Lawrence, but much less brilliancy and 
gracefulness. Mr. Stewart hardly eves> 
painted a tolerable woman. Hfcwosncn 
are as much inferior to those of Mr jfiuOy, 
and of course to, those of Sir T. Lawrence, 
as his men are superior to the men of 
almost any other painter. His manner 
is diguified, simple, thoughtful, and 
calm. There is no splendour,— nothing 
flashy or rich in the painting of Stewmit, 
but whatever he puts down upon canvns 
is like a record upon ontb, plain, une- 
quivocal, and solid. 
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THE MISERIES OF A MUSIC 
MEETING. 

frt'OM ike JBuropean BmgosAwt.) 

* * qoonun put altera ftuV* 



^prepared to prove that even 
\ a Music Meeting has 



. Ye§,I 

such o. festival as 

Uff miseries; that there may be a d&cord 
ia harmony, a very grief in the midst of 
tweet sounds; and yet 1, that affirm this, 
am neither an ascetic no* a puritan, nor 
am I one of those whose eyes seem 
almost ashamed to look «p at the cheer- 
ful heavens, or into a merrv-iaau'a coun- 
tenance, and who grovel downwards, as 
if minting far the thorns and the weeds 
that lie in the path of the world. 

I am of metal more cheerful than 
these, I love life and its hilarities, I love 
to talk of other things ^besides. " graves 
and epitaphs," and X consider wisdom to 
be a u p^ump jolly dame, .who laughs 
right merrily, and takes the world as, it 
goes,**— ^and yet for all this again and 
again wity I assert that there are miseries 
in a Musk Meeting. 

I have recently been at one of these 
harmooic musters, and my misfortunes 
commenced at the very threshold, I 
was put in jeopardy at the absolute 
outposts, and was challenged by the, 
sentry's vexation aod disappointment 
before 1 even saw the white tents of tfee 
maw encampment. 1 was kept at a 
little, and the dullest town in England, 
for, /our-and4wenty hours, waiting a 
conveyance . to bead quarters. The 
coaches were all filled before they reached 
this intermediate stage, and even bribes 
failed in inducing coach** to take one 
extra, lor inmrmeira were on the road. 
The; post-chaises— there were but three in 
the whole department— were engaged off 
and on, and I could not gaio a poet-boy, 
or half a turn in my favour. The gigs 
bad been all . desperately wounded at 
Southampton races, and the saddle-bosses 
knee-broken, or wind-galled, in 



the same campaign, whilst two companies 
of Lancers had monopolised all the bag- 
gasp-waggons, and I was about to make 
the best of a had matter, by turning 
pedestrian, when by great good luqk, a 
little chorister boy from Chicester cathe- 
dral, and who had engaged the third of a 
chaise, was ordered aback, and vacated 
in my mvour, and I was stewed bodkin 
fashion, like Peter SchbnrneVs tail man in 
black between Daniel Lambert and the 
Irian giantess, with an organist and a 
chorus singer. And yet 1 felt this fore- 
taste of misfortune a relief; for has it 
not been written, that "hope deferred 
maketh the heart skk?" I arrived in 
due course at the rendezvous of .the 



main body, but I think all « good metrand 
true 1 '* will agree with me, that this, to 
begin with, was a misery of a, Music 
Meeting. 

1 have said that I arrived— but where, 
to what quarters ? Not to those where I 
had fondly hoped to And, quiet and 
.neatness, and old acquaintance. \No— 
the desperate delay at that hynocbron- 
driacal town where they keep but three 
post-chaises ruined all these visions of 
comfort. I had promised to have been 
at 8' ■ two days earlier. 1 could not 
keep my word, and the good woman 
s»>i^ao<laberlodgiiia^sndss>,BoJens 
yolens, I was compelled to change my 
course, to c snow, brown as I could not 
snow white," as the poor strolling mana- 
ger said when foolscap was a scarce 
commodity, and take up my quarters at 
a fourth-sale bouse of call, with only the 
joint use off the parlour, and a cabin for 
a sleeping.room, for it was at one corner 
of the maostoe, ana\ built over the mill- 
water. 1 put up with nsjkdwappoiut. 
ment, yet I cannot help calling this 
another misery of a Music Meeting. 

However, 1 rise ia the morning blvtbe 
as Chanticleer, for my old schoolfellow, 
Charles Wilton, with bis beautiful sister 
—ah! that sister, she will be the death of 
me !— are to call at. eleven, ami take me 
to the cathedral JNosttch .thing! on my 
breakout table there is a note sent from 
the lodging I was to have ha^and left 
" by a strange gentleman the afternoon 
preceding,*' which jaid note runneth 
thust — 

Dmm F*bd> 

Your non-arriva) both yesterday and 
the day before distresses us. As your 
oromise to come was conditional, we now 
despair of seeing you, and we wear the 
willow accordingly. It will be unne- 
cessary now for us to come so much out 
Of our way on an improbability, so if 
you do arrive pray find us out We are 
at fcood Mr. T.'e, and shall be at jhe 
church each morning, Ellen unites in 
regards. 

Thine, my dear Fellow, 

August, CWtXToH. 

TWrifay Afi&fwoon* 

Oh! that cursed town again !-~but I 
saw them at the church, yet at such a 
distance, and I was wedged between s 
bouquet of beauties, that I dared not 
move for fear of discomposing the ladies. 
The fiddlers' cessation between the acts 
1 was not even enabled to profit by, my 
neighbours kept their seats as determined, 
ly as a file of soldiers, and 1 could get no 
marching orders tot the life of me. Thin 
again was miserable at a Musk Meeting. 
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Bat then we all of us met at dinner. 
Ami so we did, and Ellen railed, and 
Charles smiled, and our host was de- 
lighted, and sir George in tip-top anec- 
dotal spirits, and the u divine Salmon" fat 
her best glee, and Cramer and Sspio 
delighted with the cathedral, and « Brown 
Betty" and Wiltshire beauties, and 
home-brewed ale— but oh! that cursed 
town where they Keep but three post- 
chaises, and the coaches are always full, 
that, like an evil genius, feH in lore with 



lady's falUn* away in power, to Ac 
marring of the effect, and the murder of 
Handel. Tell me, ye that hare musk in 
your souls, and hate stratagem, is not 
this like sweet notes out of tune, and a 
misery of a Music Meeting ? 

But in the step there is a deeper still', 
and a single nmwortnne is seldom to be 
toet with, they generally come Hke 
•wallows at Bummer—in a flight. 1 ha* 
■watered* as I deemed, at length, my 
mountain of wretchedness ; I had heard 



my portmanteau, which the waiter « pro- the soon, and had~ «Jn «kl 

Hrenoh with Madame P. and praised bev 
« /antts* Arm* i had drank wine with 



and I was silkpStocktagiess, and without 
my dress pantaloons, and I was compelled 
to leave Una delightful party of harmo- 
nious souls, Wis feast of reason, and this 
flow of soul, a full hour before the good 
red wine was drank, or I should not hare 
made my appearance at the eveoing 
concert. Was not this in very truth a 
misery of a Mnsk Meeting? w 

Bat I conquered all this, I triumphed 
over the miseries of lost trunks and 1 
trimmings, of lapsed g las s e s of wine, and 
deluding delights ; I got 6ver all these, 
and by loansend purchases did the beau, 
ftful, add walked into the concert room 
in gallant trim, just in time to get a 
glimpse of the Catalan! : all nearer ap- 
proach being interdicted by (hose who 
were more fortunate than myself by i 
foot and a half. The passage to the great 
concert room was in a state of blockade, 
and there was no means of raising it. I 
was compelled to make a lodgment in 
the outworks, along srith fifty of equally 
unfortunate disappointed ones. That 
ugly town with~.no, not that townjiow, 
but my own folly, in waiting the arrival 
Of the last coach, in the forlorn hope ot 
rcco*ermp rny lost treasure. Alas I 
altogether tliis wan a very distressing 
misery of a Mtiak Mecliug. 

Bui I have nearly dune— I have almost 
run through my strain of fataliam \ ano- 
* v ther ghmu, as Mr. Ikresford in his mise- 
| ties tayty and the sisters, I lie fatal sisters, 

will be upon me with tin ir scissors, and 
ttic thread will be rwlstiM for the cutting. 
I wentfull of hope and anticipation to the 
cathedral on the second morning, to. hear 
the opening of the Messiah : and I went 
in time too, that villainous town did not 
mar my marine determination this 
time. I wept in tune to hear 8»pio— new 
tolnc, commence the gjorjout « Comfort 
ye" of flared, and up stood Madame 
Catalam-~by this light! up. stood Ma- 
dame Catalani, and what was the con- 
sequence? Why, the whole orchestra, 
from the pealing organ to the double* 
double drum, were compelled to transpose 
their parts a note or two lower to suit the 



singers, out 
bad talked 



Mf*«aimott, and led her to her chariot ; 
I had pressed Ellen's hand at the concert,; 
and claimed it at the dance, and I had 
slept soundly at night, and ate my break- 
fast, and ordered my bill at morning, and 
I found myself minus the tail of my coat 
«nd half-a-dozen sovereigns. The polite 
gentleman, who, I then recollected, helped 
us through the crowd, with ofnctouS 
assiduity, had taken a fancy to these. 
Moneyless, trunkless, costless, I had 
nothing left me but to borrow, or submit 
to ready -made. I chose the former and 
departed ; but if thb be not a misery of 
s Music Meeting, why the moon is a green 
cheese, and there is no faith in man. 

Let no one suppose that these things 
are not so. Mine unrealities, not ideal- 
isms, things tpueqke ipitmUerrimavldi. 
I do not wish to inculcate the notion that 
there be no glories, no splendours, no* 
delights, no satisfaction, nor profit nor 
amusement in these assemblages of 
glittering company, but I exist a Irving, 
tncontestible evidence, that with all tab 
harmony, profusion and witchery, there 
arwavs are to be found « Miseries in 
Music Meetings.** 

J. F. 9TUAKT. 

August, 1824. 

PARODY OF A POACHER* 

A poor strolling player was once 
caught performing the part of a poacher 
—and being taken before the magistrates 
assembled at a quarter sessions, for. exa- 
mination, one of them asked him what 
right he had td kill a hare, when he ret 
plied m the following parody on Brutus* 
spee ch to the Romans, in defence or ins 
killing Caesar :— . 

• ^ Britons, hungrynsen, and epicures f 
hear me for my cauee— and be silent that 
yon may hear : believe me for my honour 
—and have respect for my honour, that 
you may believe, censure me not in your 
your wasdom^and awake your senses* 
that you may the better judge. If there 
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fee my in this assembly, any dear friend 
of this bare, to him I say, that a posj- 
cber's lore for hare Is no less than his. 
If Chen that friend demands why a poacher 
rose against a bare, this is my answer, 

E; that I loved hare leas, but that I 
ed eating more.. Had von rather this 
e were luring than t had dW quite 
starving — than (bat this hare were deadf, 
that 1 might live a jolly fellow ? As 
Abb bare was pretty, I weep for him— as 
be was plump, I honour him — as he was 
nimble, I rejoice at it — but as he was 
eatable, I slew him. There are tears for 
btf beauty, joy for his condition, honour 
for bis speed, and death for his tooth- 
ao mc n c ss. W no is here so cruel, would 
see me a starved man ? if any, speak, 
for mm have I offended. Wh6 is here 
so silly that would not make a tid-bit } 
If any, speak, for him have 1 offended. 
Who is here so sleek that does not love 
his belly ? If any, speak, for him have 
I offended. u You have offended Justice, 
sirrah, cried out one of the magistrates, 
out of ail patience with this long and 
strange harangue, which began to invade 
the.time that bis own belly had arrived. 
** Then, (said the culprit, guessing at the 
hungry feelings ,of the bench,) since 
Justice is dissatisfied, ii must needs have 
something to devour :— Heaven forbid I 
should keep any justice from dinner — so 
if you please, Fit wish ydur Lordship a 
good day, and a good appetite." 

The magistrates, eager to retire, and 
somewhat pleased with the fellow's last 
wish, gave him a reprimand m exchange 
for his hare, and let him fco. 

GREENWICH HOSPITAL. 

The Barge's Crew. 

~ Ta«ns*stch oat sad iiull sway, jolly boys. 
To the mercy of fortune w — 
Ws're io for it now,— 'til a f 



years cfr age he had lamed to read front 
the lids of bacca-boxes; and then he 
served as powder-monkey under Hawke, 
and took to squinting because he would 
watch two guns at the same 



To the mercy of fort one we go; 
Wen to for it now,— 'til a folly, bo< 
To be 4o vn-bttrttAV yo boT* 
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txi me see— fet me see— who was the 
last man ? Oh, aye, Jack Jpnk, Billy C— 9 
and the grey mare; and that reminds 
me too fiat the grey mare is often the 
better horse ;-^ax Sir -^ else which on 
*em carries the Admiral's flag! But I 
sharif t spin my yam to-day, though Vte 
got Junk to work upon, if ! donit turn 
the winch better. Jack Junk was i 
man-of-war's man every inch of him. Hfe 
was brought to bed— -ao, no, I mean 
born in an arm-chest, cradled in a frigate, 
rocked by the billows, and 'nursed by the 
captain of the forecastle. He soon came 
to be a plaything for all hands, quaffed 
his erog and chewed Ms pigtail like an 
angel. As soon as he could speak} the 
boatswain's mate tutored him m the 
vulgar tougue, taught him to wind his 
whistle, and whistle to the wind. At six 



but he supplied Jiis own the best. HL 
head-sheets were flattened in by a spent 
wad. Well, he went through the usual 
gradations, from boatswain's boy to 

Suarter-master, and always did bis duty 
ke a Briton. Jack's in Greenwich noW, 
(for he lost his arm in Duckworth* 
action in the West Ingees,) and we often 
cuff away an hour talking about the 
barge and old times. Alongside of him', 
upon the same thwart, was Jem Head- 
fast, a steady old boy, who had been 
round the other side of the world, antt 
outside of the world, along with Cook. 
Many a midwatch he's kept our porta 
open listening to his tales about their 
discoveries off Gape Flyaway, and drink- 
"big nog with the man in the moon'; 
how Be married the Princess Lotochecbow- 

EiquiBchechino, sister to King Long- 
ackjemjerryjoe, at one of the Society 
; how be convarted them all, ami 
was going to be made head chief, when 
the captain cotchM him, and give him 
two dozen for running away: how the 
giants at Paddygonia were fifteen feet 
high, and carried their heads under their 
arms; how the New ZesJanders were 
savages, and eat human flesh, and he 
called them Antbonypopinjays, I think/ 
or some such name; bow kind all the 
ladies were at the Sandwich Isles ; and 
last, how poor Cook was killed. Jem 
had a kindly heart, and after weathering 
many a gale and fighting many a battle, 
He was wrecked in the St. George 98, 
upon the coast of Jutland ; but bis lifo 
was saved. « That was a dreadful night 
indeed, (said Jem 7) our ship lay straying 
"upon her beam-ends, groaning and 
writhing like a giant in the agonies of 
deatti, and tne* darkness which snnouuded 
us was foe darkness of the grave. Oh! 
with what anguish we heard the shrieks 
and cries of our messmates as they 
buffeted with the waves, and saw their 
dark forms for a moment while strug- 
gling on the white foam of the billows ! 
and then the sea closed over them, and 
they sank to rise no more * The jury- 
masts were rone, and every hope bad 
vanished, flu ml reds had been washed 
away by the breakers that beat over us, 
and the ship could not be expected to 
hold together much longer. It was 
determined to get the Admiral upon deck, 
for he had retired, as every exertion was 
unavailing. I and another descended 
through the sky-light into the cabin; 
the lamp was still burning;, and threw its 
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gloomy scene. Tbe admiral sat in his 
chair, which was lashed to the deck, his 
arms folded on the table, and his head 
resting on them. He raised himself as 
we approached 3 but never shall 1 forget 
the countenance. He was a father— he 
was a husband, and his heart fainted 
within him. Only those who have been 
in danger like ours can tell the nature 
of the feelings of such a moment, when 
every blast is the seasnan's knell,' and 
every wave a summons to eternity. He 
did not fear to die, but be thought of the 
anguish of those whom be should, never 
see again. 1 yet see before my eyes the 
sickly paleness of his face and the 
agitation of his look. We slung him, 
with a couple of rones under the arms, 
and he was hoisted upon deck. The 
officers who remained assisted to secure 
him to the stump of the mixen-mast. A 
lantern was brought, and the few sur r 
vivors who were near, clinging to what- 
ever- they could hold by, crowded round 
and joined in the prayers which were read 
by one of the officers. Oh! what a moment 
was that, when every heart poured forth 
its petition in fervency of spirit,' while 
death was waiting to receive his prev. 
Before the officer had closed the book, 
and . while tpe ,Auieu yet trembled on 
their lips,, a -wity shriek was heard from 
forward. The wave came like a huge 
mountain, curling its monstrous bead, 
sparkling with foam, which, rendered it 
more horrible in the blackness of the 
night— it struck the ship, rendering her 
fore and aft, and engulfed her in its dark 
.abyss. There was a loud yell— it grew 
fainter a n d all was hushed but the 
howling of the gale, and the roaring of 
the billows. Myself and .eleven others 
alone were saved." Poor Jem, however, 
was reserved for another fate ; for at the 
close of the war, he became an out- 
pensioner; hut, sttfl desirous of braving 
the ocean* be shipped in a West Ingee- 
man, and made two or three voyages $ 
but the last trip they were taken by the 
pirates, and all hands murdered. Jem 
used to come and visit us old hulks at 
Greenwich; and one day he told us a 
rum story of a North-country lad, 
apprenticed to a Newcastle-man. " D'ye 
see, (says Jem,) we were laying just 
below the Dock-gates at Blackwall, wait- 
ing for water in, when a collier, brig 
brought up and swung alongside of us 5 
and having nothing much, to do, we went 
below to dinner. Well, aboard comes 
one of their apprentices to beg a little 
sugar. Taking off his hat, be preferred 
his petition to a huge baboon of 
the captain's, dressed in a blue jacket 
and trowsers, with a great furry cap, 
that was seated on a cask upon, the 
quarter-deck. Jacko took no notice 



of him. except to grin a bit, while the 
poor fellow kept booing and booinr, 
like Sir Perfinax Macsycophant in the 
play $ but, finding all his requests were 
disregarded, he came forward, and was 
descending the fore-scuttle,, when we 
demanded what the lad wanted, and 
whether he couldn't find any body upon 
deck? «Eb, (says Jock,) I saw the 
auld gentleman of a mate aft ther e a 
deadly sulky-looking sort of a body too, 
but he would nae answer me."— u Hush ! 
(says the boatswain,) hell hear you, 
that isn't the mate, but a passenger we 
brought home from the island of Jamaica. 
He's a very rich sugar-baker, but dread- 
fully cross and spiteful — we're all afraid 
of him."-.-" Eh, be good unto us! 
(returned the simple lad 5) are all the 
sugar-bakers like unto him ? They moat 
be a main comical set !" He was directed 
to go down the half-deck and take' a little 
out of a cask : but be wouldn't attempt 
it till one of bis companions descended 
with him. " Eh, Jammie fsav* the first,) 
did you nae see the ootlanaish passenger 
body sitting aft on the quarter-deck V 
" Na, Jock, (replied the other,) whs was 
was it?" " 1 dinna ken, but tbty tellit me 
he was a sugar-baker from Jetnakee; 
but such an ugly cat-faced lookin g 
jEb, Sir! (taking off bis hat on observing 
the monkey grinning at 'em down the 
hatchway as if listening)— Eh, Shr, 'twas 
nae you we were talking about, but 
anither gentleman, a sugar-baker km 
Soonderland. Eh, Sir, we would nae 
offend your countenance for the warid !" 
However, ho persuasions could induce 
them to come on deck till they were con- 
vinced that the gentleman p asse nger hod 
forgiven them, and gone quietly to his 
cabin. 

Upon the next thwart was Joe Hen- 
derson, him as is now boatswain of the 
yacht building at Woolwich. Joe was a 
hair-brained, careless fellow, but open 
and free-hearted - 9 ready for any thins> 
'so that it did but promise mischief. .He 
was in the Triumph at the Mutiny, and 
was bow-man of the barge. Well, when 
Sir E— left the ship, the boat landed at 
Sallyport, and Joe runs out the gang- 
board, while be observed a rough-looking 
captain waiting on the beach, who hailed 
their old skipper with, u Good murning, 
8ir Erasmus, .good morning." "Good 
morning, Captain E— , (replied Sir 
Erasmus}) I understand you are ap- 
pointed to the Triumph, and I am very 
sorry to say you will have a set of mo- 
tinous scoundrels to deal with." " Never 
fear, Sir Erasmus, 1 am as mutinous as 
any of them, and 1 have no doubt they 
will speedily discover it." So after 
hands he jumped into the boat, 
Ihcy Hkd *md. Wtn, the 
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band* were turned up, the commission 
was read, and every one expected a 
speech, and a speech they had. « 1*11 
tell you what it is, my men : I would 
ad? ise yon you 10 keep a sharp look-out, 
or 1*11 bang one half of you." This 
made them feel comical : and as soon a 
the Boatswain*! Mate piped down, a 
meeting wan aummoned to know whe- 
ther they shouldn't send him ashore 
again j but an old * quarter-master ad- 
vised to try him first, for says be " I 
knows the gemman— he came in at the 
hawse-holes, and understands what a 
seaman is; therefore it arn't fair to 
shove him out of the cabin windows." 
This settled it, and they never had 
cause to repent of their delay. But I 
haven't time to tell you more now, Mr. 
Editor; however, 1*11 try and recollect 
something else about Joe and Captain 
E— and the old Triumph**, as, d'ye see, 
they are all connected with the Barge's 
Grew. Aw Old Sailor. 

Literary Gazitte. 

ANECDOTES OF CELEBRATED 
WOMEN. 

No. XI— LADY FANSHAWE* 

This lady, the wife of Sir Richard 
Fanshawe, who was distinguished and 
employed by Charles I, accompanied 
him in his embassies, and compiled me- 
moirs of ber life, containing curious 
anecdotes of herself and her husband, and 
most of the great personages of ber time. 
Her affection for her husband appears 
"from many incidents, but from none 
more plainly than the following, copied 
from her own words : " In the spring of 
1640,+ 1 accompanied my husband in a 
voyage? from Galway to Malaga; we 
pursued our way with prosperous wmds, 
but a most tempestuous master, a Dutch- 
man (which is enough to say), but truly 1 
think the greatest beast I every saw of his 
kind. When we had just passed the Straits, 
towards us, a Turk- 



ish galley, well manned, and we believed 
we should be carried away tor slaves $ 
for our man had so laden his ship with 
goods to Spain, that his guns were use- 
less, although the ship carried 60. He 
called for brandy, and after he and his 
men, which were near 200, had well 
drunken, he called for arms, and cleared 
the deck as well as he could, resolving to 
fight rather than lose his ship worth 
£80,000. This was sad for us passen- 
gers, but my husband bid us be sure to 
' keep in the cabin, and not appear, which 
would make the Turks think we were 
men of war, but if they saw women they 
would board us. He went upon deck, 
taking wkh him a gun and a sword. This 

* At thta tine. Sir Richard «u treastrer of 
the usvy , uuoet the command vf Prince Rupert 



beast-captain bad locked me up in my 
cabin. 1 knocked and called to no pur- 
pose, until the cabin-boy eatne and 
opened the door. 1, all hi team* Jo s ir e d 
htm to be so good as to give 1 me bis 
thrum cap, and his tarred coat, which 
be did; 1 gave bhn barf-a-crOwn, and 
flinging away my night-clothes, put them 
on . 1 crept softly on deck, and stood by 
my husband's side, as free from sickness 
and fear, as 1 confess I was from discre- 
tion, but it was the effect of that passion 
which 1 could never master. By this 
time, the two vessels were enraged in 
close parley, and so well saimled with 
each other's force, that the Tark's man 
of war tacked about, and we continued 
our course. But when your father saw 
it convenient to retreat, looking upon 
me, he blessed himself, and snatched me 
up in bis arms, saying, u Good (Sod, that 
love can make this change !** and though 
he seemingly chid me, he would laugh at 
it, as often as he remembered that voyage. 

Sir Richard adhered to the Royal in- 
terest, and was engaged m the battle of 
Worcester, where he was taken prisoner : 
he was confined at Whitehall, ontH a 
dangerous illness, that threatened his 
life, procured bis enlargement on baM. 
« During Ihe time of his imprisonment,** 
Lady Fanshawe says, " 1 failed not, when 
the clock struck four in the morning, to 
go with a dark tantboru in my hand, all 
alone and on foot, to Whitehall, by the 
entry that went out of King*s-street into 
the Bowling green. There 1 would tx> 
under his window, and can him softly. 
He, excepting the first time, never foiled 
to pnt out his head at the first Call. 
Thus we talked together, and sometimes 
I was quite wet through with rain;** 

Lady Fanshawe accompanied her hus- 
band when ambassador from Charles the 
Second to the Court of Spain; but in 
1666 be was recalled. r£l recei is said 
to have broken his heart.-*" On the 
15th of June my husband was taken sick 
of a disorder like the ague, but it turned 
to a malignant inward fever, of which 
be languished until the 96th, and then 
departed this life.** The queen mother 
of Spain invited her to stay with her/ 
children at her court, promising her a 
pension of a th o u sand ducats a year, and 
to provide for her children, provided 
they would embrace the Roman Catholic 
religion. This she dec li ned, and waa 
thus left « with ^e children, a distressed 
family, the temptation to change- my 
religion, the want of all my friends, 
without counsel, out of my own country, 
and without any means of returning with 
my wretched family to it.** 

It is to be regretted that these memoirs 
are not published, as they contain many 
interesting anecdotes of the -times, told 
with great simplicity. M. 
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NOTICES. 

Our friend* in Manchester, and of the 
county of Lancashire, will perceive we 
p roperty value their patronage in crew*, 
ing our labours^ to please them with so 
large a circulation* We si ncere ly 
regret the fatality of ike event which ike 
Engraving and mur leading Article in 
this Nmnker de s cri be, and we eangrnv 
4nlatetke publican tke adoption cf em 
imp r ov e d and more lotting principle in 
building our Memnfmctorie*, that will be 
uard against tke future occuru 



Our present Number conclude* tke 
first Part jof a new Volume, in which we 
adopted improvements in our Selections, 
Engravings* Paper, *tmi Printing, and 
which (together With tke max* Ofc<oiw 
JM4 AjtricXMBy some purchased a^ a 
keavy expence) kerne mat wnm> euek 
. general onmevbatifl** a*, to /Mime <us . to 
reprint Mo. 1. SIX TIMES, and the 
other nuinben in proportion. 

Wejfnd that our eemtiou* to gain 
popular, favour have keen rewarded st> 
ample, that gratitude will constrain ms 
to use. every exertion ta support the 
ckaractn we have obtained. 

We shall continue to insert anything 
likely to interest our. readers wnenetar 
it may txcur,. and spare no expense in 
iUustraiingiiwitkmengnminaby^ome 
emtnentorm. 

'^^OtlNCteMENT& 

CHAlftTON WEIGHT 

' Hss 'just Published, 

I. Dedicated to the Jlev. & Venerable 
Archdeac on. VVranqham, beautifully 
printed on French crimp, paper, in one 
vol. l£mo^^n.6<i, L 

The PROPHETESS ; The RE- 

BSCLD^SOPTAB VILLAGE; TfiE 

ENCHANTRESS ; ROSAMOND CLIF- 

' FORD ; and other arrraicAi. urotinJf . 

—By RICHARD BROWN. 

II. WRIGHT'S Cabiaet Edition 
ofSALMAGUNDL By WASHINGTON 
IRVING, Author of "TneSketch Bosk,** 
« Tale* of a Traveller." Bcautirulty 
printed in a pocket volume, with an 
exquisite Steel Einbelliaument, from i a 
design by Henry Cocbauid. 

in. WRIGHT'S Cabinet Edition 
of KNICKERBOCKER'S HlSTTORY pf 
NEW YORK. By the same Author, y> 
correspond with Salmagundi j with an 



elegant Steel Embellishment, from a de- 
•ifW.by Henry Uorbouft, 

The admirers of Irving and of lite- 
rature in general will hail the appearance 
of the. first effusions of that popular 
Author, In an . Edition at once uniting 
elegance, cheapness, and portability. 

IV. The celebrated HOLBRIN's 
DA*CK of DEATH, with nt spirited 
Engravings by the celebrated Bewick, 
beautifully printed, about 3s. bdl. 

V. SMILES and TEARS, a 

Series of 19 exquisite Vignettes, with Let' 
ter-press illustrations,, 4 h a n dsome 
volume, 6s. 

; VI. The JUVENILE BIBLE 
CLASS BOOK, by the tier. A. £ FArJ- 
feER. A new edition much improved. 
l2mo,,2s./ \ * ' 

VILEUZA ;oc,XltEPlOU8 

VILLAGE G»L>. exhibiting TRAIIS 
of Characters for Imitation \a Humble 
Life. With a Copper-plate Landscape. 
Third. Edition la. 6oVba*. . ... 

VIII. FREDfeRlCK; orlricft- 
dents iMostrativeo^be-BWn^es&Crace* 
o£ Vital Piety in 4)ie Domes^W; Circle.' 

^ ." HOME, SWEET- HOJTE." * * 
With a beautiful Steel EmbetludNweof, 
•ISmO. price ts. boards. SeerJnd Edition. 

I£. TBAPtlSM D|S6lfeSEDi 

—Ely DANIEL ISAAC. JJpntainjte 

Scripture. Principles, Progenia, and 

Precedents in favour of tbeAa^tuK^^wf 

Infants and little Children j nne\ Uion- 

sands of Examples in proof that neither 

John the Baptist, nor Jesus Cfcrist, . nor 

the. holy Apostles, ever required of ^ 

candidate, as a qualification far. the 

* ordinance, either a knowledge, of ,tfe ■ 

, theory of Religion, or Repe^Unc^.or 

. ^tr^or HoHness, Second ^itioi^ldmp. 

price 4s. 6d. bds, 

X. An entirely Original Work, from the 
pens nf celebrated living Anthers, 

The LITERARY MAGNET, 
AND GENERAL MAGAZINE i with 
a superb Steel Plate by an eminent 
Artist in every Monthly Number, at Is. 
Consisting of,— 1. ,Origiual Satirical Es- 
says of Permanent Interest.— -2. Sketches 
, of Society, humourous and Sentimental. 
_ —3. Original Poetry.— 4. Miscellaneous 
. Matters.— Forming a body of original and 
. elegant Literature. — Edited by Tobias 
Mertou, and assisted by varywB.Lite- 
'. rary Characters of the Day .~Par{s 1, to %0 
are now reprinted j also Vol. 1. -8s, bds. 
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£|>e £ otoro of Uttnatutc . 
THE DIORAMA. 

CHARTRES CATHEDRAL. 

Our present embeUMMient is the 
seennd subject of exhibition at this novel 
asd delightful place of amusement ; the 
view, the interior of the Cathedral of 
Notre-dame in the ancient city of Cuartres, 
in one of the tooth western departments 

Vox. IY. 



of France. In the general account w« 
ware of the Diorama, in a late number of 
onr publication, we spoke of the beauty 
of these paintings, and their high and 
unusual powers of deception ; we gave a 
circumstantial account of the first of its 
two pictures, and we now return to onr 
pleasant task of describing the remaining 
or second portion of the exhibition, and 
giving some insight to the rationale of 
the contrivance by which these certainly 
surprising effects are produced. 

G 
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THE FLOWERS OF LITERATURE. 



There are some cases (and unfortu- 
nately not a few) in which reviewers of 
works of art are sadly condemned to 
pram with a sullen and sparing hand, 
and some in which we blame reluctantly, 
and even with real remorse; but we 
have also sometime* a lighter task, and 
a pleasaut office, where our taste and our 
feelings, our judgment and our fancy, 
are alike gratified and joio in unqualified 
approval and hearty praise. Amid the 
occasions of this description which gild 
our way, the Diorama stands eminently . 

Of the paintings, the acknowledged 



in the distribution of the building. The 
position of the spectator is supposed to 
be at the foot of one of these cha- 
pels, or on the step which affords a 
means of communication with two ad- 
joining chapels, m order that he may 
have a view of that part of the upper 
church) of which the representation 
stands before him. These two chapels 
are respectively called the Knight*' 
Chapel, and the Penitentiary's Chapel, 

The Penitentiary's Chapel is within 
the space which is represented by the 
spot the spectators occupy; the entrance 



skill of the artist is unquestionably in of the Knights' Chapel, is on the left 

both the pictures, and particularly be- side of the picture, 

cause it is not obtrusive : too good an The chapel of St. John the Baptist, ad- 

artist to seek fur pietn rescue effects la joins the Knights' Chapel. The common i- 

thc common arts of false light, extra va- cation with it is .through the double 



gout contrails* nud unnatural colon rn, 
i he painter has here represented objects 
rut he saw them; clear, brilliant, and 
natural; and hence hit views have an air 
of truth and accurate detail, fiait&farlory 
to the judgment, and particularly valu- 
able when the subjects ihciu&elve& arc so 
interesting: this picture ha* a peculiar 
interest with (he architect and antiquary l 
the detail of the building in given vritb ait 



row of pillars, by a small flight of stair* 
with an iron balustrade, the slope of 
which, forms, with the pavement, an 
angle of about twentv-fi ve degrees. 

Further removed from us, we distin- 
guish the Chapel of All Saints, closed by 
an iron grate ornamented with a pediment, 
the style of which is of no remote an- 
tiquity. This grate, now used as an 
enclosure to the chapel, belonged in 



accuracy of perspective, and iniuuteucssuf former times to the Church of St. Peter> 

one of the churches that were either de» 
molished or suppressed in the course of 
the Revolution. 

In the direction of the pillar, agahsst 
which ia placed the standard of a brother- 
hood and behind the most distant pillar* 
there is a small chapel, not within oar 
view ; it is named the Chapel of St. 
Laaarus. 

The Chapel of the Scourging is on the 
rig* of the spectator, near the Image 

Another chapel, entirely concealed 



drawing, that leaves nothing lobe desired, 
Charlies is ua okl and considerable 
town, 23 leagues from Paris, in a 
south westerly direction ; it is in 50* 56 
west longitude, and 48*-26-54 north 
latitude; its situation, and its agricultural 
and commercial importance, have gives 
it amongst towns of the second class 
that rank which, in the division of 
France into departments, is a ssi g ned to 
cities chosen for the residence of aa 
administrative authority. Chartres ia the 
seat of the prefecture of Eure and Loire. 



Its population ameants to about- 14,000 from our view, and standing between the 

inhabitants. Chapel of the Scourging and that in 

The situation of Chartres, being built whieh several persons are seen kneeling 

over. deep caterns, procured it the appeU at the foot of an image of the Virgin 

lation of the city of Dens by Ptolemy. Mary, is called the Chapel of the Trans- 

The church of Notre-desne, the sub- figuration. 



jectof our painting, is one of the finest 
gothk remains still extant in France.- 
The epocha of its foundation is not 
accurately known. Like ail the edifices 
and institutions of ages long gone by, 
its history is surrounded with stories 
equally marvellous and incredible. 

In the circumference of the double 
row. oC pillars extending all round the 
closed choir, whose elegant enclosure ia 



The enclosure of the eboir, which tabes 
up the centre of the picture, is a com** 
position of a gothic style, worthy our 
best attention and admiration, Ua' 
architecture ia of exceeding richness, 
and its o r naments are in the best taste. 
The same may be said of the figures 
which add to its splendour. Basso-relievos 
are inchased id the massive parts, and 
contained within the semi-circumference 



seen in the picture, seven chapels of of the choir, uniformly remetqatfk sub- 
various forma and dimensions occupy the jects taken from the lives or iTesus Christ 
places which each casement or compart- and of the Vsrgia Mary, 
ment in the foreground of the church Use fiat basso-relievo perceived {the 
seems to have been designed to supply, 19th of the oatteetssa>> represents the 
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anStltres* ; the second our Saviour re- 
storing the blind man to light; the 
third (which is the first on the right of 
the mat pillar) the entrance of Jeans 
Into Jerusalem ; the fourth the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem rushing forward towards 
oor Saviour, and strewing the ground 
with branches of palm tree. *tne subject 
of the fifth is. Our Saviour in the Garden 
of Olives; the sixth represents the 
treachery of Judas, and Peter's violence 
towards Makhu*. In the seventh and 
last, we see Jesus Christ tied to a pillar 
and scourged by his executioners. 

THE 

LEGEND OF M>PGH»VQRN,* 

%n drfgfosi* 

"Oo long* Atqh'i bank, » thtftfhermsn 
utraya, 
When the cletr cold eve'idwIiniBf. 
lit teas tbernund towets ef other dass 

F*o»i time immemorial authors are, 
through politeness or policy, invested 
with many peculiar privileges, among 
. which Ms even the bending time and 
ejNpnptauees to tbeir views: hut, in 
the pro*** case, I waive this liberty, 
and have only, in adopting a foundling, 
given it the clothing that pleased me. 
1 confess that the latter is not destitute 
of some little embellishmentsj for the 
existence of which it is indebted to ima- 
gination atone, but, speaking a* once to 
the- point, the ground-work of my story 
issatftobe7BI77JEr/ 

According to some ancient gossippers, 
them was, many centuries ago, a large 
and populous town near Carrickfergus in 
the north of belaud* On the important 
ltes4sof itsnameand origin, oistory h** 
not 4eigood (o iUumioate as: and, in- 
deed, I W« good reason to believe, ftat 
they wqujd bntfe tbe research of M* 
most profound anUquarinn that ever 
existed; but, for my purgost, it is suf- 
ncfept that tradition *ns recorded t^e 
Snura, and thai no trace of U is now to 
befoand, Ilaving aftrmed thus much, 
I will no longer delay the OetaUs of my 
etory> aware that say foir readers must 
he aa impatient as mpse If to begin them. 

OVwnrde *e decline of a day in au- 
tumn, as tfct inhabitants of tbia town 
wont inducing th«msalves in gaiety 
afar tint clnsn of their business, an old 
men, habited in* lung dark cloak, and 
•sesningly boot with fetigue, wade bis 

• V4de«e»ite's Voar in theNorth •* Inland, 

$?M» «*» of th> sua iwOw lejpult. 



appeamnee among thorn, and requested 
refreshments and shelter for she night. 
The manner in which he aoutht the 
kindness of strangers was ill calculated 
to produce the effects he desired j the 
tones of the mendicant were strangely 
mingled with the voice of one who cons* 
inanded a duty, and the piercing grey 
eyes that sparkled beneath his white 
and overhanging eyebrows, were fitfully 
ilMmined with a wild and fearful bril- 
liancy. The people gased at him for a 
moment, and then, averse to his aspect, 
closed their hearth and door to bis im- 
portunity. For some time, the old man 
vainly wandered from gate to fate in 
search of hospitality, tUl at length, in 
the marketplace, a person beckoned 
him, and besought him to put up with 
the accommodation of his humble -abode. 
The pilgrim slopped, and, turning 
round, beheld the towers and steeple 
and houses glittering like gold in the 
rich radiance of a setting sun. A wi- 
thering expression of revenge da rk e n ed 
hb eye, as, smiling bitterly «pon the 
scene, he stretched forth his hands, and 
sajd, " May the curse of an outcast and 
wanderer fight upon yon proud cky; 
and bright as ye are now, ye shine for 
the last time in the sun-burst of day, for 
the morning will come and find ye fled 
aa adseam from the brain of tbcsleepft:" 
The young man started at the stern 
maledictiou of the mendicant, and the 
deep shadowing of bis brow j but time 
for reflection was not given him, for the 
evening 1 was drawing on, and the Stran- 
ger accepting his offer, prepared to fol- 
low him to his house. After p as sing 
through two or three long streets, she 
guide, whose name was O'HsJkxuo, 
struck into n narrow lane, and stopping 
before the gate of a mean habHntion, 
he lifted the latch, and invited the old 
man to enter. 

The room he led Hi guest into, cor- 
responded with the exterior of the house, 
and was occupied by nn old woman 
whose years appeared not to have dimi- 
nished the natural gaiety of her heart. 
Her grand-daughter was seated spinning 
in a corner, and Mythery singing as the 
merry wheel went round : her hair waa 
chesnut brown, and her eyes dark, bine, 
and brilliant, sparkled front be n ea th her 
curling treuses, as she raised them on the 
entrance of her husband, who simoonofrl 
the traveller that had denianded, and 
been refosed, the common rights of 
hospitality. In a moment the distaff 
was thrown by, and the board spread 
with the best that the bumhte dwelling 
produced j while the old man, having 
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been disencumbered by O'Halloran of 
bit cloak mod cap, tat down with an 
urbanity of countenance that curiouftty 
cootraftted with the almost supernatural 
expression of malice which had a few 
minutes before risen like a fire- flash on 
his features. After supper, O'Halloran 
brought a harp, one of which was then 
to be found in every house in Ireland, 
and placing it before his guest, waited 
In expectation of his playing. The 
stranger drew it on his knee, and, as his 
fingers wandered among the strings, he 
sung, in a low bnt energetic tone, the 
following verses:— 

The sun-light is streaming, 
Dalgaith, on thy towers, 

And the sweet birds are singing 
Within thy green bowers; 

Bnt ere the next sun-beam 
Shall dance on the wave, 

Thy groves shall be husb'd, 
As the calm of the grave! 

And the sound of the lute, 

And the soft mandolin, 
Shall be drown'd in the shoot, 

And the hurrying din. 
Then heed thee! oh, heed thee! 

In castle and ball, 
For the night-star that's coming, 

Shall witness thy mil! 

The minstrel repeated, in a deepened 



eels coiled upon the atones. A shriek 
of dismay broke from the lips of all 
present, and at that instant the door 
was burst open, and the old man ap- 
peared before them : his aspect waa aa 
that of a demon, and his eyes shone with 



For the night-star that's coming 
Shall witness thy fall 

And O'Halloran felt an emotion of dread 
steal over him as he gaxed upon the 
snysterious being, and remembered the 
bitter curse be had in the market-place 
bestowed upon the town. The wanderer 
disregare*d bis agitation, and shortly 
complaining of fatigue, retired to the 
chamber set apart for his repose. When 
the stranger had withdrawn, O'Halloran 
and his wife and %>otber drew round the 
fire, and the singularity of their guest 
gave rise to many observations, which 
at length induced O'Halloran to impart 
to his wondering audience the circum- 
stance of the traveller's rejection by the 
neighbours, and the fearful rage be bad 
expressed on the occasion. The old 
woman's vivacity forsook her, and the grr> 
tte Kathleen cr oss e d herself repeatedly, 
as she sat in awful expectation of the 



The moments were wearing on, when 
suddenly the old woman cried out, that 
the apartment was sinking. O'Halloran 
•tailed on his feet,— it was a met; the 
hearth had already given some inches, 
and the pure water was welling up in 
tbe a intentke», while black and silvery 



exultation. «* Fly! fly !" cried he, « By 
from the destruction ye have not merit- 
ed! Rise, and follow me, and, while 
time is left ye, seek safety on the asooo- 
lains." Saying this, he harried them, 
without further speaking, to the door. 
O'Halloran supported bis trembling wife 
and mother in their forced progress 
through the streets, which were now 
above ancle deep in water. Every mi- 
nute it rose higher and higher. M Hurry, 
hurry!" exclaimed the old man, <* or 
the hour of favour will be past" He 
was leading to the outskirts of the tow, 
when O'Halloran's mother, sfarinknas; 
from the reptiles that came in contact 
with her feet, declared she could pro- 
ceed no further : his wife hung heavily 
upon his arm, and the stranger's intri- 
cate windings through the town were 
now difficult to follow ; but delay waa 
not to be thought of; the water waa 
rising in every part, and the newt and 
the eft, and slippery eel, were meander- 
tag on tbe pavement. ** For Goafs 
sake bear up awhile," said O'HaHorao, 
M and we may yet reach a shelter.** Ha 
doubled the support of his arm, and the 
party renewing their exertions, in a 
short time gained the steep ascent of a 
mountain, which raised its stupendous 
height above tbe steeples of the town. 
The old man baited not; but with an 
agility that was surprising, commenced 
to thread the mases of the hill, ever and 
anon turning bis bead, and urging his 
companions to speed. The night waa 
calm and clear, and tbe heavens were of 
a deep, deep blue, studded with a myriad 
of stars, that seemed as innumerable 
lamps of silver burning and brightening 
in the sky. In the distance, on the 
skirts of the borixon, was traced, amidst 
tbe darlmess*of tbe surrounding clouds, 
many a gleam of pale and visionary boo; 
and against these rose the far-off hUJs, 
and tbe large black masses of tbe town, 
in which now all noise, all light, all 
revelry, were fast sinking into that still, 
still gloom and quiet, which proelamm 
the interval of repose. Tbe shades of 
night hung upon every object, and the 
breetea that came from the shores of 
the ocean, swept chillingly round the 
steep, and to a fanciful ear might have 
appeared to wail and lament for the 
approaching work of desolation. . At 
length, when O'Halloran and his weeping; 
family were seated on a projection of 
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the eaaineace, they ventured to look 
downs* thehonsss beneath tbeani one 
by swathe tapers had been extiogvwhed, 
and the cheerful sons; , and the wild and 
jvyoua carrot, were hushed. All lay in 
one dark and heavy mass of obscurity, 
aad fee sleep of the grave ■earned to 
rat oa the inhabitant!. O'Halloran 
cast hit eye round, and beheld the fatal 
gaeat whom be bad harboured, standing 
oa the very suaunit of the mountain: 
hii cap had fallen off, and his cloak and 
lame hair streamed wildly oa the breeze; earl 
his heads were stretched forth, and his rou 



eyes, beaming with more than mortal 
brilliancy, were fixed on the planets 
which were silently rolling in the canopy 
above. Again O'Halloren bent his 
glances anon the town, and far and wide 
as be could see, water was welling and 
wetting aa though the springs of the 
earth had broke loose. Suddenly the 
stillness was dissolved; the bands of 
sleep burst asunder j the bells rung vio- 
lently, and lights were seen flashing to 
and fro, from bouse to bouse, and from 
room to room. Dreadful was the scene 
that now presented itself to the ■oases 
of the appalled mmilyoo the hills the 
houses were sinking rapidly, and the 
water was level with the windows on the 
second stories : the shouts and screams 
were terrific, and they sounded as the 
hmd cry of wretches whose hearts t mng 
with the last knell of hope. The upper 
windows were dashed open, and bands 
of the inhabitants issued forth on the 
tops of the booses, and tossed their arm 
in harrowing despair, as they beheld 
retreat cut off on every side. Lower 
and still lower sunk the buildings, till 
the waters were even high as the very 
roofs. At that junrtoi^ hundreds flung 
themselves into the stream, and, strug- 
gling with their fate, vainly endeavoured 
to make towards the bod. In one place 
a father, encircled by his children, waa 
hnffetting the ride, and in another a 
husband clasping his wife, tried to save 
her from the danger that surrounded 
them. But it was ****** vain! The 
power that invoked their destruction, 
defeated their exertions j and every soft, 
sweet tie of kindred waa swept into an 
inevitable ruin. One fearful gurgling 
shriek arose from the town; O'HaWo- 
raa'e brain felt as if spinning; round} he 
shut his eyes, and pressed his hands 
tightly on Ins- ears, to close out that 
sight of wocf-that shriek of wildermg 
despair: it sounded again on the breezes 
of night, and then all sunk into stillness, 
broken only at intervals by a mini plash 
in the water, aa a hand or arm rose to 
ike surmoe, and waving for a 



sunk heavily in the stream. After the 
lapse of a short time, O'Halloraa and Ins 
wife and mother again ventured to gase 
upon the scene! All— all was gone! 
and where a town had reflected the 
beams of the last evening sun, a dark, 
deep lake was now stretching its sullen 
waters! Long silvery streaks of light 
in the horizon betokened the dawning of 
morning; and as the thick clouds of 
night rapidly rolled into the west, the 
distant hills were illumined by the first 
early ravs of the day. O'Halloran looked 
round for the stranger whose fearful 
vengeance had called down the ruin; 
but he waa gone, and the breeze only 
waved the toll weeds where he had 
stood. A pious ejaculation broke from 
the Ups of O'Halloran, and be prayed 
with a deep and ardent and bornins* 
intensity for the souls of the deceased. 
When he had concluded, he rose from 
his knees, and talons: the hands of his 
companions, turned his steps far from 
that scene of destruction which, to this 
day, is known by the name of IX>UGH- 
MORN. 
Sen*. 1834. E. & C**«Y. 

SAILOR'S SONGS^-By Dick Wills.* 

The rote had sipp'd the esrly dew. 
And faskay sweets perfumed the air* 

When WILLIAM vent & lest adiea 
Upon the boeom of bis fair: 

" Farewell ! (be cried.) my lovely JANB, 
Though distant br across the surfo. 
This heart to thee shall true remain* 
Till death ils< ■ ■ " 



The morning brasses sweU'd the sail, 
His vessel soon was lost to view t 



nut evening brought the angry gale. 

And vivid lightnings round them few t 
In vain the billow's force they brave. 



Sinking beneath th' oppressive i 
Poor W I LU AM found a watery grave* 
And bade "Adieu !" for ever. 



NED SPLICE was a tar as devoid of all fear. 

As e'er swahb'd a deck fsom the spray of a sea i 

He knew ev'ry rope, and could hand; reaf, and 

steer— [he. 

Book-larning, why, lord, 'twos all dickey to 
Oar Chaplain could spin oat a very urn yam. 

And bother each man in bis mess j. [lara, 
Mays NED, " My brave boys, if your duty you'd 

Tis, Succour a friend in distress.*' 

Ne*cr get drunk ! (says the Priest, with a wave 
of his fist}) 
Never swear, never covet another man's prog ; 
Bat see him neat day, when he's cheatiag at 
whist- 
My eyes, 'tis a storm in an ocean of grog. 
8sys NED, M Them 'ere maxims 1 don't under, 
stand; 
We should practise the thing we profess ;" 
While the pray'r from his heart and the gold 
from his hand 
Be gives to a friend in distress. 

• The post of Greenwich Hospital. 
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A LOVER'S DAY* OR VICKU 

SITUDBS OF TWELVE 

HOURS! 

(From &ckerm&hn'*' ttcpotiunf.) 

TtiE dock had just struck twelve m 
yowag Ernest de Oomlsdt turned into 
the public walk» where, When the weather 
was fine, the beautiful Madame de 
Wutdemar ww accustomed to take Her 
moralrtg walk. He look a few ten*, 
looked round noxiously, then threw 
himself into a seat, with hid eyes Axed 
in the direction that he kaew she most 
take j bat yet she came dot. At any 
other tHde he would have supposed that 
her absence was accidental, but be was 
then too unhappy tu be reasonable} and 
wttl skitfcd hi the artof selfJormentiug, 
he contrived in a few mesnent* to con- 
vinee himself, that bis Amelia was the 
most perfidious of women, end himself 
the most vbttsed of men. 

That oar readers may be ace/uatnfed 
with the premises from, which he drew 
this comfortable conclusion, we mast 
go back a little in our tale. U was now 
six months since Ernest had offered his 
vows at the shrine of the young and 
beautiful Widow or the did featoa de 
Waktemar. Young, handsome, and 
amiable* Ernest would have found little 
difficulty in recommending himself to 
Amelkv.had she hot thought that she 
saw in his temper a strong tendency to 
jealousy i aad as the happiness of her 
life during her former marriage had 
been sacrificed to this direful passion, 
she dreaded placing herself once more 
under Its domination. Ernest owned 
bis fault, but he promised, nay swore, 
to banish it for ever. « But have yon 
the power r said Madame de Wuldemar 
doubtingly.—" No, dearest Amelia," re- 
lied he ; "but youhave;"--" I ! how so ?" 
— " Premise but to be mine* and secure 
ia your faith, jealousy wiH be banished 
fbr eveh" Amelia hesitated. Ernest 
redoubled his vows, and at length she 
agreed so put him upon his probation* 
bit still without fixing a time for their 
union. 

For three months all went very well : 
it is true, that Amelia, strictly speaking, 

eve her lover no cause to be jealous j 
it she was naturally lively, mixed much 
in the world, and was aecessomed to 
receive the homage of the other sex with 
the good-humoured esie of a woman 
comjciona> without being vain, of her 
beauty. Ernest would rather she had 
shunned all homage but his own, and 
though he never presumed to remonstrate 
ith her en the subject* he was often 



onsevvoi to bite bis lien, ami focalon* 
ami turn pale alternately wifth anger* 
when he saw her smile upon the adoseso 
who dsily hovered round her. Amelia ,, 
however, shut her eyes upon these little 
ioftnetioas of their treaty* and aU went 
well} but a oisenmstancc oc c u rr e d the 
night before, which bad blown the spas* 
of jealousy td a flame in the heart of 
Ernest* 

This was she sight of n stranger hi 
close and earnest coatersdtseti with 
Madasse de Waklemaiy when he entered 
her drawing-room the evening before } 
they were standing at a window apart 
from the company, and it waa evident 
from the looks of Amelia that the subject 
iaterested her exceedingly. He thought 
Mhe started at his appearance, and that 
there waa something of confusion in die 
ah* with whscu she came forward and 
introduced the young stranger to him as 
her particular friend, Captamg ter nbe s js. 
It was evident to the jeeJoae eye of 
Ernest, thai during the rest of the evenssg 
the young officer had more than his snare 
of her attention^ be even saneied that 
he saw seme very significant smiles 
exchanged between them; m fine ha 
returned home very much disposed to 
break bis pronnse. 

A rleepiess night sent him at an 
earlier hour than nsaal to Madame do 
Wasdemar, wish an tat cation of coming 
to an immediate c*pfesMioo» She waa 
not up ; he called sgein in an hows and 
received the same answer* He knew, 
howeveri that when the weather was fine 
she rarely missed her walk; and aa he 
waesure that she must have heard of hie 
calling twice, be felt almost certain that 
she would rnecthta that isnruiiig. Huw- 
evs% she came not; and after wining 
till one o'clock) he was hastening 1 to her 
house* when he was joined by an a* 
quaintancet who bad been of the party 
she night before. « Did you observe,** 
said this gentleman, « bow delighted 
MedameefeWaniemarwas ta see again 
her ehi friend fternhcsmr-** Have they 
then known each other a lonf thne ?**— 
'.'From their infancy* and have always 
loved each other lave brother and cattst." 
What a revolution did twees words 
make in the foetiags of Ernest: a* seined 
the hand of hit frtend, aud pressed it 
mvolttutarity $ then rnoollecttng htmeesf* 
and covered with confusions he hurried 
sws^, saying to hiinselt; « What a fool 1 
am! I should hove utterly rained myself 
by exposing my jealousy to her. How 
could I besot* a Mookhead? But it 
shell be the last sitae." 

lie hastened home, and throwing 
a conch* was hist in a 
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tUfenthn reverie, then daw ce (bom 
public-spirited people, who attend to 
every bsJd/s taurines* but their cwu, 
cmtered. ♦•So," cried he* «we sfceH 
hawe the long-deferred wedding at test." 
~«Wm* w»Mmg?"--* Madame de 
vvsridtmar'Bw ".~« Madame de Walde- 
anar's? tsmtrens ! is it passible tr*- 
**V«ry possible lor a blooming young- 
widow to marry again, e sp e ci a ll y to her 
firs* lore. There is no doubt that 
Madame de Wfcldemar was secretly 
attached to Sternhchn when her father 
forced her to marry the old baron, and 
every body wondered that he had not 
renewed his devoirs since the death of 
her husband c bat no doubt he is come 
for that purpose now." Ernest clapped 
his hand to his forehead to hide bb flgita- 
tkro, and the babbler hurried away, to 
repeat bis tale elsewhere. 

* The perfidious woman !" exclaimed 
Ernest : " this then was the reason she 
uever-would hearken to my solicitations 
Car ao immediate marriage. I will fly to 
her insfefltrr, upbraid her with her false- 
hood, and bid her adieu forever." He 
hastened to her bouse, and found General 
Sprotxter and Ms pretty daughter with 
her. The young lady had always 
appeared disposed to cast a favourable 
eye upon Ernest, but never before were 
her attentions returned : now intent only 
on piquing* Amelia, he behaved with 
marked gallantry to Miss Sprotztar 5 
and she returned bis compliments with 
such interest, that the baroness, who had 
at first only smiled at the scene, became 
d is c o ncerted. She grew pale, and looked 
so evidently unhappy, that De Cronstadt 
was touched in spite of himself. He 
reflected on the characterof his informer 5 
fended that the news might not be true, 
and finally determined to tell Amelia 
what had passed, and learn his fate from 
her own lips. These thoughts made him 
fall into a fit of abstraction ; and Miss 
Sprotzter, finding that she could not 
recall . his attention, took her leave, 
accompanied by her father. 

Before Ernest could commence his 
explanation, the most censorious old 
maid in Berlin entered, and he was 
obliged to hurry away to conceal his 
agitation. He determined, however, to 
return as soon as be had recovered 
himself a little ; and be walked down a 
retired street at the back of the baron- 
ess's house, that be might take a few 
turns unobserved. As be passed the 
back of the house he thought that be 
caught a glimpse of Sternheim; but 
scarcely daring to credit his senses, he 
drew near, and, to his utter astonishment 
and dismay, he saw that it was indeed 



the captain, who at that moment was 
most fondly kissing a picture mat was 
suspended by a Made ribbon round bis 
nod*. De Cronstadt had just reason 
enough remaining to prevent him from 
rttshing hrto the house, and taking ven- 
geance on the destroyer of his happiness. 
He hastened home, wrote a bitter and 
eternal farewell to Amelia, and Was upon 
the point of sending it, when he changed 
his mind, determined to go and upbraid ' 
her in person; tore his letter, and 
repenting as sodn as he had done so, 
wrote another, which, after some delibe- 
ration with himself, he burned, and set 
out for her house. 

It was then six o'clock of a clear cold 
December evening. Without exactly 
knowing why, De Cronstadt took the back 
way to the house of Amelia, and just as 
he bad reached ft, he saw the young 
officer come out, shutting the door 
cautiously after him, and supporting 
Amelia, muffled in a mantle that he had 
seen her wear a thousand times, and 
covered with a long veil. At the mo- 
ment that he was potting her into a 
post-chaise, which was in waiting, her 
arm was seized by Ernest, who exclaimed 
in a frenzied tone, M By heavens, yon 
shall not escape me !" Sternheim grasped 
him by the collar. « Hold ! for the sake 
of heaven hold !" exclaimed the lady, 
but in a voice so d I Afferent from Amelia's, 
that the astonished Ernest loosed his 
rrasp; they dstted into the carriage, and 
it wasont of sigM before he conki take 

n means to satisfy his doubts. 
It was not Amelia," said he, as soon 
as he could breathe j " and yet, cannot 
she have disguised her voice?" This 
thought sent him round to the front gate 
with the rapidity of lightning. " I must 
see Madame de . Waldemar.*— " Sir, my 
lady is in the country."— u When did 
she go?"— "She is but just gone.'* 
Ernest groaned, and muttering execra- 
tions upon his own follv, and her 
perfidy, he huiTied towards his home. 

As he crossed the bottom of the street, 
a carriage was driving furiously towards 
him : the coachman called to him to take 
care, but he paid no attention. A blow 
from the pole of the carriage laid him 
senseless on the ground, and when ho 
opened his eyes he found himself upon a 
sofa, and supported by Amelia, Yes, it 
was she herself banging over him with 
looks so mil of grief and tenderness, 
that to doubt her truth was impossible. 
" Ah, Amelia P* said he in a mint voice, 
" what have I not suffered in seeing you, 
as I thought, fly from me with another !" 
— ** And what have you not deserved to 
suffer, rash and suspicious man," replied 
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she in a tone of gentle reproach, « for 
breaking your promise so solemnly given 
to me> Ah ! if it was not for tbedauaer 
you have just encountered, do you think 
that 1 could ever forgive you ? And even 
now I know not whether 1 ought not to 



yon from my sight for ever.'- 
Our Kir readers will have no difficulty 
in believing that De Croostadt soon 
made bis peace, and an explanation 
ensued that made him ashamed of his 
doubts. 

Sternheim had just eloped with, and 
privately married, a young lady, the 
bosom friend and first cousin of Amelia: 
the young couple sought a temporary 
refuge with her, but the bride did not 
appear to visitors. Circumstances arose 
which rendered them fearful of pursuit, 
and they went to seek an asylum with 
another friend •, at the same time Amelia, 
who was a great favourite with her uncle, 
resolved to hasten to his bouse, in the 
hope of procuring their pardon. A 
person more prudent or 1cm ardent than 
our fair widow would have waited for 
daylight to commence her journey $ but 
she said, and doubtless she believed, 
that she was impatient to exert her good 
offices for the new-married pair. Whether 
or not her benevolence was stimulated by 
the idea, that her abrupt departure would 
punish Ernest for his flirtation with 
Miss Sprotxler,we will not stop to en- 
quire ; suffice it to say, that her travel- 
ling-carriage quitted her bouse by the 
front gate almost at the same moment 
that Sternheim and his wife stole from 
the back door to the post-chaise which 
waited for them. In the hurry of depar- 
ture Amelia had forgotten something, 
and was returning for it, when Ernest 
received the blow from the pole of her 
carriage, which might have been fetal 
but for the skill of the coachman, who 
pulled - up in time to prevent the wheels 
from going over him. One may well 
believe that the sight of De Cronstadt, 
insensible, perhaps dying, drove aU 
thoughts of the intended journey out of 
Amelia's bead. She had him carried to 
her bouse, and sent immediately for 
medical assistance j but as he was only 
stunned by the blow, be recovered before 
the arrival of the surgeon to life and 
happiness. 1 hue flew unheeded by the 
lovers, till Amelia casting her eyes upon 
the chimney-clock, exclaimed with great 
nalvett, « Good heaven ! 1 bad no idea it 
was V) late. You must go now, dear 
Ernest, you must indeed.**—* Not ti!1|you 
have once more repeated the sweet assu- 
rance, that on your return— —**—«• Ah ! 
hush !*' cried she archly j u no more 



promu^lestlresamdyouefyowrbrwicn 
one.** 

At that instant the dock of the neigh- 
bouring church chimed twelve, and 
Ernest bidding adieu to his beawtaVJ 
mistress, hastened home, to retrace in 
the fond security of present happiness 
all the vicissitudes of detnrbt and despair 
which he had experienced m twelve hours. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF A MCTURC 



6rigfa*l* 

The bandit steeps ; hat see hoi 

Bis Anna watches o'eV his natty rest j 

See tbet ardent gate she beans apoa hist : 

Ob 1 many thought* are mine ling with that fee*. 

Of friends afar.— of borne— bat meet of hiss. 

Her lovely borne was 'Death Italia'* aky , 

Where the sweet jeseaauee aheae its fragrsawe 

round, 
Gemming the lowly thatch with silvery stars. 
Her life has beea a prosaist mlr but (hiss. 



Like some fair summer mora, i v 

And brilliant colours deck tb* etberial archi 
But, ab t too quickly vanish, cloud on cloud 
Rolls by, and shrouds the bright expanse in 



8© oor her childhood. Happiness bestow 
Her fairy tints ; but Misery quickly cam 

And veiled each trace of joy in Sorrow's 

She wsos beauteous girt, in whose bright eyes. 
Truth, Love, sod Innocence united shone. 
Her per ents doted on their lovely child. 
And ripening year* but added to her charms ; 
When Albert csms sad taught ber heart to love. 
Hoe deemed bim true, and Tistened to his tale. 



HU brow Was open, and bis dark eye flashed 
With deep-felt tenderness j but yet at times 
There was s glance the shrunk beneath, and 



She knew not what; but Love 

fears. 

Her father gave his long delayed consent. 
Although a secret frar stole o r er his heart, 
And bis voice toileted a* be gave bis blessing. 
They wedded, and she knew oot that she was— 
A (Mndit's bride.^- 

Soiue months rolled happily away, at last 

The truth burst on then);— ah! bow sad the 

scene. 
Her mother's broken heart ; s father's crane 
Upon ber husband, snd his firm resolve 
To see that huaband of ber love no more. 
t&ne would not quit him, snd she left ber 
Khe fled her native land, and followed him. 
Their home is on tbs Alps,— but Love can dwell 
In lonely wilds, and be illumes their cot. 
She shares bis toils, and suffers all his cares,— 
And does she now repent it !*-«o, too' woe. 
And buay rscoilectioo, will intrude 
At times upon her thoughts,— yet love reigns 

there,— 
the bas a womao'a heart and woman's trader- 

asss. M. 



A merchant of Gottenburg 
vented a machine which can n 
lure 10,000 nails in a minute. A patent 
has been granted to this mechanic, whose 
name isUmgewiU* 
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(FROM ALLEN'S HISTORY OF LAMBETH). 
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Tbk ".Great Gate" is enumerated 
aaraog tbe buildings of the palace in the 
steward 4 * accounts, 15 Edward II. Car- 
dinal Morton rebuilt it about tbe year 
1490 in the manner we at present see it. 
This ia perhaps the most magnificent 
building of tbe kind now remaining, not 
for tbe elegance of its workmanship, but 
for its vast size and height. It consults 
of two immense square towers, with a 
spacious gateway and postern 'in tbe 
centre ; the whole embattled and built 
of a fine red brick, with stone dressings. 
The arch of tbe gateway is pointed, and 
the roof beautifully groined. Above is 
a noble room, called the" Record Room," 
wherein the archives of tbe see of Can- 
terbury are deposited. The towers are 
ascended by spiral stone staircases, which 
lead to the apartments on the different 
stories, now principally occupied aa 
store or lumber rooms. The exterior 
roof of thin .large building is quite flat, 
■ad, being leaded, serves lor viewing the 
very extensive prospect beneath, which, 
on a fine day, b scarcely to be equalled : 
the whole of the palace and grounds in 
particular are seen from thence to the 
greatest advantage. 

At this gate the oVta, immemorially 
given to the poor by the archbishops of 
Canterbury, is constantly distributed. 
The word dole signifies a snare, and is 
still occasionally used in modern lan- 
guage. In former times it was under- 
stood of the relief given to the indigent 
at tbe gates of great men. 8towe,inhis 
examples of housekeeping, laments the 
decline of this laudable custom in bin 
day, which before bad been so general, 
that Armas dtikm (into which certain 
portions of meat for the needy were 
carved) were to be seen at every noble- 
bbsu and prelate's table ; and tbe quan- 
tities of provision thus gircn away were 



prodigious. Richard de Berry, Bishop 
of Durham, in the reign of Edward HI. 
had every week eight quarters of wheat 
made into bread for tbe poor, besides his 
alms-dishes, fragments of his house, and 
great sums of money bestowed by him ia 
his journeys. West, Bishop of Ely, In 
1532, daily fed two hundred poor people 
at his gates; and tbe Lord Cromwell 
usually the same number. Edward, 
Earl of Derby, fed upwards of sixty aged 
poor, besides all comers, thrice a week, 
and furnished on Good Friday two thou- 
sand seven hundred people with meat, 
drink and money. Others were equally 
Liberal. 

Tbe archbishops of Canterbury, aa 
first in place and dignity, appear to have 
exercised this antient virtue ofhospitality 
in a sopereminent degree. In Archbi- 
shop Parker's regulations for the officers 
of his household, it was ordered "that 
there should be no purloining of meat 
left upon the tobies ; but that it be putt 
into the almes tubb, and the tubb to.be 
kepte aweete and cleane before it be used 
from time to time." But tbe charity of 
the prelates before that time was truly 
' ' ng. Robert Wincbdsey before 
during his primacy, we are 
informed by Godwin, not only maintained 
many poor scholars at the universities, 
but was exceeding bountiful to other 
persons in distress, M insomuch,* save be, 
44 as therein 1 think he excelled all the 
archbishops that either were before or 
after him. Beside the daily fragments 
of his house, he gave every Friday and 
Sunday unto every beggar that came to 
his doore, a loafe of breade of a farthing 
price (which no doubt was bigger than 
our penny loafe now, Stowe says it was a 
loaf of bread sufficient for that day); 
and there were usually such alms-day in 
time of dearth, to the number of five 
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tbousaod > but in a plentiful four tbou- 
rand, and seldom or never under : which 
communilms anmit amounted unto fire 
hundred pounds a yearn. Over and 
above this, be used to give every great 
-festival day one hundred and fifty pence 
to so many poore people, to sende daily 
meat, drinke, and bread unto such as by 
reason of age or sickness were not able 
to fetch almes at his gate, and to sende 
money, meate, anuarell, &c. to such as 
be thought wanted the same, and were 
ashamed to beg. But of all other, he 
was wont to take the greatest compas- 
sion upon those that by any misfortune 
were decaid, and had fallen from wealth 
to poor estate/?. 

The dote noi given at Lambeth gate 
consists of fifte*V quartern loaves, nine 
stone of beef, and five shillings worth of 
hatfbenoe. These are divided into three 
e^tta) portions, and distributed every 
Sunday, Tuesday, and Thursday; among 
thirty poor parishioners of Lambeth. 
The beef is made into broth thickened 
with oatmeal, divided into fen eaua! 
shares, and is distributed with half of 
one of the k*ves> a pitcher of the broth* 
hnd two pence, to as many poor persons, 
who are thus weekly relieved by rotation* 
feeaktes this relief, his Grace of Canter* 
buty distributes a considerable sum 
annually to poor housekeepers. 

On the annual aquatic procession of 
(be lard mayor of London to Westmiu* 
ster, the barge of the company of 
Stationers, which is usually the first in 
the show, proceeds to Laenbeth palace* 
where they receive a present of sixteen 
loffh 



bottle* of (he archbishop's . 
This cotton) Originated at tbe beginning 
of the eighteenth century. When Arch- 
bishop Tetffeon enjoyed the see, a very 
near relation of bis, who happened to be 
master of the Stationers' coaspany, 
thought H a compliment to call there in 
tall Mate, and in his barge : when the 
archbishop being informed that tbe 
number of tbe company within the 
barge was thirty-two, he thought that a 
prat of wtae for each would not be die* 
agreenbte; and ordered at the tame 
time that a suflfeient quantity of new 
bread and old cheese, with plenty of 
strong ale, should be given to the water- 
men and attendants', and from that 
accidental circumstance it has grown 
into a settled custom. The company, ra 
return, present to tfaettrchbisbop a copy 
of the several almanacks which they have 
the peculiar privilege of publishing. 

We must not quit the gate-house 
without directing the stranger's notice to 
a , small room adjoining the porter's 
lodge, supposed to have been used ft*. 



etsntly as a secondary prison for confi- 
ning the overflowings of tbe Lollards* 
tower. This room contains three strong 
iron rings fastened to the wall, and which 
have evidently remained there from Ha 
first erection. It is guarded by a double 
door; the windows are high and narrow, 
and the walls lined with stone, and of a 
prodigious thickness. An additional 
proof of the ancient appropriation of 
this room is, thst here is the same sort of 
writing as in the Lollards' tower, cut in 
tbe wall with a knife or other sharp 
instrument. The name* of Grafton, in 
the old English character, is perfectly 
legible, and near it are to be seen a cross, 
and other figures rudely delineated. 

For a further account of this ancient 
and venerable palace, we must refer tbe 
reader to Mr. Allen's valuable and inter- 



€$e Spirit of 9e fltaaff** 

GENERAL RIEGO AND THE 
TRAITOR BALLASTEROS. 

Bp Ghorge Mdttktw*, 
First Aide-de-Camp to General RJego. 

<*BXEJUi» orders were then given to 
send out Guerilla parties to reconnoitre, 
and they soon tell in with BallastetoVe 
army. Upon approaching them a brisk 
fire comsaenced on both skies, Inst we 
soon perceived that this lwrtkra of our 
opponents Were firing in the air j upon, 
which) orders were given to our patty ts> 
cease firing) the troops proving to be 
friend*. Colonel Lacar» on the advance* 
most onrortuusteryroceivednehot through 
bis body— 4be wound proved mortal, and 
I beard with painful regret of this eni. 
lant ottioer's death on the following day. 
When we ceased firing, General Ricma 
came up and exclaimed* *« His day* say 
centred**, we shaH be crowned with 
glory.* We immediately advanced, and 
formed out Unas for a general engage*, 
meat The General, ordering the Staff 
Officers to the front, and addreming Use, 
meat flatteringly demanded, <Matthcw*e> 
where will you take command ?' I an- 
swered, « Wherever your Bscolssncy may 
think proper to order me 5' adding, that 
he did me an honour which 1 reared nay 
incnoerience did not merit- He replied, 
that my previous conduct had given hit* 
sufficient assurance of my ability. < And 
from this time,' said he, « I reajuest that 
you wiH consider yourself my first AmV 
dejCavp.' Without ^siting tar my 
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reply, be dcraandcdsny advice and opinion 
icspeciiof the mode of attack. 1 ob- 
served* that 1 conceived tbe most advan- 
tageous inode of attack would be, to. 
cnarge wiih toe infantry, and to flank 
them with the cavalry. He then desired 
me to take charge of a party of infantry 
and a troop of cavalry j and with these 
i advanced upon the enemy's lines. 
Iney Jircd a volley upon us, wnen my 
dasjtardly cavalry immediately tied: the 
General seeuig this, returned, and ordered, 
another party of cavalry to charge the 
enemy upon the left. 1 then led up the 
infantry, and charged the enemy in 
front* while the cavalry charged them on 
the flanks. 1 entered the lines, shouting 
'Viva la Constitucion 1* Ballasteros'* 
army returned tbe same cry, and imme- 
diately ceased uring. Their General* 
on seeing that his troops had deserted 
hhnj a ad had acted with fidelity to their 
country, advanced towards me j I rode 
up to him with a full intention to run 
him through the body, which he per- 
ceiving, cried out, ( Viva la Constitucion, 
viva Riego'* His Aid-de Camp, who 
appeared of a contrary opinion, consulted 
ms safety in galloping back to Ihe lines. 
1 returned to Ballasteros, and desired 
hint to wait there until 1 fetched General 
Riego; to whom 1 hastened, and in- 
formed bim thai General Ballasteros 
was prisoner. He exclaimed, ' Viva 
llfatthewes !* and we then galloped with 
all speed to Ballasteros, who, on the 
Approach of General Riego, advanced to 
meet him with ooen arms. Tbe gallant 
Riego received him cordially, but said, 
'Ballasteros, how came you to betray 
four country, add make a capitulation 
wfth tbe trench, who are come merely to 
rob and plunder Spain V Ballasteros an- 
swered, ' t could not have lived bad 1 
not dose so;* upon which the hero 
renBed, < Now then, serve your country, 
and retrieve your honour ; by so doings 
you will livr* honoured aad beloved by 
jfour countrymen, and your name become 
Rsimortat.' Ballasteros answered, *Vou 
knw* 1 am a Constitutionalist.' 'Yes,' 
said General ftiego,' 1 know you were so 
m Itel j you gave us proof* of it, in 
Madrid; but 1 am sorry to say, since 
that period you have dishonoured your 
patriotism t I know you are an experi* 
1 general, and capable of command* 



kg an anny'mr better than myself; 1 
'ire aire 



rer you the command of the 
will do more,* said the too 
hero, * I will be your AkUle* 
if you think proper to command 
I or take any other part in which I 
aerva my country, and protect her 



liberties. If you wnant rather li 
deputy of tbe Cortes, I will return to 
Cadiz.* « But,* said Ballasteros, < 1 can- 
not forfeit my tford Of honour, which I 
pledged on the capitulation with tbe 
French.* tJpOn this, I could not forbear 
exclaiming/ General Riego, this is treason 
to bis country and her cause. Lot 
Ballasteros and Montes, and tbe rest of 
the traitors who command on those 
heights, suffer the just penalty of tbeir 
treachery, and you will then have, their 
whole army return to tbeir country's 
standard/ But tbe heroic Riego's heart 
was as generous as it Was brave, and he 
suffered the conversation to proceed, 
whilst my blood boiled with indignation. 
General Biego answered, * Serve your 
country, and tbat will best restore your 
honour/ 1\> which Ballasteros only 
replied, <1 will form my troops.* * form, 
said General Riego, taking up his words. 
* for action?* 'No,' said the degraded 
Ballasteros, ' not so : but to ascertain if 
they will agree with your proposal.' 
General Riego observed, 'By so doing 
you will houour your country, and still 
more yourself.* General Riego then said. 
« My troops require refreshment, and I 
want my dinner. Ballasteros offered to 
send him some. l But,' said Riego, ' I 
wish my men to dine too ; and to supply 
tbeir wants 1 shall march into the 
town ;* and he immediately gave orders 
to march* Ballasteros accompanied 
General Riego to bis quarters, where the 
former was immediately put under 
arrest. General Riego then issued orders 
for rations, and levied contributions, and 
the troops lay down to rest. 

"Geueral Monies, who belonged to 
General Ballasteros's army, observed to 
General Riego. tbat it was impossible 
for General Ballasteros to violate his 
word of honour which be had pledged to 
tbe French. The three Generate then 
retired to hold a conversation privately, 
the result of which remained a secret c 
but General Riego declared to me, tbat 
General Ballasteros was an infamous 
traitor, t now retired to rest. 

"In tbe night. General Montes, 
assisted by bis officers, endeavoured 
secretly to induce his men to leave the 
town, rearing they would join our army j 
and I am sorry to. add, tnat tbey suc- 
ceeded but too well in tbeir design. 
Tbey escaped, and Ballasteros with 



generous 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE MAGAZINES. 



GREAT PRESENCE of MIND. 

(Frtmti*G*rma*.) 

A colohil of the King's guards, both 
by bk genius for war, nod fine military 
talents, grew greatly ieto mvoor with 
Frederic the Great, insomuch that be won 
constantly about his person, and daily at 
his table, basking continually in the royal 
p re sen c e . The colonel conceived that, 
from the greatness of bis protection, be 
might venture, unpunished, to till his 
purse by keeping back the small per- 
quisites of the soldiers, and putting what 
was allowed them for various little articles 
into his own pocket The regiment mur- 
mured, but not load, in hopes off an 
adjustment. The next year toe colonel 
did the same thing, and the noise new 
louder and louder. He thought, bow- 
ever, be bad no absolute necessity to be 
alarmed, and refused to listen to any 
remonstrance on the subject. In the 
mean time, seme of the soldiers of the 
company persuaded the rest to go in full 
uniform to the castle, and lay their com- 
plaints before the King in person. The 
resolution was taken, and they marched 
to the palace at Potsdam, and desired 
eagerly and impetuously to speak to the 
King. The King was just set down to 
dinner, and the colonel at table with his 
Majesty. The pageapproached the king, 
and whispered in his esr, that the coloners 
whole company, in full uniform, was in the 
hall, and waited there to speak to his 
Majesty. The king, who immediately 
suspected that they were come to com- 
plain of the colonel, rose from the table, 
excused himself to the company, desiring 
them not to stir, that be would be with 
them again in a few minutes: then turning 
to the page, ordered him to bring bis hat, 
his cane, sword, and gorget, and when be 
was accoutred in the full uniform of a 
commanding officer, ordered the page to 
follow him. As soon as he was come to 
the hall, be commanded the folding doors 
to be opened, in an instant, all at once, 
with a sudden jerk. The soldiers, who 
were not prepared for the lung's coming 
so soon, were dispersed in groups, and 
various positions. The moment the king 
entered the hall, be began to give the 
word of command : Present your arms ! 
Shoulder your arms ! To the right about, 
wheel !— march! In tbisposition they were 
conducted to the door of the hall opposite 
the staircase, when the king turned hack, 
and joined the company be had left at 
tsble. 

The soldiers, who had no orders to 
halt, macr^ed out of the palace, then 
stopped, and began to confer together 



upon the failure of their plan, ami te> 
nccuse those who were nearest to the kins; 
of negligence in not addressing bis Ma- 
jesty, and to reproach them with having 
betrayed the cause. 

They excused themselves with saying, 
that it was impossible to interrupt hsr 
Majesty in his commend given m full 
uniform, and that his but wes^t wan 
march, and that be bad never ordered 
them to halt, and never afforded them 
the least opportunity of speaking. The 
soldiers returned home full of di s c on tent, 
but when the colonel went abroad next 
day be heard what had happened, and 
guessing the cause, ordered ail the coun- 
pany*s arrears to be paid np to that 
moment. The king took no notice of the 
matter to the colonel, as in that case he 
mult have broke his favourite < 



TAMING OF THE SHREW. 

(From the mm* J 

The way to tame a shrew, or the 
devil, is told in a Spanish story, of 
which the original is, in 1576, Impresso 
en Seville. Mr. Douce alludes to the 
edition of the book where this story is 
found, in 1643. Both the publications 
are in 4to. with the title of El Comie 
Lncanor. 

Capttu. XLV. Us to owe eoiiratcw « 
an maneebo a? <tta awe «* caso, p. 79, 
chap. 45. Of what happened to s 
man the day of his marriage. 

Patronio spoke thus :— In a 
town there was a Moor of great respect 
ability, who had a son, the best yosmg 
man in the world, foil of great pr oj ects, 
but so poor, that he had the wUC but 
not the power to execute them. In the 
same place there was another Moor very 
rich, and be had an only daughter, but 
she was a devil, and nobody would marry 
her. The young man came one day to 
his father, and said, Father, I am weary 
of the poor and wretched life I lead, 1 
wish to marry. The father said, he 
should be delighted if bis son could ted 
a party that suited him. Upon which 
the young man named his neig hbou rs 
daughter: on bearing mis the father 
was much surprised; but the son per- 
sisted in desiring his father to speak to 
the Moor, who was his intimate friend, 
and nsk him for bis daughter. 1ms 
Moor mid, when be was anphed to, that 
that wn 



be had no objection, but 1 
had his daughter would be better < 
than alive: -the wedding dey how e s ei 
was fixed, and the bride was led away 
to her husband's house, and accordion; 
to the Moorish custom a supper was 
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atepered, And the table was laid, and the 
fcthers and mofbert left the bride aad 
bri degro om together till the next day, 
not without great fear and suspicion 
that they shook! find the bridegroom in 
the morning dead, or not far from it 
(maerto, o may mat trecho). As soon 
as they were gone, the new married 
coapte sat down at the table, and before 
she coald speak, he looking abotit him, 
saw one of his hoase*dogs, and calling to 
him with a load voice, ordered him to 
bring water to wash his bands, which 
the dog not doing, he got np in a rage, 
drew his sword ; this the dor seeing ran 
away, and he after him, till he caught 
ban, and cat off his head and legs, and 
his body in pieces, and dashed the Mood 
over the table, and all over the room ; 
then came aad seated himself at the 
taMe. He looked round agaia. and saw 
a Maltese beagle (nn btancbete) and rare 
tarn the same order, but on his not com- 
plying, be first threatened to serve him 
as be bad done the mastiff, then springing 
from his chair, be caught him by the 
legs aad cut him into a hundred pieces; 
he then returned a second time to the 
table, making horrid faces, and furious 
g est ures , and stared wildly around him. 
The bride, who was an eye-witness of all 
this, was beside herself for fear, and 
stupid, without being able to utter a 
syllable. He then swore he would serve 
everytiving creature in the same manner, 
not excepting his horse, which was the 
oafy one he had remaining to him; 
then having killed his horse, he came 
back to the table with his sword reeking 
ia Mood, and seeing no other animal to 
kill, turned his eyes on his wife, and 
cried, with a furious tone of voice, Get 
up and bring me water to wash my 
bands. 8he immediately rose and brought 
him water. Then he said, if yon had not 
done it, 1 would have served you as I 
served the dogs and the horse. He then 
ordered her to help him, which she did, but 
with so horrid an accent, that she still 
expected to have her bead cat off. In 
tins same manner they passed the night 
together, and she never spoke, but did 
every thing he bade her ; and when they 
had slept some little while, he raid to his 
wife, I have not been able to rest far 
rage to-night, see that nobody disturb 
me to-morrow morning, and take care 
that 1 have a good breakfast. 

Early in the morning the parents of the 
bride and bridegroom knocked at the 
door, aad as no one answered, they con- 
casded, that the bridegroom was either 
killed or wounded, and when they saw 
to the dear without bar 



husband, they were confirmed In then* 
suspicions. As soon as she saw them, 
she began to call them traitors, and 
asked them how they dared come to the 
door without speaking ; make no noise, 
or you are all dead men. Thisastonsmed 
them still more, and when they knew 
how the night had been spent, they 
thought very "-■-•- * - 
lor his great 

and arranging ha IroasenoM ; ., 

that day forward she was so well managed 
that he lived perfectly well with her, aad 
the father-in-law took a bint from his 
son, and killed a horse to keep his wife hv 



very highly of the young man 
great skill ia governing his wife, 
mating hb hoaseholdi aad from 



ROSBACH. 
From the same. 



The French lost ten thousand men at 
Rosbacb, hi Saxony, in 1757, and the 
Prussians only 500, with which the sub- 
jects of Frederic the Great ased to twit 
the Gaels upon all occasions, APmssiau 
officer baring sold a Frenchman a fine 
horse, the Frenchman asked if the horse 
was a good goer, and coald run well? O 
yes, replied the Prussian, he was ridden 
by a Frenchman at Rosbacb! 



TO CAROLINE. 

drifting!. 



0*er cliffs and shores, t lore to roam, 
And see the sogty billows foam— 
t love to walk at eve serene. 
Beside the murm'ring silver, stream -. 

J lore to walk the peaceful grove. 



Where ample foliage spreads ahot 
I love to hear the warbling note. 
Of minstrels that in vapour float I 

Bat lost these pleasures are to me. 
When I am absent, dear, from thee ; 
Nor aught, sweet girl, but thy fond la/ 
Can bid my cheerless soul be gay. 

Bat peace, my heart—contented rest. 
Thou an already highly blest ; 
Does not thy love in accents sweet, 
Affection's token oft repeat? 

Oh, ves '—the hours with thee I've past. 
On Mem'ry's tablet long will last-. 
Nor will they from my bosom part,' 
Until cold death shall freeze my heart. 

Thv lovely tresser, careless flung) 
In beauty round toy fair neck hung ; 
While thy bright eyes did well import 
Tn* emotions of a loving bean. 
Oty.Oct.IM8M. WM**. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 



A PRUNKARD, 

It one that will be a man to-morrow 
snerainsj, but it sow what yon will in*** 
him, for be i* In the power of the 
next man, and if a friend, the better* 
One that hath let go himself from the 
bead and stay of reason and lies ope* to 
the mercy of all temptation*. No lust 
ma finds mm dwarmed aad eWenceleea, 
and wish tat least aomult enters. If any 
mifchief escape mm it was not bis feuk, 
lor ha waa laid aa fair for it aa he coald. 
Beery amn aaet mm aa Cham at hb 
•ether, the neat of this sin, aa uncovered 
man, though his garment be on and anon* 
vcred, the secret est parts of his soul lying 
in the nakedest manner visible ; all his 
passions come out now, and those shame- 
fuller humours which discretion clothes. 
His body becomes at last lifee a miry way, 
where the spirits are bectogged and cannot 
pass ; all his meaabafe are out of office, 
and his heels do bat trip up one another. 
He it a blind man- with eyes^ ' and a crip, 
pie with legs on 5 all the ase he has of this 
▼easel himself, is to hold thus much, for 
his drinking is but a seoopiag in of so 
many qnarta which are tilled oat in his 
body, and that (Hied oat again into the 
room, which is commonly as drank as he. 
Tobacco oerves to air ah* after a washing, 
and is his only breath and breathina; while. 
He is the greatest enemy to himself, and 
the next to his friend, and then most in the 
act 'of kindnaat, for b> kindness is but 
trying a mastery who shall sink down 
first) and men come from him as from a 
battle— wounded and bound up. Nothing 
takes a man off more from his credit and 
business, and makes him more recklessly 
careless of what becomes of all. Indeed, 
he dares not enter on e serious thought, 
or, if be do, it is such melancholy, that it 
sends him to be drank again* 

The lata Rev. Mr. Neil, when 'taking 
a walk in the afternoon, saw an old 
woman sitting by the road-side, evidently 
much intoxicated. He immediately re- 

nised her to be one of his parishioners. 

Ill yon just help me up with my bun- 
dle, gudeman?' said she, as he stopped': 
<Fic, fie, Janet,' said the pastor, * to see 
the like o* yon in such a plight. Do yon 
know where all drunkards go to ?* * Aye, 
sure,' said Janet,' they j ust go whar a drap 
o' glide drink is to be got.* 



3fe6iai$fesl ttettp* 

ANJSQOQTPS OF CELEBRAtJBQ 
WOWEN. 



No. IS— Hi*. ELIZABETH CARTER. 

Tma lady, an celebrated for be* traoa, 
Jetton of EpkHetus i 9 to English, vaa the 
daughter of the Rev. Pl Carter, rector 
of Deal, in Kent, at which place she 
was horn in 1717, In her infancy and 
yopth she afforded no indication of bar 
future aoqutenjeajs) indeed the Mfeonr 
and difficulty with which she attained the 
rudiments of the learned language*, Were 
anch aa wearied even her fisher * patience* 
and he repeatedly advised her to give up 
the attempt l hat aba fM one who united 
the moat amidnow application with Use 
utmost energy of miitd, and waa reaped 
•that nothing should arreat her pnoepeaa . 
JXot only the day, but a ooauderabJc part 
of the night, waa devoted to study i and 
a* unaltered was her reeolntioo to over* 
tome the impediments of Najture, that, 
in order to prevent drowaineas, she isaffi 
to tie a wet towel round her tewl** 
When the remonstrances of her father 
prevailed o* her to retire before midqlghf, 
* beU was eaaxad to the head *** her 
bed, from which a string descended to 
the garden} and the smtfou, who rose 
between four and five* had positive d iree- 
tionv to pull the cord as he passed tp hjs 
morning labours, that she might be roused 
b business of (* 



AN ECCENTRIC VERDICT. 

A coroner* a joryhwving sat on the t>cdy 
of a young lady, who badfcai^ herself in 
a fit of lore Trensy, brought in this ver- 
dict :— DM ft* the visitation of Cupid. 



to the business of the day. Her 
mot application t*4uraphed>-*ae becjame 
perfect miatrem of the Gseek and iMm 
la nguag es , to which aha aftorMrnroy added 
JFaeqeh, Ilaiia*, Spanish^ and tieema*, 
man no inconsiderable a^najnaance with 
the Portuguese, Hebrew, and Arabic* 
History and astronomy ware her favourite 
recreations, and she was well skilled in 
the mathematics and ancient geography. 
Thcclassical attainments of Afa. Center 
soon procured her the frie n dshi p aayJ 
acqaaiataaee of the moat distwganahed 
character* of the age. With Pr, M*> 
aon she waa on terms of the most frte*s% 
intercourse; and haeatertaaneslanch en 
op iaaoe of her aiyireanant% that he 
imnarked, in speaking of a cefebtatcti 
scholar, " that he understood Greek bet- 
ter than any avmen he bad met with, 
aaxspt Mm. Carter." Mia* TaUnH, and 
Mrs. Montague, who termed a part *f 
that coterie, weU known by the naine if 
the « Bme-etockiogClub," were sen saaget 
her list of • frsenda ; and ancb wee the 
attention pernio betiby&.ftrter^eifeer- 
wards Archbishop of Canterbury, that it 
was supposed by many of his friends. 



MRS. ELIZABETH CARTER. 



Ill 



•Her he Metne a widower, that he 
wished to marry her. This, however, 
she always denied, and was fulry convinced 
thai he fek for her nothing more than 
friendship sad esteem. The same was 
reported of Dr. Hayter, Bishop of Nor- 
wksb, and afterwards of London. Once 
indeed, when the two bishops and Mrs, 
Carter were together, Dr. Seeker jocu- 
larly alluded to the subject, and said, 
u Brother Hayter, the world says one of 
as two is to marry Madam Carter," by 
which nsme he was aecostomed to address 
her j a now, I have no snch intention, and 
therefore resign her to you/* Dr. H., 
with more gallantry replied, " that the 
world did him great honoor by the report, 
and that he would not pay his Grace the 
same compliment." 

Her mode of life is thus humorously 
described in a letter to Miss Talbot, 
sritteo in 1749. After mentioning her 



and the tea-kettle to§ptW, which we 
should infallibly do, if it held as mucosas 
Solomon's molten sea. After breakfast* 
every one follows their separate empley-r 
ments, and my first care w, to water the 
pinks and roses which are stuck about 
m twenty different parts of the room \ 
when this task is finished, I sit down to 
an old spmnet, which in ita beat state 
may have cost about £15, with as much 
importance as if I knew how to play. 
After having deafened myself for about 
half an hour, with all manner of nukes, 1 
proceed to some other employment* for 
about the same time, for longer I seldom, 
apply to anythiug: and thus between 
reading, writing, working, twirling the 
globes, and running up and down stairs* 
to see where every body is, and how they 
do, which furnishes me with little inter- 
vals of talk, I seldom want entertainment. 
Of an afternoon 1 sometimes go out, not 
plan for being called early, she says ; so often however as in civility I ought to 



u And now 1 am up, you will perhaps 
inquire to what purpose. 1 set down to 
my lessons as regularly as a school boy, 
and lay in a stock of learning to make a 
figure with at breakfast j but for this I 
am not yet ready. My general practice 
is, about six, to walk, sometimes alone, 
and at others with a female companion, 
whom I call on in my way, and drag out 
half asleep. Many are the exercises of 
patience she meets with in our peregri- 
nations ; sometimes half roasted with the 
fall glare of sunshine on an open couv 
moo; then dragged through a thread- 
paper path, in the middle of a corn field ; 
and bathed up to the ears in dew \ and at 
(he end of it, perhaps, forced to scratch 
her way through the bushes of a dose 
shady lane, never before frequented by 
any animal but birds. In short, at the 
conclusion of our walk, we make such 
deplorably draggled figures, that I wouder 
some prudent country justice does not 
take us np for vagrants, and crarnjp our 
rambling genius in the stocks, wen I 
have made myself fit to appear among 
human creatures, we go to breakfast* 
and are, as you imagined, extremely 
chatty ; and this, and tea in the after. 
noon, are the most 



most delightful parts of 
family is now reduced to 



do ; for it is always some mortification to 
me not to drink tea at home. About 
eight, I visit a very agreeable family, where 
I have spent every evening these four- 
teen years. 1 always return precisely at 
ten, beyond which hosjr I dene* desire to 
see the nee of any living wight, and thus 
1 finish my day, andtais tedious descrip- 
tion of it, that yon. have so unfortunately 
drawn upon yourself ! 

Mrs. Certcr'sgreot work, toe tinintfation 
of Epictetua, witha pteliminary discourse 
and , excellent notes, was completed in 
1758: she occasionally contributed to 
the Rambler, and in 1761 published a 
volume of poems, many of which are ele- 
gant Those habits of application and 
correctness she had acquired in the pur- 
suit of knowledge, she successfully ap- 
plied to the current purposes of life 5 to 
the latest period of esasseace she retained 
her aptitude for study, and even per- 
severed in the laudable habit of yielding 
a portion of every nay to classical litera- 
ture. Nor did she ever cease to cherish 
that spirit of independence, that taught 
her to value the privileges of home- 
in her annual visits to the metropolis, she 
resisted every solicitation to domesticate 
in the nouses of the great, constantly 
relnrnang to her own lodging in Berkeley 



the day. Our 

my eldest sister, and' a little boy, who is Street, where she could enjoy the privf- 

ledes of her own ike-side. The purity 
of her character, her moral worth, her 
benevolence and dignity, are justly valued . 
Mrs. Carter lived to a great age, and died 



very amusing at other times, but over 
our tea every body is so eager to talk, 
that all bis share is, to stare and eat 
prodigiously. We have a great variety 
of topics, in which every body joins. Oil 
we get insensibly upon books, and when* 
ever we §0 beyond French and Latin, 
my sister and the rest walk off, and leave 
my father and me to finish the discourse, 



in London, Fen. 19, 1800. 
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NATtfRp AND ART, fee. 



ACCOUNT OF AST. ELM'S FIRE 
SEEN IN POLAND. 
Captain Bourdet gives an account of 
an electrical appearance he observed in 
Poland, in the month of December, 1806. 
The winter was remarkably mild, no snow 
had fallen, but storms were frequent. One 
evening about nine o'clock, alter a vio- 
lent gust of wind, the night became so 
dark that riders could no longer see even 
the head of their horses, and so violent a 
storm arose that the horses were forced to 
halt j but their ears became speedily lumi- 
nous at thi" tops, as also ill the loog Tirii- of 
(lie bo*ly> with I lie exception ol thai ut'lhe. 
m&ue audi tail- All the metallic ends ol' 
the harnt*s became luminous* op if they 
were covered with a swarm of luminous 
worms. The whisker a of M. Buunlt-l, 
and that of the other cannoneers, also 
shone ; but neither the eyebrows nor hair, 
became luminous. Thin apj team nee, coo* 
tinual as long ua the gust of wind ; that, 
is about three or four minutes As soon 
as the wind rented } the luminous appear, 
antes vanished, and a violent shower of, 
rain fell. , 

FALL OF METEORIC STONES. 

Ma oy meteor ie Atones *"« II in the vicinity* 
of Arenarzo, n village in the Papal Burnt* 
nious, in iht! month or March. 'J Fie 1 ' 
largest stone weighed 121b, Before the' 
fall, loud thunder was heard. The Large' 
aerolite, weighing 1 21k, «a* carried lo 
olojrua t whore it is preserved in the ' 
Observatory. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
. Yte cannot insert the lines to "Anna? 
E.8.C«««y, must be aware they were 
sent to us as original, and we are not 
accustomed to deceive our readers, for 
the gratification of any Correspondent. 
Whatever the motive of E. S. C»«*y may 
be to pass off <hjs staasas as original, he 
will not nod the Portfolio subservient 
to his purposes. The "Legend of 
Lough-Morn" appears in our present 
Number ; for that production we thank 
him, and hope for more of the same 
description. He must pardon our plain- 
ness and apparent want of politeness, 
but we have a duty we owe to the public 
to perform ; and, when called on to exert 
it, we must not spare even our friends. 

We have to apologise to our Corres- 
pondents, for the insertion of an « Acros- 
HctoMargaret t m a former Number: the 
appearance of which was owing to a mis- 
take} ils r amiable and romantic author, 
"Lemdor" (a ci-devant relation of the 
HoOmpont Youth, we suppose), has writ- 
ten a long letter to us, about his courting 



the Muses "f^hu childh o od n p rndi * " 
and threatens to withdraw his sweet es*n> 
sious, and much sweeter sett from our ss> 
tice. We thaitk him for this jfatma' / and, 
as we bate to remain under obugatiuua, 
we faithfully promise to give his little 
vohme,—when it appmn, n puff ex* 
traordiaary, and so M twsse the windf 
to waft this precocious youth's produc- 
tions to the very summit of Mount tour- 
nassus! But before we finish wish fee 
« works," and himself, the sweet " Len- 
der" who is, as the poet saith, 



The yoone ! the beautiful ! tie stave! 
ThsoalyhopaofOMtus*dMih«crt • 



. 



Who would oot nf, ami rfluld t»ot b*lt» 
Ur *\fu o\ *uut»d loi*Litntiuf /«r J 

vc run I ion him to stick a tittle ttiore 
lh,it old fash ion rd, but useful ufnaiitrnf 
to a man, — 1 ruth :— for we do uol credit hi* 
buuni of l»*-i«^ able to increase I be «sl* 
of this Publication or any other ; and our 
t <co con icm}wrariert to w horn be *o faiutli. 
arly a ml coi i ti dent ly n 1 1 u ries,v e feel anwrnl 
will treat hi* intended vurmnnuicalkuu 
with the contempt they dekerve; for om 
own part, we assert that neither ourselves, 
or the Publisher, will ever suffer the 
Pout r olio to be made the vehicle of any 
nonsense like £eanrfer'«*< — We have now 
done with Ibis ridiculous Cui-rrbpontlcnl, 
and, bepgiug he will nefCr agaiu troubli | 

try, we hid him, his ikir u ^oWasine v '*isuti 
sweet ** Margaret" a lottg, and, u*mt 
hope, hist adieu ! __ 

T. N; will find a note left fcr'lK 
with our Publisher. '.-^ 

Mr. A. Sinclair's "Moonlight *)££ 
stone" will not suit our pages. 

Any communications of Alpha we will 
gladly peruse ; although we do not pro- 
mise to insert the same. We shall 
avail ourselves of his advice, when we 
need it. 

£.'s*poetry shall be inserted. 

We thank the author of the " Don and 
Dee" for bis elegant litlte piece: we 
hope he will endeavour to favour us 
with more of the same description. 

"Love? by Mary Mortimer, is inad- 
missible. 

The same answer will suffice tor 
Mnrmaduhe, L. L. r^and Sebastian*. 

We regret our inability to gratify the 
wishes of many kind correspondents, 
who weekly inflict a severe punishment 
on our patience by the perusal of their 
nonsense. This bii.t is applicable por- 
ticolaily to M. Z>~a., A. Z. f% and the 
above-named fair Mary Mortimer* 
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DOVER CASTLE. 

Or the fortified places denominated 
Cajtlki, remaining in this country from 
a remote date, Dover Cattle is, if not 
the most extraordinary and important 

Vol. IV. 



in its original structure and situation, 
and its modem adaptation to the present 
state of warfare, is, beyond all question, 
the most remarkable existing building of 
its class, iu its vast military strength and 
accommodations, its uncontrolable com- 
mand over the landing places, roads, 
and surrounding country, and its pictu- 
resque and beautiful appearance. 
H 
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TO* FMWEftft Of UTER^TVEE. 



Oar English castles appear of no gene- 
rally chosen figure, except such as were 
founded by the Romans, who pref e r r ed 
that of an oblong square, unices in eases 
where there were special reasons to the 
contrary. Small castles consisted of a 
single court, or ward, whose sides were 
usually flanked by towers. The great 
hall, chapel, and domestic apartments, 
built from the outer wall into the court, 
occupied one or more sides. The citadel, 
called also the keep and dungeon, was a 
tower of eminent strength, wherein the 
garrison made their last stand, and where 
prftfoucia were sometime* coufintd : tlie 
citadel was often detached from the wall *, 
and built on an artificial n)onnd t encircled 
with a ditch T The barrack* fur this sul- 
diera in garrison were generally a range 
of buildings near the {r&te-Jiotjsc, or priti- 
t i|*ul entrance- The latter building con- 
tained apart me uti i'- i the officers of the 
castle, and the portal was furnished with 
one, two, or three port cu Hisses, A wet 
or rlry moat surrounded the whule, and 
advanced before the draw bridge wiudfc 
crossed it ; there was often au uut wu*k 
called a barbican. Lir^i- cajalli'i wi«rn 
only a repetition of these court*, upon 
somewhat of a larger scale, conuectfel 
with each other, in fortiesita of the 
first class, an extensive em battled wail 
sometimes encircled the rim** of fori id- 
eation already described* at some dis- 
tant?} enclosing a considerable tiact of 
grounds Castle walk appear in some 
instances built of solid masonry, bnt 
their general construction is of what is 
understood by grout work. For lids pur* 
pose, two alight wall* were built parallel 
to each other, from six to twelve feet 
asunder : (be interna) was then lit ted up 
with loose atones and rubbish, and the 
whole cemented together, with a grtaX 
quantity of fluid (according to some 
authors, hotting) nurtar : the mass soon 
acquired a sufficient firmness, and in 
the present day such constructions pre- 
sent the solidity and adhesion of the solid 
rock. 

Of this description are many of the 
walls and foundations of Dover Castle ; 
and to this have been added, from age 
to age, such superstructure as has been 
suited to the advancements of military 
skill and architectural knowledge. The 
greatest improvements it has perhaps 
altogether received, and the most impor- 
tant alterations, ^involving, indeed, its 
▼cry character ana its application to the 
purposes of defence) were made during 
the first or revolutionary war with France, 
between the years 1704 and 1800, but 
principally between 1798 and , 1802, 
when our coasts were bald in hourly ex- 



pectation of hostile descents from the 
enemy. 

Oar visit to this imposing and formi- 
dable fortress was in 1805, at the time 
when it was in fresh possession of its 
newly acquired vigour, and, with a gar- 
rison ' of 6,000 British troops, at once 
defied a landing within range of its bat- 
teries, and practically forbade any ad- 
vance into the heart of the country from 
a landing on any distant point. The 
whole extent of beach, of water, and of 
ground, within range, was rendered un- 
tenable to an enemy's force*, the rnarts 
completely tommsndad, aaa\ ha i 
against the urobamtfef of 
desperate occupation, they * 
and might, at any nsom e n t , be 
into the air ! with the precision of the* 
proceedings of a regular defence in siege. 
The troops occupied in the internal de- 
fence of the castle, were provided wits* 
bomb-proof barracks, at a considerable 
depth in the solid rock, to which the light 
of day was admitted by immense funaela 
or inverted cones of masonry j and thn> 
greater part of the guns appromrmsmf to> 
the defence of the place, so ooatirvanV 
as to work under cover, and so as nmlfta) 
expose the men who worked them. 

Our cut is made from an original- 
drawing of the castle, from the summit, 
of the ever-famous Sbakspeare-CluT^ 
with the immortal poet's description of 
which we conclude our sketch : 



• How fearful 



And dixxy 'tis, to cast oue'a eyes so lees! 
The craws snd choughs, thai wiag the i * 

air, 
Though scarce so big as beetles; half warn 

down 
Hangs ooa that gathers saaujumui 

trade! 
The fishermen, that walk upon U 
Appear like ssiee ; aad y©n tall i 

bark 
Seems lessened to her cock ; her cock, a 

buoy, 
Almost too small for sight ; the murmuring; 

surge 
Cannot be hesrd so high. Ill look no more j. 
Lest my brain turn, ana the disorder make see 
Tomble down headlong." 

~~ TO GREECE. 

(-From the New Monthly Mag J 

The maids who wreathed the lanrel crowns for 

those . 
Who fought at Marathon, did never twiae 
Garlands, O Greece! for nobler sous of Urine 
Then these— the champions ef thy tears and 



Nor history in her ample volume shows [sign 
More glorious Ules— since fame did first oou- 
To her the pen of Time, and task divine 
To rescue nam the dusky stream that Cows 
Down to oblivion each illustrious oame 
And fair achievement— -than her present page 
Shall now disclose, when she shall proudly write 
In deathless characters tbs deeds of fame 
Of Grecian heroes who on this dark age 
Have cast the brightness of immortal light. 
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SKETCHES AT A WATERING 
PLACE. 



Original. 

No. I—THE ARRIVAL. 

How comfortless is the day of arrival 
at a watering place ! At least such was 
the case with oar arrival at — . After 
a fatiguing ride, we found the letter 
bespeaking rooms, &c. had been mis- 
directed, and after complaints and ex- 
cases had mutually passed between 
the landlord and oar party, the end was, 
that we were obliged to be contented 
with rooms oat of the hotel for a few 

•J* 

And now came the miseries of un- 
packing in a harry, the things you most 
want being always most difficult to find, 
tad we, the ladies of the party, being of 
coarse anxious to appear to the best 
advantage, on our first introduction, 
were sadly discomfited at having our 
bk «m diskabilU, and curling-irons were 
sot to be procured. 

la the midst of the operation of 
dressing, the second dinner-bell rang, 
and we harried to the hotel, in time to 
ind the soup ended, the fish cold, and to 
receive the accustomed stare from up- 
ward* of ninety people. 

Bat now the first few awkward 
minutes are over, suppose we summon 
courage to look round, and take a survey 
of the company. 

How often on the first glance, or from the 
fint few worda,we decidewbomwe shall,and 
whom we shaH not like : thus a few civil 
sttentions from our opposite neighbour, 
have decided that he is u a very pleasant 
man : n while an attack that 1 received 
from the opera-glass of S , who with 
his gay sisters, was seated uear the top 
of our table, has set him down for quite 
the contrary. 

From the frequent repetitions of 
"major this," and " captain that," with 
ally ay—* general, may 1 have the 



honour of taking wine with you ?" one 
would imagine we had a whole regiment 
at table with us. 1 wonder who the gay 
tady in the pearl coronet is, she ought 
to be a countess at least from her ap- 
parel— And who is the sedate-looking 
man near her? he looks as though ill- 
health bad been his companion lately, 
sad 1 think his complexion hints of India 
—and who?— but see this lovely romping 
girt reanfcng in — what beautiful cluster- 
isg curls hang over her forehead and 



neck, only in too great profusion, — and 
her lovely mouth! but I fear, from the 
way in which she displays her white 
teeth, that she has been told too often 
what a pretty |irl she is. There are 
many of whom I long to know who and 
what they are, but I must trust to time 
or chance to make the discovery, for the 
signal is given for the ladies to retire, and 
we must follow in the train. But see us 
now assembled in the drawing-room; 
coffee concluded, what are to be the 
amusements of the evening ? No dancing 
to-night ? Well, the ladies are making a 
snug working party, and the gentlemen 
must form a rubber. Let us accept the 
ladies' invitation to join their table, and 
suppose 1 draw a sketch of the gentle- 
man who is paying so many compliments 
to Miss B. (who seems to receive them en- 
tirely as a matter of course,) thongh by the 
bye, it was not till after a month's ac- 
quaintance that I found the proper 
colours with which to paint his character. 

Br. — - is a physician who baa 
travelled much, and who, possessing a 
good knowledge of languages, introduces 
them, necessary or not, into all his con* 
versatioo. He is one of our presidents* 
and does not abate one jot or ths> 
honours of his office. Yet in spite of 
his display be is a pleasant man, and 
endeavours, to make himself agreeable* 
which is what I cannot aay of all. He hi 
a widower, looking out for a second wife, 
and though above forty, pays his court, 
and bis compliments, to every young 
lady under eight and twenty, provided 
she is not, as he says, "(intolerably 
plain." The two ladies sitting apart, 
are the Hon. Mrs. R.— and her 
daughter,— she never forgets that she is 
the BrtsMmrabJe, and looks down on us 
untitled souls with suitable contempt;- 
and her daughter, on the strength of her 
fortune, for she is an heiress, awes all 
who attempt to approach her into proper 
distance— no, nothing less than a title 
will ever obtain Miss R.'s hand. 

How delightful it is to turn from these 
over-acted airs of gentility, to a true, 
perfect lady, such as Mrs. A ■ , who, 
with her two daughtets and son, font a 
true specimen of elegant maimers. 

Plain in her dress, almost as a 
quakeress, she affects no style, makes no 
pretensions ; yet she is one, whom yon 
soon perceive to be a kdy in the fullest 
sense of the word. 

But we travellers must r etire ■ t lna 
aay scene is almost too great a change 
from our still, country life, and we 
must try to sketch again to-snorrow. 
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ON THE SOCIALITY OF THE 
BRUTE CREATION. 



Original. 



Thus was a ^raminWorons anfanmt 
nurtured by a carnivorous aod predaceosaa 
one. Why so cruel and sanguinary 
a beast as a cat should be affected with 
any tenderness towards an animal which 
is its natural prey, is not easy to deter- 



A wonderful spirit of sociality 
has been frequently remarked amongst 
the brute creation. 

Even great disparity of size and kind 
does not always prevent a mutual fel- 
lowship amongst the brute creation, 
who almost all appear to be possessed 
of a wonderful spirit of sociality. 

The following is a remarkable instance 
of this. A friend of miue, a very intelli- 
gent and observant person, has assured 
me, that at one time, keeping but one 
horse, be happened to have but one soli- 
tary hen. 

These two incongruous animals spent 
•nuch of their time together, in a lonely 
srchard, where they saw no creature but 
each other. By degrees an apparent 
regard took place between them. The 
fowl would approach the horse with 
notes fo complacency rubbing herself 
gently against his legs, whilst he would 
look down upon her with satisfation, and 
would move with the greatest caution 
and, circumspection, lest he should 
trample upon his diminutive companion. 
Thus by mutual good offices, each seemed 
to -console the vacant hours of the other : 
so that Milton, when he puts the follow, 
ing sentiment into the mouth of Adam, 
seems to be somewhat mistaken,* - 

" Much lets can bird with beast, or fish with 

fowl, 
So well converts.** 

The following instance of attachment 
between two animals of different species 
is related by Mr. White, in his Natural 
History. " My friend had a little help, 
less bare brought to him, which the 
servants were obliged to feed with milk 
out of a spoon. About the same time 
his cat kittened, and her young were as 
usual drowned. The young hare was 
moon lost, and was supposed to have 
shared the fate of most fondlings of that 
description . However, in about a fort- 
night, as my friend was sitting in his 
garden in the dusk of the evening, he 
observed his cat with tail erect, trotting 
towards him, with something gambolling 
after her; this proved to be the leveret, 
which the cat had taken into some hole, 
and supported with her milk, and now, 
with great affection, brought it forth to 
show her master. 



This strange affection wi 
bly occasioned by her maternal affection 
being awakened with double force by 
the loss of her kittens, and by the ease 
which she derived from having her too 
much distended teats drawn. 

This incident is no bad solution of that 
strange circumstance, which grave his- 
torians as* well as poets assert, of ex- 
posed children being sometimes suckled 
by female wild beasts, that had proba- 
bly lost their young. For is it a whit 
more marvellous, that Romulus and 
Remus, in their infant state, should be 
nursed by a she wolf, than that a poor 
little sucking leveret should be fostered 
and cherished by a bloody grimalkin ? 

Stamford Street, K. 

* Our fair correspondent's favoara will always 
merit insertion. Ed 



LOVE. 

(From the New Monthly Mag. J 

'Tis sweet to eye 

The cloudless sky. 
When the stats are brightly beaming — 

And sweet to gase 

On the rosy raya 
Of the>sun in the morn first gleaming. 

And sweet's the hour 

When music's power, 
Soft o'er the senses stealing, 

Holds beav'oly reign. 

And its silken chain 
Throws o'er each raptor* d feeling. 

But yet more sweet. 

The responsive beat. 
Of love's twin hearts against each other; 

When nought repels 

Their wistful swells, 
Or bids the sparkling flame to smother. 
P. P. 

THE PARRICIDE. 



(By Robert Allen. J 

(From the Critical Getette.) 

" 1 thought 1 slept— what bloody corse is this ? 
See bow the drops nana; on his sacred rhrrhrmd 
But there is life, 1 feel him warm, be lives t 
Oh! 1 will cherish thee— will slave for thee! 
Will give thee warm and flowing blood to drink. 
Drawn from my heart— for thou— thou art my 

father! 
It is ! and still I breathe— thou still shalt feel 
A son's embrace. — Alas ! he cannot feel it ! 
Shut are those sacred lips, and mute the tongwev, 
From whence the vital warmth of mine arose. 
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A CITY FEAST. 

(Prom the Attic Miscellany.) 
•• Among 1h« thing* to be teen and observed 
•a great cities, are the courts of princes, the 
courts of justice, fcc. fcc. ; as for triumphs, 
masks, /easts, weddings, funerals, capital exe- 
cutions, and such shows, men need not be put 
in mind of them."-— Bacon's Essays. 

Ir it mast be confessed that the antici- 
pations of pleasure generally eud in dis- 
appointment, it is no less true that matters 
from which we expect only dissatisfaction 
often turn out to be very agreeable. I 
■ever saw a prize-fight but once; and I 
remember well that 1 approached the 
scene of combat certain of coming away 
disgusted. Hie result was, however, 
different. I went from the laudable 
curiosity of witnessing a national peculi- 
arity, (although not included in my Lord 
Verulam's list,) and I met the reward of 
my spirit of research in seeing an anima- 
ting display of courage, force, and skill. 
The distance at which the* spectators were 
pmced beyond " the ring" allowed them 
to observe all that was inspiring in 
the scene — the vigorous forms, graceful 
attitudes, determined looks, and strenu- 
ous exertions of the pugilists; but it 
kept them far enough away to lose 
everything repulsive — the blood (scarcely 
allowed to gush forth when wiped away 
by the seconds), the discoloured faces, 
the exhaustion of frame, and convulsive 
agitation of nerve and muscle. We saw 
the bravery, we forgot the brutality $ we 
were kept in a state of strong excitement ; 
and being as well wound up (and almost 
as ready to strike) as the stop watch 
which the umpire held in his hand, we 
never lagged in interest till the blow 
which decided the battle j and we left the 
ground, at least some of us, astonished at 
ourselves and all around us. This is a 
case in point. 

What are the notions of the uninitiated 
respecting a city feast? Are they not 
compounded of contempt and loathing ? 
Do we not picture to ourselves the most 
odious excesses of gluttony, cramming, 
swilling, and repletion ? — indigestion, 
black faces, and apoplectic fits ? 1 am 
quite certain that the image of a single 
Alderman at dinner (if such has ever 
crossed the fancy of the reader) was iu 
itself enough to produce these associa- 
tions. What then was to be expected 
from the idea of the whole corporation 
together, met in solemn conclave to cele- 
brate, over turtle and venison, the elec- 
tion of the city chiefs !— No matter, 
thought f, I will accept the invitation, 
steel myself against the disgust, and wit- 
ness this new exhibition of life, so utterly 



unknown by us men of the west, in on* 
hereditarily comparative lack of wisdom* 
There was something propitiating in 
the name of the place where the dinner 
was to be given. " Stationer's Hall," 
read well on the broad printed card of 
invitation. This smacks of Literature, 
thought I, and savours of civilization. 
Had it been " Fishmongers' Hall," or 
« Butchers' Hall," or " Bakers' Alley," 
or " The Poultry," I verily believe my 
squeamishuess would have triumphed, 
over my curiosity, and the anticipated 
steams of a surfeit nave risen in the 
throat of my imagination to prevent my be- 
ing of the party. Then I had heard that 
one of the Sheriffs, the senior one too, 
was an eminent publisher. That looked 
well. It was giving literature, in the 
person of its civic representative, the 
whip-hand over sadlery, the profession of 
the junior; and having myself a sort 
of smattering of " the bookish trade," 
I was put in perfect good temper, by 
what I could not help considering a per- 
sonal compliment. 

Being quite ignorant of the city topo- 
graphy east of Temple Bar, I threw 
myself upon the guidance and guardian- 
ship of the driver of the jarvy, which 1 
had hired for the occasion. He drove me 
to the top of an eminence near St Paul's, 
bearing the barbarous appellation of 
Ludgate Hill ; and pulled up, in the 
midst of a crowd of carriages, at the en" 
trance of a narrow passage on the left. 
In a moment 1 was under the portico, 
and ou the steps of the entrance into 
Stationers' Hall, and making my way 
through a group of livery servants, (or 
livery men, Heaven knows which 1 should 
call them,) 1 mingled with the crowd that 
was assembled in the dinner-room. 

A gentleman in black took my card : 
another ushered me through an alley 
of tables decked with festoons of roses 
(to be presently sported under by the 
aldermanic cupidons) — and then up 
some half-dozen steps, into a drawing 
room, hung with portraits of old citizens, 
and other less appropriate pictures, and 
nearly filled by the entertainers and their 
guest 8. 1 was quite astounded by the 
display of corporation costume. About 
every fifth man wore a robe, of one co- 
lour or auotber ; about every tenth a gold 
chain j one iu the hundred bore a badge 
of honour on his breast, in the form of a 
silver plate ; and there were civic digni- 
taries of various degrees, from members 
of the Stationers' <!oropauy, up to the 
Lord Mayor. It was altogether a goodly 
company. 1 am fond of representative 
assemblies, shewing the props and orna- 
ments of corporate power and glory j and 
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here was an epitome of greatness of the 
greatest city in the world! All the nau- 
seous accessaries of filthy trade, were 
kept apart ; and 1 saw before me the 
pith and marrow, without the details, of 
the warehouses, and banking houses, and 
counting-houses, and custom-houses of 
London. 

I was beginning to get entangled in 
rather an agreeable labyrinth of thought, 
when a loud buzz announced the coming 
of something more than common— some 
one superior to the " small deer" that 
dropped in one by one to fill up the herd 
around me. "The Right Hon. George Can- 
ning!" roared out in Stentorian tone by the 
servant at the door (or the usher, or the 
secretary — for 1 am unaffectedly afraid 
of getting into mistakes,) was the signal 
for the entrance of the Minister. He has 
a fine head certainly— Sporzheim could 
not deny it, and a corresponding person 
— I defy Chantry to contradict me j but 
as I am not minister of the interior, 
" further this deponent kooweth not." 
Dinner, which had been kept waiting for 
him and his fidus Achates, Mr.Huskisson, 
was now evidently making its way to- 
wards the table in the next room ; for I 
saw several knowing. looking fellows el- 
bowing through the crowd, and going 
breast high towards the savoury odour 
which came in upon us, like a pack of 
fox bounds in full chase. 1 was hustled 
about without ceremony, and sadly puz- 
zled what to do with myself, when to my 
great delight 1 espied a very pleasant 
fellow, whom 1 had frequently met at 
parties in the west end of the town, 
shoving his way towards me, I, tike the 
tail of a well-pleased dog, was determin- 
ed to be waggish on this occasion, and 
put on a look of anti-recognition. " How 
does my good friend ?" cried he, stretch- 
ing out his band. " Well, God-a-mercy," 
replied I, as Hamlet did to Polonius. 
" bo you not know me ?" asked be, 
taking the cue. " excellent well; you are 
a fishmonger" said I. " Egad, you nave 
it," cried he, laughing—" a sort of fish- 
monger, it is true." " 1 am a plate hun. 
ter, my friend, just now ; so come along: 
1 saw your name on the Sheriff's list, and 
1 contrived to get you the seat next my 
own — in the very heat of the feast too," 
- — " not among the Aldermen, 1 nope," said 
1. " No, no j among the authors, you 
dog ; in the feast of reason and the flow 
of " " What the deuce," interrupt- 
ed I, " have the Sheriffs had the cruelty 
to ask any of that tribe, and add to their 
irritability by a tantalizing taste of these 
doings ?" « Ay, that they have," replied 
he, " and 1*11 lay my life on ft, that, after 
you have spent this evening in their 



circle, you will allow the tribe to be the 
very essence of the invited." We were 
soon seated at the end of one of the three 
tables which were appropriated for the 
leather and prunella part of the s sarin 
blage, and which shot down in parallel 
lines from the top piece, where sat the 
higher classes of the company — the city 
chiefs, the ministerial guests, Members 
of Parliament, Aldermen, &c. 1 q uickly 
bad occasion to rejoice at my situation, 
and began to make my friend useful as a 
shower of the lions. " Come now," said 
I, u raise up your long pole (he's a long- 
headed fellow,) and give me a nod of in- 
formation as to the company. Who is 
he that handles the ladle so scientifically, 
and answers so courteously the many 
troublesome calls upon him ?" " That's 
Doctor K., to whom optics, and music, 
and astronomy, and gastrouomy, are all 
equally familiar, who is giving a practi- 
cal lecture to his neighbours on * the art 
of exhausting and emptying a tureen of 
turtle soup.' " " And he yonder of the 
handsome countenance, with a foreign 
order round his neck, and looking alto- 
gether like the Lord Mayor of litera- 
ture ? M Professor S., the German dramatic 
critic, who can pose our best poets on 
the phraseology of Shakspeare, and who 
has ouly one mult, of devouring the im- 
mortal bard entire, beauties and faults 
alike, just as that hungry common-coun- 
cilman would eat a turtle bolusbolus, 
calipash and calipee indifferently with 
the offal."—" Then that intelligent look- 
ing man in spectacles ?" — " B. the patriot, 
who extracted out of the dungeons of 
Boulogne prison some sharp thorns to 
strew over the rosy bed of the Bourbons.** 
— « Who is the next ?"— " Come, come,'* 
said my friend, « don't think that Til en- 
act the part of Macbetb's witches, and 
tell you the history of all these choice 
spirits while that caldron is boiling on 
the taWe.— How do you like the soap, 
by the bye?"— "Egad, to speak the 
truth," answered I, " I think 'tis mock 
turtle."—" Mock turtle, sir T exclaimed 
a horror-stricken citizen, who overheard 
me, " Mock! good God, sir! have yon 
had none of the green tat ? Waiter ! 
hand over that gemman's plate. Doctor ! 
have the kinduess to fish out n prime 
piece of the flesh tor this gemman. Not 
that, Doctor— some of the green, if yon 
please. — Mock ! mock turtle ! do* sir, do 
me the favour just to let that slip down. 
Mock ! well, what do you say now, eh V* 
— " 1 confess my ignorance, sir," answer- 
ed I, " and acknowledge yoyr civility ."- T - 
" Eat,eat, sir," said be, " and never mind 
compliments. Are yon ready for n glass 
of turtle punch, sir T-" Quite at your 
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ervke, Mr," replied I. " Help yourself 
then out of that 'ere black pint bottle, 
and never mind me. Your health, sir !** 

At this moment a band of wind instru- 
snents ttmck up a stunning strain from 
the gallery, and I moralised on the ad* 
mirsble management which thus gyve 
this apropos interruption to every effort 
at conversation, leaving the company so 
good an excuse for attending solely to the 
more solid duties of the day. The music 
sever ceased till the first course was re- 
moved; and the keen edge of appetite 
being by that time taken off, the coun- 
tenances around me individually bright- 
ened up. The officially robed gentlemen, 
who bad all sat down in their trappings, 
now threw them away, with the excep- 
tion of the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs, who 
still shone in all their glorious cap&ri- 
aons of scarlet, gold, and ermine. 

The second course was served: the 
mask began again; but the leader, like 
bis prototype Timotheus, adapted his 
strains to the melting mood of the 
listeners, and allowed a free flow to 
the stream of wit that went round. 
Jokes old and new, bad puns, and quaint 
quotations, were quite the order of the 
day. One of the UUrati was carving a 
batfMb of v en i so n. He sent a liberal 
portion to another of the elect— oat the 
Lord Maya* or the Sheriffs. "I thank 
you for dry venison, Master Shallow," 
quoth U«a helped. a Master Pag*, much 
good may it do your geo£ heart," was 
the apt reply. "Ah!" cried a third, 
who was helped to a slice nearest the 
edge, « that was the most ankindest cut of 
all;" and Immediately added, as the 
carver loaded his plate with sweet sauce, 
«Obe! Jam set*."— "Why, it b'at 
yam," said • fourth—* we sathors all 
eat jetty with our venison.— * Ever smce 
the days of Atdm$ GtZO-us," mutteced 
a Mb. A hundred pans and re p a r t e es , 
dl tall as had, and therefore quite as 
pleasant, went round. " Toils moo 
ami, voile la hoate da rAegkserre, 
aasse grand owe k f r e a Va a fli / e'est cette 
fowrthette-lsy' exclaimed a taleated- 
lonftdnaj Frenchman to his opposite neigh- 
bour, having made various vain attempts 
so eat, with she aid of a two-pronged 
ateet fer*, so me green peas watch had been 
forced for t his o ccasi on . *Oni*moncber. w 
replied Ms wteod, je voni Men qw ene 
vows met aux trwvawx forces."— " Whet 
stagnate Is that!** asked one of the 
Scotch authors. CaHis," said B. « Nae, 
rU be Imaged ef fc'sGaehcV'irestSed the 
8eet, * 1 dlntm come from the braes 
o'Banaock to be bambooaled that way.** 
— *AmJ who is the indignant Fsench- 
manr asked 1 to my Wend. "Felix B." 
answered he, "one of the wtttest writers 



in the wittiest paper in wVwis, the Miroir; 
be is just come over to comment on 
English customs, and he begins you see 
by a subject that has point io it." 

The table once more cleared, JVo* 
*oMr, .Homme, was warbled forth by the 
public singers with exquisite melody. 
Then came the toasts— then the speeches, 
all moderate and manly— just what a 
public character and a political oration 
ought to be; and in here paying My 
tribute to the talents of the performer*, 
let me not forget the superetceltent toast- 
master, who, mounted on an eminence 
behind the Chief Magistrate's chain 
with a glass in his hand, prepared tht 
company for their duty by the oft-reite- 
rated sounds of, "Are ye charged* 



gemmenr 



'Gemrnen, clear 



your 



charge P*— and then repeated the 
nouncement of each successive toast, in 
a voice which, compared to the chair* 
man's, was a culverln replying to a pop- 
gun, and which, when his Lordship called 
out, K Three times three f answered, 
"Hip, hip, hurra!" as naturally as thb 
Irish echo, that whenever any one cried, 
w How do you do this morning ?" was sure 
to answer, * Very well, thattk ye." 

I wish I could now come to a climax 
worthy of my subject, and say in one short 
sentence alt that it deserves. I can truly 
declare that 1 never spent a more social 
evening, nor witnessed a feast of greater 
propriety. On quitting my lodgings I 
had provided myself with a ease of 
lancets, in the certainty of havmg my 
smattering of surgical skill called m to 
the aid of some suffocating gonramnd ; 
but I solemnly protest I never saw more 
temperance or decorum in words or 
action. The only vein I saw breathed 
during the day was one of food fellow- 
ship and good humour. Men of many 
nations were there, English. Irish, and 
Scotch— with German, French, and other 
foreigners— but all, as it were, of otto 
family. Men of all professions and 
parties, of the most opposite extremes, 
and all touching. Lawyers and clients, 
reviewers and authors, smiting and 
chatting together— the wolf playing with 
the kid. Radicals and Tories, Lord 
Mayor and Minister, bandying compli- 
ments— the lamb lying down with the 
lion t— all, in short, a scene of primitive 
simplicity and peace. 

■ -' * 
BUST OF GOETHS. 

Tfa* statuary Flatters at Paris, ins 
just finished a bast of Goethe for the 
Rrfceof flase* Weimar. Iti 
• companion to the bust of Lsrdl 
which the ssan* art** h 
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GILBERT! GILBERT ! 

Th* idea generally conveyed to us by 
historians of Thomas a'Becketis that of a 
Ynere haughty priest, who tried to elevate 
the religious power above the civil. But 
in looking more narrowly into the ac- 
counts of him, it appears that for a great 
part of his life be was a merry layman, 
was a great falconer, feaster, aud patron, 
as well as a man of business ; and be wore 
all characters with such unaffected plea- 
santness to all ranks that he was called the 
delight of the Western World. 
All on a sudden, to every body's surprise, 
Henry the 2d, fromCbancellor, made him 
Archbishop ; and with equal suddenness, 
though retaining his affability, the new 
nead of the English Church put off all his 
worldly graces and pleasures (save and 
except a rich gown over his sackcloth); 
and in the midst of a gaycourt,became the 
most mortified of ascetics. Instead of 
hunting and hawking, he paced a solitary 
cloister ; instead of his wine he drank fen- 
nel water, and in lieu of soft clothing, he 
indulged his back in stripes. 

This phenomenon has divided the opi- 
nions of the moral critics. Some insist that 
Berket' was religiously in earnest, and 
think the change natural to a man of the 
world whose heart had been struck with 
reflection. Others see in it notbiug but 
ambition. We certainly think that the 
three parts of the truth are with the 
Utter; and that Becket, suddenly enabled 
to dispute a kind of sovereignty with his 
Prince and friend, gave way to the new 
temptation, just as he had done to his 
falconery, and fine living. But the com- 
plete alteration in bis way of life, — the 
enthusiasm which enabled him to set up 
so different a greatness against his former 
one, — shews, that his character partook at 
least of as much sincerity as would en- 
able him to delude himself in 'good taste. 
In proportion as his very egotism was 
concerned, it was likely that such a man 
would exalt the gravity and importance 
'of his new calling. Ha bad flourished at 
an earthly court ; he now wished to be as 
great a man in the eyes of another; and 
worldly power, which was at once to be 
enjoyed and despised by virtue of his 
religions office, had a zeal given to its 
possession, of which the incredulousness 
of mere insincerity could know nothing. 

Thomas a'Beeket may have inherited 
his portion of the romantic from bis 
mother, whose history is a singular one:— 
His father Gilbert Becket, who was after- 
wards a flourishing citizen, portreave of 
London, was in bis youth a soldier in the 
.crusades; and being taken prisoner, be- 
.came slave to an Emir or Saracen prince. 
By degrees he obtained the confidence of 



his master, and was admitted to his com- 
pany, where he met a personage who be- 
came more attached *o him. Tbb was 
Matilda, the Emir's daughter. Whether 
by her means or not does not appear, but 
after some time he contrived to escape. 
The lady with her loving heart followed 
him. She knew, they say, but two 
words of his language, London and Gil- 
bert ; and by repeating the former she ob- 
tained a passage in a vessel, arrived ia 
England, and found her trusting way to 
the metroplis.— She tben took her other ta- 
lisman, and went from street to street, 
pronouncing Gilbert. A crowd collected 
about her wherever she went, asking of 
course a thousand questions, and to all she 
had but one answer— Gilbert! Gilbert! 
She found her faith in it sufficient. Chance, 
or her determination to go though every 
street, brought her at last t o the one in 
which be wbo had won her heart in slavery, 
was living in a prosperous condition. The 
crowd drew the family to the window: bis 
servant recognized her; and Gilbert 
Becket took to his arms, and his bridal 
bed, the fair infidel, who was [previously 

baptized at St. Paul's Church. 

___ ^ 

Parody from Thomson's Seasons. 



SOON m the Trrm is trembling o'er the Courts, 
And miptmifed displays the bulky brief, 
In*idc 1 1] i It? (fill ball the lawyer* stand 
fit or*l*r ilow | tmch by the one he knows, 
To bear tile ttnfhty bar, end aggravate, 
By opiaiuui iptctoot, the vile load. 
At olio they ojrtn, and fill the damask pooch, 
WLiI* through the well-paid band the legal tali, 
Too ktf*l «riodel, and the legal jest, 
Fly quick, io eh** the tediooa attendance, 
--« ...mI tkuitU the gloomy boars away. 
Behind, the lean Clerks stand, with brief in 

bend. 
And •« knowing" look about on every tide 
With heavy eye: foal tbeir stomachs empty,— 
They stand in ■Hence, while every whore 
Fee after fee their master*' pockets fill. 
Be not too stingy, generous men 1 but give 
From the *• sovereign" purse, without a grudge, 
Tbe^stipend worthy I — Think i oh, gnmfaT 

Hew good the Legislature was to you • 
In adding to your business gainful. 

To* 



»•**■. -w*»«F|»7 wraicua %m yvor mi 
tging 'round you. like the bees of Hybla, 
o a pittance small. 
Nor. 1, 18M. HENRI. 

• Alluding to the late repeal of the Stamp act, 
a measure supposed by the members of the legal 
profession as likely tobsaeit them considerably. 

FROM THE ITALIAN OF ARlOSTO. 
Original. 

When fortune smiles, and life is fair. 
Seek not the gem of friendship there : 
When true and false are mlMrlina near. 
They both may seem alike oncers. 
But when the storms of sorrow lower. 
And pale distress asserts her power. 
The cloud that first o'ercasts the sky. 
Will bid the friends of fortune fly. ' 
But one who truly loved before, 
Will only change to love the more, M. 
Digitized by GOOgle 
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JOHN TRADESCANT. 



Tais learned and truly valuable man, 
to whom posterity is mainly indebted for 
the introduction of Botany in this king- 
dom, was, according to Anthony Wood, a 
Fleming, or a Dutchman. We are 
informed by Parkinson, • that be had 
travelled into most parts of Europe, and 
into Barbery, and there remains a tradi- 
tion, that in 1620 John Tradescant 
entered himself on board a privateer 
going against the Algerines, that he 
might hare an opportunity of bringing 
apricot trees from that country. 

In his travels he is supposed to have 
collected not only plants and seeds, bnt 
most of those curiosities of every sort, 
which, after his death, were given by his 
son to the famous Elias Ashmole, and 
deposited in his museum at Oxford. 

On what occasion and -at what period 
he came into England, is not precisely 
ascertained, but it may be supposed to 
have been about the end of Queen Eli- # 
zabeth'e reign, or the beginning of that 
of James I. He is said to have been for 
a considerable time in the service of Lord 
Treasurer Salisbury and Lord Weston. 
About 1029 be obtained the title of 
gardener to Charles 1. ; he was a man of 
extraordinary curiosity, and the first in 
this country who made any considerable 
collection of the subject of natural 
history. He had a son of the same 
name, who took a voyage to Virginia, 
whence he returned with many new 
plants. They were the means of intro- 
ducing a variety of curious species into 
this kingdom, several of which bore their 
Tradescant's spiderwort and 



offer are well known to this day j and 
Linnaeus has immortalized them among 
the botanists, by making a new genus 
under their names of the spiderwort, 
which had been before called ephemeron* 
He lived in a great house at South 
Lambeth, where there is reason to think 
his museum was frequently visited by 
persons of rank who became benefactors 
thereto; among these were King Charles 
. the First, Henrietta Maria his Queen, 
Archbishop Laud, George Duke of 
Buckingham, Robert and William Cecil, 



Earls of Salisbury, and many other per- 
sons of distinction. 

.The Tradescants were usually called 
Tradeskin by their contemporaries ; the 
name is uniformly so spelt in the parish 
register, and by Flatman the painter, 
who, in a poem, mentions Tradescant's 
collection : 

"Thus John Tradeskin starves our won- 

: # deringeyes, 

By boxing up his new-found rarities." 

The elder Tradescant died in 1652, and 
the son in 1662; the curious monument 
was erected by Hester, the relict of John 
Tradescant the son; a beautiful drawing 
of it in its original state is in thePepysian 
library at Cambridge; they have been 
engraved in the Philosophical Transac- 
tions. An engraving of it in its present 
state is placed t aa a vignette at the head 
of this article. It is covered on each of 
its four sides with sculptures; viz, on 
the North, a crocodile, shells, &c. and a 
view of some Egyptian buildings ; on 
the South, broken columns, corinthian 
capitals, &c. supposed to be ruins in 
Greece, or some eastern countries ; on 
the East, Tradescant arms : on a bend 
three fleurs-de-lys, impaling a lion 
passant; on the West, a hydra, and 
under it a skull, various figures of trees, 
&c in relievo, adorn the four corners of 
this monument ; over it is placed a hand- 
some tablet of black marble, with the 
following inscription : 

Know, stranger, ere thou pass beneath 

this stone, 
Lye John Tradescant, grandsire, 

father, son ; 
The last dy'd in bis spring ; the other 

two 
Liv'd till they had traveil'd Art and 

Nature through, 
As by their choice collections may 

appear, 
Of what is rare in land, in sea, in air ; 
Whilst they (as Homer's Iliad in a nut) 
A world of wonders in one closet shut ; 
These famous Antiquaj-iansthat had been, 
Both Gardiners to the Rose and Lily 



Queen, 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE MAGAZINES. 



Transplanted now tbenmelves^Ieep here; 

and when 
Angels shall with their trumpets waken 

men, 
And fire shall purge the world, these 

hence shall rise, 
And change this Garden for a Paradise. 

Formerly the three following lines were 
on the monument, but when it was 
repaired in 1773 by public subscription, 
they were left out : 

This monument was erected at 
the charge of Hestml 
Tradesc am t, the relict of . 
John Tradbsclht, late 
deceased, who was buried 
the 26 th of April IflaMs. 

Zpt Spirit ef #c ®aatji«e^ 

HONOURS, TITLES, AND 

NOBILITY. 



tradesman, and the other two belong H 
what you call the old nobility - y to tell 
you the truth, l~dou't know what m 
meant by old nobility, when young 
people are such ; then you talk some* 
times of iufaeritsoce and creation, now I 
should think that this was putting the 
cart before the horse. I am sure Uui 
creation goes before inheritance, and yet 
I saw a peer of creation, ss you call if, 
give way to one by inheritance. Now 1 
can swear that the latter was a peer, for 
I saw him created, as you call it, in the 
Gazette, and yet I beheld him take but 
plsce beiew the other, who could not I* 



qeite so sure of his title after pe unrig 
through so many generations and so 
many centuries as are set down in the 



•'YiitutwlanafcUltas.*' 

(Prom the European afsgauae.) 
"I'M sere ldid not intend to affront 
Lady Lsbradore yesterday, when 1 ratted 
ber Ma'am." < Ma'am !' saU she, <you 
little ill-bred cur, why don't your mamma 
teach you breeding, when she boasts of 
your being so clever ? the first thing that 
people of quality ought to do, is to teach 
their children politcnon y -t o make them 
get the Court Calender at their fingers' 
ends, in order that they may pay due 
respect to their friends and visitor*. 
You weU know that I am Z*e> l*bra- 
dore, and your not saying, < your lady, 
chip,' was from isapertmeneet — you 
could hate said no less than JaYa* to 
Mrs. Qeveau^yonrslster'syu ci ne s s.* " 
Thus spoke Harry Femrre, with tearful 
eye, to his mother, in relating what had 
just happened, and concluding his earn- 
plaint by, a for amy part, 1 warn that 
there were no titles or distinctions at all j 
they only get one into a cnap o s, an d a w ed 
confusion, envy, and strife. There's 
Lsdy Bab, my aunt, was in a ferer 
because Cousin Rosa took precedence of 
ber, from inadvertence, who, * forsooth,' 
to use Lady Bab's own word, was only 
the Honourable Miss Now, 1 

should think that HonevreM* was 
beyond Lord or Lady; hot 1 am told 
that it is otherwise. A plague upon all 
quality; the more 1 learn the more I 
am perplexed on the f object There are 
Lady Labradore, and the Countess of 
Grandville, and her sister the Marchi- 
oness, and Sir St. Leger Neville's wifiy- 
every one of them is called My Lady, 
Your Ladyship, and yet one of them is 
the wife of a general, the other of a 



« You talk fikc a little aisa 
pletou," replied bis mother mikMy, 
Lady Labradore showed ber pride nod 
ill temper, by rabutdag you so sharply; 
she speaks with the warmth of a avoir*, 
in advocating the cause of nobility, and 
it is not astonishing to me that the lowest 
rank thereof should; fight for the higher 
ones" (there was satire and a little moo 
cent maiiciousiessm this ramark), « but 
yet, my child, aha baa a right to we 
called Led* Labradore, to he ad ib lan d 
sccosiojumaV as your la dysh ip, elthouwfc 
madam can never uaTund the lady, and b, 
on some oc ca s i on s, applioaate 10 a 
duchess; nay farther, Madame da ftueee 
is the highest rank of law female Maud 
ras^ as Monsieur ate? the male (there 
twine no Dauphin), and indeed to be 
the firstlsdy or gentleman of n country, 
»a prood title, and bus samc t hm g de 



gnat and amiable in it j the tauter hi such 
as would weH have suited bis p re s ent 
Majesty George the Bewrtb, wtww Prmee 
of Wales; but, ia order to avoid those 
scenes happening again, 1 

giro yon a short lecture on oebf My, 

first to begin with Lady " 



never emit her title, and do not < 
ber husband as a sacee tradesman, be is 
a very seapacanble ctmmeter j a magiatrani , 
a landholder, a roan of fortune, and, 
what » better maw nN that, an honest 
man. He made bis mo n ey hi Indie, and 
m now a great indigo merchant t be baa 
been anight n few years ago, for what 
was conceived bJa m er itorio us services, 
and any one who is oowddered worthy of 
oksninmbybis hi**;, owghtmaeeswU 
oared mtyhstsubjccUiaooefaly. Lsdy 
L.niamsdmr John for bm title, and is, 
Of onurse, Jml i m af It, It becomes a 

bad of that no snore. Come into the 
library, and I will begin say lesson, 
however unfit a woman may be finrovcb 
a task. "Ernests are a meat ancient, 
illustrious order; their 



HONOURS, TITLE* Ice. 



sUadhiri on record. Meaiine resounded 
with theV praises. We read in the 
ancient history of a sister kingdom, 
Ireland, that the elective monarch could 
not be such, without having previously 
received the honour of knighthood) all 
monarchs hear orders of knighthood, and 
mis alone must give a dignity to the 
name, when former deeds of high desert 
have not stamped it with a more prrsonal 
impression of actual service performed. 
Knights are military and civil, decorated 
with ornaments and badges, or merely 
distinguished by a name which gives them 
a step above the commoner, however 
well born j and of this last class is Sir 
John Labradore. The term Lord is 
applicable to all nobility, from the 
monarch to the Baron, Our sovereign 
Lord the King, my Lord Duke, the Lord 
Bishop, tlie Earl, Viscount, and Baron, 
these are all Lords. There are also Lords 
of the Manor, Lords of the Admiralty, 
and even a Lord Mayor, and Lords of 
Trade, however at variance with the ideas 
of chivalry, from wbich the pomp and 
pride of neraldy are drawn. These Lords 
make ladies, by forming matrimonial 
alliances with them^ and as such con- 
tracts should be honourable, in order to 
preserve parity of race, the last order, 
that of barons, has the privilege of 
making their children honourable, whilst 
right honourable is prefixed to the 
baron's title ; implying, that the higher 
the title,* the more scrupulously should 
honour be kept in view, and held up to 
higher notice. The viscount has the 
same prerogative. The earl confers a 
title of courtesy on his elder son, and 
makes his daughters all ladies by like 
tenure— 1-ady Mary, Lady Louisa, Lady 
Anne. The marquis follows in higher 
succession — most noble, the duke, who. in 
the olden times, was always considered as 
duke and prince*, confers a more exalted 
name on bis heir of primogeniture, who 
is a marquis or earl by courtesy, all the 
other children being ennobled, such as 
Lord John, Lord Spencer, Lady Geor- 
gians* ice. &e. The duke is occasionally 
addressed as my lord duke, and your 
grace, her grace is a charming title, when 
she appears so by name and by nature, 
but at all eveuts, her coronet fixes the 
honour on her brow. An archbishop is 
his grace, an impressive title, and one 
which be ought ever to keep in view. 
* Dux et Pripietps, 4h# leader and com- 
sunder, just as Comes (from whence contit is 
derived }, it the companion of the commander, 
titer bin hi command, and Ska vies Comas, or 
vissoant, bis lieutenant end seat in authority. 



TbekuigbUod knigUt't companion (the esquire) 
f rare alio in chivalrous bittory, but (he knight 
of tn address is frr different, and the esquire any 



IS* 



An ambassador and governor, as also a 
general commanding, are distinguished 
by "His Excellency," purporting that 
they should all excel in wisdom, in dis- 
cipline, and (the latter) in valour. Right 
Reverend, and Reverend, give reverence 
to the clerical profession (in catholic 
countries), the Cardinal is His Eminence, 
and the pope His Holiness, the former 
being required to be eminent in learning, 
in purity of life, and in holy seal, the 
latter being the bead of the church, and 
considered as the summit of sanctity to 
be looked up to. The imperial diadem 
gives the preference of imperial majesty, 
(and in the person of the Emperor of 
Austria) is the descendant of the Caesars. 
The Czar means the same thing, although 
be certainly is not a king of the Romans. 
Imperial highness is a branch of the 
imperial stock. Royal highness is kingly 
every where. Highness is a step above 
duke; serene highness is still more 
characteristic. 1 had almost forgotten 
the doge of Venice, who is his serenity. 
Thus holiness, eminence, serenity, ma- 
jesty, altitude, grace, excellence, most 
noble character, right honourable name 
and conduct. Honour (the honourable), 
lordliness, and command, are the ingre- 
dients of nobility, the origin of titles, the 
cause of distinction, the objects for pre. 
cedence, and the leases of inheritance. 
Creation must be prior to succession— 
succes&iou follows it j merit ought to 
be the cause of them, and we accordingly 
see grants and patents of nobility made 
out either for a term or in perpetuity. 
Long possession, like age, commands 
respect and precedence, although the 
deserts of the ancient and modern peer 
may be the same." The good lady 
concluded by observing, "That an 
unholy pontiff, ignorant eminence, 
grovelling majesty, his highness attached 
to low vice, and serenity so miscalled, 
were monstrously out of place, graceless 
graces, ignoble nobles (so by their con- 
duct), dishonourable right honourables 
and honourables, proud ladies and simple 
knights without any thing else to recom- 
mend them, must be very apt to bring 
nobility into disrepute. In point of 
decorations, the star ought always to 
glitter upon the breast of exalted senti- 
ment, and the military badge should 
alone be affixed to the brave and bold 
heart, fraught with manhood and feeling." 
Thus ended the first lecture. Henry 
shook his head, for he was not thoroughly 
convinced, nor, as yet, sufficiently in- 
formed upon the subject > it was there- 
fore agreed, that it should be resumed at 
a future period, with the history of 
Vji giawi and the peerage upon the table. 
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THE TOUCHY LADY. 

(From the New Monthly Magazine.) 

One of the roost unhappy persons 
whom it has been my fortune to en- 
counter, is a pretty woman of thirty, 
or thereabout, healthy, wealthy, and of 
good repute, with a fine house, a fine 
Family, and an excellent husband. A 
solitary calamity renders all these blex v 
sings of no avail :— the gentlewoman is 
touchy. This affliction has given a 
colour to her whole life. Her biography 
lias a certain martial dignity, like the 
history ofa nation ; she dates from battle 
to battle, and passes her days in an 
interminable civil war. 

The first person w)to, long before she 
could speak, had the misfortune to offend 
the young lady, was her nurse ; then in 
quick succession four nursery maids, 
who were turned away, poor things! 
because Miss Anne could not abide 
them ; then her brother Harry, by being 
born and diminishing her importance; 
then three governesses ; then two writing- 
masters ; then oue music-mistress ; then 
a whole school. Ou leaving school, 
affronts multiplied of course ; and she 
has been in a constant miff with servants, 
tradespeople, relations and friends, ever 
since; so that although really pretty 
fat least she would be so if it were not 
/or a standing frown and a certain 
watchful defying look in her eyes), de- 
cidedly clever and accomplished, and par- 
ticularly charitable, as far as giving money 
goes, (your ill-tempered woman has 
often that redeeming grace,) she is known 
only by ber one absorbing quality of 
touchiness, and is dreaded and hated 
accordingly by every one who has the 
honour of her acquaintance. 

Paying her a visit is one of the most 
formidable things that can be imagined, 
one of the trials which in a small way 
demand the greatest resolution. It is so 
difficult to find what to say. You must 
make up your mind to the affair, as you 
do when going into a shower-bath. 
Differing from ber is obviously pulling 
the string; and agreeing with her too 
often or too pointedly is nearly as bad : 
she then suspects you of suspecting her 
infirmity, of which she has herself a 
glimmering consciousness, and treats 
you with a sharp touch of it accordingly. 
But what is there that she will not sus- 
pect ? Admire the colours of a new car- 
pet, and she thinks you are looking at 
some invisible hole ; praise the pattern 
of a morning cap, and she accuses you 
of thinking it too gay. She has an inge- 
nuity of perverseness which brings all 
subjects nearly to a level. The mention 



of her neighbours is evidently taboo, 
since it is at least twenty to one but she 
is in a state of affront with nine-tenths 
of them : her own family are also taboo 
for the same reason. Books are parti- 
cularly unsafe. She stands vibrating on 
the pinnacle where two fears meet, 
ready to be suspected of blue-stockingi«ni 
on the one hand, or of ignorance and 
frivolity on the other, just as the work 
you may chauce to name happens to be 
recondite or popular; nay sometimes 
the same production shall excite both 
feelings. " Hare you read Hajji Baba," 
said 1 to her one day last winter. "Hajj 
Baba the Persian?"—" Really, Ma'am, I 
am no orientalist."—" Hajji Baba, the 
cleVer Persian tale?" continued I, de- 
termined not to be daunted. •* I believe 
Miss R." rejoined she, " that you think 
1 have nothing better to do than to read 
novels." Andsosbesnip-snapstotbeendof 
the visit. Even the Scotch novels, which 
she does own to reading, are no resource 
iu her desperate case. There we are 
shipwrecked on the rocks oftaste. A differ- . 
ence there is fatal. She takes to those deli- 
cious books as personal property, and 
spreads over them the prickly shield of 
her protection in the same spirit with 
which she appropriates her husband and 
her children ; is huffy if you prefer Guy 
Mannering to the Antiquary, and quite 
jealous if you presume to praise Jeanie 
Deans ; thus cutting off his Majesty's 
lieges from the most approved topic of 
discussion amongst civilized people, a 
neutral ground as open and various aa 
the weather, and far more delightful. 
But what did I say ? The very weather 
is with her no prudent word. She pre- 
tends to skill in that science of gueasee 
commonly called weather-wisdom, and a 
fog, or a shower, or a thunder-storm, or 
the blessed sun himself, may have been 
rash enough to contradict her bodements, 
and put her out of humour for the day. 

Her own name has all her life long 
been a fertile source of misery to this 
unfortunate lady. Her maiden name was 
Smythe, Anne Smythe. Now Smythe, 
although perfectly genteel and unexcep- 
tionable to look at, a pattern appellation 
on paper, was in speaking no way dis- 
tinguished from the thousands of com- 
mon Smiths who cumber the world. 
She never beard that u word of fear," 
especially when introduced to a new 
acquaintance, without looking as if she 
longed to spell it. Anne was bad enough ; 
people had housemaids of that name, as 
if to make a confusion ; and her grand- 
mamma insisted on omitting the final e, 
in which important vowel was seated all 
it could boast of elegance or dignity; 
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and once a brother of fifteen, the identical 
brother Harry, an Etonian, a pickle, one 
of that order of clever boys who seem 
born for the torment of their female 
re tat ire*, foredoomed their sinter's tool 
to cross, actually went bo far as to call 
her Nanny! She did not box his ears, 
although bow near her tingling fingers* 
ends approached to that consummation, 
it is not my business to tell. Having 
suffered so much from the perplexity of 
her equivocal maiden name, she thought 
herself most lucky in pitching on the 
thoroughly well-looking and well sound- 
ing appellation of Morley for the rest of 
her life. Mrs. Morley— -nothing could 
be better. For onre there was a word 
that did not affront her. The first alloy 
to this satisfaction was her perceiving on 
the bridal cards, Mr. and Mrs. B. Mor- 
ley, and bearing that close to their 
future residence lived a rich bachelor 
ancle, till whose death that fearful 
diminution of her consequence, tlie 
Mrs. B., must be endured. Mrs. B.! 
The brow began to wrinkle— jut it was 
the night before the wedding, the uncle 



npensatton for the 
thirty 1 



crime of being born thirty years before 
bis nephew, in the shape of a superb set 
of emeralds, and by a fortunate mistake, 
she had taken it into her head that B. 
in the present case stood for Basil, so 
that the loss of dignity being compensated 
by an encrease of elegance, she bore the 
shock pretty well. It was not till the 
nest morning, during the ceremouy, that 
the full extent of her misery burst upon 
her, and she found that B. stood not for 
Basil, but for Benjamin. Then the veil 
fell off; then the full horror of her situ- 
ation, the affront of being a Mrs. Ben- 
jamin, stared ber full in the face; and 
certainly but for the accident of her 
being struck dumb by indignation, she 
never would have married a roan so 
ignobly christened. Her fate has been 
even worse than then appeared probable; 
for her husbaud, an exceedingly popular 
and convivial person, was known all 
over his own country by the familiar 
diminutive of his ill-omened appellation ; 
so that she found herself not merely a 
Mrs. Benjamin, but a Mrs. Ben., the 
wife of a Ben. Morley, junior, esq. (for 
the peccant uncle was also godfather and 
namesake) the future mother of a Ben 
Morley the third—Oh, the Miss Smith, 
the Ann, even the Nancy, shrank into 
nothing when compared with that short 
word. 

Neither is she altogether free from 
misfortunes on her side of the house. 
There is a terrible misalliance in her own 
family. Her favourite aunt, the widow 



of an officer, with five portionless chil- 
dren, became one fair morning the wife 
of a rich mercer in Che ap aide, thus at a 
stroke gaining comfort and losing caste. 
The manner in which this affected poor 
Mrs. Ben. Morley, bipconceiveeble. She 
talked of the unhappy connexion, as aunts 
are wont to talk when nekes get paired 
at Gretna Green, wrote a formal renun- 
ciation of the culprit, and has considered 
herself insulted ever since if any ones 
mentions a silk gown in her presence. 
Another affliction, brought on her by her 
own family, is the production of a farce 
by her brother Harry (born for her 
plague) at Covent Garden Theatre. The 
farce was damned, as the author (a clever 
young Templar) declares, most deserved- 
ly. He bore the catastrophe with great 
heroism ; and celebrated its downfall by 
venting sundry good puns and drinking 
an extra bottle of claret ; leaving to Anne, 
sister Anne, the pleasant employment of 
fuming over his discomfiture,— a task 
which she performed con amom. Acton, 
manager, audience and author, seventeen 
newspapers and three magazines, had 
the misfortune to displease her on this 
occaaioo ;--in snort, the whole towov 
Theatres and newspapers, critics and 
the drama, have been banished from her 
conversation ever since. She would aa 
lieve talk of a silk-mercer. 

Next after her visitors, her correspon- 
dents are to be pitied ; they had need 
look to their Fs and Q's, their spelling 
and their stationary. If yon write a 
note to her, be sure that the paper is the 
best double post, hotpressed and gilt- 
edged ; that your pen is in good order; 
that your u dear madams" have a proper 
mixture of regard and respect ; and that 
your foldings and sealings are unexcep* 
tionable. She is of a sort to faint at the 
absence of an envelope, and to die of a 
wafer. Note, above all, that your address 
be perfect; that your to be not forgotten ; 
that the offending Benjamin be omitted ; 
and that the style and title of her 
mansion, Srawford Manob, House, 
be set forth in full glory. And when 
this is achieved, make up yoor mind to 
ber taking some inexplicable affront 
after all. Thrice fortunate would he be 
who could put twenty words together 
without affrontiug her. Besides, she is 
great at a scornful reply, and shall keep 
up a quarrelling correspoodetice with any 
lady in Great Britain. Her letters are 
like challenges ; and, but for the protec- 
tion of the petticoat, she would have 
fought fifty duels before now, and have 
been either killed or quieted long ago. 

If her husband had been of ber temper, 
she would have brought him into twenty 
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scrapes, but be is as unlike her as possi- 
ble? a good-humoured tattling creature* 
with a perpetual festivity of temper, and 
a propensity to motion and laughter, and 
all sorti of merry mischief* like a school- 
boy in the holidays, which felicitous per- 
sonage be resembles bodily in his round 
ruddy handsome race, his dancing black 
eyes, curling hair^nd light active fiffure, 
the youngest man that ever saw forty. 
His pursuits bare the same happy juve- 
nility. In the summer he fUbes and 
plays cricket ♦, in the winter be bunts and 
courses $ and what with grouse and par- 
tridges, pheasants and woodcocks, wood- 
pigeons and flappers, ha contrives pretty 
tolerably to shoot all the year round . 
Moreover, he attends revels, assises, and 
qua itcr ^sessions j drives stage coaches, 
patroniaes plays, is steward to concerts, 
goes to every dance within forty miles, 
and talks of standing for the county ; so 
that he has no time to quarrel with his 
wife or for her, and affronts her twenty 
i an hour, simply by giving her her 



To the popularity of this universal 
favourite, for the restless sociability of his 
temper is invaluable in a dull country 
neighbourhood* bis wife certainly owes 
the toleration which bids fair to render 
her incorrigible. She is fast approaching 
to the melancholy condition of a privi- 
leged person, one put out of the pale of 
civilized society. People have left off 
being angry with her, and begin to shrug 
up their shoulders and say it is her way, 
a species of placability which only pro- 
yokes her the more. Fur my part,! have 
too great a desire to obtain her good 
opinion to think of treating ber in so 
shabby a manner; and as it Is morally 
certain that we shall never be friends 
uastst we visit, 1 intend to try the effect 
of 'mfs>mtercourse, and to break with ber 
outright. If she reads this article, winch 
is very likely, for she takes the New 
Monthly, (she is really a person of taste), 
and I think the title will catch ber eye,— 
if she rends only half a page, she will 
inevitably have done with me, and with 
the Magazine. If not, there can hardly 
be any lack of a sufficient quarrel in her 
company ; and then, when we have ceased 
to speak or to curtsey, and fairly sent 
each other to Coventry, there can be no 
reason why we should not be on as civil 
terms as if the one Kved at Calcutta and 
the other at New York. K. 



ANTIQUITY OF OUR POPU- 
LAR DIVERSIONS. 

The manual dexterity of exhibiting 
cups and balls, is of very great antiquity j 
and feats of rope-dancing and horse- 
manship were first brought from Egypt 
to Constantinople; from Turkey they 
travelled to Rome, and thence soon spread 
over all Europe. The Romans are said 
to have taught an elephant to dance on a 
rope stretched across the theatre ; and 
such was the confidence placed in the 
dexterity of this unwieldy creature, that 
a person always mounted him when be 
performed this extraordinary feat. 

Puppet-shows were well known smear 
the ancients. Plato and Aristotle bothr 
tkm Dsedulus, who was said to hare 
statues, not only with locomotive 
power, but which were obliged to be tied 
down to prevent their running away. 
Aristotle describes a wooden Venus muds' 
by this ingenious mechanist, to which 
motion was communicated by quick silver. 
When the astonished Greeks beheld it, 
they cried out, " it will soon walk.*' Some 
writers of the next generation absolutely' 
affirmed that it did walk. 

Speaking-figures were as ancient ns 
the oracles of Greece and Egypt. At 
what latent period they were revived and 
fell into the hands of jugglers, b not 
precisely known. Reits mentions a man 
named Iron, an Englishman, who asto- 
nished Charles II. and all his court with a 
speaking-figure, till one of the pages 
discovered a Romish priest in the adjoin- 
ing apartment, answering the Questions 
that were whispered to the wooden bead, 
through a pipe directly opposite to it. 

THE DERVISE. 

A Dim vise was journeying alone in 
the deserts, when two merchants sud- 
denly met him. " You nave lost a 
camel," said be, to the merchants. " In-, 
deed we have," they replied. " Was be not 
blind in his right eye ? and lame in 'bis 
left leg?" said the dervise. "He was,** 
replied the merchants. "Had be not 
lost a tooth ? n said the dervise. "He 
had,** rejoined the 'merchants. " And 
was be not loaded with honey on one 
side, and wheat on the other?" " Most 
certainly he was," they replied, "and 
as you have seen him so lately, and 
marked him so psrticularly, you can, 
in all probability, conduct us unto him. 
"My friends," said the dervise, "1 have 
never seen your camel, nor ever heard 
of him, but from you." " A pretty 
story, truly," said the merchants, " but 
where are the jewels which formed a 
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part of Ins Cargo. 9 * "I have neither 
aeeo your camd, nor your jewels," re- 
peated the derviae. On this they seized 
his person* and forthwith hurried him 
before the cadi, where, on the strictest 
■earcb, nothing could be found upon 
him, nor could any evidence whatever be 
adduced to convict him, either of false- 
hood, or theft. They, were then about 
to proceed against him or a sofwrsty 
when the derviae, with grant calmness, 
thus addressed the court ; M I hare been 
mach amused with year surprise, and 
own that there has been some ground* 
for your suspicions; but I have livest 
long, and alone j and I can find asmfle, 
scope for observations, even in a desert. 
I knew that 1 had crossed the track of a- 
camel that had strayed from its owner, 
because 1 saw no mark of human foesstep 
on the same route; I knew the animal 
was blind in one eye, hetauaa it hnsV 
cropped the herbage only en one side of 
its path j and I perceived that it was 
lame in one leg, (rum the mint impression 
which that particular foot bad produced 
upon the sand; I concluded that the 
animal bad lost one tooth, because 
wherever it had grazed, a small toil of 
herbage was left uninjured, in the centre 
of its bite. As to that which formed the 
burthen of the beast, the busy ants in- 
formed me that it was corn on the one 
side, and the clustering flies, that it one 
honey on the other/' 

€$e (fowenec of anttuotc 
an* miu 



The King, much pleased with the prince's 
smart answer, said, M But what will you 
say to me, when we meet in heaven ?"— 
"Great King," replied the prince, 
44 protect me under the shadow of your 
wings, but spare me with your talons t" 
alluding to the black. Prussian eagle. 

BACH, 
OrtkeMuttoalDieappoHiimemt. 



From the same. 

An Englishman came to Hamburg, 
where the great musician Bach resided,, 
which be was delighted to bear, and 
wished for nothing more than a personal 
introduction in order to make an acquain- 
tance with so famous a professor, and 
assist at his concerts. He was accord- 
ingly presented to Mr. Bach by a com- 
mon friend. Mr. Bach was. ready to 
gtraify the Englishman's wish to hear 
him play, and as soon as- be came, sat 
down to the harpsichord, and flayed ao 
finely as to think himself that he had out- 
done his own outdoiogs; in the midst of 
one of the most beautiful passagaa whete 
he was straining every finger to excel* the 
Englishman suddenly desired him to stop. 
Bach, utterly astonished at the request, 
held his hand, when John Bull frankly 
asked him if he knew bow many strings 
there were to his iuslrument Bach said 
be could not tell ; bnt I can, replied the 
Englishman, for I counted them while jrou 
playing. 



WITTY REPLIES. 

( From the German, J 

In the first division of Poland, in the 
year 1775, the bishopric of Ermlaud fell 
to Prussia. The prince bishop, Krasiky, 
a man of great learning and wit, soon saw 
himself .honoured with the Kiug's highest 
esteem, and dined almost every day with 
kis Majesty. The King one day said 
pleasantly to the prince bishop, M Be 
pleased when you go to heaven to take 
me under your mantle ;" upon which the 
prinra bishop replied, " Your Majesty 
was pleased to curtailso much of my reve- 
nues, and in consequence so much of the 
length of my cloak, 1 much fear, that I 
should not be ante to cover your Ma- 
jesty's feet, and should be detected m the 
feet of smuggling contraband goods/' 



THE PAINTER AND THE 
PAINTED. 

(From the some. J «~ 

A lady who was very highly rouged, 
addressing herself to the King called him 
warrior, poet, philosopher, &c. &c. when 
has Majesty stopped her by saying, 
Madam, you have coloured my portrait an 
high as your own, but we are both too 
much painted. 

DEFINITION OF A BEAUTIFUL 
WOMAN. 

Fon tbnille, on being asked to define 
a beautiful woman, replied—" A beautiful 
woman is the Hell of the soul, the Pur- 
gutory of the purse, and the Paradise of 
the eyes." 
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3Bcc}anic0' flDraele, etc* 



SHAWL GOATS. 



1* a paper descriptive of an excursion 
through the Himalaya Mountains, written 
by Lieutenant Gerard, and inserted in Or. 
Brewster's Edinburgh Journal of Science, 
we find the following remarks on the 
wool of the celebrated goat which forms 
shawls of so valuable a fabric, which are 
new to us.—" We exchanged a gold 
button for a goat, which we took with 
us to Soobathoo. "The wool is extremely 
fine, and almost equal] to what is used 
for the manufacture of shawls." 



ARTlFiCIAL CHALYBEATE 
WATER.' 



• If a few pieces of silver coin, (says Dr : 
Hare,) be alternated with pieces of sheet 
iron, .pladnf the pile in water it soon 
acquires a chalybeate taste and a yellow, 
isn hue, and in twenty-four hours flocks of 
oxide of iron appear. Hence by replen- 
ishing with water* vessel, In which such 
a- pile is- placed, after each draught,, we 
may obtain acompetent substitute for a ' 
chalybeate spring.— Quarto. Journal, 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



Our numerous communications shall be 
answered in our, next. 

Every thing relating to the late Lord 
Byron is at the preseut moment, inter- 
esting , and our own activity ana] indue- 
rry, io endeavouring to make ihe PORT- 
FOLIO really valuable and interesting. 
Will be properly appreciated, when we 
inform our Readers, that an Original 
JIbmoir of bis Lordship's public 

AND DOM am C LIFE,— HIS REfllD&NCS 

in thb Greek Islands, and a con- 
densation of every interesting particular 
in the Life of this great man, written 
bytbe EDITOR Of THE PORTFOLIO, 
will form No 94. It will be accompanied 
with an Engraving of NbwsteaD 
Abbey, the early seat of the Byron 
family. This Number will be issued next 
Saturday, with No. 96, whichwitt.contain 
some peculiar popular matter, and an 
Engraving . suited to the PRESENT 
CIxARACTER OF THE AGE. 



[Conthiuedfrom Pag* 96/] 

CHARLTON WRIGHT 

Has just Published, 
XI. A Valuable Family Work at one 
Third the Regular Price, in Weekly 
Numbers, Price Twopence; or inelegant 
Parts, containing Twelve Engravings, 
One Shilling,— That Valuable and inte- 
resting Work, 

THE HISTORY OF THE 
EARTH, and ANIMATED NATURE. 
—By Dr. GOLDSMITH. To be com- 
pleted in 3 vols. 8vo. for 16b. which is 
One Third the Price of the present 
Editions. 

Hie Naturalist— The Man of Letters, 
—The Fair Sex of our Country— -and the 
Youth of Great Britain— will hail the 
appearance of an Edition of this Work, 
uniting in it Neatness of Typography,' 
and Superiority of EmbfUishtheul*,' with' 
the least po*aiblc Price* 

The following unsolicited Enroniiutn i* 
from i he European Mug. of Juw*> J 824; 
~ M Tliiti 1 j In K*n is vfiy reKpectaMy ami 
economir.iLly printed. Sixteen Octavo 
Pages of closely prinlnl Ms Iter, and 
Two Em hellish incuts, for Twopence I 
•Surely this is a Time for Cheapness! ! 

XII. MERCHANTS AND 
TRADESMAN'S VADE MECUM* The 
ATTENTION of COM V EAC1AL GEX 

*njSRlEN is Twpecl fully solicited' to' 
the NEW M ERCANT1LE ASSISTANT, 
GENERAL CHEQUE BOOK, and 
INTEREST TABLES, a 1 bird Edition 
of which is i ust .publkhttd, price 9k. con- 
tainin? TWELVE COPIOUS AND D1SU 
TINCr SJiTK OF CALCULATIONS; 
arraiifnl with peculiar neatne^s^ sim- 
plicity .:iuJ accuracy ; designed chiefly as 
a check on caki/blJou* in the hurry 
of business—By W. WRIGHT, Sen. 
Accountant and Agent. 

The quick rale of the First and Second , 
Editions of the above Work j the private 
commendations awarded to the Author ; 
the unqualified approbation expressed 
by the London Reviewers ; its adoption 
very generally in the Counting Houses 
and Warehouses of the Metropolis, are 
circumstance* that unitedly attest its 
value and utility. 
With a beautiful Design by THURSTON; ' 

XIII. THE GRAVE OF THE 
SUICIDE; THE PARTING KISS;, 
and other Poems, by Maria Sophia, 
Foolscap, 8vo. price 2s. 6d. bds. 

A portion of this Volume contains 
some Stanzas, to which not less sweet , 
MiiBic has been composed and published. 



LONDON:— WILLIAM CHARLTON WRIGHT, 65, Paternoster 
Row, and may be had of all Booksellers and Newsmen. 
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Ijt GERMAN TA\fiM 

ZKfWm* of Utti&ture* THE FATAL M ARKSM A*. 



PER FREfSCHUTZ. 



THE GRAND SCENE OF THE 
INCANTATION, 



THE ORMHf A& VAUB 

On which ikii splendid Opera is founded. 



(From the German.) 



Asloiierr the luimfjroiwf advantages 
which * piLLshvit MnU" of nx-icty teceives 
front the drama, not iLe kast is that 
«Je*cri|itii>ii of «|frCUcU' which iltuatmtce 
tuc popular an J highly u i oupbt legend* 
of a country less favoured in the pro- 
ductions of I dp arts than our own, which 
embodies strong and forcible composition 
with the powerful aid of painting and 
music, and, uk in the. drama before us, 
carries I his illusLrstioo perhaps as fax as 
stcuic deception, wilh vocal iuu*ic, anj} 
an orchestra never wiluc^ed la our thea- 
tres, can pursue it. iht FreischuU is, 
in tipitc of all uu I sober- mi in Led criticism, 
on the toineiimes monstrous improba- 
bilities of Ibc Genu ai i drama, a spectacle 
which no lover uf the; mai velious, no 
admirer of {jrand and imposing Scenery, 
no euiUosijhit in ihe hdjuiony of sounds, 
no man with u irnuic in hk souV uo 
man with the We of the aria* ans) a 
■omiil a^ujimtion or the stage and |tt 
besst oats, will omit to witness : this vast 
effort end combination of the immense 
facilities whicb can be commanded but 
113 sgoie i ajjj establishment Like out own, 
may be *ceu nightly. 

The scene (for our limits, mocb against 
our serious and anxious inclination* con- 
fine us to one) is that of the incantation, 
or the casting of the balls, in taje pre- 
5 and under the agency of the infer- 
powers. The original tale w4U 
powerfully describe this scene of 



The proprietors of Covent Garden 
Theatre have, with a liberality thai uni- 
versally characterises their actions, pro* 
daced this opera in the most splendid 
and magnificent style possible. Crowded 
h ouse s have, been the result of snob un- 
precedented liberality, and, we trust, 
the present season wiu mightily increase 
their treasures. The following is the 
original tale. 



« Luw, 'dntssV aajd I Mian i , *km 
old forester of Linden, to bis wife, * ossce 
for all listen : it's not many things that 
I would deny to thy asking: hut for this 
notion, Anne, drive it out of thy \smd - 
root and branch, the sooner the better a 
and never encourage the lass to think 
more about it. When she knows the 
worst, she submits ; and all goes right. 
I see no good that comes of atandiue; 
shilly •bally, and letting the girl nurse 
herself wife hopes of what must not hr.'* 

« But Bertram, dear Bertram,", replied 
old Anne, "why not? could not our 
Kate lire as happily with the baUisTn 
clerk as with the hunter Robert ? Ah ! 
you don't know wbst a fine lad William 
is ; so good, so kind-hearted,— * 

<f Litis enough,* iotampted Bertram | 
¥ ku^hevMT I tea aav, but no banter 
fer all that. Now, look here, Anne : sat 
beUtr than two hunjhre4 yean has thsa 
farm in the forest of Linden come down 
from father to child in my mmilf. 
Badst thou brought mo a ton, ajell an4 
goo*}: the farm *onM bawegone to hisn j 
and thg Use wight have married whosn 
jhe wont£ Rut, so the case stan ds, n o, 
I say. US *>t altogether Robert thai I 
care afcouX- 1 don't stand upon trifles z 
and, if the man is not to your taste or 
the girl'* why lookout any other act»v* 
huntsman thajt may take my office he- 
times, and glee us % comfortable ore-aide 
in asv oloVaae: Robert, or not Robert, 
sq thajt if be a lad of tbe forest. 

For the clerk'* take oW Anne wo*** 
have ventuntd to ahcoAH ber hns|nji4 % 
little loufajr: hoi the fctaotebwhs) knew 
by experience the efficacy oil**** elo- 
quence, was resolved not to expos* fcjg 
onm finances of purpose to any forthcx 
assaults or trials ; and, taking down bin 
gun from the wall, bo walked out into 
the forest. 

Scarcely bad be turned the corner of 
the bouse, when a nosy ligbt-haimj fan 
looked in at the door. It was Katharine : 
smiling and blushing, she stopped lor n 
moment in agitation, and said :— " Have 
you succeeded, mother ? was it we, <* 
soother?" Then, bounding into there 
she fell on her mother's neckfinr an i 

« An, Kate, be not too confident when 
thou sbooldst be prepared for die worst: 
thy father nj a good man, as good as ever 
stepped, bat he has hismncks; and he 
is resolved to giro thee to none bwt 
a hunter : be hap set bis heart noon it* 
and he'll not go from his word ; I know 
him too woli^— 7b 6s eo nlft s mrf . 
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WB.-TB^sose«tfMm 

Kf **J~-and KUTJaSW of CHAfml-Un age when itabould seem tbe orfnan imniiuesof aatore 
ese too weak to ssedaee that iateneeetelfcUrba, both mental and corporeal that aapearslo be the 
ajiaaaotef the nieasni snwefailew. A «ow eo otr*k »a of alt the horrors (and, ptobablr. we may 
joetly add; the saonstrosttfes of tbe GEtUfaN »< HwOL-ara now fitted, bs-dasvJsd. aid 
drassstises to amass tbe children of men, and to efiect ay terror, that apod conduct in oarcbiidreo, 
and graaeVcbifdreo, which mildness and a regular education have failed to produce. 

We Literary Men* most in sotneviseiwim with this tide of enervated Jecling :— AJthoogh we 
shall ever act with a proper rndenendenct, we tball occaaionaDy gratify our readen with 
tMPERJB and with TALES, that " uke the rage** in an ephemeral interest 

tn accordance wttu the shove itnarrk, we have been at ranch exptnce in procuring the 
PRECEOIMG ENGRAVI NO, and the article Ntestrelite e? ft The fellowing ■erfes of German 
Tales will alto, we hope, afibrd gratincatiott to onr toad floadeia, ■ BD1T. 

*' Now yon mnst imagine me to sit by a 
g*oc4ffe, amongst a com m aye of good feltowes, 
over a well apieed wastei bswle of Christnms 
ale, teUiag of these merrie tales which hereaifcv 
fbltowe/*— Fref. to Hist of "Tom Thumbs 
ShelUtl*."— WW. 



No 1. 

THE TWELVE DANCING 

PRINCESSES. 
THEM was a king who had twelve 
beautiful daughters. They slept io 
twelve bed* allin one room ; and when 
they want to bed, the doors ware shot 
aad locked up ; but' every morning their 
shoe* were found to be quite worn 
through, as if they had been danced in 
all night} and yet nobody could fimi 
oat bow it happened, or where they bed 

Then the king made it known to all 
the mad, that if any person could dis- 
cover the secret! and find out where it 
was that the processes danced in the 
night, he should have the one he liked 
best for bis wife, and should be king 
after bis death: but whoever tried ana 
did not succeed, after three days and 
nights, should be put to death. 

A king's son soon came. He was well 
entertained, and in the evenins; was 
taken to the chamber next to the one 
whese tbe princesses lay in their twelve 
beds. There he was to sit and watch 
where they went to dance; and in order 
that nothing might nase without bis 
hearfng it, the door of his chamber was 
left open. Bnt the king's son soon fell 
asleep; and when be awoke in the mors. 
ihg be found that the princesses had aU 
been dancing, for tbe soles of their shoes 
were full of holes. Tbe same thing 
happened tbe second and third nights 
so the king ordered his bead to be cut 
ntT. After him came several others; 
but they had all the same luck, and all 
lost their lives in the same manner. 

Blow it chanced that an old soldier. 
who had been wounded in battle and 
could fight no longer, passed through 
the country where this king reigned t 
end aa-be was travelling through a wood, 
he met an old woman, who asked him 

> he was going* " I hardly know 

> I am going> or what I bed better 



do," «eal the soklier; "but I think I 
should Uke very well to find end where k 
is that the pHrjcesses dance, and then m 
time I might be a king." "Well," said 
the old dume, "that is no very awed 
task - only take care not to drink any of 
the wine which one of the princesses will 
bring to yon In the eveninen and an 
soon at she leaves yen) pretend to be rest 



save him n cloak, aad ssnoV 
i you put that on warned! 
libte, and you arall then we 



Then she gave I 
"As soon as you 
become invisible, an* you* 
able to folio* the fj r incesses ^ 
they go." When the soldier heard all 
this good counsel, hedetesnsantd to try 
his luck : so he went to the king* aad 
said be wee willing tn undertake the 
tssk. 

He wen en weH received anthe others 
had been, and thehing Ordered smeseyul 
robes to be given him f end when tab 
evening came, he wan led to the outer 
chamber. Just aa he was aping tn he 
eY>w^taee4eVrte^rhep rin^w ib i ow g hS 
asnaaeamofwmei but the soldier threw/ 
k all away secretly, taking care not tn 
drink a atop. Than he laid Mraaotf 
deans en Ins bad, and in a little while 
pugan to snore very loud as if he wan 
nest asleep. When the twelve prh> 
cesser heard this they laughed heartily; 
and the eldest said, "This fellow too 
injght have dons a wiser thing than loan' 
his life In tins way!" Then they rose up 
and opened their drawees and boxes, sent 
took out all their fine clothes, r eud dresad 
rhesneclsps at the gtses, and skipped 
about as if they were eager to begin 
dancing. But the youngest said, "I 
der/t know how it is, while yow ere so 
bepoy I feel very uneasy} 1 am sure 
sume snmcr.se** will befsi us." "You 
simrjfeton," seed the eldest, " you are 
jsswayn asraid} have yon reruetten how 
many htnan* sane have already wutched 
us in vain ? And aa for this soldier, even 
if I bed not given mm his sleeping 

<«£ a, — !«.-*._«, 



Wfasn they were aR ready, they went 

snored 

on, and did not stk hand or foot: so they 

•, end the 



nod looked at the soldier : bat be i 
on, and did not stk hand or foot 
thought they were unite safe; 
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eldest went up to her own bed and 
dipped her hands, and the bed sank 
into the floor and a trap door flew open. 
The soldier saw them going down through 
the trap-door one after another, the 
eldest leading the way ; and thinking he 
had no time to lose, he jumped up, put 
on the cloak which the old woman had 
given him, and followed them ; but in 
the middle of the stairs he trod on the 
gown of the youngest princess, and she 
cried out to her sisters, "All is not 
right ; some one took bold of my gown.** 
"You silly creature !'* said the eldest, 
* it is nothing but a nail in the wall.*' 
Then down they all went, and at the 
bottom they found themselves in a most 
deligbtfrl grove of trees: and the leaves 
were all of silver, and glittered and 
sparkled beautifully. The soldier wished 
*o take away some token of the place; 
so be broke off a little branch, and there 
i load noise from the tree. Then 



the y o u ng e st daughter said again, " I am 
sure all is not right— did not you hear 
that noise ? That never happened be- 
fere." But the eldest said, « It is only 
the (princes who are shouting for joy at 
our approach." 

Then they came to another grove of 
trees, where all the leaves were of gold ; 
and afterwards to a third, where the 
leaves were all glittering diamonds. 
And the soldier broke a branch from 
each} and every time there was a loud 
noks, which made the youngest sister 
ureasbk with fear; but the eldest still 
said, it was only the princes, who were 
ceying for joy. 80 Upey went on till they 
came to a great lake ; and at the side of 
the lake there lay twelve little boats 
with twelve handsome princes in them, 
who seemed to be waiting there for the 



One of the princesses went into each 
tfoet, and the soldier stepped into the 
same boat with the youngest. As they 
were rowing over the lake, the prince 
Who was in the boat with the youngest 
princess and the soldier, said, " 1 do not 
know why it is,, but though I am rowing 
with all my might, we do not get on so 
fast as usual, and 1 am quite tired : the 
boat seems very heavy to-day.'* « It is 
only the heat of the weather," said the 
priace*s;< "1 feel it very warm too." 

On the other side of the lake stood a , 
fine ihusnittated ctntle, from which came, 
the merry musk of horns and trumpets. 
There they all landed, and went into the 
castle, aud each prince danced with his 
princess- and the soldier, who was all. 
the time iavisible, danced with them too; 
and when any, of the princesses had a cup 
of wiue by ber, he drank it all up, to 
that when she put the enp to her .mouth 
it was empty. At this, too, the young* 



est Mister was terribly frightened, hat the 
eldest always silenced her. They danced 
on till three o'clock in the morning, sad 
then all their shoes were worn out, a> 
that they were obliged to leave off. 
The princes rowed them back agasi 
over the lake; (but this time the soUisr 
placed himself in the boat with the 
eldest princess;) and on the opposite 
shore they took leave of each other, the 
princesses promising to come again the 
next night. 

When they cany to the stairs, the 
soldier ran on before the princesses, and 
laid himself down ; and as the twelve 
sisters slowly came np very much tires), 
they beard him snoring in his bed; so 
they said, « Now all is quite safe :** then 
they undressed themselves, put away 
their fine clothes, pulled off their shoes, 
and went to bed. In the morning the 
soldier said nothing about what had 
happened, but determined to see more 
of this strange adventure, and went 
■gain the second and third night ; and 
every thing happened just as before : the 
princesses danced each time till their 
shoes were worn to pieces, and then 
returned home. However, on the third 
night the soldier carried away one of the 
golden cups as a token of where he had 
been. 

As soon as the time came when he 
was to declare the secret, he was taken 
before the king with the three branches 
and the golden cup; and the twelve 
princesses stood listening behind the 
door to hear what he would say. And 
when the king asked him, « Where do 
my twelve daughters dance at night 5 ** he 
answered, "With twelve princes in a 
castle under ground.** And then be told 
the kirn* all that had happened, and 
showed him the three branches and the 
golden cup which he had brought with 
him. Then the king called for the 
princesses, and asked them whether what 
the soldier said was true : and when they 
saw that they were discovered, and that 
it was no use to deny what had happened, 
they confessed it all. And the king 
asked the soldier which of them he would 
choose for his wife ; and he an swe red, 
"I am not very young, sol will have 
the eldest.'*— And they were married that 
very day, and the soldier was chosen to 
be the king's heir. 

No. II. 

ROSE-BUD. 

Once upon a time there lived* a k'uur 
and queen who bad no children; and thus 
they lamented very much. But one day 
as the queen was walking by the »ide of 
the river, a little fish lifted its head oat 
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at tbe water, end said, « Your witli shall 
be faKilled, and you shell soeo bare a 
daughter." What tee little fish had 
foretold soon came to pass; and the 
queen had a little girl that was so very 
beest'ife! that the king could not cease 
looking on it for joy, aud determined to 
hold a great feast. So he invited not only 
his relations, friends, and neighbours, but 
•be all the levies, that they might be 
load' and good to bis little daughter. 
Now there were; thirteen fairies in his 
kingdom, and he bad only twelve golden 
d»bes for them to cat out of, so he was 
obliged to leave one of the fairies without 
aa ntvtfatfea. The rest came, and after 
the feast was over they gave all their best 
gifts to the little princess : one gave her 
virtue, another beauty, another riches, 
Ssd so on, till she had all that was ex- 
cdteet in the world. When eleven had 
none Messinf her, the thirteenth, who bad 
not been Invited, and was very angry on 
fast account, came in, and determined to 
take her revenge. 80 she cried out, 
•The king's daughter shall in her fif- 
teenth year be wounded by a spindle, and 
Ml down dead.* 9 Then the twelfth, who 
lad not yet given her gift, came forward 
sad sail, that the bad wish most be ful- 
filled, but that she could soften it, and 
that the king's daughter should not die, 
hat mil asleep for a hundred years. 

Bat the king hoped to save his dear 
dnU from the threatened evil, and or- 
dered mat all the spindles in the kingdom 
should be bought up and destroyed. All 
Ike fairies' rifts were in the mean time 
falfiHed ; for the princess was so beau- 
tiful, and well-behaved, and amia b le, and 
wise, that every one who knew her loved 
her. Now it happened that on the very 
day she was fifteen years old the 'king 
sad queen were not at borne, and she was 
left alone in the palace. So she roved 
shout by herself and looked at all the 
rooms and chambers, till at last she came 
to aa old tower, to which there was a nar- 
row staircase ending with a little door. 
In the door there was a golden key, and 
when she turned it the door sprang open, 
and there sat an old woman spinning 
away very busily. u Why, how now, 
good mother," said the princess, « what 
are you doing there >" M Spinning," said 
the old lady, and nodded her head. "How 
prettily that little thing turns round!" 
aid the princess, and took the spindle 
sad began to spin. But scarcely had she 
touched it, before the prophecy was ful- 
filled, and she fell down lifeless on the 
ground. 

However, she was not dead, but. had 
only fallen into a deep steep; and the 
king and the queen, who had just then 



cosse home, and all their court, fell asleep 
too ; and the horses slept in the stables, 
and the dogs in the court, the pigeons 
on the house-top, and the flies on the 
walls. Even the fire on the hearth left 
off biasing, and went to sleep; and the 
that was roasting stood still ; 



the cook, who was at that moment pull- 
ing the kitchen-boy by the hair to give 
him a box on the ear for something he 
had done amiss, let him go, and both fell 
asleep 5 and so every thing stood still, 
and slept soundly. 

A large hedge of thorns soon grew 
round the palace, and every year it became 



higher and thicker, till at last the whole 
palace was surrounded and bid, so that 
not even the roof or the chimneys could 
be seen. But there went a report through 
all the land of the beautiful sleeping 
Rose-bud (for so was the king's daughter 
called); so that from time to time seve- 
ral kings' sons came, and tried to break 
through the thicket into the palace. 
This they could never do 5 for the thorns 
and bushes laid bold of them as it were 
with hands, and there they stuck fast and 
died miserably. 

After many many years there came a 
king's son into that land, and an old man 
told hi m x the story of the thicket of thorns* 
and how a beautiful palace stood behind 
it, in which was a wonderous princess, 
called Rose-bud, asleep with ail her 
court. He told too, how he had beard 
from his grandfather that many many 
princes had come, and had tried to break 
through the thicket, but bad stuck fast 
and died. Then the young prince said, 
" All this shall not frighten me, I will go 
and see Rose-bud." The old man tried 
to dissuade him, but be persisted in going. 

Now that very day were the hundred 
years completed; and as the prince came 
to the thicket, he saw nothing but beau- 
tiful flowering shrubs, through which he 
passed with ease, and they closed after 
him as firm as ever. Hien be came at 
last to the palace, and there in the court 
lay the dogs asleep, and the horses in the 
stables, and on the roof sat the pigeons 
fast asleep with their beads under their 
wings; and when he came into the palace, 
the flies slept on the walls, and the cook 
in the kitchen was still holding up her 
hand as if she would beat the boy, and 
the maid sat with a black fowl in her 
hand ready to be plucked 

Then he went on still further, and all 
was so still that be could bear evuy 
breath he drew ; till at last be came to 
the old tower and opened the door of the 
little room in which Rose-bud was, and 
there she lay fast asleep, and looked so 
beautiful that be could not lake bis eyes 
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eft and be stooped dewa and gave' her o 
his*. But the njoment he kitted ber she 
opened her eyas and awoke, and smiled 
apeakim. The* they went eat together* 
•ad presently the king and queen also 
awoke, and all Ike court, and they gazed 
a* each other with great wander. And 
ike horses got op and shook themselves * 
and the doge jumped nbont aad barked j 
the pigeons took their headi front under 
their wings, and looked about and dew 
into the fieldej the flies on the waHe 
buzzed away j the fire in the kitchen 
biased up and cooked the dinner, and the 
soastmeet'tunied round again; the cook 

Cwe the boy the box on the year eo that 
cried out, and the maid went on pluck- 
lag the fowl And then wee the wedding 
of the prince and Rose-bad celebrated, 
and they Meed happily together all tbeir 
krmksc*;. — — 

Wo. III. 

JOR1NDA AND JORINDEL. 

THIB.B wee once an old castle that, 
stood in the middle of a large thick wood 
and in the castle lived an old fairy. AB 
the day long she flew about in the form 
df an owl, or crept about the country like 
a cat ; but it night she always became an 
oM woman sgain. When any youth 
came within a hundred paces of her 
castle be became quite fixed, and could 
not more a $tcp till site came and set 
IHm free: bnt when any pretty maiden 
came withjn that distance, she wes changed 
into a bird; end the fairy put her into a 
cage and hung her up in a chamber in 
the castle. TThere were seven hundred of 
these cages hanging in the castle, and all 
with beautiful birds in them. 

Now there was once a maiden whose 
name was Jorioda: she wes prettier 
then all the pretty girls that ever were, 
seen ; and a shepherd whose name was 
Jorindel was very fond of ber, and they 
were soon to be married. One day they 
went to walk in the wood, that they 
might be alone : and Jorindel said** We 
must take care that we don't eo too near 
to the castle." It was a beautiful even- 
ing; the last rays of the setting sun 
shone bright through the long stems of 
the trees upon the green underwood 
beneath, and the turtle-doves sang plain- 
tively from the tall birches. 

Jorinda sat down to ease upon the 
sun ; Jorindel sat by her side 5 and both 
felt sad, they knew not way; but it 
seemed as if they were to be parted from 
one another for ever. They had wan- 
dered a long way ; and when they looked 
to see which way they should go home, 
they found themselves at a km to know 
What path to take. 



The smfwat setting fast, and atreatff 
aalf of bit circle bad disappeared behind 
the hill s Jorindel on a sudden looked 
behind him, and as be saw through the 
bushes that they had, without knowing it, 
sat down close under toe old walls or the 
castle, be shrunk for fear, thrncd pair, and 
trembled. Jorinda was singing, 

The ring-dove sang from the willow eprwy, 
WelU~day J welUoday ! 

Heineura'dfbrtbemte 

Of his lovely mate, 
WelU-deyf— 



The song saased suddenly, 
turned to see fhe reason, and behold hat 
Jorinda changed into a nightsegafc; so 
that ber song ended with a uxmraful jsmv 
jug. Aa owl with fiery eyes flew throe 
times round them, and three tames 
screamed Tu what! Tu who 1 T« «tt 2 
Jorindel couM not move : ho stood Axed 
aa a stone, and could n e i t h er amen, am? 
sneak, nor stir band or mot. Ami nam 
the sun went nuke down ; the a>euny 
night came ; the owl flew into a bames 
and a moment afler the old miry eame 
forth pale and meagre, with 1 



and a aosc serf cttntmUsJsaem samoa* 



She mumbled something to 
the nftsfemgale, and 
witkitmheshami 



seized 



ingale, and want 
ml. Voce Joi t adel saw 
the DighUngaat waa awoe,-^-bui want 
could he do) be could not speak, ha 
could not move from the spot o b ese ha 
stood. At U*t the fairy caaew ee^aod 
snog with, a hoacaa voice. 

Tift the prisoner's fast, 
And her doom is cast, 

There stay ! Oh, stay ! 
When the charm is around her, 
And fhe spell has boom* her, 

Hie away ! away ! 

On a sudden Jorindel found huneeU 
free Then he fell on his knees before 
the fairy, and prayed her to give htm 
back his dear Jorinda: bat aha said ha 
should never see her sgain, and went hex 
wav. 

He prayed* he wept* be sorro we d, but 
s)I in vain. «Amsl' ho sain, "what 
wUl become of me ^ * 

Ha could not return to bis own. home, 
so he went to a strange village* and 
employed himself in Keeping sheep. 
Many a time did he walk round and 
round aa near to the hated castle aa he 
dared go. At last be dreamt ana night 
that he found a beautiful purple flower, 
and in. the middle of it lava costly paarf; 
and he dreamt that he plucked the 
flower, nod went with it in his hand Into 
the cast le , a nd that every thing he touched 



OLD SULTAN, 



1M 



with It wea disenchanted, and ttettbero. 
he found kls dear Jorinda again. 

la the morning when he await*, he 
began to search over hill and dak for. 
talk pretty flower ; and eight long days 
he sought for it in vain : but on the 
ninth day early In the morning he found 
the beautiful purple flower 5 add in the 
middle of it wad a large deW drop, as big 
as a costly pearl. 

Then he plucked the flower, and set 
out and travelled day and night tilt be 
earn* egsttn to tbe cottlei He walked 
aearer than a hundred paces to it, and 
yet he 6M not taeniae Hand aw before, 
but found that be could go close up to 
•edoor. ', 

Joriodel was very glad to see this : be 
touched the door with the flower, and if 

ring open, so that he went in through 
court, and listened when he beard so 
many birds singing. At last he came to 
the chamber where the fiurv sfct, witb 
tee seven hundred birds singing in the 
srvea hundred cages. And when she saw 
Jorindef she was very angry, and screamed 
wilA rage j but she could not come within 
two yards of him ; for the flower he held 
m Ins hand protected him. He looked 
around at the birds, out alas! tqere were 
many many nightingales, and how then 
should be And his Jorinda ? While he 
was thinking what to do, he observed thai 
({be fairy bad taken down one of the cages, 
tad \ " " ' * * "" 

door. 

csgettfth tbe flower.— and bis Jorinda 
stood before him. She threw her arum 
round bis neck and looked a* beautiful 
as ever, as beautiful a* when they walked 
together in the wood. 

Then he touched all tbe other birds 
witb the flower, so that they resumed their 
oM (onus; and took his dear Jorinda 
home, where they lived happily together 
many years. — 

No. IV- 

OLD SULTAN. 

A Aepbttd had a raithful dog, tailed 
gotta*, who was grown Very old, and 
bad lost all his teeth. And one dajf 
when fte shepherd am? his wife Were 
standWg together* before the house, the 
shepherd said, u t wit! shoot old Sultan 
to-morrow morning, for he if of no use 
now." ftot bis wtfe said; a Pray let the 
poo* faithful creature live; he has 
served us welt a- great many years, and 
we otfght to give bim a livelihood for 
the res? of ttis days." « But What can 
we do with bim?" said the shepherd^ 
* He has not a tooth in his headland the 
thieves dWt care for him st eU j to be 



was making her escape through the 
'. He ran or flew to her, touched the 



tare be has served us, hut then he did it 
to .earn bis livelihood ; to-morrow snail 
be his last day, depend upon it. 1 * 

Poor Sultan, who was lying close by 
them, heard all that the shepherd and 
his wife said to one another, and was 
very much frightened to think to-morrow 
would be his last day ; so 10 toe evening 
he went to his good friend the wolf, who 
lived in tbe wood, and told him all hja 
sorrows, and how bis master meant to 
kill bim in the morning. " Make your- 
self easy," said tbe wolf, « I will giro 
you some good advice. Your master, 
you know, goes out every morning very 
early with his wife into the field * and 
and they take their little child with tbeojj 
and lay it down behind the hedge in the 
shade while they are at work. Kow do 
you lie down close by tbe child, and pre* 
tend to be watching it, and I wUl come 
out of tbe w/md and run away with it t 
you must run after me es feu es yon 
can, and I will let it drop \ then yon 
may carry it back, and they will think 
you bare saved their child, and will be 
so thankful to you that they will take 
care of you as long as you live." The 
dog liked this ptaa very well ) and ac- 
cordingly so it was managed. The 
wolf ran with the chUd a BUtte way > 
the shepherd and his wife screamed out * 
but Sultan soon overtook him* and 
carried the poor little thing bade to his 
master and mistress. Then tbe shepherd 
patted bin? on the head, and said, «Oid 
Sultan has saved our child from the wolf, 
and therefore he shall live and be well 
taken care of, and have plenty to eat. 
Wife, go home, and give him a good 
dinner, and tot hhn have my old cushion 
to sleep on as long as he lives.** So from 
this time forward Sultan had all that he 
Could wish tor. 

Soon afterwards the wolf* came and 
wished him joy, and said, "Now, my 
good fellow, you must tell no tales, but 
turn your head the other way when I 
want to taste one of the old shepherd's 
foe fat sheep. 9 ' «No," Said Sultan; 
" I will be true to my master.** How. 
ever, the wolf thought he was in joke^ 
and came one night to get a dainty 
morsel. But Sultan had told bis master 
what the wolf meant to do ; so be laid 
wait for him behind tbe barn-door, and 
when the wolf was busy looking out for 
a good fat sheep, he had a stout cudgel 
laid about his back, that combed his 
locks for him finely. 

Then the wolf was very angry, and 
called Sultan "an old rogue, 4 and 
swore he would have his revenge. So 
the next morning the wolf scot the boat 
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to cbnBe o gc Saltan to cone into the 
wood to fight the matter out. Now 
Saltan bad nobody he could ask to be 
Mb second bat the shepherd's old three- 
legged cat ; so betook her with hhn, and 
a* the poor thing limped along with 
some trouble, the etnek up her tail' 
straight in the air. 

The wolf and the wild boar were first 
on the ground *, and when they espied 
their enemies coming, and saw the cat's 
long tail standing straight in the air, 
they thought' she was carrying a sword 
for 8uttao;to fight with*; and every time 
she limped, they thought she was pick- 
ing up a stone to throw at them ; so 
they said they should not like this way 
of fighting, and the boar lay down be-. 
Mod a bush, and the wolf jumped up 
into a tree. Sultan and the cat soon 
came up and looked about, and wondered 
that no one was there. The boar, how- 
ever, had not quite hidden himself, for 
Ms ears stack out of the bush: and 
when he shook one of them a little, the 
cat, seeing something move, and think- 
ing it was a mouse, sprang upon it, and 
bit and scratched it, so that the boar 
jumped up and grunted, and ran away, 
roaring out, "Look up in the tree, 
there ska the one who is to blame." 80 
they looked up, and espied the wolf 
sitting; amongst the branches j and they 
called him a cowardly rascal, and would 
not suffer him to come down till he was 
heartily ashamed of himself, and had 
promised to he good friends again with 
old Saltan. 

No. V. 
SNOW-DROP. 

It was m the middle of winter, when 
the broad flakes of snow were falling 
sround, that a certain queen sat working 
at a window, the frame of which was made 
of fine black ebony; and as she was 
looking out upon the snow, she pricked 
her finger, and three drops of blood fell 
upon it. Then she gaged thoughtfully 
upou the red drops which sprinkled 
the white snow, and said, « Would that 
my lktledaoghter may be as white as that 
snow, as red as the blood, and as black as 
the ebony window-frame !** And so the 
little girl grew up; her skin was as 
white as snow, her cheeks as rosy as 
the Mood, and her hair asblack as ebony; 
and Bbe was called Snow-drop. 

But this queen died 1 and the king 
soon married another wife* who Was very 
beautiful, but so proud that she could 
not bear to think that any one could sur- 
pass her. She had a magical looking, 
glass, to which she used to go and gaze 
upon herself in it, and say, 



Tell me, glass, tell me true! v 

Of all the ladies in the land, 
Who b the fairest? tell me who?" 
And the glass answered, 
« Thou, quean, art fairest in the land.* 

But Suow-drop grew more and more 
beautiful ; and when she was seren years 
old, she was as bright as the day, and 
fairer than the queen herself. Then the 
glass one day answered the queen, when 
she went to consolt it as usua£ 
"Thou, queen, mayst fiur and beaute- 
ous be, 

But Snow-drop is lovlier far than thee !** 

When she heard this, she turned pale 
with rage and envy ; and called to one of 
her servants and said, M Take Snow-drop 
away into the wide wood, that I may 
never see her more." Toen the servant 
led her away ; but his heart melted when 
she begged him to spare her life, and he 
said, "I will not hurt thee, thou pretty 
child." So he left her to herself; and 
though he thought it most likely that the 
wild beasts would tear her in pieces, he' 
felt as if a great weight was taken off his 
heart when he had made up his mind not 
to kill her, but leave her to her fate. 

Then poor Snow-drop wandered along 
through the wood in great fear: and the 
wild beasts roared about her, out none 
did her any harm. In the evening she 
came to a little cottage, and went in there 
to rest herself, for her little feet would 
carry her no further. Every thing was 
spruce and neat in the cottage : on the 
table was spread a white cloth, and there 
were seven little plates with seven little 
loaves, and eeven'little glasses with wine hi 
them ; and knives and forks laid in order : 
and by the wall stood seven little beds. 
Then, as she was very hungry, she pick- 
ed a little piece off each loaf, and drank 
a very little wine out of each glass ; and 
after that she thought she would fie down 
and rest So she tried all the little beds; 
and one was too long and another too 
short, till at last the seventh suited her ; 
and there she laid herself t down, and 
went to sleep. 

Presently m came the masters of the 
cottage, who were seven little dwarfs that 
lived among the mountains, and dug and 
searched about for gold. They lighted 
up their seven lamps, and saw directly 
that all was not right. The first said, 
" Who has been silting on my stool ?" 
The second, " Who has been eating off 
my plate ?" The third, « Who has been 
picking my bread?" The fourth, «* Who 
has been meddling with my spoon ?" The 
fifth, " Wbobas been handling my fork ?" 
The sixth, " Who has been cutting with 
my knife?" The* seventh, « Who has 
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j drinking my wine?" Then the first 
looked round and mad, « Who has been 
Ijinf on my bed?** And the rest came 
running Co him, and every one cried out 
thai somebody had been upon his bed. 
Bat the seventh saw Snow-drop, and 
called all bis brethren to come and see 
her ; and they cried oat with wonder and 
astonishment, and brought their lamps 
to look at her, and said, "Good heavens! 
what a lovely child she is!** And they 
were delighted to see her, and took care 
not to wake her ; and the seventh dwarf 
slept an hoar with each of the other 
dwarfs in turn till the night was gone. 

In the morning, Snow-drop told them 
all her story; and they pitied her, and 
said if she would keep all things in order, 
and cook and wash, and knit and spin 
lor them, she might stay where she was, 
and they would take good care of her. 
Then they went out all day long to their 
work, seeking for gold and silver in the 
mountains; and Snow-drop remained at 
home: and they warned her, and said, 



a The queen will soon find out where 
yon are, and so takecai 



i care and let no one 



But the queen, now that she thought 
Snow-drop was dead, believed that she 
was certainly the handsomest lady in the 
land ; and she went to the glass 'and 
said, 

« Tell me, glass, tell me true! 
Of all the ladies in the land, 
Who is the fairest ? tell me who P 
And the glass answered, 
" Thou, queen, art the fairest in all this 
land; [shade, 

Bat over the hills, in the greenwood 
Where the seven dwarfs their dwelling 
have made, [and she 

Hiere Snow-drop is hiding her head, 
1 lovelier far, O queen ! than thee." 

Then the queen was very much alarm, 
ed; for sue knew that the glass always 
spoke the truth, and was sore that the 
servant had betrayed her. And she could 
not bear to thmk that any one lived who 
waa more beautiful than she was; so 
she disguised herself as an old pedlar, 
and went her way over the hills to the 
place where the dwarfs dwelt. Then she 
knocked at the door, and cried, " Fine 
wares to sell!** Snow-drop looked out 
at the window, and said, M Good day, 
.good woman; what hare you to sell? 
M Good wsres, fine wares,** said she ; 
« laces and bobbins of all colours.** I 
will let the oil lady in ; she seems to be 
a very good sort of body,** thought Snow- 
drop; so she ran down, and unbolted 
the door. « Bless me!** said the old 
woman, u how badly your stays are 



laced! Let me laee them up with one? 
of my nice new laces.** Sbow-drop did 
not dream of any mischief; so she stood 
up before the old woman ; but she set to 
work so nimbly, and pulled the lace so 
tight, that Snow-drop lost her breath, 
and fell down as if she were dead* 
" There's an end of all thy beauty,** said 
the spiteful queen, and went her way 
home. 

In the evening the seven dwarfs re- 
turned ; and I need not say how grieved 
they were to see their faithful Snow-drop 
stretched upon the ground motionless, as 
if she were quite dead. However, they 
lifted her up, and when they found what 
was the matter, they cut the lace ; and 
in a little time she began to breathe, and 
soon came to life again. Then they said, 
" The old woman was the queen herself; 
take care another time, and let no one in 
when we are away.** 

When the queen got home, she went 
straight to her glass, and spoke to it aa 
usual; but to her great surprise it still 

•Thou, queen, art the fairest in all Una 

land; 
But over the bills, in the greenwood 



Where the seven dwarfs their dwelling 

have made, 
There Snow-drop is hiding her head; 

and she 
Is lovelier far, O queen ! than thee.**, 

Then the blood ran cold in her heart 
with spite and malice to aee that Snow 
drop still lived ; and she dressed herself 
up again in a disguise, but very different 
from the one she wore before, and took 
with her a poisoned comb. When she 
reached the dwarfs* cottage, she knocked 
at the door, and cried, " Fine wares to 
sell!** But Snow-drop said, I dare not 
let any one in.** Then the queen said, 
« Only look at my beautiful combs;** 
and gave her the poisoned one. And it 
looked so pretty that she took it up, and 
put it into her hair to try iU but the 
moment it touched her head the poison 
was sor powerful that she fell down sense- 
less. <* There yon may lie,** said the 
queen, and went her way. But by 
luck the dwarfs returned very earh 
evening, and when they saw Snow-drop 
lying on the ground, they thought what 
had happened, and soon found the poi- 
soned comb. And when they took it 
away, she recovered, and told them all 
that bad passed ; and they warned her 
once more not to open the door to any 
one. 

Meantime the queen went home to her 
glass t and trembled with rage when she 
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rehired ekacfty the same answer as 
before; and she said, * Snow-drop shall 
die, if it costs me my life." So the went 
secretly into a chamber, and prepared a 
ftfisooed apple : the outside looked very 
rosy and tetnpting, bnt whoever tasted it 
was rare to die. Then the dressed her- 
self up as a peasant's wife, and travelled 
over the hilts fo the dwarfs* cottage, and 
knocked at the door ; but Snow-drop ptit 
her head oat of the window, and said, 
* 1 dare not tetany one in, for the dwarfs 
have told me not* « Do as you please," 
said the old woman, " but at any rate 

' -" * I wilt make 

I Snow. 
1 Tou silly 
what are' 
you afraid of? do you think it is poison- 
ed? Come, do you eat one part, and 1 
will eat the other." Now th£ apple watf 
so prepared that one side was food, 
though the other side was poisoned. 
Then Snow-drop was vert much tempted 
to taste, for the apple looted exceedingly 
nice ; and when she saw the old woman 
cot, she Could SeMn no I — gen But 
she bad scarcely put the piece fesfto her 
mouth* when she fell dowsi dead upon* 
the ground. " Tnis time nothing will glass, and said, 
sa*eta«<'isrfdtltoa*e*D, andebe^ -- 




she were asleep; for uhe wat ate* a** ' 
as while essnow,aajd as red as blood, sari 
as black as ebony. At last a prince 
came and called at the dwarfs* house: 
and he saw Snow-drop, and read what 
was written hi golden letters. Then be 
offered the dwarfs money, and earnestly 
prayed them to let him take her ewat ; 
but they said, « We will not part with 
her for att the gold in the world * At 
last however they had pity on him, and 
gave him the coffin : but the moment 
fie lifted it op to carry it home wink 
him, the piece of apple fell from between 
her tips, and SnoW-drop ewdke, and 
said, "Where ant f ?* And the prince 
Answered, "Thou art safe with me.** 
Tbeu he told her all that happened, and 
said. « 1 love you better than ail the 
world : come with me to my father'* 
paTece, and you sHail be my wife." 
And SooW-drip consented, and went 
home with the prince; and every thin* 
Was prepared with peat pomp ami 
rfplendour for then* wedding. 

To the /east was invited, earing 
the rest, Snow-drop'i old enemy the 
queen > and aa the was dressing neraetf 
in fine rich clothes, she looked in fie 



t; and she went 
home to her glass, and at last it said,— 

"Thou, queen, art the fairest of alt 
the fair.** 

And then her envious ears was glad, and 
aw happy awsue&m heart Could be, 

Whe* evening came* and the* dwarf* 
returned botue^ they found Soow<»drep 
lying en- the ground: ao breath pasted 
her lips, and they were afraid ahe was 1 
quite dead. They lifted her apv and 
combed her* beer, a^' washed her face* 
With wine and water; but alt was iw 
vain, for the Httfe girt seemed quite 
dead. So they laid her dew* upon a 
bier, and ail seven Watched aed Be- 
waited her three whole day* ; and the* 
they proposed to bury her,* but her 
cheeks were stifl rosy, and her rate look* 
ed juat aa it did While she wuraftve; *o 
they said," We will never bury her in 
the eoM ground." And they made a 
eoffia of glass, to that fbey might still 
look at her* and wrote her name upon H> 
hf goMetf letters, and that she was a 
king's daughter. And fte cohtn was 
ptaeed upon the hHI, and one of the 
dwarfs always sat by it and watched 
And the birda of the air came too, and 
bemoaned Snow-drop: first of ait came 
an owi, and then a raven, but at last 
5 a dove. 



* TeH me, glass, tell me true I 
Of all the ladies in the land, 
Wbobfatftst; tell me who T 

And the glass answered, 

« Thou, lady, iff tardiest lata; 1 ween; 
But lovelier far hf the new-made 
queen.*' 

When she heard this, she started with 
rage ; but her envy and curiosity were 
so great, that she could not help setting 
out to mo the bride. And when she 
arrived and saw that it was no other than 
8now*d*op, whey aa sac thought, had 
bean dead a long while* she choked wsm 
passion, assl feM ilk an* dssd $ bwt 
Snow-drop and tie prince hted and 
reigned happily over that land saawy 
manyyeare. 

We are indented to^Grimm's po p u lar 
German Stories" for the preceedlog Tales 

SERPENTS AT BOMBAY. 
Here too lurks the small bright 
speckled CObaa Manilla* wkeae fangs 



And thaw SnoV-drcrp* Htjr for a 'long 
h)ngtiiBje,8s»isti»o«riyfookodas^h«ugh 



convey mil.- — — , — — ~~ r — . 

were tried on wild dogs; their ears were 
pressed between two boarde, and the 
tips then presented to the .snake, who- bit 
them ; the parts were cut off aa e*> 
pediflously aa possible, bnt the dags 
died tea f*wsecoods,wfcyia Grokam* 
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**t «f*fc ff t* flNftaff f*ft 

WONDERFUL PASSAGE IN 

THE LIFE OF MANSIE 

WABCH, TAILOR. 

(From Blackwood?* Mmgaximt.) 

Aboct this time there arose ft great 
sough and surmise, that some toons were 
playing mbe with the kirkyard, howkiug 
ep the bodies from their damp graves, 
and hutting them away to the College. 
Words eanna describe the fear, and the 
Awl, and the misery it caused. Alt 
flecked to the kirk yett; and tfaeJHendtf 
of tile newly buried stood by the mools, 
which wereyet dark, and the brown newly, 
east dtvots, that had not yet ta'en root, 
'—king, with mournful facets to descrive 



I o ss roted and counted, bat fte dread 
day at length came. And I was summon- 
sed. All the leevehmg afternoon, when 
e»*lng the needle upon the labroad, t 
tried to whmtM Jenny Nettles* Nrel Gow, 
•ssiither fawny fanes* and whiles crooned 
tomysell between hands £ bat my con- 
sternation was vlsfMe, and a* wadou do. 

It was in Mo t e mbe r; and tbe cauld 
gflin sa ul eg sun sank behind the Pent- 
lands. Tbe trees had been shorn of their 
trail leases ; and the misty night 



enyteueos of sfukme; in. 

rll never forget it, f was standing by 
when three young lads took shoots, and, 
Wring up the traiT, proceeded to bowk 
down to the coffin, wherein they had laid 
the grey hairs of their mother. They 
looked wHd and bewildered like, and the 
glance of their een was like that of folk 
out of a mad-house ; and naoe dared in 
the world to harespoken to them. They 
dktna, even: speak to ane norther: but 
wrought on wf « great hurry, till the 
spades struck on the coffin lid— which 
was broken. The dead-claltbes were 
there huddled a* thegither in a nook, but 
the dead was gane. I took baud of 
Willie Walker's arm, and lookit down. 
There was a Cauld sweat all ower me ;— > 
lash sae ! but 1 was terribly frighted and 
eerie. Three mair were opened, and a* 
jest aUke ; save and except that of a wee 
u nhir a teuc d wean, which was aff bodily. 
coffin and a*. 

There was a burst of righteous indig- 
nation throughoot the parish : nor with- 
out reason. TeH me that doctors and 
graduates maan ha'e the dead; but tell" 
it not to Mamie Waucft, that oar hearts 
maun be trampled hi the mire Of scorn, 
and our best feelings laughed at, in order 
that a bruise may be property plaistered 
up, or a sair head cured. Verily the 
remedy is waur than the disease. 

But what remead ? It was to watch in 
thesession-bouse,with loaded guns; night 
about, three at a time. I never likit to 

Sig into the kirkyard after darkening, 
a be to sit there through a lang winter 
night, windy and rainy it may be, wf nane 
but the dead around us, Saaf us ! it was 
an unco thought, and garred a* mv fleih 
creep ; ^ but the cause was gude— my 
corruption was raised— and X was deter- 
mined no to be dauntoned. 



•losing met tn uponthe cKilk am! short 
day) bv4thee*ndle*ffftaeredatthe*liop 
window*, and leery-Hght-the-lamps was 
brushing about with ms ladder in his 
outer, and Meeting flamboy sparking 
out behind htoo. 1 felt a khnf of qualm 
of famtness and down-staking about nty 
heart and stomach, to the dispelling of 
which 1 look a thhnblefqH of spirits, and, 
tying my red comforter about my neck, 
1 marched briskly to the session-bouse. 
A neighbour, (Andrew CMdie, the pen. 
sinner,) lent me his piece, and loaded it to 
me. He took tent that it was only half- 
cock, and I wrapped a nankin round toe 
dog-head, for it was raining. No being 
acquaint we guns, I keepit the muzzle 
aye away from me; as every man** duty 
sj no to throw bin precious life in jeo- 
pardy. 

A ravm wan set before the session- 
house Are, which bteezed bngfatily, nor 
had I any thought that sucft an Unearthly 
place could have been madV to look naif 
so oomfortaWe either by coat or candle ; 
so my speerits rose up as if a weight 
had been ta'en aff tnem, and I wondered 
in my bravery, thai a, maw l i ke me couhl 
be afreadof onytbing. Nobody was there 
but a touzy, ragged halffins catfent of 
thirteen, (fat I gpaensd his age,) wVa 
desperate dirty face, and lang carotty 
halo tearing a spehfrl* wi* his teeth, 
which lookit lang and sharp aaeugh, and 
throwing tbe ska* and lugs intil the Are. 

We sat for amaist an hour thegither, 
cracking the best way we could in eio a 
place; nor waa oaybedy mair likely to 
eestop* Tbe night Wan now pkmerk 5 
the wind soughed amid the bead-stanes 
am ruifmgw or the gentry, (for we maun 
tfefee); and the black corbies in the 
steeple-boles ceekfed and crawed Id a 
fearsome numner. A v at ancewe heard 
a foueseufe sound ; and my heart begad 
t» play pit-pat— my rfrfn grew a* rough, 
Hke nponkit dricten— and I fettas if I 
didna ken what was tbe matter with me. 
It was only a false alarm, however, 
being the warning of tbe dock ; and in 
a minute or twa thereafter, the bell sti uck 
tew. Oh> but H was a lonesome and 
dreary sound ! Every chap gaed through 
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my breast like thedunt of afore hammer. 
Then np and sptk the red-beaded 
laddie*— " It's no lair 5 anitber should 
haecome by this time. I wad rin awa 
barney only Vm frighted to gang oat my 
lane.— Do ye think the doop of that 
candle wad cany i* my cap ?" 

"Na, n% lad ; we maun bide here, at 
we are here now. — Leave me alaoe ! 
Iiord sale at! and theyett lockit, and the 
bethrel sleepin' wi* the key in hit breek 
pouches UWe canna win out now thongh 
we would," answered I, trying to look 
brave, though half frightened out of my 
seven senses ;— a Sit down, tit down ; Fve 
baith whisky and porter wi' me. Hae, 
many there's a canker to keep your heart 
warm ; and set down that bottle," quoth 
Iy wiping the saw-dust aff n't with my 
handy " to get a toast 5 1'se warrant it 
for Deacon Jaffery's best brown stout." 

The wind blew higher, and like a hur- 
ricane; the rain began to mil in perfect 
spouts 5 the anld kirk rumbled, and 
rowed, and made a sad toughing ; and 
the boutrie tree behind the bouse, where 
auld Cockbern that cnttii his throat was 
buried, creakit and crazed in a frightful 
manner; but as to the roaring in the 
burn, it was past a' power of description. 
To make bad worse, just in the heart of 
the brattle, the grating sound of the yett 
turning on its rusty hinges was but too 
plainly beard. What was to be done. 
I thought of our baith rinningaway ; and 
then of our locking oursells in, and firing 
through the door, but whs was to pull 
the trigger ? 

fTo be continued. J 



HEBDOMADARY OF 
MR. SNOOKS, THE GROCER. 

" No wonder tbey wtre csngbt by South Sea 



Who ne*er enjoy*d a guinea, bat in dreams ; 
Ho wonder they their third eabscrlptioM 

sold, 
For millions of imaginary gold ;— 
If to instruct them all my reasons fail, 
Be they diverted by this moral tale." 
Swift's EpUUe io Mr . Tkomaifhow. 

Monday.— Received a visit from Mr. 
Bf acnaby the attorney, who paid me nine 
hundred pounds, being the amount of the 
legacy left to my wife by Farmer Mump- 
ford, of Ipswich, bet late uncle, for 
which we gave him our joint discharge. 
Took him into the parlour behind the 
shop, when Mrs. S. had returned up- 
stairs, and consulted him as to the 
employment of this Urge sum ; when he 
informed me that all the world were 
making fortunes in South American 



Securities, and recommended me to try 
my luck , for which purpose, be offered 
to introduce me to his particular friend 
Mr. Manasseh Mordecai, a remarkably 
prudent young gentleman, who had 
recently entered the Foreign Stock 
Exchange, and, as be assured me, was 
already comfortably tiled At, as the 

Jhrase is. Put on my best coat, told 
em to look after the shop, sod accom- 
paniedMacnab to Mr. Mordecai's count- 
ing-house, whose tilbury was at the door, 
a bright pea-green picked out with red, 
and brass mouldings, piebald horse, and 
harness covered with brasen ornaments ; 
a hoy-groom in the gig, in a sky-blue 
lhrery, with silver shoulder-knots, var- 
nished hat, silver lace, and cockade; 
altogether the genteelest and smartest 
equipage I had ever seen. Went up-stairs, 
and found yonng gentleman aforesaid 
damning his clerk's eyes, because he had 
forgotten to order the turtle soup and 
pine-apples to be sent to hb country- 
house the day before, when Ben Bubble- 
ton dined with him. Took us into an 
inner room about six feet square, and 
upon being informed the nature of our 
errand, declared with an oath that every 
man was a cursed ass, if he had a little 
money in his pocket, not to make bis 
fortune as he bad done : that it was plain 
sailing, a hollow thing, clear as day- 
light, and sure as a gun; for Ben Bub- 
bfeton had called in New Court, and 
ascertained that Nathan meant to 
make an immense purchase in Poyais, 
which he had no doubt would run up 
ten or twenty per cent in consequence, 
and was out-and-out the cheapest thing 
in the market for a buyer. Desired him 
accordingly to invest my nine hundred 
pounds in that stock ; when be exclaimed, 
with a contemptuous look, " Paha ! what 
will you get by that? If it runs up 
twenty per cent there is but a paltry ■ 
hundred and eighty profit. No, if, you 
are a fellow of any spirit and talent, you 
will lodge this money with me as a 
security, and let me buy you a lot for 
the end of the month, before which time 
I shall probably be able to sell it again 
with a profit of some thousands." 
Thought it a pity not to be a fellow of 
spirit and talent, and consented accord- 
ingly to this proposition ; when be in- 
quired whether 1 had any other dibbs, 
any more blunt, or stumpy, which Mac- 
nab explained to mean any more money; 
and I replied that I had saved nearly six 
hundred pounds in business, which I 
kept in Exchequer bills— u Exchequer 
bills !" exclaimed Mr. Mordecai : " what 
folly! Make up the fifteen hundred 
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ponads, lodge Ac wMemm with me as 
security, since 1 hive not the pleasure of 
knowins; you, though, as the friend of 
Mr. Macaab, I doubt not you are per. 
fectafcty respectable, and I will buy for 
you fifty thousand Poyais Scrip for the 
end of the month." Fifty thousand 
Poyais!! what a magnificent sound! 
there was no resisting it, so I deposited 
the fifteen hundred pounds, and recehred 
the brofcer*8 memorandum. a Booght 
by order and for account of Simon 
Snooks, Btquirt." &c. The first time I 
had e*er been dubbed Esquire, but 
thought it the best that could be ap- 
pended to the proprietor of fifty thousand 
Poyais Scrip. 

Returned home, when my wife scolded ' 
me for wearing my Sunday coat: told 
me there was a loaf of sugar to break 
up lor Alderman Dewlap, and handed 
me my white apron, which I indignantly 
threw behind the couotef , exclaiming, 
" Damn white aprons*. I shall never put 
on another."— Mrs. Snooks insisted; and 
though I make a point of always being 
master in my own house, h thought I 
might as well humour her, since she is a 
very worthy woman, and hang it before 
me— -bnt as I was determined to show 
my independence, I took it off the 
moment the went up stairs, and desired 
Jem to finish breaking the sugar for the 
Alderman. 

(To U co*ti*u*d.) 

THE VICTIM OF SUPER. 
STIT10N 

Mavt tales of romance have been 
founded on the sufferings of females con- 
demned to pine and die amklst the gloom 
of a convent. Bat however frequently 
instances might have occurred heretofore, 
of such sacrifices of youth and beauty at 
the shrine of superstition, it might have 
bren hoped that the present age would 
hare yielded no example of these atroci- 
ties. A tragical event lately recorded 
in a French newspaper, however, in some 
measure, proves the contrary. 

A citizen of Bourdcaux had a son and 
a daughter, and the former being mar- 
ried, he wished his daughter to become a 
nun, that he might be relieved from the 
expence of procuring a matrimonial 
establishment for her, and thus be enabled 
to settle the bulk of bis property on his 
son. The young lady was accordingly 
sent to a convent, as a probationer; but, 
after a year's trial, she returned home, 
alleging that whe had no vocation to a 
monastic life, and acknowledging, as an 
excuse for her aversion, that she had 
farmed an attachment of the heart with 



a gentleman who, in point of age, rank, 
and fortune, would prove an unexcep- 
tionable husband. Her father, actuated 
by the motives already'meotioned, abso- 
lutely refused to consent to her mar- 
riage. Her residence at home became 
irksome and distressing, from the manner 
in which she was treated: and after a few 
months she found her situation so in- 
tolerable, than she ex presse d a wish to 
return to the convent and take the veil. 
Her offer was gladly accepted. Sb 
to the nunnery appointed for her 1 
tioo, and commenced her noviciate. At 
length the day arrived on which she was 
to be for ever secluded from the world, 
and what still more closely occupied her 
attention) to he irretrievably prevented 
from an union with the man she loved. 
The conflicting emotions of her mind 
probably overpowered her reason. She 
rose early on the fata) morning, and 
covering herself with a white veil, crossed 
the court-yard of the convent, and threw 
herself into a well, where she was speedily 
drowned. The gates of the monastery 
were closed as soon as the unfortunate 
circumstance was discovered, and en- 
deavours were made to hide the know- 
ledge of it from the public ; but in spite 
of these precautions, the story was circu- 
lated, and the miserable father of the 
lamented victim was exposed to the exe- 
crations of his fellow citizens, as well as 
the reproaches of bis own conscience. 

STANZAS. 

Original. 

There's a prayer mat might have been Messed,— 

There ia a sigh— 'lis an anguish-token,— 
And there are thoughts that ne'er will feet, 

Till every link of life it broken. 
There's a grief that ia deep though young,— 

There was a hope, but It it blighted,— 
And there ia a pang for the deareat one 

That ever the amilea of love delighted. 

Oh 1 there was a dream, romanticly bleat, 

A magic charm of aweet emotion j 
And there waa a viaion 1 once careteed, 
Whose amilea lit my tout, aa the sou does the 
ocean. 
But thoae thoughts are gone— the vision is fled 
And I wale from toft dreama that delighted— 
tor all that is withered and dead,— 



Weeping I 
And for 



And for every young hope that it blighted. 

DENMANS JEU D'ESPRIT. 

The council met to choose a mayor, 

For famous town of London, 
And yet it seems, I do declare, 

Aa if they'd left it undone. 
" Why, how is that!" I'll a 

By rote just like a parrot, 
They've, after thia prodigious stir. 

But made a " Mayor of Garrett." 

QUIZ. 
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A ROYAL MISTAKE. 

When the saral Frederic, the eay 
ttghaeeed ehilosopherof SeasetocVhoofd 
of the Mtitfcme nod rMWMbancMi am 
Setae throne, nmthet towns a*d 



to oirn age and reek, atone* etc way 
they bceri the sound of Miac end dan- 
cing io a detached bouse. Thcksnariln 



be wee heard t» eickisn, "And 
•why am a** I their king ? wish en he*> 
deed thousand of my troops round the 
lhrM% and * eeere or two of exceev 
tinnasn in mgr train. 1 eheaJd too* 
■nakeihose promt irtandora as dutiful as 
they arc breve, and myself the feet 
moor* of the iiaiverse. B* it would 
here bconcal|r by end withe parliament 
nMhasw 



let he cpuM We raiec i any awpptts* s 
and Cherkslfe First n^s^t have tarmbt 
Uemihe danger of attempting to rag* 
without one. Sitter be hundred thou* 
sand teen weald her* anutiried for want 
ef pay, or if be had atte mp ted to tap* 
pert then by unewjistttrtioujsl omihi«» 
hk cnavutiourn might here create* 1 !* 
been celled upon Io perform a trnged* 
ie which this ee W ee t e r ee n monarch bunv 
self might have hero under the ewftv 
weed oseassity of parfereniea; the nsuseh* 
****** 

SUPERSTITION OF SIR W. SCOTT. 

If you bare not faith enough ibr toft 
marvellous story, (about Bonaparte and 
a familiar spirit,) pray respect the pro. 
phecy which war made to Josephine, by 
one of the negro soothsayers io the 
West Indies, that she should rite to the 
highest pinnacle of modern greatness, 
but without ever being a Qaem ; that 
she sho u ld sell worn thence before her 
death, and die in an hospital. leanmyeetf 
▼ouch for the existence of this prophecy 
before the events which it was supposed 
to predict, for it was told me many years 
ago, when Bs a a p a rt c was only Ge n era l 
of the army of Italy, by a lady of rank 
who lived in the same onavent with 
Josephine ; the coincidence of the for- 
tune-teller's presages with the met would 
have been marred bv the circumstancee 
of the ex-empress's death, had not 
somebody's ingenuity discovered that her 
house, as the name Malmaison implies, 
had once been a hospital.— PamVt LA- 
itrt toMi Kintfoth. 

LALLY. 

The following anecdote Is related of 
Lilly, whose tragic end during the 
French Revolution is so well known. He 
had one night left the Guingaette de la 
Roque, e tavern then celebrated for 
exeeMant fish, with several gentlemen of 



cing in a detached bouse. Thckaueftts 
elevated with urine, they knocked at ' 



^r,sjHiU*ge4 to be resulted mjeen 
mtbrdeace* ThooWwaaspainulhVn 
aervaut who called her master. u GeesJa. 
me^ rt sa4dhe,«Uiabn^sBmMk^hc«wc; 
1 amoriy giving • umt to my neatly, 
who would not be pleased et the hi* a 
siooofwj^jps^l^yi^hjscumr.des 
renewed their sdliritxions end nssntioecd 
their names, « So much the km,** lentied 
tim master of the house, « can 1 stasia/ 
your wishes.** — «« And why as*"— 
u Vou must know that lam Chariot, Mm 
executioner of Paris."— * What I* ex- 
clsknedl^^^thes^atiemsiiwbotskes 
the trouble to throttle folks end ta break 
their arms and legs ?"— M The same,* 
answered Chariot; "but not Ibr every 
body* For the ordinary cams I have any 
servants ; it is only for tbeeeof higher nak 
who have the misfortune to suffer, that I 
do myself the honour to officiate m pen. 
eon.** This circumstance occurred at She 
kgmnine; of the targe of Leak X VI, awd 
twenty-five years afterwardi Lally actu- 
ally died by the hand of that vary man* 

AN INFALLIBLE PRESCRIPTION. 

Hi. Grace the Dekeof Mariboroufh 
was hesitating whether be shoals) take 
a prescription ■eaommended by the 
ducheai; «l will be haiigedV* said she, 
« if it does not cure you* Dr. Garth, 
who was present, instantly exclaimed, 
"Take it then, your grace, by all manner 
of means, it is sure to do good, one war 
or the other.** 

DKPOTI8W. 

Doctor Busby was asked bow be cob* 
trived to keep all his preferments, and 
the head mastership of Westminster 
School, through the successive, but 
turbulent reigns of Charles the First, 
Oliver Cromwell, Charles the Second, 
and James; he replied, "The fathers 
govern the nation ; the mothers govern 
the fathers; but the hoys govern the 
mothers, and I govern the boys*" 

AN APPOSITE TEXT. 

There is a p mange m the Scrip tur e s 
to which all the potentates of Europe 
seem to have given their unanimous 
assent and approbation, and to have 
studied so thoroughly as to have it quite 
at their fmgm* end . "There went out a 
decree in the days of Claudius Cesar, 
that aU the world should be taxed.** 
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QR1BF OF A SWEDISH 
WIDOWER. 

fennjer, » Maturated Swedish pen*, 
sftl, having k)i * »»•«* «* **•• ** 
we* ncmunnately fiend* remained asveu 
dam aim* ap io to cheinfcer, even. 
whtlsjacd with despair and sorrow. On 
uweigfcfthday, which woe oneJsunday* be 
tnt tana*) be prayed forveniry to the 
Almig hty, on his knees, for the repose of 
hi* wile's soul ; when be perceived beaide 
him, m young lady of the most dazzling 
beauty. He was so struck by her fine 
person, thnt he quickly forgot the mass, 
his Maker, and ibe deceased ; he saw 
nothing, he could look at nothing, but 
this young creature, and he went out of 
the church so deeply in lore, that he sent 
s person to follow her home, and obtain 
every information ceneerninr her.— He 
named her in leas than a week. 

A GALLANT REPLY, 
lady C-^ — was qne day rallying the 
Turkish ambassador concerning its beta* 
permitted hi the Ateoran to each Musaut? 
man to have many wives. a *Pis true, 
madam,"' refilled the Turk, "and it 
permits it, that the husband may, in 
several, find the rarioos accompHsbmenta 
which many English women, Hke your 
ladyship, singly possess 

SCRA?8. 

A «** of sensibility is always eMJmr 
in the attic of ecstasies, or the feHar of 
sorsow i either jumping with joy, or 
groaning with gneC. Bui please** end, 
pain are like 4 cucunU^r,-Hoe extreme* 
are good for nothing. I once beard •> 
fajte minister compared to theaamevege- 
table, « For,'* sett the punster, .*« bis emfe 
areaa*" 

That the style of such writings as are 
intended to attract the public eye be 
more elevated than that of private letters, 
is as requisite as it is for the pulpit of a 
peeacber to be somewhat above toe lemsl 
of bii auditors. 

By too constant association, the *in- 
cerest friendship may be estranged, or 
obliterated } a* the richest coma are 
defaced fcy the friction of each othee. 

XHfferent periods of time, when their 
order has faded from the memory, seem 
all consolidated into one; as the distant 
horizon appears to mingle with the sky. 

An open countenance is like the face 
of n diat,— ebewiosy clearly what passe* 
within. 



M perfection warn ever ones beheld, 
we eboutd be so My oejiv m ce d of the 
impossibility of equalling it, as to give up 
sH attempts at imitation* 

Who would wish to khH themselves by 
study, like poor Kirk White, 1 that Hie 
Laurent might pubttatrtheir remoter :— 
unless indeed, he conM gftvwtbem a new 
edition of their Jftm 

Strong minds are ttke strong smrf <#,— 
very soon cairn after agitation. Ye* 
could any one desire the current of hh) 
thoughts to be so frozen that no rufllmg 
breath of passion might ever vary it with 
a wave ? 

These * (he sanm wide difference 
between the sjriimttA but lawless fleebes 
of a lively imagination, and the studied 
scintillations of a mechanical brain, aa 
between the whirling blaze of a meteor 
or comet, and the artificial sparkKugs. of 
a, sky-rocket. 

In opening the hoart lo (lie eye of the 
world,— that is, in publishing oi*e T s 
thoughts, ■*■ It is *ilb minds us with 
bodies^the root* defoiuied and uunalurat 
are those which iliv multitude in moat 
anxious to hi huM : while the utmost 
regularity and propriety of principle or 
feature, may be exhibited Tor ever without 
attracting the least attention* 

Mtyton's Paradise Lojit was Pajmassua 
Gained 5 but his Paradise JCqe^uned w*A 
Parnassus Lost. 

When first we enter a crowd 4 there i» ( 
little to be done but to push on througb 
those before us, while our limbs are fresh 
and our spirits high., but we soon, feel 
that multitudes are gathering behind us,, 
and that (he most we can, nope, with 
probability of success, is to maintain our 
ground in advance of the new camera., 
And thus it is in a literary life. We set 
ont, with a view of overtaking our fore- , 
runners in the chace; but eventually 
find it sufficiently toilsome to preserve 
our advantage over those youthful com- 
petitors who asm naomantiyi threaiening 
to qutsjUip us. 

1 llk^e that hypocrite who gives one a 
lair opportunity of discovering his impos-' 
tores, by seeing how little his conduct. U 
in unison with his precepts. 

* Man's heart in this life is like Thames. , 
water in the cask ; it grows every day 
more foul, till it arrives at a certain 
acme of feetidfo and then gradually t*> . 
purifies itself. 
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It it beauty whom frown is the i 
awful : no tempest equals that of a ram- 
mer »ky. 

The bett way to silence a talkative 
person is never to interrupt him. Do 
not snuff the candle, and it will go out of 
itself. 

Anger Is most fearful when unaccom- 
panied by tears : it is lightning without 
rain. 

An illustrious ancestry is to the high- 
born, as the reflector of a lamp is to its 
wick, for if Ma* be without light, all the 
science of catoptricks cannot kindle it, 
and neither 

Can all the blood of all the Howards 
Ennoble fools, or knaves, or cowards. 

When ideas have slipped from the 
memory, every effort to regain them "but 
drives them further away ; as often, when 
your cork breaks, attempting to extract 
it, only pushes it into the bottle. 

To analyze a romantic tale is to unra- 
vel a piece of variegated embroidery,— 
to separate the dyes of a raiubow : it is,* 
in (act, to disunite things whose principal, 
charm is in tjieir union. 

* An author need never be at a Ion 
what to write; for, if he feel himself 
unable to proceed with the subject on 
which he has hitherto been engaged, he, 
can expatiate upon his own stupidity; 
and, perhaps, by enquiring and examining 
the cause of it, empower his readers to 
overcome or escape any attack of a. 
similar kind. 

A whole work as first given to the 
world, is but rehearsal; it is in the 
extracts which unbiassed criticism repub- 
lishes, that the full-drees performance is 
exhibited, from which all that was objec- 
tionable or uninteresting has been judici- 
ously rescinded. 

CORRESPONDENTS. 
With onr pre e ent numb er is issued die 
additional one, containing an ORIGI N AL 
LIFE OF BYRON, and a VIEW of 
NEWSTTEAD ABBEY, with copious ex- 
tract* from « Captain MedwhCt eon- 
venation*;" which we promised in our 



W. -H. onr Liverpool 
has our best thanks for his kindness: thn 
major part of hie communications will 
be inserted. Is he aware severs! have 
appeared before in the pages of the 
Portfolio? We, however, auxioualy look 
forward for his next and promised favour. 
JT., shall be Jul v attended to : by tiunaft- 
img her, we shall merely repeat the high 
sense we entertain of her exertions m onr 
behalf. 

Anecdotes forwarded by our friend B^ 
will appear shortly. 

JBJtplorfjtOTj as be terms himself* is a 
block hki'iiil : we advise him lo cousalt the 
Eton Lai in Grammar and EatieW* Dk> 
tiouaj j , before he vent tires to lue ercu a 
word oi that language; UixEfUt}f*a is uo4 
fit for iugeriiou, more than hi* rnlicuLotui 
letter \& fur piiu^i!, and *e earnestly 
recommend him to study the first priori* 
pies of com mot* puUienesa, and the fimi ' 
mdimentu of a eummou eduAttou, before » 
he a| i in ventures on our notice* 

. Psor FUz ! — we bad almost forgotten 
him} -a very tit conipaniou for the 
above -I in mi d ExptaratQT t -- * Uw one a 
duncv, mill the oluer a well whipped 
school- boy tuo : we earnest Ly jocuuq mend 
these worthies to cultivate the acquaint- 
ance of each other—-" suit? such a pair 
were never seen," and ought not Kobe 
separ H ■ >\. Only think, gentle render, of 
all tlii.' Lathi examples of (he Eton 
Gram mm* being Higpi'd into the ±m*\} 
COtnp ^ of a letier, — Indeed, it wit) uoi 
do, taOAt jiedantic J-Vr:.'— youi eommon- 
place quotations mil not be taken lor 
Oassi i\ Know led gcinori' than your abuse 
for wi i j or your prosing stupidity, foi an 
elaborate performance. Go back to 
your rrncNer, poor Fbatf and pray dmrt - 
forget the authors we have just recom- 
mended to your future friend Bxptorator. 

Our Fish Street Hill correspondent has 
too much of the BUKnsgate phraseology 
for the Portfolio. 

G. T. M. willie inserted. 

We have not bad time to peruse W. 
R B:* letter : it will be duty considered 
at our earliest convenience. 

Herbert's hint shall be attended to. 

T. 2>-^r former MJSS. were mistnid : 
his "Dirge tofhe ifomory of Bums," 
will appear shortly. 

Donald Dkn % % communication will 
appear. 
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WUhevs authentic Account of Ms Residence in the Greek Island*. 
BY THE EDITOR OF THE PORTFOLIO. 



This should have been a noble creature ; 

he 
Bath all the energy which should have 



A goodly frame of glorious elements, 
Had he been wisely mingled : as it is, 
It is an awful chaos— light and dark- 



And mind and dust— and passions and 

pure thoughts 
Mix'd, and contending without end or 

order, 
All dormant or destructive. Manfred. 

Thx never-lessening interest that this 
great man, during his life, excited 
among" all classes of society, on the 
moss trivial circumstance* thst apper- 

tol. iv. 



tained to him, is increased tenfold by 
the gloomy intelligence of his death. 
It is thst event only that causes a true 
estimation of a man's Worth among his 
friends and enemies, that brings for- 
ward all the lights and shadows of his 
conduct, and bares them to the open 
glare of day, which were, during his 
life, wrapt up in the dark clouds of ob- 
scurity. However humble a man's lot 
may be in society, if he was, when 
moving within its sphere, a useful or an 
inoffensive member, his loss is to be de- 
plored * y and it is the opinion of a mo- 
dern philosopher,* that if the incidents 
of his life were collected, they would 



1 Godwin. 
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aflbrd a umsM and moral lemon. If, hardened or depraved he***. R Is the 
then, the events of the existence of one grand characteristic of history, that 
of the humblest and most obscure of when displaying the tig&ts, -ahn doss 
mankind are net beneath the attention not let the shade* sink into that ofasca- 
of the historian, what should be the rity our benevolence of foaling would 
effect produced by the records of the desire. Those who have been most 
impulses of a mfcd which delighted emfnent for their talents or virtues, ru- 
and agitated the world? The felen of moor lias always beta must busily em~ 
. history had never to record a high e r ployed in s corchin g for defe ats . It 
subject than the one to whose memory may be not partial, therefore, to take H 
we are now endeavouring to pay a faint for granted, that the many malicious in- 
tribute. ventions that have existed regarding 

Lord Byron was, unquestionably, in the private life of this great man, had 
our opinion, the first man of the period no other source than that of the mind 
he flourished in; and it is a thing wor- of their evil inventors; for what object 
thy of being proud of, in our estima- of real good could they have (admitting 
tie** of living in the same age as owned they were true) in betraying eoufi- 
his existence. deuce, or giving pangs to a bosom that 

The events of his life afford a grand never harboured a thought of doing 
lesson to mankind. They tell of a man them an injustice ? Is there one who 
endowed munificently both by nature reads these reflections that can place 
and fortune— gifted with powers of im- his hand upon his heart, and say, that 
agination, and such a variety of talents, there does not dwell within it the know- 
that seldom if ever were united in one ledge of an action or crime which he 
individual. With these commanding would wish to carry with him *° toe 
natural distinctions, that secured him grave unknown and undiscovered ? Let 
the awe and admiration of the rest of bim do so, and he will here instantly 
mankind— with a long train of ances- perceive the cruelty and injustice of 
fors,WMca alone was sufficient to inspire bringing forward the eifors of a man 
his bosom with a glow of superiority heretofore rich in the world's opinion. 
above the majority of his fellow-mor- For whose private life has ever been 
tale— with an honourable title and bared so nakedly to the public view; 
splendid fortune ; wanting, in short, whose has been viewed with so micro- 
nothing ¥hat WUture or fortune could scopic an eye, as the subject of this me- 
fcestow, be became one of the most un- moir ? Against whom has ever slander 
nappy of men, dragging on an exis* exerted her influence more, or puMic 
fence as -a misery, which seemed im- opinion ever been so much divided ? 
teued with -every -blessing. The moral Who, after all the bitterness of the 
must be obvious, that however high and envy of his contemporaries, the rancour 
commanding the energies of a soul may of the malice of his foes, has beea 
be, if they are misdirected, instead borne to the grave so universally la- 
of heaping on its owner happiness, mented, amidst the tears and sorrow of 
and the veneration and admiration of strangers to his fame, and only acquaint- 
the world\ they will infallibly cause ed withthem by the virtues a* exer- 
him the most poignant misery, and the cjsedto their benefit, 
pity and contempt of those who would Ofh family so distinguished in the an- 
have been first to applaud. TJnaccom- hal* of This country, we will nol enter 
panied with a contented mind— a con- into genealogical details, tfis ances- 
science free from the remembrance of er- tors are traced back to the reign of 
rors— aHthe gifts of nature and fortune William the Conqueror, and have been 
are without a zest, and only add poig- distinguished duriag that and leas re* 
nancy to their possessor's misery. That mote periods, for their valorous re- 
such was the consequence of Lord By- nown. Two fell at Creasy, another 
ton's well-known antipathy to the fought at Bosworth, under the banners 
world, we would be unwilling to affirm; of the Earl of Richmond, with the 
he had enemies and calumniators enough glorious determination of freeing hta 
when living ; but now his spirit has country from the shackles of the tyrant 
fled, his errors should be blotted out Richard. The first Lord Byron ob- 
rrom our recollections, for they are, un- tained his title from Charles the Se- 
questionably, redeemed by many noble cond, whose cause, with six Of his bro- 
traits. Whatever might have been the thers, he supported most .warmly. , 
shades that cast a gloom over his cha- The grandson of this nobleman was 
racter, we believe they sprung more the celebrated Admiral Byron, who is 
from an erroneous judgment, than a distinguished in our naval history with 
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Into >5e nund; the selection was 
evidently intended to meet no other 
eye than his own, for it was not likely 
he could expect visitors at so remote a 
i habitation. One or two anecdotes their 
conductor related, .gave a still more 
flattering one. He mentioned his hav- 
ing once done his noble master a 
service, who rewarded him with the 
produce of the farm belonging to the 
cottage, with no other emolument, 
than the trouble of taking care of it, 
And twenty zechines which he had to 

Say to, an aged Arminiau, whom Lord 
yrou tad brought from Adrianople, 
for what reason he knew not. 

On the left of the entrance of the 
house, a small streamlet wandered, 
grapes, oranges, and limes clustered 
on its border*} and on a sea,t, placed 
under the shade of two large myrtles, 
they were told. Lord Byron generally 
passed Ms evenings, frequently till after 
twelve o'clock, reading, writing, and 
talking to himself. " I suppose," said 
the old man, " praying, for he was 
very devout, and always attended our 
church twice a week besides Sunday 8.** 
Upon leaving the cottage they heard 
many particulars m confirmation of the 
above, and many other particulars of 
the eccentricity, but general philan- 
thropy, of his mind. During his last 
stay on the island, he had portioned 
eight girls, and condescended to dance 
with one at her nuptial feast— spread- 
ing a warmth of feeling, and a glow of 
gratitude around him, wherever he 
bent his footsteps. To the children he 
gave Greek Testaments; to the men 
cattle, and frequently clothing and 
finery to the women. To a fisherman 
who had lost hjs boat in a gale, and 
with it the means of livelihood, he pre- 
sented a new one. There was a cir- 
cumstance, however, that their old 
friend at the cottage thought proper to 
conceal, that was the circumstance of 
his having an uncommonly beautiful 
daughter, to whom the Lord was much 
attached, and who had a correspond- 
ing affection for him. He had bought 
her a piano-forte, and taught her him- 
self how to use it. She rambled with 
him on the beach, and was no unfre- 
quent companion with him in his peril- 
ous expeditions. 

This will afford a choice incident for 
•one of his Lordship's cavillers, — the 
source from whence they will infer 
sprung the whole of his benevolent 
feelings. Not so, his mind was of an 
intellectual nature, and sufficiently 
anted with sensual enjoyments, to feel 



a seat in those that were unaccompanied 
with emotions more refined. He was 
then unmarried, without a friend, or a 
soul who cared for his existence, or 
who could administer to his peace and 
happiness. He sought for the induce- 
ment of a melancholy feeling, and for 
the soothing of a troubled spirit, and 
where could he meet with any thing 
more likely to procure him that object, 
than the female breast ? The object of 
his affection was devoted to him from 
more than one cause, and that the best 
feeling that inhabits the human breast 
—gratitude. The incident was related 
to us by a different individual, and 
from its high source there cannot be 
the slightest doubt affixed to its authen- 
ticity. Berinthia (the name of his fair 
friend) being fond of fishing, they 
sailed one morning, in a large boat, for 
the Point Gobriano j after enjoying the 
sport for near three hours,' a tremen- 
dous gale of wind came on, and all their 
endeavours to weather the cape became 
ineffectual. The sea rose mountains 
high, and a dreadful surge turned the 
vessel almost over. Melancholy to re- 
late, the boy that was with them was 
swept from the prow, and his (air com- 
panion sunk with him into the waves. 
The noble Lord instantly plunged into 
the waves, seized the beautiful girl by 
her streaming naif, just as she was 
sinking, and swam with her to the boat, 
which was instantly righted, and Be- 
rinthia having recovered, they reached 
the shore in safety, to the great joy of 
the natives, who had witnessed their 
danger from the cliff, and never ex- 
pected to see them alive again. 

Our informants bad not sufficient 
proofs that the object of their curiosity 
%vas really Lord Byron •, they could only 
judge by the singular traits of his cha- 
racter and disposition, for no one knew 
even his name, or his family, saving that 
he was an English lord, and a good and 
a great man. But when they arrived 
at Palermo all doubts were dispelled, 
by their meeting with a young archi- 
tect, who immediately confirmed their 
conjecture. They affirm that his cha- 
racter and disposition have been most 
grossly slandered— that he has been 
described as an individual averse to 
associating with human nature; being 
unwilling to render his assistance in 
soothing its sorrows, or contributing 
to its delights. The facts, from the lit- 
tle incidents we have collected, must 
appear the direct contrary. Tender- 
ness, charity, benevolence, and all the 
finer reelings of the heart, that he has 
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bo exquisitely depicted in his poetry, 
seem to have taken np their abode in his 
bosom, and to be the ruling guide of his 
actions. His courting the obscurity of 
sorrow, so far from arguing a m isanthropy 
of feeling, ought to be construed into the 
most amiable sentiment. For he who 
shuns the applause of the world, seeks 
solitude for the purpose of following the 
dictates of those religious and benevolent 
feelings, which he could not in the busy 
scenes of fife, gives the most convincing 
proof of the philantrophy of bis nature, 
and the purity of bis heart. Speaking of 
his religious tenets, his biographer relates 
of him the following anecdote. 

" I (Lord Byron) am always getting 
new correspondents. Here are three let- 
ters just arrived from strangers, all of 
them. One is from a French woman, who 
has been writing to me, off and on, for the 
last three years. 8he is not only a blue- 
bottle, but a poetess, I suspect. Her ob- 
ject in addressing me now, she says, is to 
get me to write on the loss of a slave-ship, 
the particulars of which she details. The 
second epistle is short, and in a hand I 
know very well ; it is anonymous too. 
Hear what she says, * I cannot longer exist 
without acknowledging the tumultuous and 
agonizing delight with which my soul burns 
at the glowing beauties of yours. A third is 
of a very different character from the last ; 
it is from a Mr. Sheppard, enclosing a 
a • prayer made for my welfare by bis wife 
a few days before her death.' The letter 
states that he has had the misfortune to 
lose this amiable woman, who had seen me 
at Ramsgate, many years ago, rambling 
among the cliffs ; that she had been im- 
pressed with a sense of my irreligion from 
the tenor of my works, and had often 
prayed fervently for my conversion, par- 
ticularly in her last moments. The prayer 
is beautifully written. I like devotion in 
women. She must have been a divine 
creature. I pity the man who has lost 
her ! I shall write to him by return of 
the courier, to condole with him, and tell 
him that Mrs. S need not have en- 

tertained any concern for my spiritual af- 
fairs, for that no man is more of a Chris- 
tian than I am, whatever my writings may 
have led her and others to suspect." 

With respect to his pleasures, it is pre- 
sumptuous for another individual to ex- 
amine into their propriety. It is not 
authenticated that he set any evil example, 
or did injury to any one. His conscience 
did not permit him to shrink from ap- 
proaching the most awful of tribunals ; and 
why should therefore his errors be judged 
by those who are blind to his virtues ? 
the laws of our country require the most 



convincing evidence, where tie ttvas or 
property of individuals are at stake, before 
they will pass sentence. Therefore it is 
both absurd and cruel, in the highest de- 
gree, to suffer his reputation, which is al- 
ways dearer to a man than life or pro- 
perty, to be condemned on the most fragile 
and unsatisfactory proof. 

From Mytilene, his Lordship proceeded 
to Cos, another small island in the Archi- 
pelago. Here he was attacked by a pain- 
ful disorder, from which he recovered, 
principally, by the attention of his fair 
companion. It was at Athens that the 
principal part relating to Greece in Ctrilde 
Harold, was written. The scenes of 
ages remote were here visible, and im- 
bued his mind with a deep and hallowed 
melancholy. His habits here were eccen- 
tric as ever, he never quitted his residence 
till sun-set, nor returned till midnight. 
He displayed here bis skill as an artist, in 
many sketches that he made of the nrins 
that abounded near the sacred spot. He 
has expressed, on several occasions, great 
indignation at the sacrilegious robberies of 
antiquarians, and others, at the spoliation 
and removal of many of the Grecian anti- 
quities. 

In 1812, appeared the first Cantos of 
Childe Harold, which more than fulfilled 
the brilliant anticipations of his friends, 
and the envious fears of his enemies, and 
decidedly ranked the noble author as the 
first poet of the day. Of a poem which 
has so frequently passed die ordeal of criti- 
cism, whose beauties have been so deeply 
appreciated, and whose faults have been so 
publicly condemned ; any farther observa- 
tion from us, than a concurrence with the 
opinion of the rest of mankind, we feel 
would be unnecessary. 

The Giaour, the Bride of Abydos, the 
Corsair, and Lara, followed in rapid suc- 
cession, and so far from diminishing his 
reputation, kept the high seat he had ob- 
tained among our living authors, still more 
securely. Of those productions, at this 
time of day, any farther notice would be 
superfluous. They are in the hands of 
every person, from the peer to the me- 
chanic ; and we firmly believe, that ninety- 
niiie out of a hundred of the reading world, 
are fully aware of their merits. Of the 
Giaour, we find in " Conversations" the 
following anecdote of its origin : 

" One of the principal incidents in 
The Giaour, is derived from a real oc- 
currence, and one too in which I myself 
was nearly and deeply interested ; but an 
unwillingness to have it considered a tra- 
veller's tale, made me suppress the fact of 
its genuineness. The Marquis of Shgo, 
who knew the particulars of the story, re- 
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fttying their raven predictions, and de- 
termined to shew them, croak as they 
would, that it was not the last time they 
should hear from me. I set to work 
isnnediately and in good earnest, and 
produced in a year the ' English Bards 
aid Scotch Reviewers.' I had good 
grounds to believe that Jeflery ( though 
perhaps really responsible for whatever 
appears in the Edinburgh, as Gilford is 
for the Quarterly, as Editor) was not 
the author of that article— was not guil- 
ty of it. He disowned it, and though 
he would not give up the aggressor, he 
•aid he would convince me, if ever I 
erne to Scotland, who the person was* 
I have every reason to believe it was a 
certain lawyer, who hated me for some- 
thing 1 once said of him. * • * * But 
there was another reason that influenced 
me, more even than my cool resentment 
•gainst Jeflery, to suppress English 
teds and Scotch Reviewers. In the 
duel scene I had unconsciously made a 
part of the ridicule to mil on Moore. 
The met was, that there was no Impu- 
tation on the courage of either of the 
principals. One of the balls fell out 
m the carriage and was lost, and the 
seconds, not having a farther supply, 
drew the remaining' one. Shortly alter 
mis publication I went abroad, and 
Moore was so offended by the mention 
of the leadless pistols, that he address- 
ed a letter to me, in the nature of a 
challenge, delivering it to the care of 
Mr. Hanson, but without acquainting 
him with the contents. Tnis letter was 
mismJd, at least never forwarded to 
me. But on my return to England in 
1812, an inquiry was made by Moore 
if I had received such a letter, adding 
that particular circumstances (meaning 
his marriage, or perhaps the suppres- 
sion of my satire) had now altered his 
situation, and that he wished to recall 
the letter, and* to be known to me 
through Rogers. I was any of this 
mode of arranging matters— one hand 
presenting a pistol, and the other held 
out to shake; and felt awkward at the 
loss of a letter of such a nature, and 
the imputations it might have given rise 
to; but when, alter a considerable 
search, it was at length found, 1 re- 
turned it to Moore, with the seal un- 
broken; and we have since i>een the 
best of friends in the world. 1 corre- 
spond with no one so regularly as with 
Moore." 

It is rather a singular thing, that a 
poem, in itself so calculative to arouse 
all the angry feelings, as the ' English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers/ and bit- 



terness of temper of the parties it was 
addressed at or to, should have been 
the means, in many instances, of form- 
ing an esteem with many of the parties. 
The reviewers, out of love or of fear 
(we will not attempt to decide), made 
the amende honorable^ and ever after 
treated the author with the greatest re- 
spect. Moore, whom, in his admirable 
satire, he treated with great severity, 
and whose poetry was published under 
the well-known name of Little,* un- 
derwent a severe, but deserved, casti- 
gation; he afterward formed a warm 
friendship with this cotemporary sharer 
of his glory, which continued to the 
last hour of his life. He also became a 
conspicuous member of the coterie of 
Holland House, against which, in his 
satire, he had wielded a very strong 
anathema. This afforded a convincing 
proof of the liberality and generosity of 
his disposition, of the benevolence of 
that heart, that was ready to spread 
balm over the wound that the hand had 
made without its consent. 

One trait in his character must not 
be overlooked, for it redounds much to 
his credit. Seeing the pain it had caused 
some individuals, and perhaps unde- 
servedly, he did all in his power to pre- 
vent the satire being spread abroad; 
and after it had gone through two or 
three editions, he stopped its progress 
most effectually. 

On his coming of age, in 1809, he 
took his seat in the House of Peers $ 
here history, if she cannot say much 
in his favour, in respect to the talents 
he exercised, cannot affirm that he in 
any way perverted his splendid abili- 
ties against the cause of liberty, or his 
country, which were his darling themes. 
From his birth he entertained a sove- 
reign contempt for the intrigues of 
court, and the cabals of the ministry. 
This may be the cause he did not exert 
his splendid abilities in the senate- 
house. He shortly after went abroad, 
and spent some 'time in the south and 
east 6f Europe, particularly in Greece, 
and its islands. Scio, Tenos, Cos, 

* Perhaps the origin of this name is 
not well known. Mr. Moore is ex- 
tremely diminutive in person, and when 
at the Dublin University, he was so 
much beloved by his companions, and 
withal such an entertaining companion, 
that they christened him little Tommy, 
or Tommy Little, by which name he 
invariably went. This well-known 
waggery induced him, most likely, to 
publish under this title. .» j- .i 
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ssmAlbsAM, he visited with thioefe. 
brated advocate in the cause ef liberty 
and independence, Mr. John Cam Hob- 
house, of whom he frequently speaks 
in terms of great regard. 

Mytilene, (or Metelin) seems to hare 
struck his attention more forcibly then 
any of the Grecian islands. It was on. 
this romantic spot, that he most likely 
first imbibed that ejection for the 
Greeks, in whose cause he entered so 
warmly; his untimely death, by them, 
will be deplored and felt most deeply. 
The sun of liberty, that had been so 
long obscured in the clouds of tyranny, 
seemed on the point of displaying it* 
daiiling light,when death stopped the 
n sogr c ss of the grand mover, and, we 
fear, has enYeloped the cause in eter- 
nal darkness. 

Mytilene is the ancient Lesbos, 
the reported birth-place of Homer; 
Its mountains are woody, and fre- 
quent, and it abounds in hot springs. 
The island is very beautiful, and the 
certain supply of vegetables and cattle 
induces many vessels to make it a water, 
lug-place. We have heard from differ, 
ent quarters so many accounts of the 
conduct of Lord Byron while on thin 
island, that wu will briefly put our 
renders in possession of some facte 
that will satisfactorily shew, that how* 
ever inconsistent the ill-judged adahv 
Hon of his friends, and the rancorous 
hatred of his enemies, his heart, with 
all his errors, was naturally good j that 
his disposition was affectionate; and 
that his temper, so far from being ag- 
gravating, was mild and conciliatory. 
In fact, the little we have gleaned will 
tend to prove, he was a man more 
" sinned against, than sinning :" 

the mark where wrong 
Aims with her poison'd arrow. 

Our informants were sailing through 
the Archipelago on board oae of hie 
Majesty's vessels, and touched, as usu- 
al with ships bound for Smyrna (al- 
though rather out of the track), at the 
beautiful island of Mytilene, whose it 
appears Lord Byron had shortly before 
resided. 

The officers landed, as was custom- 
ary,at the bottom of the bay, and whilst 
the men were employed in watering the 
▼easels, took a ramble. Having en- 
gaged a young Greek as their guide, 
he informed them that he had just come 
from fcio with an English Lord, who 
had kit Mytilene about four days pre- 
" « He engaged me," ooid the 



qrnoh, « and would have 
with him, but I did not choose to quit 
Mytilene, where I am likely to get mar- 
ried* Us war an odd, but a very good 
mam. The cottage over the hill facing 
the river belongs to him, and he has 
left an old man in charge of »V He 
moreover menMoned, that he hud re- 
sided there about fourteen months (It 
waa then in the year 1819), though not 
constantly, as be was fend of saitiaf 
about the different iemnda in his fe- 
lucca. 

This account excited the cariosity 
of the travellers, es they knew Lord 
Byron was reported at that time to be 
residing in one of the Grecian islands, 
and from the many confirmatory re- 
plies te the Questions they put to the 
lad, they had ao doubt but what it was 
this sina^lariadiYidual himself: They 
accordingly hastened to the cottage, 
and were hospitably received by the 
individual left in charge of H, and who, 
Upon their requesting to have a view 
of hie residence, readily consented. 
The house was small, and seemed fitted 
up more with the intention of careless- 
ness, than for the ahum turn diymUaU 
of a nobleman. It consisted, on the 
ground floor, of an entrance hall, a sit- 
ting parlour, and a bed room, with a 
closet annexed. Tnoy were ail sisapry 
decorated, without anything approach- 
ing to ornament, excepting a small 
fountain playing from a bronse Venue, 
in the centre of the apartments. Use 
fernkure was chiefly English. On thai 
nmrble tablet of a recess ia the room, 
were some books, which their aged coev- 
duetor said, " the L&rd had been read- 
lag the evening before he sailed." He 
said, they must lie there till bis return, 
for he (Lord B.) was so very tenacious* 
that were he to move a thing withou* 
orders, he would frown upon him for a» 
week together. He was otherwine 
very kind. 

It ia a very general observation, that 
the owner's mind can be frequently 
discovered by his books. It was, there- 
fere, with great curiosity, the travel- 
lers examined those that last engngrsh 
the noble possessor's attention. Anoog 
the rest they viewed Shakepeare, Vol- 
taire, Boileau, and Rosseau's work*, 
complete \ Yolaey's Ruins of j£mpftre 5 
Zimmerman, in the original C c r nimm j 
Uopstock's Messiah ; Schiller's Pla*w 
of the Robbers ; an Italian editieta, erf 
Milton's Paradise Lost j several smsnUl 
pamphlets from the Greek pream mX 
Cons t antinople, &c. 

These books afibrd a deep insists* 
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enterprise they encountered in thrice 
eircumnavignting the globe. The son 
of this gallant veteran by no means dis- 
tinguished himself by the virtues of his 
ancestors. The only instance that his- 
tory has r ecorded, that in any degree 
renders h$s name conspicuous, reflects 
the deepest dishonour, though partially 
redeemed by his future atonement— 
the, seduction of the Marchioness of 
Carmarthen, who, after being divorced 
from her injured husband, he married. 
On her decease, he married Miss Gor- 
don, a Scotch lady of noble family, of 
which marriage the suhject of this me- 
moir was the fruit, who succeeded to 
the title and. estates of his uncle, Wil- 
liam, the flfth Lord Byron, in demutt 
of issue, in the year 1798, when he 
was not more than ten years of age. 

•Until this event he had resided 
principally on his mother's estate at 
amine, in the district of Gairwik, near 
Aberdeen*. The wild add beautiful 
scenery of that neighbourhood contri- 
buted greatly in imbuing; his mind with 
a taste for the picturesque, and that ro- 
mantic tinge that was ever visible in his 
after-life. It was the noble and loity 
mountains of the western highlands 
with their snow-clad summits, that, as 
as himself acknowledges^ret awakened 
in his mind a sense of the sublime and 
beautiful, which ever afterward so 
prominently distinguished bis charac- 
ter. 

It was roving) among these wild and 
romantic glens, habituating his youth- 
ful mind to the contemplation of the 
wooden of 'nature, and listening to the 
traditionary songs of the superstitious 
higblandere, that formed the natural 
enthusiasm of his mind, and tempered 
it to the reception of every poetical 
b eau ty. 

Although he enjoyed the liberty of 
ranging, without control, the hills 
and valleys of the surrounding coun- 
try, it appears it was allowed for the 
str eng th ening of his bodily frame, 
which was naturally weak and delicate. 
His nearly education seems to have 
claimed from his maternal, and only 
existing parent, the, closest degree of 
attention. He acknowledged she en- 
deavoured to inculcate the strongest 
^veneration for religion into his youth- 
ful mind, the loss of which he ever la- 
mented. 

On his taking posse ssion of his title, 
ha was removed to Harrow, for the 
parpasa of education. Here he distin- 
guished himself more by various eccen- 



tricities, than any surprising praaV 
dency. In regard to his studies ami 
conduct there he sneaks In the foatow* 
Dig terms i— 

" There are two things that atiflm 
me at this moment, which I did at Her* 
row: I fought Lord CaJthorpe for writ, 
iug * I>— d Atheist V under my name; 
and prevented the school-room tram 
being burnt during a rebellion, by 
pointing out to the boys the names of 
their fathers and grandfathers on aha 
walls. 

" I was not a slow, though an idle, 
boy, and I believe no one could be more 
attached to Harrow than I have always 
been, and with reason : a part of the 
time passed there was the happiest of 
my life; and my preceptor (the Rev. 
Dr. Joseph Drary) was the best and 
worthiest friend I ever had, whose 
warning I have remembered but too 
late when I have erred.* 1 

How closely do those uMAected ob- 
servations mark the character of the 
man who gives them as his own ; the 
regretful looking on the time of am 
childhood a* the days of innocence and 
peace, when his heart was unknown to, 
and untainted by, the follies of the 
world— the admiration of that excel, 
leace which he duly appreciated, and 
yet had not fortitude to point at— the 
contrition for past error, that shewed 
he swerved not from the ways of vir- 
tue from want of principle, or relish to 
admire their beauty, but steadiness to 
pursue them. 

He became a member of the univer- 
sity at an early age, we believe he was 
not more than sixteen; here ho did not 
seem inspired with that love of exoei. 
lance that would have prompted ham to 
obtain academical honours. : Yet still, 
though his collegiate career was not 
brilliant, or untainted from those {ble- 
mishes young men in that situation are 
too apt to indulge in, yet it was mr from 
being contemptible. His great mutt 
and leading principle, even at this 
early age, seemed to be a contempt of 
the world and its opinions ; he there- 
fore attracted more notice by the sin- 
gularities of his disposition, among 
which was the circumstance of his 
keeping a bear in the vicinity of his 
.room, than the excellence of his attain- 



On his leaving the university about 
the year 1807, for Newsteed Abbey, be 
published a volume Of poems, entitled^ 
" Hours of Idleness," which, although 
not abounding with iSiiy extraordinary 
merit, or strongly indicative of his ru- 
Kt 
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tare excellence, has excited more sen- 
sation in the world than any juvenile 
production* that hare gone before or 
after it. Its celebrity may be, in a 
graft degree, attributed to the rough 
treatment it experienced from the dif- 
ferent reviewers. The Edinburgh Re- 
view, in particular, immortalized itself 
by a most unmanly, illiberal, and pal- 
pable want of judgment. The volume 
was presented to the world as the first 
efforts of a young man, with the 
greatest diffidence, and not the slightest 
appearance of conceit or arrogance. 
Every line within it displayed a gem 
of talent, which only required to be 
fostered to arrive at maturity. How 
was he treated in return ? With that 
smiling encouragement and genial 
nourishing that should always guide 
the timid steps of an adventurer's first 
essay towards the temple of fame? 
No: the severest (and yet most ill- 
founded) sarcasm, abuse, and ridicule, 
were employed to deter him, but, for- 
tunately for the world he was destined 
to delight, without effect. 

The worst passages in his unobtrud- 
ing volume were selected as the best, 
prefaced by the following liberal and 
encouraging anathema, in allusion to 
the poet's apology of youth, for the 
crudeness of many of bis essays :— 

" So far from hearing with any de- 
gree of surprise that these very poor 
verses were written by a youth from 
his leaving school to his leaving college, 
inclusive ; we really believe this to be 
the most common of all occurrences, 
that* it happens in the life of nine men 
In ten who are educated in England, 
and that the tenth man write* better 
verses than Lord Byron" Matchless 
.criticism! what strength of judgment, 
and what foresight it displays ! 

It may be a question of surprise, 
why did these high and mighty Go- 
Uaths of Edinburgh take notice of the 
weak and youthful David? Why did 
fliey stoop to crush an insect, inflict a 
blow upon that it could annihilate with 
a look ? Oh 1 it was only in considera- 
tion of the author's rank they ridiculed 
him, and abused his work. What force 
of reasoning! what a perfect keeping 
r with • those independent principles 
the Edinburgh Review claims as its 
leading object, which never give pre- 
ference to any one in the republic of 
letters, however high may be the ob- 
ject, and exalted its station. 

Not contented with this tirade, but 
ambitious of being handed down, we 
suppose, to posterity, as the most pro. 



found of critics; they made another 
hit, which will stamp both the writer 
and the book for a depth of knowledge, 
and acutcness of discernment, no others 
ever arrived at. 

" Beside our desire to counsel hhn 
that he do forthwith abandon poetry, 
and turn his talents and opportnaitiet 
to better account !" 

Had Lord Byron followed this exeat, 
lent advice, how much the World would 
have been indebted to the Edinburgh 
Review. The world are really more 
indebted to those critics than it would 
willingly own. If it had not been 
for this provocation, it is more thaa 
probable, that the spirit of Byron would 
have slumbered for ever in the recesses 
of his own bosom, instead oftleligbtiag 
and astonishing the world. They acted 
on him as a powerful stimulus, and 
called into life every dormant faculty 
of his soul, and produced an efiusioa, 
entitled, « English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers," which displayed moat bril- 
liant wit, poignant satire, and powers 
so infinitely superior to any of his pre- 
vious attempts, as completely asto- 
nished his revilers, and excited 
highly the expectations of the ' 
of his friends. 

If it had not been for the persecu- 
tions of Sir Peter Thomas Lucy, this 
country would, most likely, never have 
been possessed of one of its brightest 
ornaments— Shakspeare. And to the 
petty circumstance of the ignorance 
and stupidity of a per, dical scribbler, 
we are, in all probability, indebted for 
the efforts of Byron's gigantic mind. 

Respecting these poems, we quote 
his own words, as reported by his bis* 
grapher:— 

HIB EARLY POEMS. 

"When I first saw the review of 
' Hours of Idleness,' I was furious— 
in such a rage as I have never been in 
since. I dined that day with Seroope 
Da vies, and drank three bottles of cla- 
ret to drown it, but it only boiled the 
more. The critique was a master-pieee 
of low wit— a tissue of scurrilous abuse. 
I remember there was a great deal of 
vulgar trash in it, that was meant for 
humour, about ( people being thank- 
ful for what they could get,' ' look- 
ing a gift horse in the mouth,' and other 
such stable expressions. The severity 
of the Quarterly killed poor Keats, and 
neglect Kirk While. But I was made 
of different stuff— of tougher materials. 
80 far from bullying me, or deterring 
me from writing, I was bent upon fal- 
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I am ofhtawUh lum from the time he gets thousand a-year for a yacht t ; dining for 

op, tin two or three o'clock m the morning, a few pauls when alone — f«™M"g lun- 

and, after sitting up so late, he must re- dreds when he has friends, 

quire rest ; but he produces proofs, next " Nil /kit unquam ric imtpar ML" 

morning, that he has not been idle. We now come to the most painful part 

Sometimes, when I call, I find him at his of our office, — to speak of his death, 

desk ; but he either talks as he writes, or which happened on the 19th of April last, 

lays down has pen to play at billiards, till It appears from the best authority we 

it is time to take his airing. He seems to can obtain, that on the 9th of the month, 

be able to jesume the thread of his subject Lord Byron, who had been living Tory 

at all times, and to weave it of an equal low, had exposed himself in a violent ram, 

texture. Such talent is that of an impro- the consequence of which was a severe 

vimiore. The fairness, too, of bis maim- cold, and he was immediately confined to 

scripts (I do not speak of the hand-wri* his bed. The low state to which he had 

ting) astonishes no less than the perfection been reduced by his abstinence, and, 

of every thing he writes. He hardly ever probably, by some of the remaining effects 

alters a word for whole pages*, and he of his previous illness, made him unwilling, 

sever corrects a line in subsequent edi- at any rate he refused, to submit to be 

tions. I do not believe that he has ever bled. 

read his works since he examined the It is to be lamented that no one was 

proof-sheets, and vet he remembers every near his Lordship who had sufficient influ- 

word of them, and every thing else worth ence over his mind, or who was him—df 

remembering that he has ever known." sufficiently aware of the necessity of the 

" I never met with any man who shines case, 
so much in conversation. He shines the The noble invalid, being at that time 
-moo?, perhaps, for not seeking to shine, suffering under a mental delusion, caused 
His ideas now without effort, without bis by the height of the fewer, which being 
having occasion to think. As in his let- unchecked, terminated fatally, as our ren- 
ters, be is not nice about e xpr e ssi ons or den are well aware of. 
words ; there are no concealments in him, We have obtained the following inte- 
, no injunctions to secrecy ; he tells every resting particulars respecting the "«"»tMn 
thing that he has thought or done without of his affairs with Greece, from Col. Stan- 
the least reserve, and as if he wished the hope's letters on Greece, 
whole world to know it ; and does not " Capt York, of the Alacrity, a ten- 
throw the slightest gloss over his errors, gun-brig, came on shore a few days ago, 
Brief himself, he is impatient of diffuse- to demand an equivalent for an Ionian 
ness in others, hates long stories, and eel- boat that had been taken in the act of 
dom repeats his own. If he has heard a going out of the gulf of Lepsnto, with pro- 
story you axe telling, he will say, ' you visions, arms, &c. The Greek fleet, at 
told me that/ and, with good humour, that time, blockaded the harbour with five 
sometimes finish it for you himself." brigs, and the Turks had fourteen vessels 

" Ho bates arguments, and never argues of war in the Gulf. The Captain main- 
tor victory. He gives everyone an op- tained, that the British Government re- 
portunity of sharing in the conversation, cognised no blockade that was not effi- 
and has the art of turning it to subjects cient, and that that efficiency depended 
that may bring out the pemon with whom on the numerical superiority of cannon, 
he converses. He never shews the author, On this principle, without going at all into 
prides himself most on being a man of the the merits of the case, he demanded resti- 
worid and of fashion, and his anecdotes of- totion of the property. Prince Mavrocor- 
fife and living characters are inexhaustible, dato remonstrated, and offered to submit 
In spirits, as in every thing else, he is in the case to the decision of the British Go- 
extremes." vernment ; but the Captain peremptorily 

" Miserly in trifles— about to lavish his demanded restitution of the property in 

whole fortune on the Greeks ; to day-di- four hours. He received 200 dollars as 

mnrishrng his stnd — to-morrow taking a an equivalent. Lord Byron conducted the 

large family under his roof, or giving a business in behalf of the Captain. In the 

■ evening he conversed with me on the sub- 

• Unfortunately for Mr. Medwin's re* iect. I said the affair was conducted in a 

marks, as to the correctness of Lord By- bullying manner, and not according to the 

son's manuscript, the only foe-simile he ■ ■ 

K* es of it is a letter from his Lordship to t ' He sold it for 500/. and refused to 

'. Hobhouse, which, though* dYJy about give the sailors their jackets : and offered 

a dozen lines contains two long interline- once to bet Hay that he would live on 601, 

a-year.' 
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trifodpto df equity and the law of nations. 
His Lordship started into a passion. He 
contended, that law, justice, and equity, 
had nothing to do with politics. TTiat 
may he ; but I will never lend myself to 
injustice. His Lordship then began, ac- 
cording to custom, to attack Mr. Bentham. 
I said, that it was highly illiberal to make 
personal attacks on Mr. Bentham before 
a friend who held him in high estimation. 
He said, that he only attacked his public 
principles, which were mere theories, but 
dangerous ; — injurious to Spain, and calcu- 
lated to do great mischief in Greece. I 
did not object to his Lordship's attacking 
Mr. B.'s principles ; what I objected to 
were his personalities. His Lordship ne- 
ver reasoned on Mr. B. s writings, but 
merely made sport of them. I would, 
therefore, ask him what it was that he ob- 
jected to. Lord Byron mentioned his Pa- 
nopticon as visionary. I said that ©*p©- 
issnce m Pennsylvania, at Milbank, &c 
had proved it otherwise. I said that Ben- 
tham hdd a truly British heart ; but that 
Lord Byron after professing liberal princi- 
ples from bis boyhood, had, when called 
upon to act, proved himself a Turk* Lard 
Byron asked, what proofs have yon of this? 
Your conduct in endeavouring to crush 
the press, by declaiming against it to Mav- 
rocordato, and your general abuse of libe- 
ral principles. Lord Byron said, that if 
he had held up his finger he could have 
crushed the press. — I replied, With all thk 
power, which, by the way, you never pos- 
sessed, you went to the Prince and poi- 
soned bis ear. — Lord Byron declaimed 
seainst the liberals whom he knew. — But 
what liberals'! 1 asked; did he borrow 
his notions of freedom from the Italians 1 
—Lord Byron. No ; nor from the Hunts, 
Cartwrights, &c< — And still, said I, yon 
presented Cartwright's Reform Bill, and 
aided Hunt by Braising his poetry and 
•giving him the sale of your works. Lord 
B. exclaimed, You are worse than Wilton, 
and should emit the army.— I replied, 1 
am a mere soldier, but never will I aban- 
don my principles. Out principles are di- 
ametrically opposite, so let us avoid the 
subject. If Lord Byron acts up to his 
professions, he will be the greatest — if 
not, the meanest of mankind.— He said he 
hoped His character did not depend on my 
assertions. No, said T, your genius has. 
immortalized you. The worst could not 
deprive you of fame. — Lord Byron ; Well ; 
you shall see; judge me by my acts. 
When he wished me good-night, I took 
Up the light to conduct him to the passage, 
but lie said, What ! hold up a lignt to a 
Turk! 

" Lord Byron was seized on the 15th 



hist with a severe fit His Lordship was 
sitting in my roam, ami jesting with Parry, 
but his eyes and his brow uoi ss'wsilj 
discovered that he was agitated by strong 
feelings. On a sadden he complained of 
a weakness in one of his legs. He res*, 
but finding hhnseff nnabte to walk, caflsd 
tfor assistance. He then fsU into a vio- 
lent nervous convulsion, and was placed 
upon my bed. During this period his 
face was much distorted. In a few mi- 
nutes he began to recover his senses ; has 
speech returned, and he was soon welt 
though exhausted with the struggle. His 
Piedmontese surgeon and Dr. MilKnger, 
both assured me mat the fit, though of a 
dangerous character while it Basted, was 
not so m its consequences. During the fit 
his Lordship was as strong as a giant, and 
after it behaved with his usual -firmness 
I conceive that this fit was occasioned by 
over-excitement. The mind of Byron m 
like a volcano ; it is full of fire, wealth, 
and combustibles ; and when this matter 
comes to be strongly agitated, the explo- 
sion it dreadful. With respect to the 
causes that produced this excess of foefiag, 
they are beyond my reach, except one 
great cause, which was the provoking eon- 
duct of the 8utiots. Lord Byron had 
acted towards them with a degree of ge- 
nerosity that could not be exceeded ; and 
then, when his plans were all formed for 
the attack of Lepanto, and his hopes were 
raised on the delivery of Western Greece 
4rom the inroads of the Turks, these un- 
grateful soldiers demanded, and extorted, 
and refused to march till all was settled to 
gratify their avarice. This was enough 
to agitate every heart warm in the cause 
of Greece." 

He died in a manner the best and most 
virtuous of us would desire, with the know- 
ledge that his life was valuable in the 
most noble of human causes, and that his 
death would be universally deplored l>y a 
world, of whom he was the principal or- 
nament. 

The last words of the unfortunate No- 
bleman corresponded closely with bis cha- 
racter, and we cannot do better in closing 
this memoir, than in giving them as our 
own : " I wish it to be known, that my last 
thoughts were given to my wife, my 
child •, and my sister." 

May 17th, 1884. 

• The only fruit of bis marriage was 
a daughter, who must be now in her ninth 
year, of whom he speaks in *the follow- 
ing affectionate words. 

"■ Wnat do you think of Ada?' satt 
he, looking earnestly at his daughter's raw 
mature, that hung by the side of his writ- 
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Dfury-kne The***, I hart no doubt that 
several actresses called on me ? but as to 
Mrs. Mardyn, who was a beautiful woman, 
indmigfatbayebeenadangeiousTiflitraH,! 
waa scarcely acquainted(to speak)with hex. 
1 might even make a man serious charge 
• thaa employing spies to watch 
" •♦* Thad been 



stmt up in a dark street in London, writ- 
ing (1 think he said) The Siege of Co- 
rinth, and had ionised myself to every ana 
till it was finished. I was surprised one 
day by a doctor and a lawyer, almost forc- 
ing themselves at the same time into 
my zoom. I did not know till sihnv 
ward the real object of their visit. 
I thought their questions singular, frivo- 
lous, and somewhat importunate, if not rnv 
nertments bat what should I have thought, 
if I had known that they were sent to 
provide psoofs of my insanity 1 • • • • • 
1 have no doubt that my answers to these 
emissarie s' interrogations were not very ra- 
tional or consistent, for my imagination 
was heated by other things. But Dr. 
Bailey could not conscientiously make me 
out a certificate for Bedlam ; and perhaps 
the lawyer gave a more favourable report 
to his employer." 

* We must confess, that a degree of pain 
pervades us at our arrival at this stage of 
biography. As he himself admits he was 
originally to blame, there appears some 
fo un d ation for the many vague and extra- 
ordinary reports that have been circulated 
as the reason of the separation that shortly 
afterward took place* between him and his 
lady. It afforded his enemies the com- 
nletest triumph— every one was ready to 
blame, and few to pity. Every report 
seemed to gain credit, by its promulgation. 
One, most insidiously spread abroad, was 
the alleged circumstance of bis bringing to 
his house, and seating at the same table 
with his lady, an actress, whom rumour 
had made out as his mistress. Thus the 
promulgators of falsehood, knowing well 

* was not in their power to inflict a wound 
on the high and mighty spirit that they 
endeavoured to crush, fearlessly, yet cow- 
ardly wounded an innocent object in her 
most vital part— her reputation. This 
lady, for her own honour, and that of his 
Lordship, immediately denied the foul 
charge, and challenged her accusers to 
bring forward the slightest evidence to sup- 
port it. Their silence was her and his 
Lordship's beet vindication. That some 
indiscretion did take place, we must in 
justice own, but the many foul charges 
that have been alleged against the unfor- 
tunate individual we could at once over- 
turn, did we not remember that the feel- 
ings of the living must not be wounded for 



the sake of doing jute to the i 
the dead. 

The wish to be reconciled with Lady 
Byron, seems, by the following passage* 
dearest to his heart. 

" I have just heard (said he) of Lady 
Noel's death. I am distressed for poor Lady 
$yron ! She must be in great affliction, 
fox she adored her mother ! The world 
will think I am pleased at this event, but 
they are much mistaken. I never wished 
for. accession of fortune; I have enough, 
without the Wentworth property. I have 
written a letter of condolence to Lady By- 
ron^-you may suppose in the kindest 
tanns,-— beginning, * My dear Lady Byron,* 
If we are not reconciled, it is not my 
fault !"— " I shall be delighted (I said) to 
see you restored to her and to your coun- 
try ; which, notwithstanding all you say 
and write against it, I am sure you like* 
Do you remember a sentiment uf the Two 
Foscari?— 

" He who loves not his country, can 
love nothing." 

•' I am becoming more weaned from it every 
day," said he, after a pause, " and have had 
enough to wean me from it !—»No! Lady 
Byron will not make it up with me now, 
lest the world should say that her mother 
only was to blame ! Lady Noel certainly 
identifies herself very strongly in the Quar- 
rel, even by the account of her last injunc- 
tions ; for she directs in her will that my 
portrait, shut up in a case by her orders, 
shall not be opened till her grand-daughter 
be of age, and then not given to her if 
Lady Byron should be alive. 

" I might have claimed all the fortune 
for my life if I had chosen to have done 
so ; but have agreed to leave the division 
of it to Lord Dacre and Sir Francis Bur- 
dett. The whole management of the affair 
is confided to them ; and I shall not inter* 
fere or make any suggestion or objection* 
if they award Lady Byron the whole." 

After his separation from Lady Byron, 
he left England for Waterloo* from whence 
he went to Brussels, and after that time 
he was joined by his friends, Messrs* 
Shelley and Hunt. His attachment to the 
former of these distinguished individuals, 
is faithfully displayed by the strange feel* 
ing he displayed, in performing die last 
sad offices of friendship, as is related by 
Captain Medwin. 

" 18th August, 1822.— On the occasion 
of Shelley's melancholy fate I revisited 
Pisa, and on the day of my arrival learnt 
that Lord Byron was gone to the sea-shore* 
to assist in performing the last offices to 
bis friend. We came to a spot marked by 
an old and withered trunk of a fir-tree ; 
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and near it, on the beach, stood a solitary aid ; — * a spot so beautiful,' amid Lord 
hat, covered with reeds. The situation Byron, * that it night almost make one in 
was well calculated for a poet's grave, love with death/ " 
A few weeks before I had ridden with him During his residence at Venice, he suf- 
and Lord Byron to this very spot, which fered so few of his c ou n tr y men to come 
I afterward visited more than once. In near him, that our intelligence during this 
front it was a magnificent extent of the blue period is very barren. It was during Ins 
and windless Mediterranean, with the residence beneath those " sunny skies" 
isles of Elba and Gorgona. — Lord Byron's that he presented the world with what ' 
yacht at anchor in the offing : on the other must ever be associated with his name — * 
side an almost boundless extent of sandy Don Juan. Of this poem, we are really 
wilderness, uncultivated and uninhabited, unacquainted with any thing that ever gave 
here and there interspersed in tufts with us so much pleasure and pain. The first 
underwood curved by the sea-breese, and five cantos abound with passages of such 
stunted by the barren and dry nature of delicacy of sentiment, beauty of poetry, 
the soil in which it grew. At equal die- and knowledge of the human heart, as 
tancea along the coast stood high square cannot mil to cause it the greatest delight ; 
towers, for the double purpose of guard- while on the other hand, it must be por- 
ing the coast from smuggling, and en- nutted that they contain sentiments wholly 
forcing the quarantine laws. This view repugnant to the Christian Creed, and the 
was bounded by an immense extent of the unpolluted heart. With this view we can- 
Italian Alps, which are here particularly not but lament, that one so far above the 
picturesque from their volcanic and mam- level of his fellow-creatures, should subject 
fold appearances, and which being com- himself to be reviled and abused by the 
posed of white marble, gave their summits lowest. In- regard to the succeeding can- 
the resemblance of snow.— As a fore- toe, although deficient of that poetical 
ground to this picture appeared as extra- beauty which distinguishes the former, rf 
ordinary a group. Lord Byron and Tre- we do not find much room for praise, there 
lawnev were seen standing over the burn- is certainly less for censure, 
iog pile, with some of the soldiers of the We have hitherto neglected to speak of 
guard ; and Leigh Hunt, wnose feelings his person: of that, Captain Medwin says, 
and nerves could not carry him through " His face was fine, and the lower part 
the scene of Jborror, lying back in the car- symmetrically moulded, for the lips and 
riage ; the four post-horses ready to drop chin had that curved and definite outline 
with the intensity of the noon-day sun. that distinguishes Grecian beauty. His 
The stillness of all around was yet more forehead was high, and his temnles broad ; 
felt by the shrill scream of a solitary cur- and he had a paleness in his complexion, 
few, which, perhaps, attracted by the almost to wanness. His hair, thin and 
body, wheeled in such narrow circles round fine, had almost become gray, and waved 
the pile, that it might have been struck in natural and graceful curb over his head, 
with the hand, and was so fearless that that was assimilating itself fast to the 
it could not be driven away. Looking at ' bald first Caesar a.' He allowed it to 
tiie corpse. Lord Byron said, ' Why, that grow longer behind than it is accustomed 
old silk handkerchief retains its form bet- to be worn, and, at that time, had muSta- 
ter than that human body !' Scarcely was chios, which were not sufficiently dark to 
the ceremony concluded, when Lord By- be becoming. In criticising his features, 
ran, agitated by the spectacle he bad wit- it might, perhaps, be said, that his eyes 
■eased, tried to dissipate, in some degree, were placed too near his nose, and that 
the impression of it by his favourite recre- one was rather smaller than the other ; 
ation. He took off his clothes, therefore, they were of a grayish brown, but of a 
and swam off to his yacht, which was rid- peculiar clearness, and, when animated, 
Ing a few miles distant. possessed a fire which seemed to look 
" For fifteen days after the loss bf the through and penetrate the thoughts of 
vessel, his (Mr. Shelley's) body was undid- others, while they marked the inspirations 
covered ; and when found, was not in a of his own. His teeth were small, regu- 
etate to be removed. In order to comply lar, and white ; these, I afterward found, 
with his wish of being buried at Rome, he took great pains to preserve." 
his corpse was directed to be burnt, and As a farther insight into the nice shades 
Lord Byron, faithful to his trust as an ex- of his character, we feel assured our rea- 
ecutor, and duty as a friend, superintended ders will not regret the space the following 
the ceremony which I have described. — extract occupies. 

The remains of one who was destined to " It may be asked when Lord Byron 

have little repose or happiness here, now writes 1 The same question was put to 

sleep with those of his friend Keats, in the Madame de Stael : " Vqu* me compte* 

burial ground near Cams Cettus's Pyra- pas sur ma ckaise-d-porteur," said she. 
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I me of them fa England, and woo- There she died, a few days after her at- 

dared I had not authenticated them in rind, of a fever — perhaps of love." 

the Preface >— When I was at Athens, We now come to the most important 

there was an edict in force similar to that period of his life, one which was the 

of All's, except that die mode of punish- means of shedding over his latter years 

ment was different. It was necessary, an impenetrable melancholy, which neither 

therefore, that all love-affairs should be the change of scene, the gaiety of courts, 

carried on with the greatest privacy. I or the bustle of camps, could ever subdue, 

was very fond at that time of a Turkish We mean his marriage with the daughter 

girl— «ry, fond of her as I have been of few of Sir Ralph Milbanke (since Noel), 

women. All went on very well till the winch occurred on the 2d of January 1815. 



B a maran for forty days, which is rather a Of this marriage we have omitted many 
hug fast (or lovers : au interco ur se between observations of his own, in order to give 
the sexes is forbidden by law, as well as our readers his sentiments, as related by 
by religion. During this Lent of theMus* Captain Med win r— 
■efanans, the women are not allowed to * The first time of my seeing Miss Mil- 
qoit their apartments. I was m despair, banke was at Lady — 's. It was a 
and could hardly contrive to get a cinder fatal day ; and I remember that in going 
or a token flower sent to express it We up stairs I stumbled, and remarked to 
had not met for several days, and all my Moore, who accompanied me, that it was 
thoughts were occupied in planning an as- a bad omen. I ought to have taken warn- 
■gnation, when, as ill fate would have it, ing. On entering the room I observed a 
the means I took to effect it led to the young lady, more simply dressed man the 
discovery of our secret. The penalty was rest, sitting alone upon a sofa. I took her 
deaths-death without reprieve— a horrible for an humble companion, and asked Moore 
death of which one cannot think without if I was right in my conjecture. ' She is 
shuddering ! An order was issued for the a great heiress/ said he, in a whisper, that 
law being put into immediate effect. In became lower as he proceeded, ' you had 
the mean time I knew nothing of what better marry her, and repair the old place 
had happened, and it was determined that at Newstead.' There was something 
I should be kept in ignorance of the whole piquant, and what we term pretty, in 
affair till it was too late to interfere. A Miss Milbanke ; her features were smaM 
awe accident only enabled me to prevent and feminine, though not regular. She 
the completion of the sentence. I was had the fairest skin imaginable. Her 
taking one of my evening rides by the sea- figure was perfect for her height, and there 
side, when I observed a crowd of people was a simplicity and retired modesty about 
moving down to the shore, and the arms her, which were characteristic, and formed 
of the soldiers glittering among them, a striking contrast to the cold artificial for- 
They were not so far off, but that I thought mah'ty and studied stiffness of what is call- 
I could now and then distinguish a runt ed fashion. She interested me exceed- 
and stifled shriek. — My curiosity was for- ingly. It is unnecessary to detail the pro- 
ably excited, and I despatched one of my gress of our acquaintance ; I became 
followers to inquire the cause of the pro- oaily more attached to her, and it ended 
cession. What was my horror to learn in my making her a proposal that was re* 
that they were carrying an unfortunate jected. Her refusal was couched in terms 
girl, sown up in a sack, to be thrown into that could not offend me. I was besides 
the sea ! I did not hesitate as to what persuaded, that in declining my offer, she 
was to be done. I knew I could depend was governed by the influence of her mo- 
on my faithful Albanians, and rode up to ther ; and was the more confirmed in this 
the officer commanding the party, threat- opinion, by her reviving the correspon- 
ening, in case of his refusal to give up his deuce herself twelve months after. The 
prisoner, that I would adopt means to tenor of the letter was, that although she 
compel him. He did not like the business could not love me, she desired my friend- 
he was on, or perhaps the determined ship. Friendship is a dangerous word for 
look of my body-guard, and consented to young ladies. It is love foil fledged, and 
accompany me back to the chy with the waiting for a fine day to fly. It had been 
fid, whom I soon discovered to be my predicted by Mrs. Williams, that 27 was 
Turkish favourite. Suffice it to say, that to be a dangerous age to me. The for- 
my interference with the chief magistrate, tune-telling witch was right. It was des- 
becked by a heavy bribe, saved her ; but tined to prove so. I shall never forget ib 
k was only on condition that I should Lady Byron (Burns he pronounced it) 
break off all intercourse with her, and was the only unconcerned person present; 
that she should immediately quit Athens, Lady Noel, her mother, cried. I trembled 
and be sent to her friends in Thebes, like a leaf— made the wrong responses, 

! J 



XM FUBUQ AND DGMJfcfHC 

and after the oeremony called her Wm suppose on, what teams me fatted, fa* 
Milbanke. TTieie is a singular history at- the style of a fetter she wrote me on the 
tacked to the ring. The very day the road* You will think it began ridiculous* 
match was concluded, a ring of my no* ly enough* ' Dear Duck/ Ice. Imagine 
theVa that had been lost, was dug up by iy astonishment te receive, immediate^ 
the gardener at Newstead. I thought it ly on he? arrival* a lew lines from her 
had been sent on purpose for the wedding; mther of a very unlike and very on* 
bat my mother's marriage had not been a affectionate nature, beginning* * Sir/ 
fortunate one, and this nag was doomed to and ending with, saying, that "hie daagh* 
be the seal of an unhappier union stiM. ter should never see me again. In 
After the ordeal was over, we set off for my reply, I disclaimed his authority 
a conntrv-seat of Sir Ralph's, and I was as a parent over my wife; and told him, 
surprised at the arrangements for the jouis X was convinced the sentiments expressed 
ney ; and somewhat out of humour to find were his, not hers. Another post, how- 
a lady's maid stuck between me and my ever, brought me a confirmation, under her 
bride. It was rather too early to assume own hand and seal, of her father's sen- 
the husband, and.I was forced to submit, tence. • * • + There, can be no doubt that 
but with a rery bad grace. Put yourself the influence of her enemies prevailed over 
in my situation, and tell me whether I had her affection for me. You ask me if no 
not some reason to be in the sulks. I cause were assigned for this sudden reso* 
have been accused,, on getting into the car- lution ; if I formed no conjecture about the 
riage, of saying that I had married Lady cause. I will tell you, I have prejudices 
B. out of spite, and because she bad re- about women- +1 do not like to see thesa 
fused me twice. Though I was for a eat. Rousseau makes Julie un peu acm* 
moment astonished at ner prudery, or mand$, but that is not at all according to 
whatever you may choose to call it, if I my taste. I do not like to be interrupted 
had made so un-cavalier, not to say, bra- when I am writing. Lady Byron did not 
tal speech, I am convinced Lady B. would attend to these whims of mine. The only 
have immediately left the carnage to me harsh thing I ever remember saying to ber, 
and the maid (1 mean the lanya)« She was one evening shortly before our parting, 
had spirit enough to have done so, and I was standing before the Are, ruminating 
would properly have resented the affront." upon the embarrassment of my affairs and 

other annoyances, when Lady Byron came 

causes or his separation from U p to me, and said, • Byron, am I in your 
laoy nrnoM. way T to which I replied, • Damnably.' 

"Our boney-nwco-wasnotaJl winihiuo. I waft afterward sorry, and reproached my- 
It had its clouds ; and Hobhouse has some self for the expression, but it escaped as 
letters which would serve to explain the unconsciously, involuntarily ; I hardly knew 
rise and fall of the barometer; but it was what I said. • * • • Mia. Chariemont 
never down at sero. Yon tell me the had been the means of poisoning Lady 
world say I married Miss Milbanke for Noel's mind against me; she bad employed 
her fortune, because she was a great herself and others in watching me to Lea* 
heiress* All I have ever received, or am don, and had reported having traved ma 
likely to receive, was 10,000 1. My own into a house in Portland Place. . Them 
income* at this period, was small, and was one act of which I might justly have 
somewhat bespoke. Newstead was a complained, and which was unworthy of 
very unprofitable estate, and brought me any one but such a confidante-— I allude to 
in a bam 1,500 L a-year. The Lanca* the breaking open of my writing-desk. A 
shire property was hampered with a law- book was founa in it that did not do much 
suit, which has cost me 14,000 /. and is credit to my taste in literature, and some 
not yet finished. We had a house in letters from a married woman with whom 
town, gave dinner parties, had separate I had been intimate before my marriage, 
carriages, and launched into every sort of The use that was made of the latter 
extravagance. This could not last long, was most unjustifiable, whatever may be 
My wife's 10,000 1. soon melted away, thought of the breach of confidence that 
I was beset by duns, and at length an ex* ted to their discovery. Lady Byron sent 
ecution was levied, and the bailiffs put in them to the husband of the lady, who had 
possession of the very beds we had to steep the good sense to take no notice of their 
upon. This was no very agreeable state contents. The gravest accusation that has 
of affairs, no very pleasant scene for Lady been made against me is that of having in- 
Byron to witness, and it was agreed she trigued with Mrs. Mardyn in my own 
should pay her father a visit till the storm house ; introduced her to my own table, 
had blown over, and some arrangements etc. There never was a more unfounded 
been made with my creditors. You may calumny. Being on the Committee of 
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The ftAowug pottos ate, we believe, following immortal verses or Lord Dyiui, 

the last that proceeded from hie immortal the last he ever composed. Four of the 

pen. hoes have already appeared in an article 

" We haye been indebted to a friend," in The Westminster Review." 
says The Moraine Chronicle, "for the 

■ '- - Messdhmghi, Jan. tf, 18*4. 

ing table. « They tell me she is like me, On t hi* day I compUie my thirty-sixth 

bat she has her mother's eyes. It is very year, 

odd that my mother was an only child, 

and Ada is an only child. It is a singular T ? Ume ""* , ne *rt &nonld be unmoved, 

coincidence— the least that can be said of Since others it has ceased to move ; 

it. I can't help thinking it was destined Yet » though I canuot be beloved, 

to be 'so, and perhaps it is best. I was Still let me love. 

anxious for a son, for if I had one he would My days are in the yellow leaf, 

be a peer at once, but after our separation The flowers and fruits of love are gone, 

was glad to have a daughter, for it would The worm, the canker, and the grief, 

have distressed me too much to have taken Are mine alone. 

lmnav^yrroml^yByr^aiidlcould The nro that m my bosom preys, 

not have trusted her with a son's educa- r.K?^\~^ZJj!~r? *Y^ 



turn. I have no idea of boys being brought 



Is like to some volcanic isle, 



Where glory seals the hero's bier, 
Or binds his brow. 



Was not more free. 

Awake ! not Greece ! — she is awake ! — 

Awake, my spirit — think through whom 
My life-blood tastes its parent lake — 
And then strike home ! 



r^ ^T U^tZfurTZ No torch is kindled at its blase;.- 
uptymothers. I suffered too much from A funeral pile, 

that myself; and then, wandering about ^ 

the world as I do, I could not take proper The hopes, the fears, the jealous care, 
care of a child, otherwise I should not Th' exalted portion of the pain, 
have left Allegra, poor little thing, at Ra- And power of love, I cannot share, 
venna. She has been a great resource to But wear the chain. 

me, though I am not so fond of her as of But 'tis not here— it is not here— 
Ada ; and yet I mean to make their for- Such thoughts should shake my sou] ; 

tunes eoaal— there will be enough for them nOT now 

both. I have desired in nry will that Al- 
legra shall not marry an Englishman. 

The Irish and Scotch make better hue- „*, ___* 4 *. » ,,, *.. 

lam* than we do. You will think it was T^sword, &e banner, and the field, 
an odd fancy-but I was not in the best J®ELZ£ £*«* "^ *¥£ ; 
of humours with my countrymen at that ^ S P iW ^. born ! "P 00 1?_ *"** 
moment. You know the reason. I am 
told that Ada is a little termaganf ; I 
hope not. I shall write to my sister to 
know if this is the Case. Perhaps I am 
wrong in letting Lady Byron have entirely 
her own way m her education. I hear I twad reviving passions down, 
that my name is never ..mentioned m her Unworthy manhood— unto thee, 
presence, that a green curtain is always Indinm^ should tlie sniiw or frown 
kept over my portrait, as something for- Of beauty be. 

bidden, and that she is not to know that ... , . ... 

she has a father till she comes of age. Of U *^ *?* ** youtb--why hve t~ 
course she will be taught to hate me— she T ™ e land of honourable death 
will be brought up toit. Ladj Byron is *• here ~ «P to £• $!!?» ^ **** 
conscious of all this, and is afraid that I Away Thy Ureath! 

shall some day carry off her daughter by Seek out — less often sought than found— 
stealth or force. I might claim ner from A soldier's grave, for tnee the best, 
the Chancellor, without having recourse 'to Then look around, and choose thy ground, 
either one or the ether; but I had rather be And take thy lest. 

unhappy myself than make her mother so. ■ . 

Probably, I shall never see her again!' melancholy, that I dared not interrupt. 
Here he opened bis writing-desk, and At length he said, ' This is Ada's birtn- 
shewed me some hair, which ne told me day, and might have been the happiest 
was his child's. During our drive and day of my life. As it is' — He stopped, 
ride this evening, he declined our usual seemingly ashamed of having betrayed his 
amusement of pistol-firing, without as- feelings. He tried in vain to rally bis 
signing a cause. He hardly spoke a word spirits by turning the conversation, but he 
during the first half-hour, and it was evi- created a laugh in which he could not 
dent that something weighed heavily on join, and soon relapsed into his former 
his mind. There was a sacredness in his reverie." 
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STANZAS. She will look on thee; I have loek'dco 

thee, 

River* that rollest by the ancient walk* Full of that thought, and from thatmo- 
Where dwells the lady of my love, when ment j^^ 

*"* Thy waters could I dream of, name ojrsse, 

Walks by the brink, and there perchance without tb' 'inseparable sigh, for her. 

recalls 

A faint and fleeting memory of me : Her bright eyes will be imaged in thy 

What if thy deep and ample stream Y es, they wiil'meet the wave I gaze on, 

should be now . 

A mirror of my heart, where she may read Mine cami ot witness, even in a dream. 

The thousand thoughts I now betray to That happy wave repass me m its flow. . ; 

thee, • " r • • 

Wild as thy wave, and headlong as thy The wave that bears my tears returns no 

speed 1 more : 

„ ., „ , . Wffl she return by whom that wh*e shall 

What do I say — a mnror of my heart T sweep 1 : .- » * 

Are not thy waters sweeping, dark and . g^ tread Ay banks, both wander on.flky* 

strdngj • shore; ••■..■.• ; . /• 
Such as my feehngs were and are, thou Ijnear & f source, she by the dark Hue ' 

** : 'deep. 

And such as thou art, were my passions .•* 

. long. • But that which leepath us apart is not <* 

_. . . • Dktancewnor depth of wave, nor Spate' of > 

Tnne may have somewhat tamed them/. . ^ aJrth, » • v: .* 

not for, ever/, But the distraction; of a various lot, • 

Thou overhWet thy banks, and not for ^ «arioos as the ctimates'of our bath. * 

Thy bosom overboil*, congenial river ! A stranger loves a lady, of the land, * 

Thy floods subside ; and mine have sunk. Bom far«beyend the, mountains,, but. his 1 
away — blood *. . • , 4 , r- > . 

Ismail meridian, as if never fanja'd 4 • *. • 
But left long wrecks behind them, and » v ^ Weak ^^ "thai chills the, noaui 

Borne on our old unchanged career, we , * a . 

move;. . . Mv Uobd is aU meridian; were it not,, j. 

Thou tendest wildly onward to the main, I had not left my clime> T £*kall notTKV , 

And I to loving one I should not love. In spite of tortures ne'er to |» forgot,' / * 

* ' _ , . .. ... __ . . A slave again of love, at least of tjiee. . 

The current I behold will sweep beneath ^ *■ • • t% * 

Her native walls, and murmur at her feet ; Tis vain to struggle— let me perish ' 

Her eyes will look on thee, when she shall young- 
breathe Live as I lived, and love as I have loved : 

The twilight air, unbarm'd by summer's To dust if I return, from dust I sprung, 

heat. And then, at least, my heart can ne'er be 
* The Po. moved. 
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NOTE.— Our pleasure, and oar interest, are so intimately connected with that of "oar 
Benders, that hi their estimation we always wish to stand upon the " highest pinnacle" 
possible. We have, therefore, simply to remark, in justice to ourselves, that tbe above 
REPRESENTATION OF THE COLUMBUS was procured by an Artist, who was sent 
to Blackwall, by our Publisher, expressly to insure s correct resemblance of it, as we were 
not satisfied with *' making up" a picture from a newspaper description, long befoi " L * 
reached this country,, which must obviously have been tbe case with some ehgrarings i 
Use Public. We flatter ourselves the Engraver has done justice to the Artist's drawing, and that 



i now before 



it will give satisfaction to our Subscribers.— The subsequent description will be found both 
— — »*and interesting.— EDIT. 
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tfKontetff of Mature an* 9tu 

THE COLUMBUS, 

The Largest Ship ever BuOt. 
Tbje latter end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury forms a -new era- in the progress of 
maritime discoveries, and of those 
branches of the operative arte which are 
connected with it. The watery portions 
of the earth have been traversed in ves- 
sels of all sizes and of all descriptions. 
British seamen have made the marine 
circuit of the globe in a vessel of fifty 
tons burthen; in appearance not calcu- 
lated for any waters but those of the 
placid Thames. They have, in other 
ships, literally ploughed up the fields of 
ice of the polar regions $ they have 
sailed in ships of iron; and have outri- 
valled the adventurous savage in the 
light fabric of a canoe. In life-boats 
they defy submersion; in their steam- 
ships they skim the ocean, as it were iu 
mockery of those elements on which 
their very existence heretofore depended 
more absolutely than language easily 
describes. 

The Columbus is an instance of enter- 
prise which characterises the present 
age, for to the hour of her launch her 
navigation of the Atlantic ocean was 
derided, and pronounced impossible! 
The event has shown us a triumph of 
skill and good fortune. 

We leata, that the keel of this extra- 
ordinary vessel was laid in the month* of 
October 1823, and she was launched in 
safety and grand style on the 20th of 
July of the present year. She ww built 
in the island of Orleans, seven miles 
from Quebec, by Mr. C. Wood, buidler, of 
Port Glasgow, and) entirely of oak and 
elm timbers, planked with fir. Her 
cargo consists of near 4000 pieces, or 
sticks of deals, about 60,000 staves and 
headings, 3000 sticks of red pine, 700 
of white pine, and 40 of oak timber. 
With this immense cargo the Columbus 
encountered a very rough and stormy 
passage from Quebec, which she left on 
the 6th September, and arrived in the 
Downs on the 1st of the present month. 
The character of this Leviathan of the 
deep, b best given in the language of 
one of her own family : — Her rate of 
sailing at one period of her voyage was 
nine knots an hour. She spreads more 
canvas than any 32-gun frigate, has a 
complement of 90 men, carries anchors 
of 81 cwt, with cables of ?4 inches in 
circumference. She has (bar small 
boats, and accommodates her officers 
and crew » a water-tight house, erected 



in the centre of the ship. The length of 
her deck is 301 feet, breadth 50 feet 
six inches, depth from outside the bot- 
tom to the top of the gunwale 36 feet; 
she draws 18 feet water, and is nearly 
flat-bottomed. Her style of going 
through the water may be understood by 
her captain's expression to the writer,— 
" She lays-to in the sea like a duck! and 
never ships a sea, and she beat up from 
the Downs to Margate Roads with the 
same facility as the other ships in com- 
pany." Her appearance and behaviour 
on the voyage secured her the good 
wishes of every seaman who saw her, 
and establishes the practicability of navi- 
gating much larger masses than naval 
architecture has yet dreamed of ! 

ANNUAL RETURN of MIGRATING 
BIRDS to the same Spot. 
The late Dr. Jenner, in a curious paper, 
on the migration of birds, published since 
bis death in the Phil. Trans, for 18S4* 
mentions the following curious experi- 
ment: " At a farm-house; in this neigh- 
bourhood I procured several swifts, and 
by taking off two claws from the root of 
twelve, I fixed upon them an indelible 
mark. The year following, their nesting 
places were examined in an evening, 
when they had retired to roost, and there 
I found several of the marked birds.. 
The second and third jear a similar search 
was made, and did not fail to produce 
some of those that were marked. I now 
ceased to make an annual search; but 
at the expiration of seven years a cat 
was seen to bring a bird into the burner^ 
kitchen, and this also proved to be one of 
those marked for the experiment. 



THF BLACK SWAN. , 
This bird is scarcely less rare at the 
present time than in the days of Juvenal. 
Two of them were placed as a great 
curiosity in the garden of Malmaison, they 
bred, and the produce was sent to Prince 
Eugene at Munich. Some time after, the 
female died, and a white swan was put 
in thelaketosupply^es place ; but neither 
time nor the snow-white charms of his 
new companion have had the least effect 
on tbe pride of the sable monarch ; he turns 
from her with disgust, will not suffer her 
to approach him, and prefers living ■ 
perpetua) widowhood to forming a Jfes* 
alliance. 
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THE FATAL MARKSMAN. 

(C<mHnmedfnmpag$ 130J 

Kathajukb wept, and avowed ber 
wtaermmattoo to die, sooner than to part 
4vom bar WHlhun. Her mother com- 
forted and scolded her by turns, and at 
length ended by joining her tears to ber 
daughter's, fine was promising to make 
one move assault upon the old forester's 
heart, when a knock was heard at the 
-doe r .and tn stepped William.— « Ah, 
William f— exclaimed Katharine with 
strramme; eyes,— * we must part : seek 
some other sweetheart: me yon most 
never snawry ; father is resolved to give 
me to Robert, because he is a huntsman. 
Bat, if I am to part from yon, to my 
4ying day, dear William, I v/iH remain 
muMtful to you." 

These bursts of wounded feettug were 
softened in the report of the mother: she 
wplu na d to the bewildered William, 
who knew not what to makeofKathnrine's 
<ejacala*kmt, that Bertram had no objec- 
tion* to him per s on ally; but that, simply 
wish n view to the teversionary interest 
mba place as forester, he insisted on 
n son-in-law who understood 



"Is tlmt nil r mid William, recovering 
4m composure, and at the same time he 
caught the sobbing girl to bis bosom.-*. 
«b Umt all? Then be off good cheer, 
Retreat Kate. I am not unskilled m 
bunti ng : tor, at one time, 1 was appren- 
ateed to my uncle Fmaterbnscb, the 
mtester^eneral; and it was only to 
gratify my god-father the bailiff that I 
esthanged the gun for the writing-desk. 
What oare I for the reversion of the 
bailiff's pmoe, uakm I may take my 
Kate into the baimTs house as mistreat? 
If yen can be content to look no higher 
tsna your mother did, and Will the 
forester is not km dear to you than Will 
the bailiff, then let me die if I won't quit 
my clerkship this instant." 

"Oh! iboudeackiod lad," said Katha- 
eme, whilst the clouds dispersed from her 
mir forehe a d , and her eyes swam in a 
shower of glittering tears, « if thou wilt 
-do this for my sake, then do so and 
•peak to say father without delay- 
before be can make any promise to 



«8»sy, Mats; TB go after him this 
moment. He's gone to the forest m 
march of the venison, that Is to be 
d e fl ected to-morrow into the office. 
43tve me a gun and a pouch: HI meet 
mm with a jelly hunter's salutation— 
.and offer my services to him as Ins 



butting-boy 
lie 



and daughter fell upon 



his neck ; helped to equip him to the 
best of their skill j and looked after him, 
as he disa|ipeared in the forest, with 
hope, but yet with some anxiety. 

"This William's a fine fellow !" ex- 
claimed the forester, as he returned home 
from the chase: who would have ever 
looked for such a good shot in the 
flourisher of a crow-quitl ? Well : ttf. 
morrow I shall speak with the bailiff 
myself: for it would be a sad pity if be 
were not to pursue the noble profession 
of banting. Why, he'll make a second 
Kudo. You know 'who Kuoo was, 
1 suppose ?* said he, turning to Williant 

William acknowledged that be did 

" Not know who Kuno was! blew my 
soul! to think that I should never have 
told you that? Why, £uno, you're to 
understand, was my great grand-father's 
father; and was the very first man that 
ever occupied and cultivated this farm. 
He began the world no better, I'll assure 
yon, than a poor riding boy; and lived 
servant with the young knight of Wip- 
psch. Well, once it happened that this 
young gentleman of Wfbpach was pre- 
sent with many other knights and nobles 
at a great bunt held by the duke. And 
in (his hunt the dogs turned up a stag, 
upon which a man was seated wringing 
his hands and crying piteously : for, m 
those days, there was a tyrannical cus- 
tom among the great lords, that, when a 
poor man had committed any slight 
matter of trespass against the forest- 
laws, they would take and bind him on 
the back of astag, so that be was bruised 
and gored to death by the herd— or, if be 
escaped dying that way, he perished of 
hunger and thint Well, when the duke 
saw this— oh lord! but be was angry ; and 
gave command to stop the hunting j ami 
there and then be promised a high re- 
ward to any man that would undertake 
to bit the stag— -but threatened him with 
his severest displeasure in case he wound- 
ed the man j for he was resolved, if 
possible, to take him alive— that he 
might learn who it was that had been bold 
enough to break his law. Now, amongst 
nil the nobility, not a man could be found 
that would undertake the job on these 
terms: they liked the reward, mind yon, 
but not the risk. So, at last, who should 
step forward but Kuno, my own great 
grandfather's father— the very man that 
you see painted in that picture, lie 
spoke boldly before the duke, and saat: 
— " My noble liege, if it is your plea- 
sure, with God's blessing, 1 will run 
the hazard: if I miss, my life is at your 
grace's disposal, and must pay the for- 
Sett; for riches and worldly goods I 
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have none to ransom it : but I pity the 
poor mail ; and, without fee or reward, I 
would have exposed my life to the same 
hazard if I bad seen him in the hands of 
enemies or robbers." This speech pleased 
the duke: it pleased him right well: 
and he bade Kuno try his lock; and 
again he promised him the reward in 
case be hit ; bat did not repeat his threat 
in case be missed. Kuno took his gun, 
cocked it in God's name; and, com- 
mending the ball with a pious prayer to 
the guidance of good angels, spent no 
time in taking aim — but fired with a 
cheerful faith right into the midst of a 
thicket: the same moment out rushed 
the hart, staggered, and fell ; the man 
was unwounded, except that bis hands 
and face were somewhat scratched by the 
bushes. 

M The noble duke kept bis word, and 

Sve Kuno, for his reward, the farm of 
b forest to himself and his heirs lor 
ever. But, lord bless us ! good fortune 
never wanted envy; and the favour of 
Providence, as Kuno soon ;learned, is 
followed by the jealousy of man. Many 
a man there was, in those days, who 
would gladly have bad Kuno's reward: 
and what did they do but they persuaded 
the duke that Kuno's shot bad bit the 
mark through witchcraft and black arts : 
« For,** said tney, ** Kuno never took any 
aim, but fired at random * a devW$ sAof;' 
and a devil's shot, you are to understand, 
never fails of hitting the mark, for needs 
must that the devil drives." So hereupon 
a regulation was made, and from this the 
custom came, that every descendant of 
Kuno must undergo a trial, and fire what 
tney call bis probationary shot, before he 
is admitted tenant. 

William, who had listened to this story 
with lively iuterest, rose from his seat 
when it was ended,— pressed the old 
man's hand— end promised, under bis 
tuition, to make himself a huntsman 
such as even old father Kuno should have 
bad no cause to blush for. William bad 
scarcely lived one whole fortoight at the 
forest-house in bis capacity of bnntsman, 
when old Bertram, who liked him better 
every day, gave a formal consent to his 
marriage with Katharine. This promise, 
however, was to be kept secret until the 
day of the probationary snot. Meantime 
the bridegroom elect passed his time in 
rapturous elevation of spirits, and forgot 
himself and all the world in the paradise 
of youthful love.— The fact, however, 
was, that, from that very day, William 
had met with an unaccountable run of ill- 
luck in hunting. Sometimes his gun 
would miss fire ; at other times, instead 
of a deer, he would hit the trunk of a 



tree. His bunting-bag contained, in- 
stead of partridges, daws and crows, aad, 
instead of a hare, perhaps a dead cat. 
At last the forester began to reproach 
him in good earnest for his heedl e ss n ess ; 
and Kate herself became anxious for the 
event of bis examination. 

William redoubled his attention and 
diligence ; but, the nearer the day «/ 
trial advanced, so much the more was he 
persecuted by bad luck. Nearly < 
shot missed; and at length he 
almost afraid of pulliog a trigger, tor 
fear of doiog some mischief; for be had 
already shot a cow at pasture, and nar- 
rowly escaped wounding the h er dsman . 

" I stick to my own opinion,** said 
the huntsman one night, "somebody has 
cast a spell over William; for in the 
regular course of nature such things 
could never happen ; and this spell he 
must undo before he'll have any lock.** 

« Take my word for it* William,** said 
Rudolph, « it is just what I tell you. 
Go some Friday at midnight to a cross- 
road, and make a circle round about you 
with a ramrod or a bloody sword ; bless 
it three times in the same words the 
priest uses, but in the name of flsmieT ** 
"Hush!" interrupted the forester 
angrily : "dost know what that name 
is? he's one of Satan*s host. God keep 
thee and all christians out of hit power!** 
William crossed himself, and would 
bear no more ; Rudolph persisted in Ins 
opinion. All night long he continued to 
clean his gun, to examine the screws, the 
spring, and every part of the lock aad 
barrel ; and, at break of day, be sallied 
forth to try his luck^nce more. But 
all in vain : the deer nocked round hiss, 
almost as it seemed in mockery of Ins 
skill. At ten paces distance be levelled 
at a buck ; twice his gun flashed in the 
pan ; the third time it went off, but the 
deer darted off unhurt through the 1 
Cursing his fate, the unhappy 
threw himself despondingly 
tree; at that moment a rustling was 
heard in the bushes, and ont limped an 
old soldier with a wooden leg. 

"Good morning to you, comrade,** 
said the soldier, « why so gloomy, why so 
gloomy ? Is it body or purse that's ailing, 
health or wealth is it that you're sinking 
Or has somebody put a charm 
your gun ? Come, give us a bit 
tobacco; and let's have a little chat 
together." 

With a surly air William gave him 
what he asked for, and the soldier threw 
himself by his side on the grass. The 
conversation fell on hunting, and WiHissn 
related his own bad luck. 

(Tt>t*«Mtmu«LJ . „ . 
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SKETCHES AT A WATERING 
PLACE. 

' ' No. II.— THE BALL-ROOM. 

What a gay scene! I think there are 
lev bat most derive some pleasure from 
catering a well-filled, well-dressed ball- 
room. The enlivining notes of the 
quadrille, the smiling countenances, the 
elegant motions, all combine to form a 
very animated scene. 

At first sight all seem charming^ and 
churned, but yet, on examining nearer, 
there does seem to lurk some disappoiot- 
meat beneath the smile of many. One 
has no partner at all, another has one 
the very opposite to the secret favourite. 
The mamma in the corner bears evident 
marks of displeasure, in the compressed 
eye-brow and forced gaiety of demeanour. 
The titled bean, whom she bad been 
manoeuvring to obtain as a partner to 
her daughter, has escaped, and she has 
the mortification of seeing her led out 
by a mnch humbler admirer. But now 
let as turn to those two sisters, dancing 
with such gaiety and animation, and 
aias; as if no dancing could ever tire 
What a contrast are they to 

Miss F ! I wonder whether she cam 

slier the position of her neck from that 
affected twist ; and her dancing, or rather 
sliding, with a very little exertion, just at 
the end of the traver*4; this style of 
dancing seems to be fashionable, for I 
who b really a pretty 
og herself by that affected 
tarn of the bead, and languid step. Her 
partner, however, young S , quite 
makes up for all her lack of exertion, his 
dancing reminds us of a painted toy, 
that snores its arms'and legs, with a 
simultaneous jerk, on polling a string; 
and he has been in France too ; is he 
exhibiting this as a Parisian fashion? 
Here is a lady in this quadrille, whose 
dancing is the very opposite to Miss 
F ■ * «, but her style pleases me no 
better. She sets off with her foot op 
on high, as if mounting a stile; and 
then her setting to her partner, with her 
head first on one side, and then on the 
other! No, elegant dancing is as far 
removed from this superabundant exer- 
tion, as from the affected, drawling step 
of Miss F— -. I see the old country 
dance is quite exploded here, and waltz- 
ing introduced instead. 



Fashion reconciles us to most things ; 
but she has not yet reconciled me to this 
intruder on the delicacy of the English 
ladies, more especially when it is, as 
here, quite an exhibition ; the waltzers 
surrounded by a circle of spectators, 
like a set of ballad singers in a country 
town. 

There is one unfortunate character, 
who, I think, cannot enjoy a ball— the 
master of the ceremonies : his is an 
arduous task, so many to please, and all 
so difficult to be pleased : and when, as 
now, beaux are scarce, it Is still more 
arduous. Knowing themselves to be of 
some value to-night, they endeavour to 
increase it, by remaining fixed at the 
card-table, in spite of the frequent 
repetitions from our president, of,-" C— 
will not you dance this quadrille*" 
" Ton my honour I^would, but I have 
been out shooting to-day, and positively 
I cannot move a step !" " Bot you are 
so much wanted !" « Indeed! then 
why don't you make H— dance?" 

Our president then attacks]H witlv- 

" Now my good fellow, do dance! 1 will 
introduce you to MissS , she is a 
veryjpretty girl :" But H— *s reply is still 
more discouraging* "Indeed, I don't 
see one pretty girl in the room; besides, 
you know I never dance.** So he re- 
sumes his deal, and leaves our poor 
president in the lurch. 

But my partner is coming, so I mast 
joiu the festive groupe, perhaps, in my 
turn to excite the same animadversions 
that I have so liberally bestowed upon 
others. w 



LIBERTY. 

Original. 

WHEN Liberty lint by tbt captive wss seen, 
la the fleshliest of youth, and in beauty 
arrayed, 
She gave him a plait of her wild ever-green— 
And the lily of innocence grew in its shade. 
She bade hint preserve it with care to the last, 
From the fool breath of vice that would tar. 
nish them both ;. 
For its verdure, would fade, by the poisonous 
blast 
That blighted the lUy, the charm of its 
growth. J. C fi. 



SWEDISH ANACREONTIC. 

Let us drink, and merry be, 

laughing, singing, dancing ; 
Who so Withe, so gay as we, 

Now the nigbt's advancing! 
All our daily labour done, 

Met the cans a clinking ; 
Fill and swill, till morning sun 

Calls us from our drtukiug! 
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USURY OR NO USURY. 

flDriginaL 

AubxihbTo* was Hie only child of the 
wealthy Shr Clement Aubrington, a 
baronet welt known to the sporting 
gentry in the tonthern counties of Eng- 
land ; and equally respected by his 
numerous and happy tenantry, for the 
asrebiKtyof his manners, and the no- 
affected generosity of his heart. But 
Aubrmgton his son, from being reared in 
the courts of refinement, bad little taste 
for either tbepteesuses of the chece, or snch 
sports as a country gentleman most de- 
lights to participate in; consequently, he 
was seldom seen at the abbey, the seat of 
bis ancestors, and the beloved borne of bis 
respected parents : the latter having given 
up his capacious mansion in town, to bis 
sod, oecasionslly visited it, as be ob- 
served his boy had grown so neglectful of 
late* that be appeared to have forgotten 
be had still a father in existence, was be 
not at stated intervals to present himself 
to Ms wandering regards. It happened 
that Sir Clement having business of par- 
ticular moment to transact, and which 
required his personal attendance in 
London, ordered his post-chariot, and 
with his usual activity arrived in ■■ 
squa r e before his son had actually 
quitted the confines of his dressing- 
room. 

« Metbinks, man, you are a stranger 
here,'* said the baronet, addressing the 
attendant footman, « for l^never recollect 
haviogWn you before : I hope," be added, 
" your master has not transplanted the 
faithful props of his ancient bouse, to a 
leas genial soil; If be has—'* 

M Ob, no, sir," replied the man, some- 
what awed by his threatening aspect, and 
understanding the baronet in a literal 
sense; "ok, no; for your honour can see 
from this window, mat the pillars have 
never been removed, otherwise the house 
must have follen if they had." 

Sir Clement smiled at the man's 
simplicity, and next enquired at what 
hour his son dined, and trusted it was 
near at hand, for, after the fatigues of 
his journey, he could sit down to the 
hospitable repast with an excellent 
appetite. 

The servant looked all astonishment, 
and imagined be could not have rightly 
understood the baronet, till on the letter's 
repeating bis question, he ventured to 
remind Sir Clement it was but just two 
o'clock, and that his master seldom break- 
fasted before that hour. 



«Bym> faftb,tliougb," cried thebsreeet, 
« but Ned shall have>> breakfast to-day j 
so inform your master, that his father 
requests the fovour of bis company to 
dinner, at three precisely.* 9 

Tbefootman bowed as he retired; and 
Sir Clement, now left to muse on bis own 
reflections, tortured his mind with a 
variety of conjectures respecting the 
pursuits and avocations of a son dear to 
him as his own life. To remove the 
suspicions be entertained, he sent for 
the venerable steward of the household; 
aman in whom he could place the ssest 
implicit confidence. Closely questioning 
him, be admitted, with consiotoabfc bests 
tbn, while the tear stole down his sged 
cheek, that Aubringtoa was, indeed, 
sacrificing his health, happiness, sad 
character, at theshrineof tatae pleasures; 
seldom returning home before three or 
four in the morning, and he apprehended 
his eights were not always rj o sscd in nee. 
turnal dissipation, but too frequently st 
tbenming.table. «AIm! sir," continued 
the faithful steward, « it is a painful, but 
an Inoperative duty, which you have 
called on me to discharge, for I love 
your son with the affection of a father ; 
he is still the generous and notjle-bearted 
individual, that would scorn the hare 
idea of dishonour, and revolt at the com- 
mission of premeditated vice; and often 
have I wished, Sir Clement, that you 
would fix your habitation within the pre- 
cinU of Mr. Edward's residence,: for 1 
do consider that your presence would act 
as a salutary check upon such incon- 
siderate follies as those to which Ins 
open nature, and unsuspecting youth, are 
at present addicted.'' 

« No, no," said the baronet, with a 
thoughtful sir, "I will never act the part 
of a spy over the conduct of my mis- 
guided boy; I know his disposition well, 
and cannot do him an injustice ; I will 
pave the way to his heart, which is 
possessed of too much sensibility to he 
enabled to resist theeoHcitous counsel of 
a doting parent; affection wW plead con- 
viction to his mind; I shall have regained 
a son, and he possess an unalienable 
friend in the person of his father ; let 
me see him then !" 

The steward shook bis bead, as he re 
plied, that Aubrington was ill prepared 
to meet his father, having been that 
morning conveyed home in a state in 
which be was never before seen ; « and f 
trust, sir," beadded," from the cootntfcm 
and shame be has since expressed, that 
he wiH not a second time co mp ro mi s e 
bis name, fortune, and reason, at the 
shrine of a few designing individuals." 
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The steward paused, aod Sir Clement 
became more particular id his interroga- 
tions : aod be learnt, with pain, that two 
or three individuals of high name, but 
indifferent character, had called that 
morning on Aubrington, claiming from 
him large debts of honour, which he bad 
unconsciously contracted in a state of 
inebriation: in this pressing emergency, 
Aub/iogton had been obliged to have 
recourse to a noted usurer in the neigh- 
bourbood, and whose attendance was 
now hourly expected. 

" Ob, the desiging creatures," cried Sir 
Clement, u would they not spare the 
honour of my only child, but they must 
also deprive him of bis health; ah, 
Wilton," continued he, addressing the 
steward, there is not a doubt, but what 
the individuals in question infused a por- 
tion of some stupirying draught into his 
wine, so as to deprive my poor boy with 
better effect of his paternal property. But 
Edward must be reclaimed, or his father is 
undone ! How shall I act ; for 1 am aware 
the commands of parental authority would 
miss the mark; no, rather let it be by 
the expression of friendship and affection, 
for all other means would fail to convince 
him of the errors of his past conduct." 
In snort, Sir Clement had so well con- 
certed measures with his steward, that 
Aubrington had not the least idea he had 
been actually introduced to his father, 
disguised as the usurer, and with whom he 
had been so much pleased, as to request 
the favour of bis company to breakfast on 
the following morning; for the usurer 
had told him his money waa ever at his 
command, and for wbicb be would nei- 
ther receive interest or security. 

Anbi-iogtoo, on his return home, could 
think oftHtle or nothing else : the usurer 
and his generosity occupied his sole 
thoughts. But who can express the 
shame and gratitude which alternately 
took possession of bis mind, when, on 
taking up the papers given him to pe- 
ruse, he beheld the signature of Sir 
Clement ! The soul of Aubrington was 
inspired with the most enthusiastic sen- 
timents, at the knowledge of the magna- 
nimity of his father's conduct. In short, 
be hastened to throw himself at the feet 
of the rejoicing baronet, who, while bis 
son vowed to renounce the errors of 
which he had been guilty, raised him 
with tears of affection, as he exclaimed, 
u that he should remember with feelings 
of heartfelt satisfaction that hour m 
which be bad acted the part of a disin- 
terested usurer, to reclaim a son in whom 
ware ce ut eied tb* nride and future hope 
of his fcnuly. 



CHARING CROSS. 

lb the Editor of The Portfolio. 

Sir,— The following, I believe, is ori- 
ginal, excepting the anecdote of the 
Cutler, and, if suitable to your excellent 
work, you are heartily welcome to it.— 



Your would-be Correspondent, 
D. P. 
^ Many are the opinions of the deriva- 
tion of the word Charing. Some sup- 
pose it to be corrupted from Chairing, 
and it is described as a place where the 
Members for Westminster were chaired 
or carried away after their election in a 
chair. Probably it might have been 
Sharing Cross, from the Sharing or 
Dividing of two roads. But it is most 
probably derived from the French words 
chere regns (dear queen), from the fond- 
ness ot Edward the First to his wife Elea- 
nor. Having now given my opinion as 
to the derivation of the word Charing, I 
shall proceed to give an account of the 
Cross. When Eleanor died, Edward 
erected a Cross at every place where the 
body was rested on its way to interment, 
and this being one of those places, a Cross 
was likewise erected here, which occa- 
sioned it to be called Charing Cross. It 
remained till the Civil wars in the reign 
of Charles the First, when being consi- 
dered by tbe Fanatics as a monument of 
superstition, they destroyed it, and the 
present equestrian statue of Charles the 
First erected in its stead. It was cast in 
1683, at the expence of tbe Howard- 
Arundel family. Soon after it was set 
up the Parliament sold it at a low price 
to a cutler in Holborn, who advertised 
that he would melt it down, and make 
handles for knives of it, and accordingly 
caused knives with bronze handles to be 
exposed for sale in his shop, by which he 
soon made a fortune, the Republicans 
who opposed the king being all desirous 
of having part of his statue debased into 
a knife handle. The cutter, however, 
buried it under ground, and at the time 
of the Restoration of Charles 1L made a 
present of it to that prince, who ordered 
it to be re-erected upon a new pedestal, 
m the place where it formerly stood, 
which was accordingly done, in 1678* 
As it is finely executed, it still continues 
to be an ornament to the place* 

THE RATTLE-SNAKE. * 

Lucia, beauteous, gsy, sad young too, 
Has many charms, bat baa a toogae too. 

With which aba still will prattle : 
Thua, like tbe fascinating snake, 
She bids ot timely warn toe take, 

By shaking of her rattle. 
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DIRGE 
To the Memory of Bobkrt Bvmjtb 

6rfafaal. 

MUS&rf Scotlsnd, bow thine hea 

Sorrowing o'er the verdant tomb. 
Where reposing with toe dead, 

Robin waiu tbe day of doom. 
8et thee humbly down in dost— 
_Ut thy dewy tears he shed, 
If thou art to merit j tut, 

Where thy minstrel reeta hi* bead. 
Sweeter harp waa never atrnofr. 

Than the rural harp of Burns, 
Sweeter strain was never snog,— 

But tbe sound no more returns. 
Silent is the tuneful tongue. 

Mouldering now that skilful band. 
Which thy wild tweet numbers flung. 

Loudly o'er his native land. 
Scotland ! be it still thy boast, 

Never the dear claim resign, 
Let his mem'ry ne'er be lost, 

Few can boast a bard like thine. 
Brightly may tbe hawthorn bloom; 

Verdant may the laurel grow, 
Sweetly at bis grassy tomb, 

Red-breasts warble soft and low. 



To tbe consecrated spot, 
Mav selected meis be 



he brought, 

jlins, and Forget me not. 

To adorn it should be sought. 
Let tbe weeping willow grow. 

Let tha purple heather bloom. 
And the trembling bair-bell show 

Her attachment to his tomb. 
From tbe sod which wraps his clay. 

May the earliest ikylark soar, 
Up the bright cerulian way. 

Caroling at heaven's door. 

M \$£' 9 '*?** "^ to** ** "n* f *»V 

All that's honest, true, and j osr. 
Still delight tc Twanderwhere 1 

Rests the Scottish Virgil's dust 
Should my footsteps ever stray. 

To the bonny banks of Ayr, 
1 will trill my choicest lay, 

I will shed my warmest tear 
O'er the spd which wraps his urn,— 
But, alas! a poor return 
For the pleasures I have felt, 
When his strains my bosom melt 
Bloomeburn Home. T. D —r. 

A DRAWING ROOM. 

From the Literary Gazette. 
I Know of no person to whom I can 
— e appropriately address this com- 

iieatioa than yourself, whose talents 

act an a yery loadstone for drawing 
,p i" °* ■"^•fr 001 *■• •conces of your 
***** Happening lately, in company 
with same other travellers, to pat up for 
the night at a village hovel, alias the Inn, 



uj a different sense of the word. Mine 
Host was in tbe act of droving a jag of 
ale from a cask that stood in a corner of 
the room, while myself was quietly 
drawing a bill on the 1 griddle placed 
across my knees by way of desk: Miss 
Molly was busily employed in drawing 
the curtains of the state bed, for the 
accommodation of as many of the tra- 
vellers as chose to be flea-bitten: the 
J^Boywusdrnttrnptbecorkof agin 
bottle with appropriate vigour; while 
tbe Scullion was still more vigorously 
employed in drawing the fire with her 
flannel petticoat ; the Cook was drawing 
the bowels of a fat goose by the fire-side, 
and tbe Nurse was drawing little Tommy 
about the room in a go-cart; my fellow 
travellers were in tbe act of drawing lots 
which of them should benefit by the only 
spare bed, while an artist-like looking 
personage hi the corner was drawing % 
8 J c k|jof the motley group around Mm; 
the Dragon in the corner was in tbe 
position of drawing his cutlass to brighten 
the blade, and Corporal Flanigan by his 
side was drawing the trigger of his piece 
to fry the lock; Mine* HosteaTwa. 
leisurely employed drawing her congou 
in the tea-pot; and lastly, the village 
Apothecary was drawing a jaw tooth 
from the sweet mouth of the Dairymaid. 
So, Mr. Editor, with your accustomed 
candour, I think you will allow my hotel 
pro tempore, tbe polite appellation of a 
drawing-room. I am, Sir, your constant 
reader, Dick Draw-caksi*. 

A SCOTS SONG. 

Motor* 

Air.—" Ths Bine Bells of Scotland." 
O! where, wst ye where, 

Do the bonie bine bells Uowt 
O! where, wat ye where, 
Do the wee white gowsns grow ! 
It i nee on plains o' palm, nor on vallies o* tbe 

B«t on the hill o' heather, by the plaotin* a' 

Grow ^s^rSrSoves, 
Where at mornin' and e'en 
Tbe rich scented sephyr roves. 
Yet to me the birk and briar-oosh has ipiesssatet 

perfume— l 

The thornie thistle*i crimson crest-the hea. 
tber'spnrplepl*met 

Though fragrant and fine, 

Are the bloom of Iber*s bowers, 
Tboogh the brightest innshins 
v . • ( lu G } ,a, . lto jroves of froit end flowers, 
Tet in tbeir cloudier dime, the wild berries ©' 

the brae, 
Thsn the orange, or tbe olive, wad I frr ni 

sooner na». 



----- "^fedgmrg fbr man and beast" 

00 ^^ ,l , b5w * we fiwnd oarseives 

packed in a large smoky r 

pany with tbe whole hoi 

w^snen, and children ; the assemble conl .». *, 

a^ofuofewer tha^ ^Wb^^bon^b^bell. blow 

On castma my eyes round thTroom, TIs there, oh T& tbfre, U ° W ' 

-—suddenly struck me, that every .yw B ™^ b £ wee wl, £I 0,r *•• *">*>- 

* °f ^ ««Pany was simultaneously * T&SZF ^ M " bri * U Md M ""*' 

ployed m the act of drawing, yeteach The beacon to' »y ,„*„ north-back to the 

brses ©' mar. Di< DONALD DHI7. 
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HEBDOMADARY OF 
MR. SNOOKS, THE GROCER. 

(CcmoUdtd from page Ul.J 

TWday.— Went to Cape! Court im- 
aaediatery after breakfast-all in shuttle— 
Povait Stock rising every minutest! buyers 
no sellers; the knowing ones laying beta 
tkat it will be op 10 per cent, this week ; 
price already 3 per cent, higher. Two 
per cent, on my fifty it a thousand pounds 
profit. Wear an apron, indeed! A 
clever fellow hat no occasion for any 
.each appendage. Rewired to take time 
by the forelock, and make my fortune at 
once, now that my band was fairly in. 
Met my neighbour Mr. Dry, and asked 
his opinion of South American Securities, 
when be observed they might be excellent 
things to purchase, but doubted whether 
they were so good as the Chinese Turn- 
pike Bonds, which had been lately in- 
troduced into the market; and as it 
was whispered there was shortly to be a 
general election in China, which by the. 
additional travelling would prodigiously 
larrcaet the toll-money, be had no doubt 
prices would rise considerably. He re- 
cmnsnended also to my a t ten tion the 
new Patagonian Loan, of which I had 
heard nothings informing me that the 
agent whom they had sent over was 
nearly nine feet high, that the contract 
was drawn up on a sheet of foolscap, 
above two yards square, that the Scrip 
Receipts were nearly three feet long, and 
that of course the profits would be pro- 
portiouably large. Made a Mem. to 
speak to Mr. Mordecai on the subject. 
Aden! his opinion about the tunnel under 
the Thames, when be told me be doubted 
whether the scheme would hold water, 
and that to wait for your profits till a 
hole was burrowed under the river, 
must at all events be a great bore. 
Said the Thames would serve the con- 
tractors right if it gave them a good 
sousin g , adding, that be would do the 
same if they got under kit bed. 

IFsdhaMiay^-Capel Court again— 
greater hubbub than ever— The Bears 
all frightened out of their wits, and the 
Bulls quite cock-a-hoop. Four per cent, 
on my fifty is two thousand pounds 
profit. Becommended by a friend to 
sell $ not such an, am. No doubt they 
will be up twenty per cent, before the 
account, and twenty per cent, upon my 
fifty will be to thousand pounds. Went 
upon the Royal Exchange, and saw the 
an said to be worth two millions, 



%li»K with a broker for an eight per 
cent, upon a bill of a hundred pounds. 
Looked up to him with suit able reverence, 
and thought him quite handsome enough 
for a great capitalist. Don't see why I 
should not ultimately be as rich as be is, 
and come to have a house myself in New 
Court, Switnin's Lane, since I have 
begun with a much better start than he 
did. On my return home met Mr. 
Alderman Dewlap, who saluted me with 
his usual condescension, u Good morning, 
Snooks ;" but instead of taking off my 
bat, and bowing with my customary 
"Thank ye, Mr. Alderman/l was deter- 
mined to let him see that times were 
altered; so egad! I gave him a familiar 
nod, and exclaimed, M How goes it, Dew- 
lap?" Saw be was offended, but what 
do 1 care ? A fellow with ten thousand 

Kunds in his pocket is not to have his 
t perpetually in his band, like the city 
Sir Walter. Afterwards met my old 
acquaintance Jerry Fayle, who I suppose 
bad got some inkling of my successes, for 
be touched his hat as be accosted me 
and called me Sir, which I thought quite 
unnecessary, for after all 1 am still 
nothing more than a plain citizen. 
Thank God! I have no pride, though 
1 am perfectly aware that a man with ten 
thousand pounds in bis pocket is not to 
be addressed with the same familiarity as 
a common shopkeepers—Jerry told me 
be had just been ruined, completely 
cleaned out by an unsuccessful specula- 
tion in the funds. Serve him right !— 
It requires some talent to make a hit in 
this manner. Such simpletons as be is, 
had much better stick to the shop, and 
work bard to support their wife and 
family, and so I told him. Thought he 
looked as if be wanted to borrow money, 
so pretended to see a friend, and bolted 
down Finch Lane, 

Tkurtdtty.— Dreamt last night that I 
saw the Cacique of Poyaas, a dignified- 
copper-coloured personage, with 



a bow and arrow in bis hand,' golden 
shoes, silver gloves, and a tail plume of 
peacock's feathers upon his bead, who, 
after giving me an order for a pound of 
dghtpennv Muscovado sugar, and a 
quarter of eight shilling souchong, made 
me a grant of twenty thousand acres of 
land, the surface of which was so rich in ' 
sold and silver ore that it perfectly 
dazzled my eves. A customer came into 
the shop while I was pondering upon my 
dream, and inquired whether I had any 
r ce, when I replied, « Yes, sir, a rise of 
five per cent, already ." — « Psha !" 
continued the gentleman, " 1 mean Caro- 
lina ricer— Have you any ground ? 
M Ground!" 1 ejaculated, « yes, sir, 
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twenty thousand acres in Foyais !" when 
the stranger, thinking probably that 1 
was crazy, walked out of the shop. 
Same day Mr. Deputy Dump's servant 
brought me back a bill, wherein I had 
put down to bis master's account fifty 
thousand loaves of sugar. .Ludicrous 
enough, but how can one attend to these 
paltry affairs when the money comes 
rolling in by thousands ? — Indeed I shall 
probably give up the shop altogether 
after this account. 

Friday. — The rise continuing, and it 
beiug now certain that I must realize a 
handsome property, I communicated the 
whole aflair to my wife, who had hitherto 
known nothing of the transaction ; when 
she rated me soundly for deciding upon 
any measure without first consulting her, 
but admitted that it had been a most 
clever and fortunate speculation, and 
instantly stipulated for four things,— 
first, that we should do no more washing 
at hom e se cond, that she should wear 
white gowns upon the week day — third, 
that we should never have hashed mutton 
for dinner— and fourth, that we should 
give Mr. Davison, our lodger, notice to 
quit immediately, as she was determined 
to have as grand a party as Mrs. Tibb's, 
and we should of course want the first- 
floor for the purpose 5 to all which pro- 
positions 1 willingly yielded my consent. 
Mrs. Snooks was decidedly of opinion, 
that I should wait till there was thirty 
per cent, profit, which would be fifteen 
thousand pounds gain, and which, added 
to the money deposited with the broker, 
would constitute a very handsome inde- 
pendence 5 and she informed me she bad 
always set her heart upon a. country- 
house at Homerton, with a white front, 
green door, and brass plate, having our 
name engraved in large capitals. She is 
certainly a woman of taste,—- indeed, she 
has a right to be so, since her connexions 
are of the first respectability, and her 
uncle's wife's sister would have been 
Lady Mayoress, bad not her husband 
died of a surfeit at a Grocers* Hall dinner, 
only one week before the ninth of Novem- 
ber y but fot my own part, I must say I 
particularly hate Homerton. Finding 
her, however, inflexible, I withdrew my 
opposition, not by any means out of defer- 
ence to her opinion, for every man should 
be the master in his own house, but 
because I think people of property and 
respectability should never be seen 
wrangling and jangling like vulgar folks. 
Upon toe same principle, I abandoneoHhe 
idea of our setting up a gig, like Mr. 
Mordecai's, and yielded to her wish of 
having a one-horse chariot, like Mr. 
Lancet the apothecary, which she ob- 



served was truly keeping a carriage ; 
and she resolved that her first visit should 
be to Mrs. Tibbs, on purpose to mortify 
her. 

She herself now laughed heartily at 
the idea of my ever again putting on a 
white apron, and thong* she admitted 
Alderman Dewlap to be one of our best 
customers, she thought I had treated him 
quite right, since her family was as goad 
as his any day in the year, and people 
whose heads are a little up in the world, 
have no occasion to keep their nose to 
the grindstone. This day we mutually 
agreed that, m order to distinguish our- 
selves from a herd of poor relations in 
very grovelling situations, it waa abso- 
lutely necessary to change our name; 
and as our money was made in the city* ' 
I proposed to take the addition of otOs, 
observing that Snooksville had a very 
familyisb sound ; but my wife thought 
that a termination in vial of any sort 
would only suggest the idea of a butcher. 
In confirmation of this, she reminded me 
that cousin Tom, who bad been to 
Calais in the steam-boat, had there seen 
a large building, called the Hotel de 
Veal, because, as he was credibly i nfotsa c d , 
all the calves were slaughtered therein. 
I then hinted that we might append to my 
patronymic appellation the ward scrip, 
which was the foundation of our fortune, 



and would form the very pleasing coi 
pound of Soookscrip j but as Mrs. & 



thought that the founder of our 
perity ought to take precedence, it waa 
finally agreed that we should he thence- 
forth called Scripsuooks, which, as she 
shrewdly remarked, waa no change of the 
initial letter, and would consequently 
require no alteration in the marks upon 
our linen. 

Saturday.— Found Cupel Court this 
morning in what is technically called a 
panic— Poyais Scrip falling one percent, 
every five minutes— all sellers and no 
buyers: thejkuowing ones, who had been 
laying bets that it would he up ten per 
cent, this week, proving to have been 
secret sellers, and banging the nmenat 
without mercy; while the Bulla weru 
running about in great consternatieay 
seeking in vain for purchasers. All my 
imaginary profits having disappeared in 
about half an hour, 1 dietermined at att 
events not to sacrifice the money I had 
deposited with Mr. Mordscai, and scam- 
pered to bis office in groat perturbation 
of mind, that he might seU my Scrip at 
any price he couM get. Not hading ban 
at the counting-house, I hurried back in 
a profuse perspiration to the Stock 
Exchange, and after repeating Uibprocees. 
five or six time* without catchii 
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mBmv*o£HmJtm& at hurt the nuan c o hnb ia «coe*thepa*^yesnmpb ) n while the red; 

mortification of being informed that he hair rote up from his pow Kke feathers ; 

wae a Ume duck, and that he had not <^hcy>ecoiniag,Ihear them tramping on 

only waddled but bolted; or in other the gravel!" Out he stretched hitarma 

words, that tjiw " remarkably prudent against the wall, and brizxed his back 

young gentleman" had ran away, after against the door Kke mad ; as if be had 

having lost every thing, and had left bran Sampson pushing ower the pillars 

nothing whatever to his niunerous ctedi- u the house of Dacon. « For the Lord's 



nothing wbntev< 

tors, hut his bright pea~green Ulbury, 
upon which, however, an attachment waa 
lodged by the groom in the sky-blue 
livery with silver shoulder-knots, for 
arrears of wages! 

Sneaked homewards, calling m my way 
to countermand a pipe of port, which I 
had been ass enough to order upon anti- 



begun. 

sake, prime the gen," he cried out, " or 
our throats will be cut free lug to lug, 
before we can cry Jack Robison ! See 
that there** priming m the pan." 

I did the beat I cowM; but my hale 
strength could hardly lift up the piece, 
which waggled to and through, like a 
cock's tail on a rainy day 5 my knees 



cipatioo. Entered my shop as if 1 wet* knockit awainst aoe anither, and though 
going to be hung 5 took up a dirty apron I was resigned to dee— 1 trust I was 
of Jem's, which 1 tied round me, and resigned to dee- od, but it was a fright- 
began cutting up a sugar-loaf wkh great fa* thing to be out of ane's bed, and to be 
humility and compunction of spirit. My murder e d in a seuton-hnuee, at the dead 
wife breaking into the soon as she beheld hour of night, by unyearthly resurrection- 
tbis apparition from the back parlour, I men, or rather let me call them deevils 
began to break to her our misfortune, incarnate, wrapt up in dreadnoughts, wi' 



while 1 was breaking. the sugar, when she 
flew into such a rage that 1 verily thought 
she would have finished by breaking my 
head. She would not have minded it so 
much, she said, but that she had lost the 
' opportunity of mortifying Mrs. Tibbs, 
and that our best customer, Mr. Alder- 
man Dewlap, had sent for his bill, de- 
claring bis intention of giving his custom 
to another shop. This she attributed to 
my impertinence, and insisted 'upon mi 
writing him a submissive apology, which 
1 sturdily refused doing, declaring 1 
would be the master of my own house, 
and that, though 1 was ruined, I wouldr 
not be humbled or heo-peckedL Very 
ngry words ensued, but 1 carried my 



bJeckit feces, pistols, big sticks, and other 
deadly weapons. 

A snuff snuffing was heard} and, 
through below the door, I saw a pair of 
glancing black eon. Od, but my heart 
nearly loupH aff the bit — a snouff, and a 
gar, gurring, and ower a* the plain tramp 
of a man's heavy tacketsand cuddy heels 
amang the gravel. Then came a great 
slap Uke thunder on the wall : and the 
lasVUe, quitting his grip, felt down, 
crying, * Fire, fire !- murder ! holy 
murder!'* 

•« Who's there ? n growled a deep rough 
voice 5 ** open, I'm a freend." 

I tried to speak, but could not; some- 
thing Uke a halfpenny row was sticking 



point with a high hand, for instead of in my throat, so 1 tried to cough it up 
writing to the Alderman as she ordered, I but it whs come. « Gie the pass- 
called upon him, and made him a very word then," said tbefeddie, staring as if 
humble apology in pemon. hjseen wad leu pen out; "gie the pass- 

Fkat cam a loud whissle, and then. 
"Copmahagen,** answered the voice. 
Oh! what a relief! The laddie started 
up, Uke one craxy wi* joy. a On ! on!** 
erled be, tfarnwing round the key, and 
rubbing his hands ; M by jingo, it's the 
bethseU-it'a the betbrel— ifs auld Isaac. 
hkaseuV* 

First ru sh ed in the dog, and then Isaac, 
wi' bis glased hat slouched ower his brow, 
and ms horn bonet glimmering by his 
knee. « Has the French landit, do ye 
think? Lmh keep us a'," said he, wP a 
smile on bis haftidioi lace, (for be was a 
kind of a sort of a natural wf an infirmity 
ip his leg) M odsauf us, man, put by your 
gun. Yedlnna mean to shoot me, do 



WONDERFUL PASSAGE IN 

THE LIFE OF MANSIE 

WADCH, TAILOR. 

[Concluded from, page 140.] 
Gu BIN bbs watch ower us! ItrumM* 
but when I think on't. We were perfectly 
between the deil and the deep tea — 
either to stand and fire our gun* or riu 
and be abot at It was really a hang 
choice. As I stood s withering and 
shaking, the kiddie ran to the door, and, 
thrawing round the key, clapnit his 
back tiU'ts Ob ! how 1 lookit at him, as 
be stude, for a gliff, like a magpie heax 



kening wi' his lug cockitup,or rather Mke ye ? What arc ye about here wi' the door 
a terrier watching a rotten, w Tney'ie lockit? 1 justkeppit four resurrect loners 
coming ! they're coming t" he cried out. looping ower the ws'^ 
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"Gude guide us," I said, taking a 
lang breath to drire the blude frae my 
heart, and something relieved by Isaac's 
company—" Come now, Isaac, ye're just 
gieing us a fright. Isn't that true, Isaac ?" 
" Yes, I'm joking— and what for no ? 
—but they might have been, for onything 
ye wad hae hindered them to the eontrair, 
I'm thinking. Ns, na, ye maunna lock 
the door , that's no fair play." 

When the door was put a jee, and the 
furm set forenent the fire, I gaed Isaac a 
dram to keep his heart up on cic a 
cauld stormy night. Od, but he was a 
droll fallow Isaac. He sung and leuch as 
if he bad been boozing in IJuckieThamp- 
sons wi* some of his drucken cronies. 
Feint a hair gaed he about auld kirks or 
kirk-yards, or routs, or through-stanes, 
or dead fock in their winding-sheets, wi' 
the wet grass growing ower them , and 
at last 1 began to brighten up a wee 
mysell, so when he had gone ower a good 
few funny stories, I said to him, quoth I, 
" Mony folk I dare say mak maur noise 
about their sitting up in a kirk-yard 
than ita a' worth. There's naething here 
to harm us ?" 

" I beg to differ wi' ye there, 1 * answered 
Isaac, taking out his born mull from his 
coat pouch, and tapping on the lid in a 
queer style— M I could gie anitber version 
of that story. Did ye no ken of three 
young doctors— Einsh students — alang 
wi' some resurrectioners as waff and wild 
as themselle, firing shot tie for sbottie wi* 
the guard at Kirkmabrecke, and lodging 
three sings in ane of their backs, forbye 
firing a ramrod through anitber ane's hat ? n 
This was a wee alarming.— " No," 
quoth I , " no, Isaac, man , I ne'er 
heard oH." 

"But, let alane resurrectioners, do ye 
no think there is sic a thing as gbaists ? 
Guide ye man, my granny could hae 
telled as muckle about them as wad hae 
filled a minister's sermons from June to 
January." 

"Kay— kay— that's a buff," I said. 
"Are there nae cutty-stool businesses*- 
are there nae marriages gaun, Isaac ?" for 
I was keen to change the subject. 

" Ye may kay— kay, as ye like, though ; 
I can just tell ye this— ye'll mind auld 
Armstrong wi' the leather brocks, and 
the brown three-story wig— him that was 
die grave-digger? Weel, he saw a 
ghaist wi' his leeving een— aye, and 
what's better, in this very kirk-yard too. 
It was a cauld spring morning, and day- 
light just coming in, whan be cam to the 
yett yonder, thinking to meet his man, 
paidling Jock — but he had sleepit in 
and was na there. Weel, to the wast 
corner ower yonder be gaed, and throwing 
hie coat ower a headstone, and his hat 



on, the top o't, he dug away wi' fast 
spade, throwing out the mool, and the 
coffin handles, and the green banes and 
sic like, till he stoppit a wee to tak 
breath— What! are ye whistling to 
yoursell? quo' Isaac to me, "and no 
hearing what's God'* truth!" 

"Ou, aye," said I, " but ye didna tell 
me if onybody was cried last Sunday?"-- 
I wad hae gien every farthing I had 
made by the needle, to hae been at that 
blessed time in my bed wi* my wife and 
weans. Ay, bow I was gruing ! I mostly 
checked aff my tongue in chattering— 
But a' wad not do. 

" Weel, speaking of gbaists— when be 
was resting on his spade he looked up to 
the steeple, to see what o'clock it was, 
wondering what way Jock hadna come, 
when lo ! and heboid, in the laug diced 
window of the kirk yonder, he saw a 
lady a' in white, wi' her hands clasped 
thegither, looking out to the kirk-yard 
at him. 

" He couMna believe his een, so be 
rabbit them wi' bis sark sleeve, but she 
was still there bodily, and keeping ae ee 
on him, and anitber on his road to the 
yett; be drew his coat and hat to him 
below hiearm, and aff like mad, throwing 
the sbool half a mile ahint him. Jock 
rand that ; for he was coming singing in 
at the yett, when bis maister ran clean 
ower the tap o' him, and capsized him 
like a toom barrel ; and never stoppit, 
till be was in at bis ain house, and the 
door baith bolted and barred at his tail. 

" Did ye ever bear the like of that, 
Mansie? Weel, man, 111 explain the 
hale history ot to ye. Ye see— Od ! bow 
sound that callant's sleeping," continued 
Isaac; "he's snoring like a nine-year- 
auld." 

I was glad he had stoppit, for I was 
like to sink through the grand wi' fear; 
but na, it wadna do. 

" Dhraa ye ken s a of us! what a 
fearsome night this is ! The trees Ml 
be a* broken. What* noise in the lum ! 
I dare say there's some auld hag of a 
witch-wife gaun to come rumble doun't. 
It's no the first time, I'll swear. Ha'e ye 
a silver sixpence? Wad ye like that ?" 
he bawled up the cbumley. " Yell hae 
beard," said he, " lang ago, that a wee 
murdered wean was buried— didna ye 
hear a voice?— was buried below that 
corner — the hearth-atane there, where the 
laddy's lying on ?" 

I had now lost my breath, so that I 
conldna stop him. 

« Ye never beard tell o't, didna ye ? 
Weel, I'se tell't ye— Sauf us, what swurls 
of smoke coming doun the chimley — I 
could swear something no canny's stop- 
ping up the lum head-Gang ont, and sei*r 
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At that moment, a clap like thunder 
was beard— the candle was driven ower— 
the sleeping laddie roared, « Help!" 
mod « Murder ! M and "Thieves!" and, 
ms the farm on which we were sitting 
played flee backwards, crippled Isaac 
bellowed ont, « Tin dead! Vm killed! 
abot through the head! oh!oh!oh!" 

Surely 1 had fainted away ; for, when 
I came to mysell, 1 found my red com- 
forter loosed; my race a* wet— Isaac 
rubbing down his waistcoat wi' bis sleeve 
—the laddie swigging ale out of a bic- 
ker—and the brisk brown stout, which, 
by casting its cork, had caused a* the 
ahum, whin— whiaz— whizzing in the 
dimnley lug. 

THE MINSTREL OF WAR. 
(From the Oriental Herald. J 

FftoM their coverts the breezes 

Crept forth one by one, 
And the waters, that slept 

Ere the light of the son 
Poured down on their bosom, 

Now frolicked along, 
As if waked into motion 

By Annabar's song. 

Sail on, gallant pinnace, 
The tremulous wave 
That now bears thee to glory 

May yet be thy grave j 
Yet sail on its bosom, 

While young Annabar 
Pours forth to the echo 
His carol of War. 

« O Mars I from the splendours 

That burn on thy brow, 
, Dissever one ray 

For thy victim below j 
And oh ; though he fall 

In bis freshness and bloom, 
May it burn o'er his ashes, 

When pressed by the tomb ! 

I ask not (or victory, 

Take it who may ! 
To be swift as the eagle, 

And bright as the day, 
And brave as the lion * 

Which roars in the net, 
That, wounded and fallen, 

Is terrible yet; 
This, this is my prayer, 

Thou God of the brave, 
Whom heroes adore 

On the edge of the grave !" 

On bounded the pinnace, 

Bright glittered his eye, 
When the tower of the foreman 

Rose dark in the sky j 
From its battlements winged. 

Now a swift arrow came, 
And its point steeped in darkness 

Young Annabar's name. 
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No. XIL— LADY MARY WORTLEY 
MONTAGUE. 
Lady Mary Pierepowt was the 
eldest daughter, of Evelyo Duke of 
Kingston. She was born at Theresby in 
Nottinghamshire, about the year 1694. 
The first dawn of her genius opened so 
auspiciously, that her father resolved to 
cultivate the advantages of aatore by a 
sedulous attention to her early instruc- 
tion. 

A classical education was not then 
given' to English ladies of quality, when 
Lady Mary received one of the best. 
Under the same preceptors as Viscount 
Newark her brother, she acquired the 
elements of the Greek, Latin, and 
French languages, with the greatest 
success. Her studies were afterwards 
superintended by Bishop Burnet, and 
her translation of the Enchiridon of 
Epktetus received his emendations : this 
translation, she said, in the letter that 
accompanied it, " was the work of one. 
week of my solitude," and it was to 
uninterrupted leisure and private habits 
of life, that she was much indebted for 
so complete an improvement of her 
mind. Iu 1712, she married E. W. Mon- 
tague, Esq. a man possessed of solid, 
rather than brilliant parts; but the 
soundness of his judgment, and the 
gracefulness of bis oratory, distinguished 
him in Parliament. During the first 
two years of her marriage, Lady Mary 
bad lived in retirement at Warneclifie 
lodge near Sheffield, where her son was 
born; but in 1794, Mr. Montague was 
appointed one of the lords of the trea- 
sury, which introduced them at court, 
and into those distinguished circles in 
which she was so well formed to shine. 

In 1716, Mr. Montague was appoiuted 
ambassador to the Ottoman Porte ; and 
in August the same year, he commenced 
an arduous journey over the continent of 
Europe, to Constantinople, accompanied 
by Lady Mary, whose conjugal affection 
reconciled her to the dangers unavoidably 
to be encountered in passing the savage 
Turkish territory ; the native horrors of 
which were then doubled by those of 
war. They travelled through Germany, 
Bohemia, and Hungary ; great part of 
this journey was performed during the 
winter, and the Danube being frozen, 
they were obliged to travel entirely by 
land: the route they took was very little 
traversed, even by the Hungarians them- 
selves, who generally chose to wait for 
the couveniency of going down the 
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Danube. It wa April, 1717, before 
tbey arrived at Adrianople, after a 
journey of eight months ; and in a letter, 
addressed to the Princess of Wales, 
Lady Mary says, M I have now finished a 
journey that has not been undertaken 
by any Christian, since the time of the 
Greek emperors." Whilst on her jour- 
ney, and during- her residence at the 
Levant, she amused herself, and de- 
lighted her friends, by a regular corre- 
spondence, chiefly to her sister, the 
countess of Mar, lady Rich, some other 
lames of the court, and to Mr. Pope. 
Hie ambassador and his suite remained 
two months at AdrianopI<| to which city 
the sultan* Achmet III. . had then re- 
moved bis court from Constantinople, 
During her stay at the latter city, her 
active mind was readily engaged in the 
pursuit of objects, so new to her, as 
the Turkish capital presented. Among 
her other talents, was a great facility 
of learning languages 5 and in the 
assemblage of ten embassies from 
different countries, of which her society 
was chiefly composed, she had daily 
opportunities of practising them. She 
began the study of the Turkish, under 
the tuition of one of Mr. Wortley's 
dragomans or i nte rpr et er s, who compiled 
for her use a grammar, and vocabulary, 
in Turkish and Italian. In one of her 
letters, she says, "I am in great danger 
of losing my English j I live in a place 
that very well represents the tower of 
Babel t in Pera, where I now am, they 
apeak fifteen languages, and what is 
worse, there are ten of these spoken in 
my own family. My grooms are Arabs j 
my footmen French, English, and Ger- 
mans; my nurse an A r me ni a n ; my 
housemaids Greeks; (half a doaen 
Greeks;) my steward an Italian, and my 
guards Turks. 

There was a custom then prevalent in 
Turkey, though unknown in England, 
into which lady Mary examined, and at 
length became perfectly satisfied with its 
efficacy. It was that of inoculating 
with variolous matter, in order to pro- 
duce a milder disease, and to prevent the 
savages made by the small-pox. The 
process was so simple, that she did not 
hesitate to* apply it to her son, then 
three years old. She descrbed her 
success in a letter from Belgrade, to Mr. 
Wortley at Pera: "The boy was en- 
grafted last Tuesday, and is at this time 
singing and playing, very impatient for 
bis supper: I pray God, I may be able to 
give as good an account of him in my 
next. On her return to England, she 
strenuously advocated, the system, and it 
is to her we are indebted for its introduc- 
tion into this country. 



Mr.Wortley's negotiations Jajtiug of 
their intendedjeffect, he received lettersof 
recal under the privy seal, Oct. 1717, 
which was countersigned by his friend 
Addison, then secretary of state. 

He did not commence his journey home 
tUlJune6,1718: they seturned through 
the Archipelago, landed at Tunis, and hav- 
ing crossed the Mediterranean, arrived at 
Genoa, and from thence passed Turin to 
Lyons and Paris, and reached England, 
Oct. 20, 1718. In a short time after 
her return, lady Mary was solicited by 
Pope to fix her summer residence at 
Twickenham, and in retirement there she 
enjoyed the literary society which re- 
sorted to bis villa. But the ties of friend' 
ship, which existed between them, were 
not of long duration. Lady Mary 
es poused Sir Robert Welpele's politics, 
while Pope adhered to Botingbsoke and 
Swift : he also became jealous of her 
partiality to Lord Harvey. Lady Mary 
bad besides omitted to consult him on 
any new poetical productions, and when 
he had been proposing emendations, 
wouW;say, « Come, no touching, Hope, 
for what is good, the world will give ,to 
yon, and what is bad will leave to me." 
Lady Montague continued to shine both 
in the world of fashion and that of litera- 
ture, till the year 1739, when her health 
declined, and she formed the resolution 
of passing the rest of her days abroad. 
Having obtained Mr. Wortley's consent, 
she left Bngland, and proceeded to 
Venice, and determined to settle in the 
North of Italy. In her letters to her 
husband, she fives an animated descrip- 
tion of the Italian manners, with which she 
appears to have been pleased. She made 
a short tour to Rome and Maples, and re- 
turned to Brescia, one of the palaces of 
which city she inhabited. Her summer 
residence was Lonverre, on the shores 
of the lake Isco, in the Venetian territory, 
where she had been attracted by some 
mineral waters,that she found beneficial 
to her health. There she took possession 
of a deserted palace, planned her 
garden, and was happy in the superin 
tendance of her vineyards and silk \ 



About the year 1751, she quitted her 
solitude, and settled at Venice, where 
she remained till 1716, when, on the 
death of Mr. Wortley, she was pre- 
vailed on by her daughter, the countess 
of Bute, to return to England, and after 
an absence of 92 years, she arrived once 
more on the shores of her native land. 

But age, and ill health, had impaired 
her constitution, and a gradual decline 
terminated her life, in the 73rd year of 
her age, on the 31st of Aug. 1762. In 
the cathedral at Litchfield a cenotaph is 
erected to her memory, by the widow 
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TO 



uf J. W. Inge, Esq. "to 
gratitude for the benefit she bed herself 
received, from the alleviating art," intro- 
duced fay lady Montague. 

The letters of the marchioness de 
fievigue, bare been frequently compared 
to those of lady Mary ; bat 1 cannot 
allow my fair countrywoman to yield the 
palm to her rival ; her letters are written 
with equal elegance of style and play- 
fulness of manner, and from the supe- 
riority of subject, possess that iutriasic 
interest of which Madame de Sevigue's 
are destitute. 

Both as an authoress, and as being 
indebted to her for the introduction 
of an inestimable art to her country, 
I think our sex has reason to be proud 
of Lady Mary Montague. M. 

£9* CftMcnct of Sstettote ant tfBUt* 



A STOMACHIC JOKE. 

« Said Hal, salt beef I cannot eat, 

It 'gainst my stomach goes, 
I don't know wherefore, but that meat 

Even offends my nose.' 1 
•* A reason very odd you give," 

Then laughingly said Joe, 
u Meat ne'er can nonrish, as I lire, 

Unless it 'gainst the stomach go." 

QUIZ. 



express her RECIPES TO KILL THE DEVIL. 



KITE FLYING EXTRAORDINARY. 

Two ways there are of flying kites, . m 

The one a pastime pleasing, 
The other many a soul affrights, 

In sooth 'tis very teasing. 
While this kite flying gave delight, 

That against honour sinned, 
For here the wind 'twas raited the kite, 

There the kite that raised the wind. 
QUIZ. 

AN ANECDOTE. 

A Member of the Institute, to show 
hb acquaintance with EnglUh literature, 
said to an English gentleman, that bis 
favourite author was Sheebong. The 
Englishman could not guess what be was 
driving at, till he asked the Frenchman 
which of Mr. Sbeebong's works he prefer- 
ed ? Prefer, Sir ! 1 never knew that he 
wrote any thing but the Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire ! 

A PUN FROM GERMANY. 

A young man of the name of Caesar 
having marped a young lady, called 
Rome, a wag wrote upon his door— > 
Cores, Conor, no hut Roma flat res- 
jmWfc. 



• The devil would you kill, 
Give him a lawyer's bill $ 
Or an amateur flute, 
Or a Chancery suit ; 
Or the tongue of a shrew, 
Or a deep bias bleu ; 
Or some London port wine, 
Or a Methodist divine ; - 

Or a speech from a peer, *~ 

Or la maladie du mer. 
But should all these fail, 
And he still wag his tail, 
You've a sure means behind, — 
Give him an east wind. 

BRAHMINS. 

It is my firm persuasion that the 
Brahmins are felt by the mass of the 
natives to be a voluptuous, self-indulgent* 
oppressive class; a burden upon their 
industry j a barrier to their ambition ; 
but tbey are forced to bend, and why ? — 
From the Brahmins they receive infor- 
mation on subjects which they are art' 
fully forbidden to look into for them- 
selves, such as the histories of their gods 
-—the laws and observances of their re- 
ligion—the rules of government and 
civil polity— the distinctions of the 
seasons— the influence of the stars. The 
Brahmins conduct all the festivals, 
identify themselves with all their plea- 
sures, preside at their assemblies. It 
was thus in the darkest era of the 
Christian history ; such was the relation 
between the Catholic priests and monks, 
and the ignorant enslaved peasantry.— 
Sketches in India for the Fireside. 

HINDOO RELIGION. 

The city of Benares struck me at 
once as a spot of the grossest supersti- 
tion y a dwelling of an avaricious and 
designing priesthood, and in which every 
vice is perpetrated undsr the mask of 
religion. The Brahmins, (or priests,) 
possessing among the Hindoos both the 
highest spiritual and temporal authority, 
fatten on the credulity of their wor- 
shippers. Religion here, as in the 
darker ages of Europe, assumes a shape, 
the curse and bane of the people, It 
paralyzes the energies, and corrupts the 
very vitals of those whom it should 
support : its ministers enjoy all the 
pleasures and luxuries of this life ; and 
to the deluded wretch who with tears in 
bis eyes brings the offerings* industriously 
acquired by the sweat of bis brow, they 
point to the heavens, and in promising 
future happiness, fail not to menace 
everlasting punishment for the smallneas 
of the offering— SArfcto of India. 
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INFLUENCE OF PRUSSIC ACID 
UPON VEGETATION. 

M. C. J. Th. Bicker, id his Disser- 
tatio de Acidi Hydrocymdcl vi perni- 
ciosa in Pantos, which appeared at Jena 
in 1823, in 4 to. baa performed a number of 
experiments, fromwhicb it follows that the 
Pruraic acid prepared according to Van- 
quelin's method, destroys vegetable life in 
nearly the same manner as it acts upon 
animals. Grains immersed in this acid 
die, or lose their germinating faculty. 
The more delicate vegetables yield to it 
more readily than the robust ones. 



' AMMONIA DISENGAGED 1 FROM 
PLANTS DURING VEGETATION. 

M. Chevallikr has determined the 
. very curious fact, that the Chenoppdium 
. vulvaria spontaneously disengages am- 
monia in a very free state during the act 
„ of vegetation ; and he has also found, in 
. conjunction with MJJoullay, that a great 
, number of flowers, even, among those 
. which have a very agreeable odour, spon- 
taneously disengage ammonia during 
vegetation. M. Chevallier likewise ob- 
tained ammonia from the chenopodium 
vulvaria by distillation. 

' BENZOIC ACID IN THE Olt OF 
DAHLIA. 

M. Paten having obtained an essen- 
tial oil from the Dahlia, has determined, 
by numerous experiments, that it con- 
tains two substances, and that the 
crystalllzable matter presents several of 
the characters of Benzoic acid. 



ON THE COMPARATIVE ADVAN- 
TAGE OF CORE AND WOOD AS 
FUEL. 

Sosrc trials have been made by M. Debret 
on the heating power of coke and wood, 
when consumed in stoves at the Royal 
Academy of Music Two similar stoves 
were heated, one by wood and the other 
by coke, and the temperature of the ex- 
terior taken at some distance from the 
fire. The temperature of the flues was 



at first 9* c, and the mean temperature 
at the end of six hours, was, by the wood, 
13° c, by the coke, 16° c; bo that the 
increase by the wood was 4°, by the coke 
7°. These effects were produced by, 
seventy-three kilogrammes (163 ananas) 
of wood, worth three and a half francs, 
and twenty-four kilogrammes (S3 pannes) 
of coke, worth one frane eighty cent*. 
During the progress of the experiment 
• another stove bad been heated foe several 
hours with wood, and the tesnperature 
had not risen above 13?. The ase ef 
coke very quickly raised it to 16* or 10*. 
Hemfce it is concluded and with rentou, that 
coke is much preferable for thesepuiposss 
to wood; but where the stove is small the 
mixture .of a little wood with the coke * 
recommended to facilitate the < 
liotu— Bib. Unto. «xv. S37. 



SUBSTITUTE FOR MILK OR 
CREAM. 

Whbrk cream or milk canapt he fat, 
it is an excellent substitute to beat*un the 
whole of a fresh egg in a basi% aojd thfe 
gradually to pour boilipf tea over jt, to 
prevent its curdlinf. It is d^BcuJjt Ijroaa 
the taste, to distinguish the compaskkw 
from tea and rich cream. This might be 
of great use at sea, as eggs may bVpn 
served fresh in various ways. 



ejpre- 



. . TO TAKE MILDEW OUT X>f . 
^ LINEN. 

Take soap, and rub it well: then 
scrape some fine chalk, and rub that alas 
in the linen; lay it on the, grass; as It 
dries wet it a little, and it wfil conie out 
at twice doing. ' 

TO TAKE OUT SPOTS OF INK. 

. As soon as the accident happens, wet 
the place with juke of sorrel or lemon, or 
with vinegar, and the best hard white soap. 

TO TAKE IRON MOULDS OUT OF 
LINEN. 

Hold the iron-mould on the cover of 
a tankard of boiling water, and rub on the 
spot a little juice of sorrel and a little 
salt, and when the cloth has thoroughly 
imbibed the juke, wash it in ley. 

{Correspondents in our next. J 



LONDON:— WILLIAM CHARLTON WRIGHT, 65, Paternoster 
Row, and may be had of all Booksellers and Newsmen. 

[SEARS, Printer, 45, Gutter Lsoc, CUfiapide.] 
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VALMONDI, 
Or 9 The Unhalhwed Sepulchre. 

Thr foundation of the extraordinary 

? reduction on which the drama of 
ALMONDI ii built, is as remarkable 
as the superstructure itself, A passage 
in one of Maturin's Sermons runs thnr: 
"At this moment, is these one of .us 
present, however we may hare departed 
from the Lord, disobeyed his will, and 
disregarded his word,— is there one of us 
who would, at this moment, accept all 
that man could bestow, or earth afford, 
to resign the hope of his salvation? 
There is not one— not such a fool on 
earth, were the Enemy of Mankind to 
traverse it with the offer." 

This passage, it seems, suggested the 
idea of a powerful and not sufficiently 
known, or duly appreciated Novel,— 
" Melmoth the Wanderer,"— a work 
abounding with transcendent beauty, 
both of conception, of imagery, and of 
language ; containing episode of charac- 
ter and intensity of interest, scarcely, if 
nt alt, lota equalled hi iWvide circle of 
romanrt? : pic lures of ttetual life nowhere 
to be found of equal and fearful effect. 
The Novel itself p^smes, Il> our best 
feelings, some tiling of a At ill more impe- 
rative nature : it a author, no exemplary, 
and wo ate bound to betiuve, a respected 
fuuciionary uf our religion, states dis- 
tinctly in his preface, that he is com- 
pel! til to write novels to ensure the 
mtanMof ntb*i$tenre M denied bim by the 
imposed poverty of bis pro fashion ! 

On " iMctnioth," n* Main Ha has pro- 
duced it, is founded a busy, showy* most 
expensive, ami we are humid to say, an 
effective drama, which the Management 
of the Adeljihi Theatre Jme christened 

Thu fttory hinges on ihc fearful although 
somewhat hackuied circumstance in dra- 
msfic concern*, of nn nut hi tutus, and 
self-willed mortal exchanging his eternal 
welfare for temporal power, and the un- 
ontrouled means of enjoyment, by a 
league with the Arch Enemy The main 
incidents of "Melmoth," are necessarily 
violently compressed in order to con- 
dense a story occupying four volumes 
into a entertainment of three hours, and 
for the character of originality, which, 
with all our liking of the Adetphi The- 
atres version, and our warmest good 
wishes, we consider need not have been 
to anxiously sought : it is, however, ob- 
tained, and moat successfully, and 
three hoars of more rational and glowing 



delight can no whore perhaps be spent 
in the presence of dramatic horrors, than 
in this splendid little theatre. 

It would be difficult to give, wftnis 
our limits, even a complete sketch, how. 
ever slights of this story, and with four 
splendid engraving, closely representing 
the last scene, and some extracts from 
the original story, in the glowing and 
energetic language of Maturin himself. 
The first of these is one which most 
impressively describes the presence of 
the iofemal spirit in the person of the 
condemned and self-immolated victim. 
The scene is a bridal feast. "The cere- 
mooy which Father Olavida had just 
been performing, had cast a shade over 
the good father's countenance, which 
dispersed** he mingled among the guesti. 
Room was soon made for him, and he 
happened accidentally to be seated oppo- 
site the Englishman (with Maturin the 
victim of the Evil Ooe). As the wine 
was presented to him, Father Olavida, a 
man of singular sanctity, prepared to 
otter a short internal prayer. He hesi- 
tated— trembled— desisted ; and, putting 
down the wine, wiped the drops from his 
forehead. with the sleeve of his habit. 
His lips moved, as if in the effort to 
pronoooce a benediction on the company, 
but the effort again railed, and the change 
in his .countenance was so fearful, that 
it was perceived by all the guests. So 
strong was the anxiety with which the 
company watched him, that the only 
sound heard in that spacious aud crowded 
hall, was the rustling of bis habit, as he 
attempted to lift the cup to his lips once 
more in vain. The guests sat in asto- 
nished silence. Father Olavida , alone 
remained standing; but at mat moment 
the Englishman rose, and appeactor 
determined to fix Olavida's regards bat* si 
gaze like that Of fascination. Olavida roV 
ed, reeled, grasped the arm of a pagtvai 
at last, closing his eyes for a momem** 
if to escape die horrible fascination ^. 
that unearthly glare (the EngfflnflksftifcV 
eyes wereobserretibyaH tm\$3tn*ifefrojn 
the moment of his entrance, to effuse a 
most fearful and preternatural lustre), 
exclaimed, " Who is among us ? Who > 
I cannot utter a blessing while he is here; 
I cannot feel one. Where be treads, the 
earth is parched ! where he breathes the 
air is fire! where he feeds, the rood is 
poison ! where he turns, his glance is 
lightning! Who it among mm? Who?" 
repeated the priest, in the agony of adju- 
ration, while his cowl fallen back, his 
few thin, hairs around the scalp, seemed 
alive with terrible emotion, his out- 
spread arms protruded from Hie sleeves 
of his habit, and extended towards the 
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awful stranger, aunewted the idee of aa 
inspired being in. the dreadful rapture of 
denunciation,. He stood, still flood, add 
the Englishman, that unearthly being* 
stood calmly opposite him. " Who 
knows him?" exclaimed Olavida, starting 
apparently from a* trance; " who .knows 
him? wno brought him here?" 
' The guests aevenelly disclaimed all 
knowledge s>f the extraordinary visiter^ 
and each asked the other in whisper*,' who 
tad brought him there? Olavida thee 
pointed his arm to each of the company, 
and asked him individually* " Do yott 
know him ?" « No! no! nor was uttered 
with vehement emphasis by each indivi- 
dual. « But I Anna? *<*," screamed 
Olavida, « by these cold drops !" and be 
wiped them oif ; u by these convulsed 
joints !" and he attempted to sign the 
cross, but could not. He raised his voice, 
and evidently speaking with increased 
difficulty, « By this bread and wine, 
which the faithful receive as the body 
and blood of Christ, but which his pre* 
sence converts into matter as viperous as 
the foam of the dying Judas,— by all 
these I know him, and co*tmaa4 Aiia fo 
be gone! He is-r— he i d " and he 
bent forwards as he spoke, and gazed on 
the Englishman with an expression which 
the mixture of rage, hatred, and fear, ren- 
dered terrible. All the guests rose in 
affright and terror at these words; the 
whole company now presented two sin- 
gular groupes, that of the amazed guests 
all collected together, and repeating, 
"Who, what is he?" and that of the 
terrific and unearthly Englishman, who 
still stood unmoved, and seemingly im-» 
moveable as a rock; and Olavida himself, 
who dropped dbad in the attitude of 
pointing to him. 

Another passage, which our Eugrav- 
ing illustrates, will sufficiently elucidate 
uur observations on this extraordi- 
nary piece : in the drama it produces 
a stage effect really unique, and, for the 
extent of the theatre, we should speak 
but lightly of its merits, were we to stop 
when we say it it UNPRECEDENTED 
IN ITS SPLENDOUR, and UNRIVAL- 
ED IN ITS EFFECT. 

« At the sound of their approach, be 
half started up, and demanded what was 
Che hour. They told him. " My hour 
is come,* said the Wanderer, <( it is an 
hour you must neither partake or wit- 
ness: the clock of eternity is about to 
strike, but its knell must be unheard by 
mortal ears!" As he spoke they ap- 
proached nearer, and saw with horror' 
the cliange the last few hours bad wrought 
on him. The fearful lustre of his eyes 
had bean deadened before their late iutarw 



view; hut now tile lines of 1 extreme age 
were visible in every feature. His hairs 
were as white as snow, his month had 
mien- in, the muscles of hfi race were 
relaxed and withered,— he was the very 
linage of hoary decrepit debility. He 
started himself at the impression whicli 
Ms appearance visibly made on the in- 
truders « You see What I feel,** he ex. 
claimed', " the hour then is come. I am 
summoned, and 1 must obey the summons 
— dy master has' other work for me ! 
Men; retire 1 leave me alone. Whatever 
noises vou hear in the course of the aw*, 
rul night* that hi approaching, come not 
near this apartment, at peril of your 
lives; Remember," raising his voice, 
which still remtfted all its powers, u re- 
member, your lives will be the forfeit of 
your desperate curiosity. For the same 
stake I risked more than life, nnd lost it [ 
Be warned, and retire!" They retired, 
and passed the remainder of that day 
without even thinking of food, from that 
intense and' burning anxiety that seemed 
to prey on their very vitnl*. At night 
they retired, and though each lay down, 
if was without a thought of repose; 
repose, indeed, would have been impoe- 
sibie ! The sounds that soon after mid- 
night began to issue from the apartment 
of the Wanderer, were at first of a 
description not to alarm, but they were 
now exchanged fbr others of indescribable 
horror. In a short time the sounds be- 
came so terriHe, that scarcely had the 
awful warning of the Wanderer powct to 
withhold them from attempting to burst 
htto the room. These noises were of a 
mixed and most indescribable kind. They 
could' not distinguish whether' they were 
the shrieks of supplication, or the yell of 
blasphemy: they hoped inwardly they 
might be the former. TO wards morning 
the sounds suddenly ceased ; they were 
stilled as in a moment. The silence thai 
succeeded seemed to them for a few 
moments more terrible than all that 
preceded. After consulting each other 
by a glance, they hastened together to 
the apartment. They entered!— Tt WA3 
EMPTY!— AW a vestige of its last 
inhabitant remained, or wot to he traced 
within. 

FORESIGHT. 

The overthrow of some persons' for- 
tunes, and the sodden rise of those of 
others, are worthy subjects of reflection 5 
ossssssjventlyt says a French obs er ver, 
"I never giveahnsto a beggar without 
saying; to him— Friend, think of me if 
happen to become a " 



yen hap 
Director, 



or« Deputy.* 
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THE FATAL MARKSMAN. 

(Continued from page 164 J 

"Let roe see your gun," said the 
soldier. " Ah, I thought , so; this gun 
has been charmed, and you'll never get 
a true aim with it again : and more than 
that, let me tell you, if the charm was 
laid according to the rules of art, you'll 
have no better luck with any other gun 
you take in hand." 

William shuddered, and would have 
urged some objection against witchcraft; 
but the stranger offered to bring the 
question to a simple test. "To old 
soldiers, the like of me," said be, " there's 
nothing at all surprising in \U Bless 
'your soul ; I could tell you stories 



taken to remove it ; but, without exactly 
knowing why, he shrank from telling of 
the inevitable balls, and laid the bWme 
upou a 'flaw in Iris gun, which had 
escaped his notice until the preceding 
night. 

« Now, dame," said the'forester, laugh, 
ing: "who's wrong now, dame, I 
wonder ? the witchcraft lay in the gun 
that wanted trimming; and the Kttle 
devil, that by your account should have 
thrown down old father Kimo's picture so 
early this morning, Pm partly of opinion 
lies in a cankered nail.** 

"What's that about a devil?'* asked 
William. 

« Nay, nothing but nonsense," replied 
the old roan : " this morning, just as the 



stranger by half, from this time to mid- clock was striking seven, the picture fell 



night. Now, here, for instance, is a 
ball that cannot (ail to go true, because 
it's a gifted ball, and is proof against all 
'the arts of darkness. Just try it now : 
just give it a trial . I'll answer for it." 

William loaded his piece, and looked 
about for an aim. At a great height 
above the forest, like a moving speck, 
was hovering a large bird of prey. 
" There! that old devil up there, shoot 
&&»." William laughed, for the bird 
was floating in a region so elevated as to 
be scarcely discernible to the naked eye. 
,"Nay, never doubt," repeated the old 

soldier, " I'll wager my wooden leg you'll rigorous parsimony became needful, 
bring him down." William fired, the be would not put to hazard his fii 



black speck was seen rapidly descend! r 
and a great vulture fell bleeding to the 
ground. 

« Oh ! that's nothing at all," said the 
soldier, observing the speechless astonish- 
ment of his companion, "not worth 
speaking of. It's no great matter to 
learn how to cast balls as good as these ; 
little more is wanted than some slight 
matter of skill, and a stout heart ; for 
the work must be done in the night. I'll 
teach you and welcome, if we should 
chance to meet again. Meantime here's 
a few braces of my balls for you," and 
so saying be limped off. Filled with 
astonishment William tried a second of 
the balls, and again he hit an object at 
an inaccessible distauce: he then charged 
with his ordinary balls and missed the 
broadest and most obvious mark. On 
this second trial, he determined to go 
after the soldier *, but the old soldier had 
disappeared in the depths of theforest x all 
was pleasure when William returned, as 
formerly, with a load of venison, and 
gave practical evidence, to old Bertram 
that he was still the same marksman he 
had shown himself in bis noviciate. He 
should now have told the reason of his 

le ill-luck, and what course be had 



down of itself; and so my wife will 
bave it that all's not right about the 
house." 

"Just as it was striking seven ? Ha!" 
And the old soldier flashed across Wil- 
liam's thoughts, who had taken his leave 
at that identical time. 

In a few days William had so famili- 
arised himself to the use of hb enchanted 
balls, that he no longer regarded it with 
any misgiving. Every day be roamed 
about in the forest hoping to meet the 
wooden-leg again ; for his stock of balls 
had sunk to a single pair : and the most 

"" if 
put to hazard hb final 
success on the day of trial. One day, 
therefore, he positively declined attend- 
ing the old forester a hunting ; for, on 
the next, the duke's commissioner was 
expected ; and it might so happen that 
before the regular probation, he would 
call for some exhibition of hb skill: At 
night, however, implead of the com- 
missioner, came a messenger from him to 
bespeak a very large delivery of game 
for court, and to countermand the 
preparations for hb own reception until 
that day se'nnight. 

On the receipt of tbb news, William 
was ready to sink to the ground; and 
bis alarm would certainly bave raised 
suspicions, bad it not been ascribed to 
the delay of hb marriage. He was now 
under the necessity of going out to bunt, 
and of sacrificing, at least, one of his 
balls. With the other he vowed to him- 



self that he would not part for any pur- 
pose on earth, except for the final shot 
before the commissioner, which was to de- 
cide hb fate for life. 

• Bertram scolded, when William came 
back from toe forest with only a single 
buck : for the quantity of venison 
ordered was very considerable. Next 
day be was still more provoked on seeing 
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•Rudolph return loaded with game, and 
William with an empty bag. At night 
he threatened to dismiss him from his 
house, and to revoke the consent he 
had given to bis marriage with Katha- 
rine, unless be brought home, at least, 
two roe-deer on the following morning. 
Katharine herself was in the greatest 
distress, and conjured him for love of 
her to apply his utmost zeal, and not to 
think so much about her whilst engaged 
in hunting. 

In a despairing mood William set off 
to the forest. Kate, in any case, he looked 
upon as lost ; and all that remained lor 
him was a sad alternative between the 
two modes of losiug her, whether by the 
result of this day's bunting, or of the 
trial before the commissioner. This was 
an alternative on which he felt himself 
incapable of deciding; and he was 
standing lost in gloomy contemplation 
of his wretched fate when all at once a 
troop of deer advanced close upon him. 
Mechanically he felt for his last ball ; it 
seemed to weigh a hundred weight in his 
hand. Already be had resolved to 
reserve this treasure at any price, when 
suddenly he saw the old wooden-leg at a 
distance, and apparently directing bis 
steps towards himself. Joyfully be 
dropped his ball into the barrel, fired, 
and two free-bucks fell to the ground. 
William left them lying, and hurried 
after the wooden-leg; but he bad wholly 
disappeared. Father Bertram was well 
satisfied with William ; but not so was 
William with himself. The whole day 
long he went about in gloomy despon- 
dency; the tenderness and caresses of 
Kate had no power to restore him to 
serenity. At night-fall, he was still 
buried in abstraction ; and, seated in a 
chair, be hardly noticed the lively con- 
versation between the forester and 
Rudolph, till at length the former awoke 
him out of his reverie. 

"What, William, I say," cried Ber- 
tram, "sure you'll never sit by and 
hearken quietly whilst such scandalous 
things are said as Rudolph has just been 
saying of our forefather Kudo. I'll not 
sit and hear such things said of our 
Kudo. What, man ? Kuno died in his 
bed quietly, and with a christian's peace 
amongst his children and children's 
children; but, the man that- tampers 
with the powers of darkness never makes 
a good end. I know thai by what I 
saw myself at Prague in Bohemia, when 
1 was an apprentice lad." 

"Aye? what was that," cried Ru- 
dolph and the rest: « tell us, dear father." 

" What was it ? why bad enough," 
said Bertram, « it makes me shudder 



when I think on it. There was, at that 
time, a young man in Prague, one 
George Smith by name, a wild daring 
sort of a fellow. And a very fair hunter 
be might have proved ; but he was too 
hasty by far, and flung his shots away in 
a maoner. One day, when we had been 
joking him on this, his pride mounted 
so high that nothing would serve him 
but he must defy all the hunters in a 
body: he would beat any of them at 
shooting: and no game should escape 
him, whether in the air or in the forest. 
This was his boast : but ill he kept his 
word. Two days after comes a strange 
huntsman bolt upon us out of a thicket, 
and tells us that a little way off, ou ' the 
main road, a man was lying half dead, 
and with nobody to look after him. We 
lads made up to Abe spot, and there, sure 
enough, lay poor George, toru and clawed 
all to pieces, just as if be had fallen 
amongst wild cats ; not a word could be 
speak, for he was. quite senseless, and 
hardly shewed any signs of life. We 
carried him to a bouse : one of us set 
off with the news to Prague; and thither 
be was soon fetched. Well, this George 
Smith, before he died, made confession 
that be had set about casting devil's balls, 
with an old upland huuter ; devil's balls, 
you understand, never miss ; and because 
be failed in something that he should 
have done, the devil had handled him so 
roughly, that what must pay for it bat 
his precious life?" 

" But did George not relate what it 
was that brought such rough treatment 
upon him ?" 

M Aye, sure enough, before the magis- 
trates he confessed all. As it drew to- 
wards midnight, it seems be had gone 
with the old huuter to a cross-road : there 
they made a circle with a bloody sword ; 
and in this circle they laid a sknll and 
bones cross-ways. Then the old man 
told George what he was to do. On the 
stroke of eleven, be was to begin casting 
the balls, in number sixty and three, 
neither more nor less ; one over or one 
under, as soon as twelve o'clock struck, 
he was a lost man. And during all this 
work, he was not to speak a word, nor to 
step out of the circle, let what would 
happen. Sixty of the balls were to carry 
true* and only three were to miss. Smith 
began casting the balls ; but such shock- 
ing and hideous apparitions flocked 
about him, that at last he shrieked out, 
and jumped right out of the circle: in- 
stantly he fell down senseless to the 
ground, and never recovered bis recollec- 
tion till he found himself at Prague, in 
the bands of the surgeon, and with a 
clergyman by his side." 

(To be Continued J 
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MOTE.— hi nresentias- our readers with tha lVlh>me^tArygBe«efcee cftas ktsAord By m, we 
entirely divest Ourselves of any party feeling ; indeed, to many yean have now eUpsed awca U*sr 
delivery In the Houaa of Lords, so ifaany changes have taken place ih ibe political world, fled 
pobhc opinion baa so often varied, that at the present day these speeches will geneiaUy be toasi- 
ftered in their true lkfat-** connected with -MUe Literature of our Country .' r Coder thle 
conviction . we give them in their origin*! form, as further cbacactesptic of his Lnrd*Ua»b» 



. *e give 

talent.-EDlt\ p 



** 1 only addrtssed the .House twice, and made little impreseioo. They tojd me that my manner 
ofaocakjug was not dignified enough for the Lords, but was more calculated for the Commons. I 
believe it was a Don Joan kind of speech j the two occasions, ware, tha .Catholic Qnaaiioo/ and 
(I think he said) some Manchester affair."- r l^edwin's Conversations with Lord Byron. 



Parliamentary Speeches 
of Loup Byron. 

1*0. I. 

Jhbaio on the Frame Work Bill, in the 
Hon* of Lords, Feb. 87, 181*. 
The order of the day for the second 
read log Of thin Bill being read, 

LORD BYRON rose, and (for the first 
tine) addressed Iheh* Lordships as 
follows: 

My Lords;— the subject now sub- 
mitted to your Lordships for the first 
thee, though new to the House, is by no 
means new to the country. I believe it 
had occupied the serious thoughts of all 
descriptions of person*, long before its 
introdactJon to the notice of that legis- 
lature, whose interference alone could be 
of real service. As a person in some 
degree connected with the suffering 
country, though a stranger not only to 
this House in general, but to almost 
every individual whose attention I pre- 
sume to solicit, I must claim some 
portion of your Lordshins' indulgence, 
whilst I offer a few observations on a 
question in which 1 confess myself deeply 
interested. 

To enter into any detail of the riots 
would be superfluous: the House is 
already aware that every outrage short 
of actual bloodshed has been perpetrated, 
and that the proprietors of the frames 
obnoxious to the rioters, and all rVersons 
supposed to be connected with them, 
have been liable to insult and violence. 
. During the short time I recently passed 
in Nottinghamshire, not twelve hours 
elapsed without some fresh act of vio- 
. lence 5 and on the day 1 left the county, 
I was informed that forty frames hod 
been broken the preceding evening, as 
usual, without resistance and without 
detection. 

Snchwa« then the state of that county, 
and such I have reason to believe it to 
be at this moment. But whilst these 
Outrages must be admitted to exist to sn 
alarming extent, it cannot be denied that 
they have arisen from circumstances of 
the most unparalleled distress. The 



perseverance of these miserable men in 
their proceedipgs, tends to prove that 
nothing but absolute want could have 
driven a large, and once honest and 
industrious body of the people, Into the 
commission of excesses so hazardous to 
themselves, their families, and the com- 
munity. At the time to which I allude, 
the towu and couuty were burtbened 
with large detachments of the military; 
the police was in motion, the magistrates 
assembled, yet s)l the movements, civil 
and military, had led to — nothing. Not 
a single instance had occurred of the 
Apprehension of any real delinquent 
actually taken in the fact, agajnst whom 
there existed legal evidence sufficient for 
conviction. But the police, however 
useless, were by no means idle : several 
notorious delinquents had been detected 5 
men, liable to conviction* on the clearest 
evidence, of the capital crime of Poverty 5 
men, who had been nefariously guilty of 
lawfully begetting several children, 
Whom, thanks to the times ! they were 
unable lo maintain. Considerable injury 
has been done to the proprietors of the 
improved frames. These machines 
were to them an advantage, inasmuch as 
they superseded the necessity of employ- 
ing a number of workmen, who were left 
in consequence to starve. By the adop- 
tion of one species of frame m pai ticu- 
lar, one man performed the work of 
many, and the superfluous labourers 
were thrown out of employment. Yet 
it is to be observed, tlnU the work thus 
executed was inferior in qualjty; not 
marketable at home, and merely hurried 
over with a view to exportation. It was 
called, in the cant of the trade, by the 
name bf " Spider work." The rejected 
workmen, in tbeb)iiidoess of their igno- 
rance, instead of rejoicing at these im- 
provements in arts so beneficial to mau- 
Kind, conceived themselves to be sacri- 
ficed to improvements in mechanism. 
In the foolishness of t\ieir hearts they 
imagined, that the maintenance and weft 
doing of the iudustrious poor were 
objects of greater consequence than ^be 
enrichment of a few individuals by any 



• A genUemu who was present at his maiden ineech, on the Catholic Question, says, that 
the Lords left their seat** ami gathered round, hint in a circle t a proof, at least* of the into* 
rest which be excited : and thai the sshie style was attempted in the Commons next day, bat 
failed. >*.•-> 
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bnbrovement in the implements of trade, 
wthcb. threw the workmen out of em* 
ptoytneut, and rendered the labourer 
unworthy of his hire. And It mast be 
confessed that although the adoption of 
the enlarged machinery in that state of 
our commerce which the country once 
boasted, might have been beneficial to 
the master without being detrimental to 
the servant *, yet, in the present situa- 
tion of our manufactured, rotting in 
warehouses, without a prospect of expor- 
tation, with the demand for work and 
tVorkmen equally diminished j frames 
of this description tend materially to 
aggravate the distress and discontent of 
me disappointed snfferers. But the real 
cause of these distresses and consequent 
disturbances lies deeper. When we are 
told that these men are leagued together 
not only for the destruction of their own 
comfort, but of their very means of 
Subsistence, can we forget that it is the 
bitter policy, the destructive warfare of 
the last eighteen years, which has de- 
stroyed thetrtcomfoiVyour Comfort, all 
men's comfort ? That policy, which 
originating with "great statesmen now 
no more,** has survived the dead to 
become a curse on the living-, unto the 
third and fourth generation ! These men 
never destroyed their looms till they 
were become useless, worse than useless $ 
till they were become actual impediments 
to their exertions in obtaining their daily 
bread. Can you, then, wonder that in 
limes like these, when bankruptcy, con- 
victed fraud, and imputed felony, are 
found in a station not far beneath that of 
your Lordships, the lowest, though once 
moat useful portion of the people, should 
forget their duty in their distresses, and 
become only less guilty than one of their 
representatives ? But while the exalted 
offender can find means to baffle the law, 
aew'capital punishments must bede vised, 
new" snares of death must be spread for 
the wretched mechanic, who is famished 
into ruilt. These men were willing to 
dig, but the spade was in other hands : 
they were not ashamed to beg,' but there 
was none to relieve them : their own 
means of subsistence were cut off, alf 
other employments |>re-occupied, and 
their excesses, however to be deplored 
and condemned, can- hardly be subject of 
surprise. 

It has been stated that the persons in 
the temporary possession of frames 
connive at their destruction 5 if this be 
proved upon enquiry, it were necessary 
that such material accessories to the 
crime should be principals in the pftnish^ 
ment But 1 did hope, that any measure 
proposed by his Majesty's gover n ment, 



for your Lordships' decision* would have 
bad conciliation for its basis ; or, if that 
were hopeless, {bat some previous en- 
quiry, so-ne deKberarkm, would have 
been deemed requisite 5 not that we 
should have been called at once without 
examination, and without cause, to pass 
sentences by wholesale, and sign death- 
warrants blindfold. But admitting that 
these men bad no cause of complaint $ 
that the grievances of them and their 
employers were alike groundless 5 that 
they deserved the worst j what ineffi- 
ciency, what imbecility has been evinced 
in the method chosen to reduce them! 
Why were the military caHed out to be 
made a mockery of, if tbeyweretobe called 
but at all ? As far as the difference of 
seasons would permit, they have merely' 

Rarodied the summer campaign of 
fejor Sturgeon ; and, indeed, the whole 
proceedings, civil and military, seemed 
on the model of those of the Mayor and 
Corporation of Garratt.-Such marchings' 
and counter-marchings ! From Notting- 
ham to Builwell, from BuJIwell to Ban-' 
ford,from Banfordto Mansfield! and when 
at length the detachments arrived at their 
destination, in all " the pride, pomp, and 
circumstance of glorious war,** they came 

i* ustin time to witness the mischief which 
ad been done, and ascertain the escape of 
the perpetrators, to collect the " tpolia 
opimafjn the fragments of 'broken 
frames, "and return to their quarters 
amidst the derision of old women, and 
the hooting* of children. Now though, 
in a free country, it were to be wished, 
that our military should never be too 
formidable, at least to ourselves, 1 cannot 
see the policy of placing them in situa- 
tions where they can only be made ridi- 
culous. As the sword is the worst argu- 
ment that can be used, so should it be 
the fast. In this instance it has been 
the first j but providentially as yet only 
in the scabbard. The present measure 
will, indeed, pluck it from the sheath 5 
yet had proper meetings been held in the 
earlier stages of these riots, had the 
grievances of these men and their mas- 
ters (for they also had their grievances) 
been fairly weighed and justly examined, 
I do think that means might have been 
devised to restore these workmen to 
their avocations, and tranquillity to the 
county. At present the county suffers 
from the double infliction of an idle 
military and a starviog population. In' 
what state of apathy have we been 
plunged so long, and now for the first 
time the House has l>een officially ap- 
prised of these disturbances? All this has 
been transacting within 130 miles of 
London, and yet we, "good easy men, 
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have deemed full rare our greatness was 
a ripening," and have eat down to enjoy 
our foreign triumphs in the midst of 
domestic calamity. But all the cities 
you have taken, all the armies which 
have retreated before your leaders, are 
but paltry subjects of self-congratulation, 
if your laud divides against itself, and 
your dragoons and your executioners 
must be let loose against your fellow- 
citizens.— You call these men a mob, 
desperate, dangerous, and ignorant \ and 
seem to think that the only way to quiet 
the "Bellua mmltorum capita*," is to 
lop off a few of its superfluous heads. 
But even a mob may be better reduced 
to reason by a mixture of conciliation 
and firmness, than by additional irritation 
and redoubled penalties. Are we aware 
of our obligations to a mob ? It is the 
mob that labour in your Acids and serve 
in your houses,— that man your navy, 
and recruit your army, — that have 
enabled you to defy all the world, and 
can also defy you, when neglect and 
calamity have driven them to despair. 
You may call the people a mob j but do 
not forget, that a mob too often speaks 
toe sentiments of the people. And here' 
I must remark, with what alactityyou 
are accustomed to fly to the succour of 
your distressed allies,leaving the distressed 
of your own country to the care of Pro- 
vidence, or — the Parish. When the 
Portuguese suffered under the retreat of 
the French, every arm was stretched out, 
tvcrj baud was opened* from the rich 
man's largess to the widow's mite, all 
was bestowed to enable them to rebuild 
their villages and replenish their grana- 
ries. Aim at this moment, wheuthou* 
squids of misguided but most unfortunate 
fcllow-cuuutryineu are struggling with 
the extremes of hardships and hunger, as 
your charity begau abroad it should end 
at home. A much'less sum, a tithe of 
the bounty bestowed on Portugal, even 
if tho«e men (which I caunot admit 
without enquiry) could not have been 
re*tored to their employments, would 
have rendered unnecessary the tender 
mercies of the bayonet and the gibbet. 
But double** our friends have too many 
foreign claims to admit a prospect of 
domestic relief j though never did such 
objects demand it. I have traversed the 
seat of war in the Peninsula, I have been 
io some of the most oppressed provinces 
of Turkey, but never under the most 
despotic of infidel governments did I 
behold such squalid wretchedness as I 
have seen since my return in the very 
heart of a Christian country. And what 
arc your remedies? After months of 
inaction, and months of actiou worse 



than inactivity, at length comes forth the 
grand specific, the Mrar-failing nostrum 
of all state physicians; from the days of 
Draco to the present time. After feeling 
the pulse and shaking the bead over the 
patient, prescribing the usual course of 
warm water and bleeding, the warm 
water of your mankish police, and the 
lancets of your military, these convulsions 
must terminate in death, the sure con- 
summation of the prescriptions of all 
political Saugrados. Setting aside the 
palpable injustice and the certain ineffi- 
ciency of the Bill, are there not capital 
punishments sufficient in your statutes ! 
Is there not blood enough upon your 
penal code, that more must be poured 
forth to ascend to Heaven and testify 
against you ? How will you carry the 
Bill into effect? Can you commit a 
whole county to their own prisons? 
Will you erect a gibbet in every field and 
hang up men like scarecrows ? or will 
you proceed (as you must to bring this 
measure into effect) by decimation? 
place the county under martial law? 
depopulate and lay waste all around 
you ? and restore Sherwood Forest as an 
acceptable gift to the crown, in its former 
condition of a royal chase and an asylum 
for outlaws? Are these the remedies for a 
staiving and desperate populace ? Will 
the famished wretch who has braved 
your bayonets, be appalled by your 
gibbets ? When death is a relief, and 
the only relief it appears that you will 
afford him, will he be dragooned into 
tranquillity ? Will that which could not 
be effected by your grenadiers, be accom- 
plished by your executioners ? If you 
proceed by the forms of law where is your 
evidence ? Those who have refused to 
impeach their accomplices, when trans- 
portation only was the punishment, will 
hardly he tempted to witness against 
them when death is the penalty. With 
all due deference to the noble Lords 
opposite, I think a little investigation, 
some previous enquiry, would induce 
even them to change their purpose* 
That most favourite state measure, so 
marvellously efficacious in many and 
recent instances, temporising, would not 
be without its advantages in this. When 
a proposal is made to emancipate or 
relieve, yon hesitate, you deliberate for 
years, you temporize and tamper with, 
the minds of men ; but a death-bill must 
be passed off-band, without a thought of 
the consequences. Sure I am, from what 
1 have beard, and from what 1 have seen, 
that to pass the Bill under all the exist- 
ing circumstances, without enquiry,, 
without deliberation, would only be to- 
add injustice to irritation, and barbarity 
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to neglect. The framers of such a 
Bill must be content to inherit the 
honours of that Athenian lawgiver whose 
edicts were mid to be written not in ink 
bat in blood. But suppose it passed ; 
suppose one of these men, as I have seen 
them, — meagre with famine, sullen with 
despair, careless of a life which your 
Lordships are about to value at some- 
thing leas than the price of a stocking, 
frame — suppose this man surrounded by 
the children for whom he is unable to 
procure bread at the hazard of his exist- 
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ence, about to be torn for ever from a 
family which he lately supported in 
peaceful industry, and which it is not his 
mult that he can no longer so support- 
suppose this man, and there are ten 
thousand such from whom yon may select 
your victims, dragged into court, to be 
tried for this new offence, by this new 
law ; still, there are two things wanting 
to convict and condemn him ; and these 
are, in my opinion,— Twelve Butchers 
for a Jury, and a Jefferies for a Judge ! 

[No II. tti oar next] 



THE CRYPT, OR UNDER CHAPEL 
IN LAMBETH PALACE. 




This is generally thought to be the oldest port of the palace. It consists of a 
series of strong stone arches* supported in the centre by a short massy column, and 
is thirty-six feet long by twenty-four feet wide: the height of the roof from the 
ground is about ten feet. These vaults are now converted into cellars. These 
Crypts are generally supposed to have been places allotted to private devotion, 
though some authors give it as- their opinion that they were used for clandestine 
di hiking, and feastiag, and things of that kind. For an account of the palace and 
chapel we must refer the leader to Mr. Allen*s interesting History of Lambeth. 



GREECE. 

(From Colonel Stanhope's Letters J 

u I have been constantly with Odysseus. 
He has a very strong mind, a good heart, 
and is brave as his s\rord ; he is a doing 
man; he governs with a strong arm, 
and is the only man in Greece that can 
preserve order. He puts, however, com- 
plete confidence in the people. He is 
for a strong government, for constitu- 
tional rights, and for vigorous efforts 
against the enemy. He professes him- 
self of no faction, neither of ipsilanti's, 
nor of Colcotroni's, nor of Mavrocor- 
dato's; neither of the Primates, nor of 
the Capitani, nor of the foreign king 
faction. He speaks of them all in the 
most undisguised manner. He likes 
good foreigners, is friendly to a small 



body of foreign troops, and courts in- 
structions. 

"Odysseus arrived here yesterday': 
Negris accompanied him. This Negris 
is perhaps the cleverest fellow in Greece. 
He is a rugged statesman out of employ, 
and professes to be a republican. He, 
Mavrocordato, Odysseus, and Sophia- 
no pu!o, are famed for political intrigue 
and tactics. Neither Lord Byron nor 
Mavrocordato have yet arrived. Odys- 
seus has despatched a letter to the latter, 
stating that the authorities in Western 
Greece are assembled to meet him in 
congress. Mavrocordato, finding that 
the government are strong, will probably 
excuse himself, by stating the troubled 
state of Missolonghi, owing to the 
conspiracy to deliver that place over to 
the Turks. 
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"The captains are generally adverse 
to the loan. They say that it will be 
blundered by the government party. 
The fact is, they fear that it will de- 
prive them of power aud the means of 
acquiring wealth. They have a notion, 
too, that the government is hostile to 
the army, and 1 have solicited 
the government to remove this opinion, 
by paying their soldiers, and doing 
them strict justice; also, by issu- 
ing proclamations against those cap- 
tains who tfowot pursue this course. It 
should always be considered that aa 
army consists of twobroachest if, there- 
fore, you cannot gain the officers, gain 
the men, and you render their pleaders 
impotent.** 

Nov. 23.— "The accounts received 
here about Greek a/fairs are not favour- 
able. It is my duty to speak the whole 
truth to the committee. Cord Byron, 
Colonel Napier, all in met, concur in 
representing the executive body as devoid 
of public virtue, and actnated by avarice 
or low ambition. The legislative body 
have always acted with great discretion. 
The armies and navies are -Ht Spoken of 
by all Europeans: they, however, 
possess this redeeming quality, they are 
invariably successful. The primates have 
many of them exercised power under 
the Turks, aud are, generally, vicious 
and devoid of honour. The clergy are 
illiterate, and not distinguished for their 
morality. But what is most important 
is the character of the people. They 
are said to possess many of the vices of 
Asiatic nations 5 but they are sensible, 
shrewd, discriminating, anxious to ac- 
quire knowledge, and attached to the 
legislative body. M. Paraidi, Mavrocor- 
dato*8 secretary, called on me yesterday. 
He told me that Colcotroni had filled 
. Napoli di Romania with his friends; 
that the legislative assembly had, in con- 
sequence, quitted it, and had settled at 
Argos. toe executive body adhered to 
Colocotroni. 1 told the secretary that, 
while the government remained in this 
state of anarchy, they conld expect no 
loan. - - - 

- - ct J propose*! to Lord Byron, be- 
fore M, Paraidi, to addre>e the executive 
and legislative bodies, to represent to 
them the grief Lie Ml at these calamitous 
diescntkms, which must thwart all the 
exertion* that tmd been made to obtain 
a loan for the Greeks ; and the anxious 
hope he entertained that, for the safety 
aud happiness ol Greece, they would 
make a generous effort toward reconcilia- 
tion* The object of the proposed 
measure was to force a reconciliation 
between the parties, or else to attach to 



the executive body the disgrace of hav- 
ing thwarted the loan, and thereby to 
render them odious to the people, and* 
consequently, powerless* - - - 

" Colocrotoni, after Corinth had sur- 
rendered to other chiefs, despatched 
his followers thither for the purpose of 
plundering. The friends of good govern- 
ment pretend that be has nokreat qualities. 
He was only brave the day before he 
became wealthy. They report too, that 
be and bis adherents are most un- 
popular. - - - 

"In met, the system in Greece is 
quite* military and feudal, and the laws 
are detefhr much' known nor observed. 

u The executive are accused of having 
attempted to sell and to appropriate to 
their own use the public lands, which 
has rendered them odious. 

"The followers of the Greek religion, 
like the Catholics and the Hindoos, do 
oot read their Scriptures ; the consequence 
is, ignorance of their creed, and super- 
stition, upon which is always engrafted 
despotism. The only edition of the 
Scriptures in modern Greek, was, I 
beHeVe, published at Venice a few years 
back. - - - 

"Prince Mavrocordato * a good man. 
a>o not imagine, however, that be is a 
friend of liberty in a large sense. He is 
not: but these are no times for an 
avowal of sentiments hostile to freedom. - - 

M He lately informed me that the poll- 
tax of dne piastre had bean levied last 
■year. From it the government had 
ascertained that the whole population 
now under their controul, including the 
islands, amounted to about two millions of 
souls. 

a Mavrocordato is a clever, shrewd, 
insinuatingi and amiable man. He wins 
men, at first, bv his yes*s and his smiles. 
He b accessible and open to good 
counsel 5 but be pursues a temporising 
policy, and there' is nothing great or 
profound in his mind. He has the 
ambition, but not the daring or the self- 
confidence required to play a first part 
in the state. His game, therefore, is to 
secure the second character either under 
the commonwealth or under a king. The, 
constitution is said to be his child, but 



be seems to have no* parental predilec- 
tions in its favour. And what, after alL 
canyon expect from a Turk or Greek 
of Constantinople f All men are niore. 
or less influenced by the circumstances 
aud the society that surround them ; and 
Mavrocordato, in the office of a vizier, 
might be eulogised by the historian as a 
demi-god. 

" Monsieur Negris, who is the ablest 
man in Greece, and professes Wis/; 
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principles of government, W labouring- at 
a code of laws. He says, that in order 
to make it palataole fo the people, he 
most make' them believe ihat it is framed 
after toe model of the Byzantioe code. 
I condemned thiajpiackery, and told him 
to read Dnmoot. - - - 

"The state of Cketee is not easily 
conveyed to the mind of a foreigner. 
The society is formed, 1st, of the Pri- 
mates, who lean to oligarchy, or Turkish 
principles of government j 2dly, of the 
captains, who profess democratica) 
notions, but who are, in reality, for 
power and plunder; and lastly, of the 
people, who are irreproachable in 
character, and of course desire to have 
a proper weight in the constitution. The 
people of Petoponnessus are much under 
the influence of the civil and military 
oligarchies. Those of Eastern and 
Western Greece are ohisfcr under the 
captains. Of tueseOdysseus n the most 
influential. His father never bowed to 
the Turkish yoke ; he was a freeman and 
a robber. OdysseuB himself was brought 
up by the famous tyrnut Ali Pacha. He 
is abreaid and ambitious, and has played 
the tyrant, but is now persuaded that 
the road to fame and weaUh is hy pursuing 
good goverjunent. He, therefore, fol- 
lows this course, and awpporls the 
people and the republic. Negris, who 
once signed bis sentence of death, Ib now 
his minister. Of tbe islands,, Hydra and 
ere under the influeuee of some 
oligarchs, supported by the rabble, 
' and Ipsara is purely democratic. 

« The parties may be aai4 bo he three, 
1st. There is Mavrocordato, the oligarchs 
of the islands, and some of those of the 
Peloponnesus, and the legislative body. 
These are for order and a mild despotism, 
either under a foreign king or otherwise. 



maintained Afaat the British government 
recognised no .blockade that was uot 
efficient, ami that that efficiency de- 
pended on Hie numerical superiority of 
caunou. On this principle, without going 
at all into the merits of the case, he 
demanded restitution of the property. 
Prince Mavrocordato remonstrated, and 
offered to submit the cose to the decision 
of the British government) but the 
captain peremptorily demanded restitu- 
tion Of the property in four hours. He 
received 200 dollars a? an equivalent. 
Lord Byron conducted the busings in 
behalf of the captain. In the evening 
he conversed with me on tht subject, 
I said the affair wn conducted in a 
bullying manner, and uot accotding to 
the principles of equity and the laws uf 
nations. Mb tardship started into a 
passion. He contended, that law, justice, 
and equity, 'had nothing to do with 
politics. That may bej but I will 
never lend myself to injustice. His 
wresfcip then began, according to custom, 
to attack Mr. Beutfiam. 1 said, that it 
was highly illiberal to make personal 
attacks on Mr. Bentham before a friend 
who held him in high estimation. He 
said, that he only attacked his public 

Knciptes, which were mere theories, 
t dangerous ;— injurious to Spain, and 
eatcutated to do great mischief in Greece. 
I did not object to his lordship's at- 
tacking Mr. B.'s principles; what I 
objected to were his personalities. His 
lordship never reasoned on any of Mr. 
0-.*s writings, but merely made sport of 
them. I would, therefore, ask him, 
what it was that he objected to ? Lord 
Byron mentioned his Panopticon as 
visionary. 1 said that experience In 
Pennsylvania, at Milbank, &c. bad 
proved it otherwise. 1 said that Bentham. 



This faction stood high, but must now had a truly British heart ; but tha£ Lord 



change its principles or lose its power. 
2dly, There is Colocotroni, and some 
of the captains, and some of the 
oligarchs of the Morea, who are 
for power and plunder. This party is 
going down hill at a gallop. Ann*, 3dly, 
there is'lpsilanti, Odysseus, Negris, and 
the mass who are now beginning to embrace 
republican notions, finding that they can. 
not otherwise maintain their power.— 
Now the question is, which of these 
parties should an honest man embrace. ? 

" Capt. York, of the Alacrity, a ten- 
gun unjg, came on shore, a few days ago, 
t* demand an equivalent for an Ionian 
boat that bad been taken iu the act of 
going out of the Gulf of Lepanto with 
provauons, arms, Joe. The Greek fleet 
at that time blockaded the harbour with 

Eve brigs, and the Turks had fourteen wrigbtV RHbi-m Bill, ami aided Hunt by 
weasels of war in the Gulf. The Captain praising his poetry and givmg him the 



Byron, after professing liberal principles 
from bis boyhood, bad, when called upon 
to act, proved himself a Turk.— Lord 
Byron asked, what proofs have you of 
this ?— Yuui cum! net in endeavouring to 
crush the pi ess, by declaiming against 
it to Mavrocordato, and your general 
abuse of liberal principles. — Lord lljn.ni 
said, thai if he had held u|i his finger he 
could have crushed the press.— I replied, 
with all this power, which, by the way, 
you never possessed, you went to the 
prince ami poisoned bis em.— Ijjvd 
Byron declaimed against the liberals 
wnom he knew. — But what line rala ? I 
asked} did be borrow his notion* of free* 
men from the Italians?— Lord Byron.— 
No; from the Hunts, Car tw right*, &c. 
and stilU a*!) I, you presented Cart* 
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sale of your works.— Lord Byron ex- 
claimed, you are worse than Wilson, and 
should auit the army.— I replied, I am a 
mere soldier, but never will 1 abandon 
my principles. Our principles are 
diametrically opposite, so let us avoid 
the subject. If Lord Byron acts up to 
his professions, he will be the greatest 
—if not, the meanest of mankind.— He 
said be hoped his character did not de- 
pend on my assertions.— No, said I, your 
genius has immortalized you. The wont 
could not deprive you of fame.— Lord By- 
ron—Well 5 you shall see : j ndge mebv my 
acts. When he wished me good night, 
I took up the light to conduct him to 
the passage, but he said, What! hold up 

a light to a Turk." 

PLUM-PUDDING 
This is one of the relics of barbarous 
cookery— e compilation of grossness, 
gastronomicalW unscientific, and pre- 
eminently unwholesome. Sugar, dough, 
and fat, are its basis, and in such pro- 
portion, that its lighter ingredients have 
not power] to redeem its crudity.— No 
wonder John Bull is dyspeptic, hypochon- 
driac^andsnkidical, when plum-puddings 
and malt-liqour occupy his stomach so 
often. Boiled dougb is the food of his 
youth— solid, stone-like dough and when 
be grows up, be mollifies his mew with 
sugar and raisins j scarcely a day passes 
without a wedge of his favourite dish 
plum-pudding; and then be mopes and 
drinks bis ale, until a sufficient quantity 
of coculus indicus, or opium, or bangue 
—the narcotic portion of his beverage- 
nods him down to sleep. Yet John 
wonders why be suffers from indigestion ! 
Leave off plum-pudding. The French, 
who know better than we do the science 
of cookery, laugh at us for still patro- 
zining it. 

PRINTER'S INK TOO MUCH FOR 
THE DEVIL. 
"Uhdeb, the name of exorcism (says 
Mr. Bentbam, in his Book of Fallacies) 
the Catholic Liturgy contains a form of 
procedure lor driving out devils. Even 
with the help of this instrument the ope- 
ration cannot be performed with the 
desired success, but by an operator qua- 
lified by boly orders for the working of 
this as well as many other wonders. In 
our days, and in our country, the same 
object is attained, and beyond compa- 
rison more effectually, by so cheap an 
instrument as a common Newspaper. 
Before this talisman, not only devils, but 
ghosts, vampires, witches, and all their 
kindred tribes, are driven out of the land, 
never to retnrn again j the touch of boly 
water is not so intolerable to them as the 
bare smell of printer's ink." 



RODOLPITS DAUGHTER. 



A Fragment. 
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THE moon-beams thro* the dark trees qemr. 
And dance oo the ripple of the river ; 
And every star in the clear blue sky, 
It bright at the glance of true love's eye. 
O I sore love most wake in a night like this, 
So soft, and so silent, that even the kiss 
Of the sweet sooth breeze is heard to dose 
Its lips of perfume on the rose I 

And who is it sits in her bower, so lone 
And pale, as the moon-lit turret-atone ; 
And anxious, as the flutt'rlng dove 
Seeking the grove for her wandering love ? 

'Tis Rodolph's lily, wet with tears, 
From a desponding heart supplied ; 

Watching her love with anxious fears. 
The victim of a fether's pride t 

For her lover comes, in the silent hoar, 

To visit the ladie tto her bower : 

In the still midnight, when the watchers dsav 

her, 
And nought but hope, the miautts number ; 
And nought but love awakes to listen. 
And nought but stars, and tear-drops, glisten^— 
He comes, with many a rash endeavour, 
And but to say—* 4 Farewell for ever !" 

And why should he rove, and why should they 
part. 

And not unite, their truth to cherish! 
Alas ! her proud Sire's 'vengeful heart ■ 

Decrees their passion's rose to perish ( 
The youth is brave— and has gained him test. 

As any knight renowned in story ; 
But wealth, nor rank, he cannot claim, 

Nor ancestry's emblazon'd glory. 
8o why must they parU-each fond hope sms> 

ther— 
And Rodolph's lily wed— another I 

O! how her eyes watch the forest's shade, 
As the fantastic moon -light throws 

Some tall tree's shadow o'er the glade,— 
It seems as if her lover goes ! 

And every fodingleaf that flies 

Where the wand'ring breeze thro* the fbtfam 

sighs, 
Seems like some lightsome footstep's tread, 
And her cheek is flusb'd with a transient red ; 
And a brighter ray lights her soft blue eyes. 
That quiver thro' their fringe—and dies! 



But bark ! sure some footstep is hast'ning there* 
Soft as the night breete that kisses the fair, 
And a courssr, right eager, is snuffing the sir. 
'Tis her lover •— be pleads,— will the lady deny t 
There's a blush oo her cheek— there's a tear is 

her eye;— 
That tinge, now so deep, and to innocence dees. 
That blush is for love,— and for Nature that 

tear ! 
Love is victor at last— to her young knight cos- 

The proud 'balls of her fathers are fading behind, 
And she smiles in pure hope thro* her sorrow's 

clear tide. 
With the world all before her— and love for brr 

guide! W.F. 
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LOVE IN A CONVENT. 
A youhg if UN, who had been some- 
time enamoured of a Ray cavalier, re 
wired on scaling the walls of the convent, 
to be united to her admirer. Lore is 
violent even in the breast of one who 
wears a veil, and the young lady con- 
trived a most ingenious scheme to accom- 
plish her wishes: she acquainted the 
cavalier, by means of a communication 
through the grating, that she had re- 
solved upon breaking her bonds, and 
enjoying liberty with him. He supposed 
that the resolution was never likely to be 
realised, inasmuch as there appeared so 
many difficulties thrown m the way j— 
but what will not love effect?— she 
pointed out»a spot, through her letters, 
where she would meet the cavalier on a 
certain night, directing him to have 
swift horses in attendance, and leave all 
the rest to her care:— she acquainted 
Mm that she would execute her plan, 
and no one would ever know that she 
had relinquished a religious life. It 
appeared to him a mystery how she 
could bring this about, and he was 
anxious to know the scheme she had in 
agitation •, but of this she declared he 
mast remain ignorant until it was com- 
pleted. One of her companions having 
died about that time, and having just 
been interred, she boldly entered the 
tomb where the body was placed, and 
conveyed it to her own cell, where she 
placed it upon her couch, naving first 
put upon it some of her own clothing, 
she then set fire to the drapery of the 
room, and by means of a rope ladder 
escaped from the convent, and joined 
her lover at the appointed place. The 



THE BURN O* ARDOH. • 
Addressed to Mary Stuart, London. 

fKhdfliital* 

Air— 4 * The Brass o* Tallymet." 

PAR I've followed thee, Mary, 

To the bonit burn o' Ardoh ; 

Heme 1*11 seek, nor Me Mary, 

Till thoa*rt wedded wi* me. 

There thou m1 see— there thou tel •here 

The best o* fouk— the beet o' fere, 

Thy comfort sal be e' our cere. 

3 Deer lassie listen tome. 

Blithe the birdies eisg, Mary, 

By the booie born o' Ardoh, 

At the sprouti o' spring, Mary. 

Busk the braes see gaily ; 

While wimplin' wildly ont an' in, 

An* dancin' down ilk little linn. 

The burn'te rawes wi* rantiu' din. 

Where we will wander daily. 

Blest sal we be then, Mary, 

By the bonie burn o* Ardoh ; 

While beith late ao* air, Mary, 
I will dent thee dearly. 

While lave-rocks wauk the smilin* mora, 

An* linties wait the e'en's return, 

The lowe o* lave will fcndly burn 

That heats this heart— my Mary. 



DONALD flHUi 

• The Burn o* Ardoh is a smell stream that 
partly separates the parishes of Methlick and 
Fyvie, io Aberdeenshire, and pays its tribute to 
the Ythen, a quarter of a mile below the roofless 
reins of the house of Gight, once the family 
dwelling .place of the maternal anceetry of the 
late Lord Byron, whose mother, wittrtiim, in in- 
fancy, resided there previous to her removal to 
Aberdeen.— [A continuation of the favours of 
this eorrespondent is most earnestly requested.] 



SHAKSPEARE. 
The first authentic collection of the 
. . Plays of Shakspeare was printed for 
fire soon alarmed those who were in the Hetainge and Coodell, by Jaggard and 
convent, and the eell was presently Blount, m t he year 1623. The original 
crowded with the sisterhood, who con. price f tn ig hook wa8 ne pound ; the 
trired to put out the fire, bnt not before highest price it ever yet brought at our 
it had so disfigured the dead body that hook-sales is 107 guineas, which the late 
no one suspected it to be any other than Mr Boswell paid for the copy that was 
that of the nun who had contrived to Mr ' Kemble's. This book, it is true, 
escape: they mourned her unhappy fate, had been rendered extremely beautiful, 
supposing that she bad died by the fire, anc j had in its various stages cost Mr. 
and prayers were offered up for her soul's Kemble nearly three times that sum. 
repose. This ingenious but dangerous j t na d been purified from all stains by 
scheme succeeded, and her honour was ^ ojual chemical process j it had been 
unsullied. The cavalier eugaged himself lM ft mto a royal paper, and superbly 
as a merchant, and acquired considerable hound, at first in three volumes, but 
property, having previously married his fi^iy compressed into one. Thus 
intrepid admirer. sumptuously equipped, it was deposited 

io a neat case with a lock and key \ and 

WOMEN. except to the truer order of biblio- 

I* youth, says Lord Byron, women graphical antiquaries, « raain » _£? ™°* 

are our mistresses, at a riper age our precious copy of that f ^-™ A *™ L* 

companions, in old age oar nurses, and Enquiry brio the Authenticity of ttm 

io all ages our friends. Portraits of Shaktpeare. 
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3$e Spirit # $t ttfeaftjfimau 

GERMAN ENGLISH. 

We have at this moment lying before 
ns one of the most singular productions 
we ever saw. It professes to be a col- 
lection of odea, in 39 different tasauages 
and dialects, in celebration of the birth-, 
day of Frederick the Great. Whether 
they all proceeded fsom the pen of one 
poet or many, does not appear from the 
work. We suspect that bat few hands 
were engaged in the compositions, for,, 
as oar. fenders wiR see presently, the 
writers were not particularly ^solicitous' 
to know much of the languages in which 
they andertook to magnify the glories of 
their hero. The English ode, which 
ranks fifth in the collection, seems to 
hare been one on which the poet prided 
himself. It is rather longer than the 
rest, and is not accompanied with a 
Latin translation, which, sensibly enough* 
has been added to most of them, to 
enable the reader to guess the author's 
meaning. Perhaps some of our readers 
may regret that they had not also the 
benefit of ausrrie, for it must be con- 
fessed the poet is occasionally somewhat 
obscure. The composition is exactly 
such as' we might suppose one of the 
Babylonish . labourers to hare spoken,, 
immediately after being afflicted with 
the confusion of tongues . Certainly the 
notions of sense, metre, and rhyme, we 
meet with in this piece, surpass every . 
thing that has before fallen under our 
observation:-— 

THOU Greatest KING in all the age, 
In all the Land and World sderdM 

The little, Great, the sage, Savage 
THfeEcall the Greatest KING, and 
LORD. 

What languagei what words can express 

THY greatness? greatest of the 
kings! 
THY might, THY Wisdom b boundless. 

Which muse, which Poete can THEE 
sing? 
If half the World cause an uproar, 

If all the nations him attake, 
Come FREDMC— end be sage no more 

And flee, and beg the peace to 

And if the dose imbodied might 

Of Hell foes numrous send* alone 
Alone the arm of FREDR1C fight, 

And self the Hell with him atone. 
In vain in vain the lions roar, 

In vain the popled globe is foe : 
The fameof FRBDR1C them dor 

He is Vanquisher, is Hero. 



Moch'tanrsihTround nlft Hand hie ssJsga, 

He regn and writtc— dim wburtf cars 
fs writing vanquisher again, 

Which garlans crown the Victors, Hairj 
Bitake new c onques ts partt»e< W ii s tagg 

And- Songs, ha com pose sn a e t a rl yv 
Thetehy the Wises vajto^Udng f 

Himself the wisest*, greatest witty. 

Mike-new conquests par laws, commands 
He ptrbWshtbe most gformas 

The vice vanquishing in his laridi ! 
SfcLr ortginer law, virtuous. 

O blisful Laud I O blisful tend I 

THY FATHER, KINO* HERO, WISE, ltVC 

A blessings with a sparing hand 
Heavn selects and on lew lands grte. 

This is the Duy*~brtndiihM trsjpbk*! 

Goda decreed to seiMFRfiDfOCTHM : 
O holy Synod! whose decree*, 

Have-call and send bint the Godly. 

This Bay with thousend beauthiee stord, 

In all the World a holy day 
Is every where solemn adord 

The peoples sing jointly a lay. 

Aurora Herald with his beam- 
Spread doubly purple rays around 

Auspicious sun will longer stream 
Today,whom Earth amUJeaveHsmmt 

And i GKBATFREDRICthisdsjrrised 

Sa general a festivity^ ' 
Demand also my sacrifice 

And my longing, my melody. 

O be alive in thousend Year, 

God' eternal bf mortals Gods! 
SO often as this day appear 

Growing more young, more vivacious. 

Love eternal of subjects taiog . 

Fright eternal to mortal foe 
God save— £od bless the father mure, 

God save— God W«s* the wise, hhrs>. 

ON QUADRILIJBS. 

I have resolved never again to dance ; 
and yet this is a resolution at two-and- 
thirty. 

¥br ten years I have been a happy 
member of our social assemblies in the 
pleasant town of M— . My subscrip- 
tion will be saved ; but bow shall I fill 
up the tedious winter months without 
the recollections of the past, and the 
anticipations of the coming ball ? Dr. 
lightful companions of the rail moon- 
blooming evenings of defiance to hail and 
frost, ye are gone, and my solitary hearth 
must be my solace. 

1 shall never forget the night when the 
seeds of your destruction were firsts 
Louisa W. had to call, and I 
delighted partner. The 



QUADRILLES. 
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wore cmpaeeV the discordant strings 
were screwed up into tune, end we were 
dsw**ts£*1tktlleveem*bleleac%ofour 
country bead- the negative merits of 
«tbs Honey-Moon,** sod ••Speed the 
Plough*" With the most correct taste 
Ionian bed deckle* for « right and left,^ 
a preference to " la poussetti''»«-we were 
ready. At that . instant a baodsome 
officer of drsgooqs~-tbe coxcomb !- - 
adTaoced to Louisa, and in the most 
humble tone— the puppy !— ventured' to 
recoasmeod n quadrille. Lenisa v s eyes- 
consulted mine, and I boldly consulted 
the leader. I knew the range of hie 
acquirements, and I was safe i— we went 
down with " the Honey-Moon ;" but the 
eril was rooted. 

Within » fortnight there was a special 
meeting of the subscribers to our assem- 
My-room, to discuss an important ques- 
tion. It was convened at the particular 
desire of a lady of -fashion, who had 
become a temporary resident amongst 
as. 1 knew there was raischiefbroodlng» 
and, as I was petulant, 1 staid away % 
Poor Kit, the master of our band, and' his 
faithful followers, were dismissed after' 
thirty years- duteous service j end four 
fiddlers, from Bailie's 1 think they said, 
came from London by the coach— fine 
powdered- fellows, in silk stockings— bat 
no more to compare to Kit's' crew, for 
strength and untiring execution, than a 
Jew's-harp to a band organ: But they 
were wonderfully applauded; and 
Louisa, seeing that I would not sanction 
them, recommended me to take lessons. I 
would as soon, have learned to speak 
High Dutch. 

They have now gone on for two years 
with their quadrilles*, but I have dome; 
with them. I hate their curtsies and 
their bows, — their skipping in and their 
skipping out,— their endless labyrinths, 
their barbarous nomenclature. 

Departed visions, of the dear country, 
dances of my boyhood, to what foreign) 
land are ye fled ? Even the shopkeepers 
of M ' , who meet every Christian at 
the Hoop and Griffiu to "a ball and 
supper, have banished you. Are you, 
gone to thrust out waltzes from Ger- 
many, or fandangos from Spain? Are ye 
departed to unnationalize other feet* as 
the detestable quadrilles have corrupted 
ours? Ah, no! ye have net the subtlety 
of your bated rival ; like your unhappy- 
countrymen, ye mnst give place to the 
cuckoo tribe, who drive you from your 

It is only tweuty years since 1 learned, 
to dance— ay, sirs, under a pupil of the 
celebrated Vestris; and my knowledge 
has become obsolete. To outlive one's 



old friends is, the tnost^oajrjfel fceJUng. in, 
earth's pilgrimage; and I have done, tbsjt 
before I am grown grey, " The Jolly, 
young Waterman," and " Money *rooakv" 
and « the Devil among the Tailors,'* ami 
"Drops of Brandy/' and "Off she. 
goes," and" Mother Casey," and « Molly 
put the fettle on," and "Lady Mont- 
gomery," are with the things before the 
flood, and « I will weep for them." But 
I will never abandon my early faith, far 
"La Poule," or «L'Ete,"or— psha! I 
bate myself for even knowing these exe- 
crable names. I will practise, even with 
my own chairs, " np the middle, down 
again, swing corners, hands four, and 
right and left," till the gout overtakes 
me $ bot 1 will never prostitute myself 
to "dos-a-dos, cbassee en ayant, balancer^ 
toumer les dames, or chaine Anglajse;"— > 
no, not if I could secure myself an. 
exemption from crutches till my eightieth 
winter. 1 have toq much patriotism in, 
my blood. 
I am satisfied that my, hatred to : 

Jiuadrilles is not a vain caprice, but is, 
ounded upon moral and philosophical 
principles. There" is nothing, kinp\ 
genial, manly, womanly, cheerful, ebuJUj 
lien I, in the quadrille. It is a format and' 
impertinent piece of personal displays 
from beginning to end. , it is cold, re-* 
pulsive, artificial: it requires practice: 
and skill', it is altogether an aflajr of 
feet, and not of the heart . It is, un~, 
suited to our climate and our habits : it : 
is for a people who would corrupt the. 
unconstrained intercourse of our English, 
dance into a matter of intrigue. Bat our , 
country dance was made expressly for, if. 
not by, our character. It requires no 
skill but what a good ear and coqdt 
humour may supply j it breaks down 
the usual cold intercourse of the sexes 
into an unpraumingand regqleted femir 
liarity; it Calls forth all tbW thojisamjL 
graces of innocent hearts and unclouded 
spirits ; it creates an interchange of 
individual sentiments, in the midst of the. 
most cordial sociality. No maiden ever 
went away less innocent in her freest 
thoughts from a country dance, though, 
her fingers had once or twice replied to a , 
scarcely perceptible pressure from those, 
of her handsome partner. But the 
balancing and footing of the quadrille^-- 
the display of personal advantages upon 
the most approved system of studied . 
grace, it is altogether an unnatural and i 
constrained affair; and when the sim- 
plicity of the heart is Bed, „ its innocence 
Is knocking very hard to be let out. 
A ball supplies the most exquisite plea- 
sure to youthful and unsophisticated 
minds; and let such enjoy it, in the fresh- 
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■MM awl vivacity of their national dance. 
Qnadrilles were made for prudes of forty, 
and martinets of fifty. But I may live 
to see a re-action— quadrilles have de- 
scended to the kitchen^jaod so Sir Roger 
de Coverley may again find his true place 
in the drawing-room. 

KnighCs Quarterly. 
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MR. SINCLAIR. 



CLERICAL REPARTEE. 

Cbabxks the Second, playing at tnawa 
with a dignified prebend, who had struck 
the ball well, he exclaimed, "That's a 
good stroke for a dean !" « Til give it a 
stroke of a ftiffcm," said Mr. Dean, « if 
ybnr Majesty pleases " 

FEMALE GARRCLTTt. 
Sans Latin EpigramarJat has given it 
as a reason why nature has not fwaishai 
women with beards as well awuien, "aVaf 
they could not hold their tonemee baa 
enough to be shaved." 

Dow Acer Ijldy , the winW 

of an Irish Viscount, and nearly. .alKed 
to a Ttiiei able Diocesan, left. Bright as 

for L n .... on pitfemtonaJbuuuieavarfttB 



OH* night, durjng Shidkir's ■ . per-' 
fonnance in EtHoburgh, fc curtous irt- 
ddenrVcctirred/ After thfe crowd of 
coaches af theto* door had diminished,' 

and left lhe ( portal clear, an old woman^.. her solicitor (Mr. Lindsay*) Baring 
from the causeway-side, dressed in a received her usual stipend, ah* returaal 
clean mutch, a red cjoak, and white * t -~~* — •- ~* — ■ — ^~ — 

rfpron, after <be foshidn of poor Scottish 
women on gala occasidns, moved slowly 
and decently up to the box-keeper, whom, 
it appears, she took for an elder, " hertiin 
tiie fleuny," and thus addressed him: 
« Oh, sir, te there ane John Snclair sings 
iMtt*" — "Aye* ayc, M ' quoth Cerberus. — 
*' AwtH, aw eel, 1 am gmd I've fund him 
at lust, after wc a long irimp. But, sir,' 

whart ,, i your brodtf?' I dlnna see't here, uuic^Biicrw«ru» hkh i* «„ ., -_,-_ . m 
untl troth I maun put id a bawbee,' or discovered itsat the gentleman waojeft it 
a penny, for anld acquaints 1 nee sake, wi* was iu tlje, service or the King. ,«,.« .1 ' 
John— for ye sec, sir, I fcend John lanr '.. . .* • 

fcvne, wl*en he was just a bit callant, 
rluniif *kirlin, aWut the doors amang our 
own hah™ \ Dttd, sir, I was at John's' 
kirfeiaaing ! * So. Kayingj she rdmmaged 



to Brighton ; but on her arrival af l w 

fouuititti the whole of it, amounting to 
1001. was lost. His Majesty hep* at the 
Pavilion, heard of her mjafoffetne, which 
from her limited income was a asanas 
one, and instantly ordered a 100l.\£*an- 
riote to be inclosed , in an envelope, and 
left at the dowager's .house, with antra* 
inj uuctiou not to disclose the eeojcsJsnsn 
wjuch it came ; and it was not until f—* 
time, afterwards tjiat it wan. - -'^~ 



<!X)RRESPOND^NTS. . \ 

L*™-. ^.aylng.snerummagea ^^^^^^^^ 
toe «gu?f profound- of « tfoueh hung ^^^S^^l^SGZ 
by her side, which resembled in shape and "j^**? 100 *' J******* ** ***" 
stee Mivlunter's riolfflrdlo, anTwas wil^not suit our pages, 
about to atfront the bo£s:eeper with the 
offer of a douceur, when that worthy 
gruffly told her to be gone about her bdsi- 
ness,'and direc ted a police officer to turn 
ber'out of doors. The poor woman of course 
ekdttimed loudly against this treatmeut, 
and said something about seeing "John 
Mmser— but the harsh order was rigo- 
rously enforced. Hdwever, a gentleman, 
who was then entering the theatre, and 
heard the whole proceeding, interested 
himself in her cause, and though he could 
not in etiquette introduce her to the 
boxes, generously made ber happy by a 
ticket to the lower gallery." 



M. M. M . is a rery clever felfewy— 
at least in his own opinion 5— we ten a nt 
think quite so highly of his abilities as he 
does himself. 

Montgomery had better caH on oar 
Publisher. 

When shall we hear from our corres- 
pondent at Liverpool ? 

Our fair and obliging correanondent 
M . (now Meta) is ever welcome. 

jfc. i.r~Quix.-~ W.I. R.S*— B-n, 
and OUo % are accepted. 

Butt,Chemichus, A. W.N. am araf- 
tis aliis y we are compelled to reject. 
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«$c flotocm er*4tnatt*e* 

ST. PAUL'S SCHOOL, 

IUN*wF«Mj 

AND AN HISTORICAL ACCOUNT 
OF THE ESTABLISHMENT. 



IT IS NO LESS GRATEFUL to 

English feelings, than admirable m the 
eyes of the world, that the proud speci- 
men! of architecture with,, which our 
metropolis now" abounds, are no longer 
confined to the temples of commerce, or 
the haunts of dissipation. The churches 
of our religion, the halls of popular sci- 
ence, and our schools of public and 
ancient foundation, now soring up around 
•a in magnificent profusion, and with a 
splendour unequalled. 

THE NEW EDIFICE OF SAINT 
PAUL'S SCHOOL is of the first class 
of elegance and architectural effect, and 
requires little more than our present 
Engraving to explain it. We therefore 
indulge in a little research, to enable the 
general reader the better to appreciate 
the importance of the Establishment it 
embelnshes. 

ST. PAUL'S SCHOOL was (bonded 
byffonN Colst, D.D., Dean of St. 
tart's, the excellent son of an amiable 
and patriotic father, Sir Henry Colet, 
knt. twice Lord Mayor of London, The 
Reverend Dean, by a life of unsullied 
reputation, gained the esteem of his 
countrymen and of mankind, and con- 
ceived the benevolent design of perpetu- 
ating bis name by a foundation the most 
liberal, rational, and noble. AsLondonwas 
the place of his nativity, and in which bis 
family had been raised to wealth and 
honour, and as he bore a new and nearer 
relation to it, as Dean of its Cathedral 
church, he resolved, that as the City 
was deficient in public schools, the sons 
of bis fellow-citizens should partake 
largely of his gratitude j whilst the 
whole kingdom might at the same time 
enjoy the good effects of his bounty, and 
of a classical education. He piously 
resolved, in the midst of life and health, 
to consecrate the whole of an ample 
estate to some useful and permanent 
benefaction of this character. In 1509, 
he began seriously to carry bis design 
into execution, and actually conveyed 
the whole of his estate in London to the 
Mercers' Company, in trust, for the 
endowment of hii school. He was buried 
in the choir of his Cathedral, with an 
humble monument, which had been pre- 
pared for him several years before, and 



with no other inscription than hli soli* 
tary name. ' A memorial, more suited to 
his character and his fame, was after- 
wards erected to him by the Company 
of Mercers, and this was destroyed with 
the Cathedral in the dreadful coofiagra- 
tkm of that church, in W66 : hnt the 
representation of it is still preserved in 
Sir William Dugdale's history of St. 
Paul's, and in Dr. Knight's admirable 
Life of the worthy Dean. The ancient 
school shared also in the great calamity 
of 166a. It was rebuilt in 1670, by the 
active zeal of the Mercers' Company, 
under the particular direction of Robert 
Ware, Esq. warden of the school, as 
appears by a Latin inscription which is 
no* suspended in the library. The 
library was added at the same time. 
This is a free school, and confined to 
that mode of tuition alone which is 
strictly classical j and without any other 
charge than the payment of one shilling, 
on the entrance of each boy. The admis- 
sion of scholars is in The Mercers' Com- 
pany; the Surveyor Accomptant, one of 
the Court of Assistants, being the officer 
delegated by them to nominate, during 
his year of office. Scholars are admitted 
to the age of fifteen ; but at present no 
boy is eligible to an exhibition, if he fa) 
admitted after the age of twelve. It as, 
however, probable, that some alteration 
will be made in the admission of boys, 
as to their eligibility to exhibitions, and an 
earlier period than twelve will most likely 
he fixed. There is no prescribed time 
of superannuation by the Statutes : but 
no boy is expected to remain at the 
School after his nineteenth birth-day. 
On Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday of 
each week, the school begins at seven 
o'clock in the morning (except from the 
Monday after the first of November to 
the Monday before the first of March, 
when it begins at eight), and continues 
till twelve, when it closes for the rest 
of the day. On Monday, Wednesday, 
and Friday, the school begins at seven, 
(except as above), and continues till 
eleven, then begins again at one, and 
continues till four. The grand nrami n a - 
tion of the scholars takes place after 
Easter, and occupies two days ; on the 
last of which the seniors of the eighth 
clam make tbeir recitations in Greek, 
Latin, and English, previous to their 
admission at some College, and the 
Captain of the School leaves it at that 
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THE FATAL MARKSMAN. 

{Continued from par* 181 J 

" God present all Chrifthin people 
from each snares of Satan," said the 
Ibrester's wife, crossing herself. The 
forester went to bed, and left William 
in the most wretched state of agitation. 
In rain he threw himself on his bed; 
sjowod sleep fled from his eyes. The 
4ohviwm of a heated fancy presented 
to his eyes by turns, in confused groups, 
the old wooden-legged soldier, George, 
Katharine, and the ducal commissioner. 
How the unfortunate boy of Prague 
•eld up his band before him, as a bloody 
momento of warning} and then in a mo- 
ment bis threatening aspect would change 
into the face of Kate, fainting aud pale 
as death ; and near her stood the wood- 
en-leg, his countenance overspread with 
a fiendish laugh of mockery. At an- 
other time he was standing before the 
commissioner in the act of tiring his pro- 
bationary shot ; he levelled, took ami, 
ftred, and— missed. Katharine fainted 
away, her father rejected him for ever ;' 
then came the wooden-leg, and presented 
Maa with fresh balls; but too late— no 
second trial was allowed him. 

So passed the night with William. 
At the earliest dawn he went into the 
forest, and bent his steps, not altogether 
srithout design,- to the spot where lie 
had mot the old soldier. The fresh 
fereecy air of the morning had chaced 
•away from njs mind the gloomy phan- 
toms of the night. " Fool !" said he to 
himself, "because a mystery is above 
thy comprehension, must it therefore be 
from hell ? And what is there so much 
out of the course of nature in that which 
1 am seeking, that supernatural powers 
need come to belp me ? Man controls 
die mighty powers of the brute into 
obedience to bis wHI ; why should he not, 
by the same natural arts, impress mo- 
tion and direction upon the course of a 
!>it of lifeless inert metal ? Nature teems 
with operations which we do notcompre- 
Jsend ; and am 1 to trifle away my bap- 
friness for a superannuated prejudice? 
J will call up no spiritual beings, hut 
hwill summon and make use of the oc- 
.cult powers of nature, never troubling 
anyself whether I can decyphcr ber mys- 
teries or not. 1 shall go in quest of the 
old soldier j. and, if 1 should notiind him, 
1 «hail take care to keep up my cou- 
rage better than that same George of 
Prague j he was urged on by pride; but 
4 by the voke of lore and honour.** 

In ibis manner did William discuss his 
own intentions: but the old soldier was, 
sne wbece to be found. Nobody, of whom 



he enquired* had seen any sucb man as 
he had described. The next day was 
spent in the same search, and with no 
better success. 

« So be it thenT said William inter- 
nally : " the days that remain for my 
purpose are numbered. This very 
night I will go to the cross-road 
m the forest. It is a lonely spot; 
nobody will be there to witness my 
nocturnal labours: and HI take care 
not to quit the circle till my work is 
done." Twilight had set in ; and William 
had provided himself with lead, bullet- 
mould, coals, and all other requisites, 
that be might be ready to slip out of the 
house unobserved immediately after sup- 
per. He was just on the point of die- 
parting, and had already wished the fo- 
rester a good night, when the latter 
stopped him and took his band. 

«- William," said he, « 1 know not 
what is come fo me, but so it is, that 
this evening 1 have an awe upon my 
mind, as if from some danger, God knows 
what, hanging over me. Oblige me by 
staying this night with me. Dout* look 
so cast down, my lad : if s only to guard 
against possibilities," 1 

William was disposed at first to excuse 
himself: but Kate com mended her father 
so earnestly to his care, that her requests 
were not to be ^resisted ; and he* statf 
with a good grace, and put off the execu- 
tion of his plan until the succeeding night. 

A second night, and a second resolve, 
was in like manner broken through by 
the unexpected arriral of a dear uncle of 
William's. 

The third night came, and now wbaf « 
ever was to be done, must be done, for 
the next was the day of trial. From 
morning to night had old Anne, with her 
daughter Kate, bustled about the house, 
to make arrangements for the suitable 
reception of her dignified guest, the 
commissioner «nd at night-fall every 
thing was ready. Anne embraced Wil- 
liam ou his return from the forest, and, 
for the first time, saluted him with the 
endearing name of son. The eyes of 
Kate sparkled with the tender emotions 
of a youthful bride, loving and beloved. 
The table was decked with festal flowers, 
and viands more luxurious than usual 
srene brought out by the mother. 

« This night," said Bertram, <* we 
will keep the bridal feast: to-morrow 
we shall not be alone, and cannot, there- 
fore, sit so confidentially and affection- 
ately together ; let us be nappy then, as 
happy as if the pleasure of. our lives 
were to be crowded into this one night* 

The forester embraced his family, and 
was deeply moved. " But, Bertram,** 
said his wife, 4i let us be as happy as we 
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in bii burrV and agitation. Wtffusns 
tore himself from them both, and bat- 
tened to Ibe forest. 

The moon was in the wane, and, at 
this time was rising, and resting with a 
dim red orb noon the horiaon. Gloomy 
clouds were flying over bead, and at 
intervals darkened the whole country, 
which, by fits, the moon again lit «p. 
The silvery birches, and the aspen trees, 
rose like apparitions in the forest; and 
the poplars seemed, to William** fevered 
visions, pale shadowy forms that beckon- 
ed him to retire. He shuddered ; nod it 
suddenly struck him, that toe 
miraculous disturbance of bis i 
the two preceding nights, together with 
the repeated and ominous falling of toe 
picture, were the last warning* of dis- 
suasion from a wicked enterprise, ad- 
dressed to him by his better augrt thai 
was now ready to forsake him. 

Once again he faltered in his purpose. 
Already he was on the point of returuiugr 
when suddenly a voice appeared to whis- 
per to him: M Fool! hast thou not 
already accepted magical help? is it 
only for the trouble of reaping it, that 
thou would'st forego the amain harvest 
of its gifts?" He stood still. The moon 
issued in splendour from behind a dark 
cloud, and illuminated the peaceful roof 
of the forester'* cottage. He could sea 
Katharine's chamber window, sconcing 
under the silvery rays : in the blindness 
of love, be stretched out his arm towards 
it, and mechanically stepped bnmcwa rd i. 
Then came a second whisper from the 
voice; for a sudden gust of wind brought 

attempt boldly, and no longer saw any the sound of the clock striking the half 

thing in bis purpose, but the honourable hour. « Away to business !" it — - — * 

spectacle of love aud courage struggling 

with danger. 
The clock struck nine. William's 

heart beat violently. He sought for 

.some pretext for withdrawing, but in 

vain : what pretext could s man find for 

quitting his young bride on I heir bridal 

firatival ? Time 6ew faster than an ar- 
row : iu the arms of love, that should 

have crowned bun with happiness, be 

saflVred tlie pangs *»f martyrdom. Teu 

o'clock was now past, mid the decisive 

moment was at band. Without taking 

leave, William stole from the side of his 

bride : already he was outside the bouse 

witb'bis implements of 'labour, when old 

Anne came after him. u Whither away, 

William, at this time of night ?" asked 

she anxiously. u I shot a drer, and forgot 

it in my hurry," was the answer. In 

vain she begged him to stay*, all her 

mlreaiies were flnng away, and even the 

teiuler cat e* scs of Kate, « Uu»e miml mis. 

gave lur, thai sumo my*tery lay buried 



will to-night, I've a notion the young 
people will be happier to-morrow. Do 
you know what I meau ?" 

u Yes, love," I know what yon mean ; 
and let the children know it also, that 
they may enjoy their happiness before- 
hand. Do you hear, children? The 
vicar is invited to-morrow, and as soon 
as William has passed his examination 

At this moment a rustling noise and a 
loud cry from Katharine interrupted the 
forester's speech. Kuno's portrait had 
again fallen from the wall, and a corner 
of the frame had wounded Katharine ou 
the temples. The uail appeared to have 
been fixed too loosely in the wall, for it 
fell after the picture, and brought away 
part of the plaster. " What, in God's 
name, can be the reason," said Bertram 
with vexation, u that this picture can't 
be made to hang as k should do ? This 
now is the second time that it has alarmed 
us." 

William was thrown into dreadful agi- 
tation when be beheld the death-pale 
countenance of Kate, and the blood 
upon her temples. Just so bad she 
appeared to him on the night of his 
hideous visions \ and all the sad images 
of that memorable night now revived 
upon his uuud,and tormented him afresh. 
Tbe violent shock tended greatly to 
stagger him iu bis plana for the uight ; 
but the wine, uhich he drank in large 
draughts, and more hastily than usual, 
for the purpose of hiding his anguish, 
•filled him with a frantic spirit of hardi- 
hood: he resolved afresh to make the 



to say. « Right, right !" he said aloud, 
"away to business! It is weak,,«nd 
childish, to turu back from a b u s i n ess 
half accomplished; it is folly to re- 
nounce the niaiu advautage, having 
already perhaps risked one's salvation 
for a trifle. No , let me go through 
with it." 

He stepped forwards with long strides; 
the wind drove the agitated clouds again 
over the face of the moon, and William 
plunged into the thickest gloom of the 
forest. fTob* Continued J 

DIGGINGS AT POMPEII. 

New diggings have lately been made hi 
the ruins of Pompeii, and a very beauti- 
ful bust of Cicero has been found in good 
preservation. Upon it, is observable the 
chicken pea (ciosr), which procured him 
the sirname be has rendered so ill ustri o us . 
It would seem that the ancient sculptors 
were very accurate in making exact 
reseinblance^ gitizedb ^G 
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Parliamentary Speeches 
of Loud Byron. 

No. II. 

Dwbaieon tk* Earl of Donoughmoris 
Motion far a Committee on ihi Rowutn 
Catholic Claims, Apriin, 1818. 

My Lord*, — The question before the 
House ha* been so frequently, fully, and 
ably discussed, and never perhaps more 
ably than on this night, that it would be 
difficult to adduce new arguments for or 
against it. But with each discussiou, 
difficulties have been removed, objec- 
tions have been canvassed and refuted, 
and some of the former opponents of 
Catholic Emancipation have at length 
conceded to the expediency of relieving 
the petitioners. In conceding thus much, 
however, a new objection is started; it 
k not the time, say they, or it is an im- 
proper time, or there is time enough yet. 
In some degree I concur with those who 
say, it is not the time exactly ; that time 
is passed ; better had it been for the 
country, that the Catholics possessed at 
this moment their proportion of our 
privileges, that their nobles held their 
due weight in our councils, than that we 
should be assembled to discuss their 
claims. It had indeed been better 

" Nod tempore tali 
" Cogere concilium cum muros otMidet ho«tis." 

The enemy is without, and distress with- 
in. It is too late to cavil on doctrinal 
points, when we must unite in defence 
of things more important than the mere 
ceremonies of religion. It is indeed 
singular, that we are called together to 
deliberate, not on the God we adore, for 
in that we are agreed; not about. the 
fciog we obey, for to him we are loyal ; 
but how far a difference in the cere- 
monials of worship, bow far believing 
not too little, but too much (the worst 
that can be imputed to the Catholics), 
how far too much devotion to their God, 
may incapacitate our fellow-subjects 
from effectually serving their king. 

Much has been said, within and with- 
out doors, of Church and State, and 
although those venerable words have 
been too often prostituted to the most 
despicable of party purposes, we cannot 
hear them too often ; all, 1 presume, are 
the advocates of Church and State, the 
Church of Christ, aud the State of Great 
Britain ; but not a state of exclusion and 
despotism, not an intolerant church, not 
a church militant, which renders itself 
liable to the very objection urged against 
the Romish communion, and in a greater 
degree, for the Catholic merely withholds 
its spiritual benedktkHi (and even that is 



doubtful), but our Church, or rather our 
churchmen, not .only refuse to the Catho- 
lic their spiritual grace, but all temporal 
blessings whatsoever. It was an obser- 
vation of the great Lord Peterborough, 
made within these walls, or within the 
walls where the Lords then assembled, 
that he was for a M parliamentary king 
and a parliamentary constitution, but 
not a parliamentary God and a parlia- 
mentary religion.*' The interval of a 
century has not weakened the force of 
the remark. It is indeed time that we 
should leave off these petty cavils on 
frivolous points, these Lilliputian sophis- 
tries, whether our M eggs are best broken 
at the broad or narrow end." 

The opponents of the Catholics may 
be divided into two classes ; those who 
assert that the Catholics have too much 
already, and those who allege that the 
lower orders, at least, have nothing more 
to require. We are told by the former, 
that the Catholics never will be con- 
tented : by the latter, that they are 
already too happy. The last paradox 
is sufficiently refuted by the present as 
by all past petitions; it might as well be 
said, that the negroes did not desire to 
be emancipated, but this is an unfortu* 
nate compajtson, for you have already 
delivered them out of the house of 
bondage without any petition on their 
part, but many from their task-masters 
to a contrary effect; and for mysejf, 
when I consider this, I pity the Catholic 
peasantry for not having the good for- 
tune to be born black. But the Catholics 
are contented, or at least ought to be, as 
we are told; 1 shall therefore proceed 
to touch on a few of those circumstances 
which so marvellously contribute to their 
exceeding contentment. They are not 
allowed the free exercise of their religion 
in the regular army ; the Catholic soldier 
cannot absent himself from the service 
of the Protestant clergyman, aud unless 
he is quartered in Ireland, or Spain, 
where can he find eligible opportunities 
of attending his own? The permission of 
Catholic chaplains to the Irish militia 
regiments was conceded as a special 
favour, and not till after years of remon- 
strance, although an act, passed in 1703, 
established it as a right. But are the 
Catholics properly protected in Ireland ? 
Can the Church purchase a rood of land 
whereon to erect a chapel ? No ! all the 
places. of worship are built on leases of 
trust or sufferance from tbe laity, easily 
broken and often betrayed. The mo- 
ment any irregular wish, any casual 
caprice of the benevolent landlord, meets 
with opposition, the doors are barred 
against tbe congregation. This has 
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happened continually, but in no instance 
more glaringly, than at the town of 
Newton-Barry, in the county of Wexford. 
The Catholics enjoying no regular chapel, 
aa a temporary expedient hired two 
bams; which being thrown into one, 
served for public worship. At this 
time, there was quartered opposite to 
the spot, an officer whose mind appears 
to have been deeply imbued with those 
prejudices which the Protestant petitions 
now on the table, proved to have been 
fortunately eradicated from the more 
rational portion of the people ; and when 
the Catholics were assembled on the 
Safebath as usual, in peace and goodwill 
towards men, for the worship of their 
God and yours, they found the chapel 
door closed, and were told that if they 
did not immediately retire (and they were 
told this by a yeoman officer and a 
magistrate), the riot act should be read, 
and the assembly dispersed at the point 
of the bayonet ! This was complained of 
to the middleman of government, toe 
secretary at the castle in 1806, and the 
answer was (in lien of redress) that be 
would cause a letter to be written to the 
colonel, to prevent, if possible, the re- 
currence of similar disturbances. Upon 
this met, no very great stress need be 
laid ; but it tends to prove that while 
the Catholic church has not power to 
.purchase land for its chapels to stand 



was properly commented on hf the 
judge, but to the astonishment of the 
bar, and indignation of the court, the 
Protestant jury acquitted the accused. 
80 glaring was the partiality, that Mr. 
Justice Osborne felt it ma duty to bind 
over the acquitted, but not a bso l v ed 
assassin, in large recognizances } thus far 
a time taking away his license to kill 
Catholics. 

Are the very laws passed in their 
favour observed? They are rendered 
nugatory in trivial as in serious cases. 
By a late act Catholic chaplains are 
permitted in jails, but in Fermanagh 
county the grand jury lately persisted 
in presenting a suspended cle rgym an for 
the office, thereby evading the statute, 
notwithstanding the most pressing re* 
monstrances of a most res p e ct able 
magistrate, named Fletcher, to the con- 
trary. Such is law, such is justice, for 
the happy, frw y contented Catholic ! 

It has been asked in another place, 
why do not the rich Catholics endow 
foundations for the education of the 
priesthood? Why do you not permit 
•them to do so ? Why are all such be- 
quests subject to the interference, the 
vexatious, arbitrary, peculating inter, 
ference of the Orange commissioners foe 
charitable donations ? 

As to Maynooth college, in no in- 
stance, except at the time of its founda- 



upon, the laws for its protection are of t ion, w hen a noble Lord (Camden), at the 



no avail. In the mean time, the Catho- 
lics are at the mercy of every " peltiug 
petty officer," who. may choose to play 
his " fantastic tricks before high heaven," 
to insult his God, and injure his fellow- 
creatures. 
Every fccbool-boy, any foot-boy (such 



head of the Irish administration, did 
appear to interest himself in its advance- 
ment 5 and during the government of a 
noble Duke (Bedford), who, like his 
ancestors, has ever been the friend of 
freedom and mankind, and who baa not 
so far adopted the selfish policy of the 



have held commissions in our service), <j av ^ to exclude the Catholics from the 

any foot-boy who can exchange his num ber of his fellow-creatures 5 with 

shoulder-knot for an epaulette, may per- these exceptions, in no instance has that 

form all this and more against the institution been properly encouraged. 

Catholic by virtue of that very authority Thcre wzs indeed a time when the 

delegated to him by his sovereign, for Catholic clergy were conciliated, while 

the express purpose of defending his tne ijmon Wtts P* 1 ^" 10 ^ that Union 

fellow-subjects to the last drop of his w hich could 



blood, without discrimination or dis- 
tinction between Catholic and Protestant. 
Have the. Irish Catholics the foil bene- 
fit of trial by jury? They have not-, they 
never can have until they are permitted 
to share the privilege of serving as 
aherbss and under-sberifis. Of this, a 
striking example occurred at the last 
Enmakillen assises. A yeoman was 
arraigned for the murder of a Catholic 
named Macvournagh 1 *, three respectable 
uncontradicted witnesses deposed that 
they saw the prisoner load, take aim, fire 
at, and kill the said Macvournagh. This 



which could not be carried without them, 
while their assistance was requisite in 
procuring addresses from the Catholic 
counties; then they were cajoled and 
caressed, feared and flattered, and gives 
to understand that w the Union would do 
every thing ; w but the moment it was 
passed, they were driven back with con- 
tempt into their former obscurity. 
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MENTAL THERMOMETER, 

" I am a native of Italy, and my lift 
has beeo spent chiefly in travelling 
through different countries. There is 
no part of the globe which I hare not 
visited, having nniformly kept one ob- 
ject in view, to which, thank Heaven, I 
have at last attained. < You know/ con- 
tinned he, <my friendship to your 
COber, and my particular attachment to 
you. I wish to give you some proof of 
my regard before nature calls me from 
you, and I think I have it in my power 
to leave you a gift truly worthy of yonr 
acceptance.'— Here he paused. 

tt He drew carefully from beneath bis 
vestment a small tube, of a substance 
which I had never before seen— it en- 
closed something which I concluded was 
a talisman. The old man put it into my 
hands : upon a nearer view, it appeared 
to me nothing more than a small instru- 
ment constructed like one of our common 
thermometers, and marked into a great 
number of divisions: after I had ex- 
amined it in silence for some time, my 
friend took it from me, and placed it 
near the region of my heart— when in- 
stantly a fresh phenomenon appeared, a 
multitude of new divisions became visible. 
' There are many more, 9 said my friend, 
observing my astonishment: 'there are 
many more, too nice to be discerned by 
the unassisted eye of man; but the 
longer and more attentively you regard 
them, the more you will be enabled to 
discover.'-*— ' But what is this liquor?' 
mid 1 5 * or is it a liquor, which seems to 
move up and down in the tube? and 
what are those small characters which I 
perceive at the top and bottom of the 
isstrument?'— <Tbe bright characters 
which you see at the top of the crystal 
are Arabic,' said be, <and they signify 
jMrJfet fiHeUff ; the degrees which you 
perceive marked upon the crystal, form a 
scale of happiness, descending from per- 
fect felicity to indifference, which is the 
boundary between pleasure and pain— 
and from that point commence the dark 
divisions of misery, which continue 
deepening in their shades as they de- 
scend, and increasing in distance from 
each other, tiH they touch the characters 
at the bottom, which signify the final 
bounds of human misery and despair. 
The liquor which you see contained in 
the tube,' continued he, «is endued with 
the powerjof rising or falling in the crystal, 
in exact proportion to the pleasure felt 
by the person who wears it at any given 
period of his existence.* T cast my eye 
down the tube as he held it in his hand. 
•Perfect felicity and despair,'! repeated 



and sighed: 'how many of my fellow- 
creatures are doomed to feel the one, 
how; few attain the other.'— * These ex- 
treme points, said the good old man, re- 
calling my eyes to the tube, though 
apparently so far distant from each 
other, *sre equally dangerous. It will 
seldom, however, be found actually at 
these extremes, and the intermeojete 
degrees it defines with unerring pre- 
cision.'— < But,' said I, «is it not enough 
for me to feel pleasure, to be convinced 
I feel it, and will not a little reflection 
ascertain the degree with sufficient 
accuracy?'— « Perhaps not,' said he, 
smiling at my presumption— 'Perhaps 
not so readily as you imagine. The 
want of precision in this circumstance is 
one of the first causes of the mistakes 
which mankind fall into in their pursuits, 
especially the young and enthusiastic; 
reflecting little on the past, and forming 
great expectations from the future, they 
seldom rightly value their present sen- 
sations. Guided by the opinion, or the 
example, of others, they mistake the 
real objects of happiness; and the ex- 
periments necessary to be tried, to set 
them right, most be so often repeated to 
make any useful impression, that life 
itself passes away before they are con- 
vinced of their error, or before the con- 
viction has been of any material advan- 
tage to them. Now such is the nature 
of this little instrument, that if you went 
it next to your heart, it will invariably 
preserve its efficacy— in all the situations 
of life— in the most tumultuous sssenv 
bly, as well as in the most tranquil 
solitude— at the moment when your 
soul is the most ag itated - w h en your 
emotions are the most complicated 
when you would not, or could not, enter 
into any strict scrutiny of your own 
heart, this little crystal will be your 
monitor: press it to your bosom, and 
ask yourself this question,— -What degree 
of pleasure or of nam do I now feel ? 
The answer you will find distinct and 
decided. The liquor in the tube will 
instantaneously point it out upon the 
scale of happiness or misery— it will 
remain stationary, until you unlock the 
chain from around your neck, in your 
hours of retirement.' 

"Now 1 began to comprehend the 
true use and value of this present, and 
retracing my hasty jodgsneet, I ex- 
pressed, in the warmest terms, my 
acknowledgement— ( Take tf, my son, 
said be, putting it into my bands $ ' may 
you in the course of your life, experience 
its utility as much as 1 have done may 
it facilitate your improvement in virtue 
and wisdom, the only genuine sources of 
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happiness : ray life must .now be near its 
close — ray habkt are fixed, and I bave 
no farther occasion for. this monitor; 
yet it has been so long my constant 
companion, that I can scarcely part 
with it, even to you, without reluc- 
tance. Promise me, however,' addeJ 
he, <to send me frequent and accurate 
accounts of the experiments, you try with 
It 5 they will be an amosemeot to me ra 
rov retirement.* I readily made my 
friend the promise which he required, 
and having again thanked him for his 
present, 1 eagerly clasped the golden 
chain round my neck, and resolved to 
begin as soon as possible a series of 
observations. 

* It happened, however, that the even- 
ing oo which I had intended to commence 
these, I was visited by one of the most 
celebrated metaphysicians of that day, 
a friend of my father : to him 1 com- 
municated the secret I had in my posses- 
sion* and showed him my treasure. Envy 
flashed in his eyes ; he pressed my ther* 
mometer to his heart. Instantly the 
liquor rose almost to the point of perfect 
felicity, then fluttering, alternated be- 
tween that and despair. Could I but 
possess this instrument for one month,' 
cried he, «I could solve problems the 
most interesting to metaphysicians, and 
I could perfect my theory of the human 
mind. Friendship, philanthropy, and 
to own the truth, some degree of 
curiosity to see how high the liquor would 
rise in the tube, if I should comply 
with his desire; decided my answer. 
' Your wish is granted,' said 1 : and at 
that instant the liquor rose to perfect 
filidty, w\th such violence that the tube 
burst with a sudden explosion; and I, 
and the world, and the metaphysician, 
were deprived for ever of our intended 
experiments on the Mental Thermome- 
ter:?— Friendship's Offering. 

THE BIBLE. 

Thv Lord Bishop of Limerick, in his 
ordination sermon* at the Cathedral, oil 
Sunday last, gave it as his opinion, " That 
the Bible was the most difficult book in 
the world to be understood, and that the 
undents nding of it embraced an extensive 
range of subsidiary study."— [Limerick 
Bv on in y Poet of October.}— What a clear 
revelation the Bible would be; if nobody 
could understand 4t but priests ! ! ! 



LOVER'S LEAP. 

The palace fat Erivan) occupies taw 
1y one half of the side of the castle to- 
wards the river, and the women's apart- 
ments, the windows of which are sei ecne d 
with lattice work look immediately upon 
the precipice — During the war with 
Russia, an occurrence took place which 
would form a very good foundation for a 
romance :— in one of the 'predatory ex* 
cnratone Into Georgia, the Serdar made 
prisoner, and placed in his harem, a 
young Georgian msid, who had been 
betrothed and was on the point of mar- 
riage to a line youth :— the youth follow, 
ed bis mistress to Erivan, and having 
made known his arrival to her, they 
managed to escape for a short distance, 
but their steps were traced, and they 
were brought back ; the lover was order, 
ed to leave Erivan, and as he was going 
over the bridge of the Zeagoi, which 
flows at the bottom of the precipice, his 
mistress spied him, and threw herself 
down from the immense height, deter- 
mining either to join him, or die in the 
attempt :— her mil was broken by the in- 
tervention of two willows, and she was 
taken up much brui*ed, but not very 
dangerously hurt,— It must be told to the 
honour of the Serdar, that be did not 
carry his tyranny further, but restored 
the couple to each other, gave them their 
liberty, and protection to return to then- 
homes. — Morier y $ 2nd Journey into 
Persia, p. 320. 



DRUIDS. 
From Dr. Jones's New History of Wales. 
The whole of the chapter respecting 
the Druids, is highly interesting. They 
are completely stripped of the gaudy 
plumage in which their attainments, 
their doctrine, and discipline, were decked 
by Csesar, and some other classical wri- 
ters ; and are exhibited to us as a set of 
astrologers, soothsayers, and ferocious 
priests, who, by their oblations of human 
victims, and the influence they nad over 
the nations they misled and over-ruled, 
exposed themselves to the detestation 
ami vengeance of the Roman generals, 
when their barbarous ritual became more 
fully known. He considers it more than 

abable, that they feasted upon the 
ies of their victims j but is disposed 
to acquit the mass of the people of the 
charge of cannibalism. « The priests of 
all nations (be remarks) have generally 
lived on the oblations which the gods 
are said to have consumed, and seldom 
allowed the offerer of the vacrince to 
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partake of the obktkm." The learned 
doctor laughs outright at the high-flown 
description riven in the Cydopcsdia 
Britannica of the druidical system, the 
resort of students to the mansion of the 
arcbdruid, in the Isle of Anglesea, &c 
•Why not," he says, " give the true 
history, that no nan in Anglesea knew 
at the time how to wrap himself in a 
coat, and that h» abode was the bush or 
the cavern >" 

MYRTLE LEAVES. 



BRAZIL. 



By T. W. Kelly. 

THE TULIP. 

JO LI A ones test a ftow'r to me, 

Her passion to disclose, 
Twas dark, end from its fragrancy, 

I deem'd it was a rose. 

Bet, gazing in the morning's light, 

I ponder'd much to find. 
To the rich Tulip's colours bright, 

The lom's sweetness join*d. 

Thought I, 'tis one of Nature's freaks, 

Tis still a rose 1 view, 
Although, upon its velvet cheeks, 

It bears the Tulip's hue. 

* Nay, nay,* metbooght the flow'ret breath *d 

* I but a Tulip bloom, 
' Twas Julia's breath, to me bequeeuYd, 

Tim rate's rich perfume.' 

LOVE AND WINE. 

I vow'd, while 1 drank of the wine mantled cup, 
No thought of my love on its surface should 



Amongst other pieces of gold of con- 
siderable size* one was found of 43 lbs. 
weight. This rarity was placed in the Royal 
Museum of Lisbon, and became the 
booty of the French army when in that 
city.— Henderson's History of Brazil. 

What a country is Brazil, blessed with 
the finest climates and most productive 
soils, abounding with cattle, fruits, 
cotton, sugar, coffee, Sec. where the 
rocks are gemmed with gold, diamonds, 
and most other precious jewels; and 
where the humming birds seem created 
by the genii of the mines but still more 
brilliant m their hues than the precious 
stones themselves; equally delighting 
the eye bytheir miouteness, and rapid, and 
glancing flights ; and only rivalled by the 
countless variety of splendid butterflies, 
where the air is ever perfumed by bios- 
soms .and fruits ; and where man in this 
paradise country is the only miserable 
animal, being cursed by Catholic supersti- 
tion and priestcraft of the worst kind ; 
and their attendants all over the world, 
ignorance and pride, idleness, pover y. 
and filth, F 
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I vow'd, and I drank it, but oh ! 'twas in sips, 

For her name 

As a flame 

Play'd around its rich brim, 

And kindled the thought of her kiss on my lips. 

Then another 1 drank, aud I bop'd it would 
drown 
The meliiHooui stances that soften her smile, 
But cheug'd was the spell* for her bright asure 
eyes. 

With a tear 
Would appear 
By a glance to beguile, 
Or tel] me to pledge them at Love's sweetest 
ties. 

I ill'd it again, and I cried* His love's dream, 
tier tears are the pearls of this bright purple 
wave. 
And draw light from her smiles, as unconscious 
they rove, 

And ner sie;h 
Seems ss nun 
As the soft sigh she gave, 
in whispers she first fondly murmur'* her 
lore. . 

Oh! if these be the dreams o'er the lorn that 
steal. 
When be quiff* the rich tide of the nectar- 
crown'd bowl ; ' 
Let him prise every goblet, nor fear an alloy, 
Let him deem. 
In that stream, 
That his sensitive soul 
Has a Paradise- found, which win ever yield joy 



Ere 



Tnf Swiss will always honour the 
memory of Arnold de Winkelreid, a 
gentleman of Undervald. In 1396 this 
•virtuous citizen, seeing, at the battle of 
8empach, that hit countrymen conld not 
attack the Austrians, because the latter, 
being completely armed,and dismounting 
to form a close battalion, presented a front 
covered with iron, and barricadoed with 
lances and pikes, conceived the generous 
design of sacrificing himself for his 
country. -"Friends," said be to the 
Swiss, who began to be dismayed, " I am 
going to lay down my life to procure 
you victory : all I have to recommend to 
you n to provide for my family : follow 
me, and imitate my example." With 
these words he arranged them in the form 
of a triangle, of which behimself occupied 
the point, and in this manner marched 
towards the enemy. When dose np to 
them, be seized as many ofthe-pikesas he 
could lay hold Of, and then falling on 
the ground, opened to those who followed 
him a way for piercing into this thick 
battalion. The Austrians once broken 
were defeated, the weight of their arms 
becoming fatal to them. 
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THE LITERARY BOREL 
(Fnm tie Atiie MUctltarty.) 

Thbrb are many species of this greet 
genus in this best of ail possible coun- 
tries ; but the most intolerable, because 
the one you oftenest encoanter, is the 
Bore Literary,— a gentleman who by 
lounging all day about booksellers* shops, 
and passing his evenings in blue stocking 
and other second-rate literary society, 
conceives himself qualified to talk about 
books and authors, and privileged to 
Inoculate all his acquaintance with the 
nonsense with which be abounds. If you 
have the misfortune to meet- with one of 
these gentlemen who happens to be 
walking in the same direction with your- 
self, you may count upon being tormented 
all the way by his pointing out to you 
people whom you never saw as Mr. 
Somebody with a name which you never 
beard before and never wish to hear 
again. 

The Literary Bore knows all the living 
author s t heir habits and their habitat 
—though he sometimes makes trifling 
blunders. The other day one of these 
worthy persons pointed out to me my 
own tailor, as a celebrated, reviewer— (1 
beg leave here to state par par*wtkS*e 
that my tailor is not Mr. Place of 
Charing-Cross, who is believed to be the 
only man in the profession equally quali- 
fied to cut up and to cut pit*)- - an d a 
respectable dealer in Wigs as the writer 
of a long diatribe on the Oppotitiou. 
Some months ago, I was curious to know 
something about Coleridge, whom I had 
not up to that time seen: and I was 
informed by my Bore that be was a pale 
.and thin gentleman who lived at High- 
gate, and took great quantities of lau- 
danum and metaphysics. I remember 
running one day from the end of New 
Bridge-Street, Blackfriars, up to Fleet- 
street, on the assurance of my Bore that 
Mr. Wordsworth was passing in that 
direction. I followed the illustrious 
Laker with a reverence even greater than 
that with which be says he regarded bis 
own leech-gatherer) though for some 
time I could only heboid bis collar " at 
distance^and far off his ekirU adore." 
At last near Temple Bar I overtook him; 
, but though my friend was quite positive 
as to the identity of the person before us 
(as Reviewers say) with the author of the 
Excursion and other lively jemx cTesprit, 
I have always bad some doubt on the 
matter in my own mind, for a little reason 
which 1 am going to state* Upon bis 



getting near Temple Bar I observed tin* 
'very dexterously transfer from the pocket 
of u straager to his own a nice new 
Bandana handkerchief; now as I never 
heard that Mr. Wordsworth ever stole 
any thing either from other people's 
packets or poetry, I am of so charitable 
a dkposstioa as to be inclined to think 
that the respectable person, one of whose 
feats 1 nave just recorded, was not the 
« noticeable man with dark grey eyes," 
commemorated by his Mend Coleridge, 
but a man noticeable principally by the 
police. I happened once to be in 
Messrs. Taylor and Hessey*s shop in 
company with a Bore, when a gentWinen 
who occupies chambers In the Tenants 
just over mine, and who is remarkable 
principally for berag about seven feet 
high, came in. "Do you know that 
gentleman ?" said my Bore in a gruff 
whisper—" that, Sir, is De Qnincy, the 
famous author of the Confessions of an 
Opium-eater :— clever book, Sir— vastly 
eloquent $ Taylor and Hessey have aoU 
three editions of it, each of two thousand 
one hundred and twenty-three exactly— 
neither less nor more.** I have since 
been told that De Quincy is a very little 
fellow, and that there is a trifling error m 
my friend's statement of the sale of the 
book—whether to the advantage of his 
booksellers or the contrary 1 shall not 
stop to say. 

But the most intolerable of all nui- 
sances, (next to being near n table all 
spread over with the new Reviews, Ma- 
gazines, music and poems, at a blue- 
stocking lady's evening-party,) is to be 
placed at dinner near a Bore who has a 
forty-goose power of gabbling about 
literary matters. Such a Bore shortens 
your life by remarks which you am 
scarcely support even with the aid of 
green glasses and hock— and still Was 
when you are suffering under the double 
infliction of ***** and green sea. He 
will tell you that Giflford is the author of 
the Bsviad and Mseviad, and is moreover 
the editor of the Quarterly Revi ew a n d 
that Mr. Campbell, who wrote the Plea- 
sure* of Hope and Gertrude of Wyoming 
is the presidinggenius of the New Month- 
ly Magazine. He assures you (whatever 
you may hear to the contrary) that Lard 
Byron really wrote Don Juan: and 
though he thinks it a great pity that the 
Memoirs should have been destroyed, he 
consoles himself with the reflection that 
they will certainly some day or other be 
printed by GaHgnani, at Paris. He is 
convinced that Scott is the author of 
Waverley, &c. though he has seen part 
of a letter from that illustrious person to 
Mas Edgeworth, in which he denies it 
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However, lie puts little kith in this 
evidence against the Baronet ; for this 
particular part of the letter happened to 
be covered by the aeel: and it if. not 
quite certain whether the word MOT ever 
stood iu that place. The words were** 
«] certainly am the author of these 

florets."— Now, as the Bora ingeniously 
argues— if the word NOT be supplied, 
this sentence contains au unquestionable 
disavowal of the Novels ou the part of 
Sir Walter Scott. But as some people, 
be adds, have a strange habit of leaviug 
a blank place for the seal, it is probable 
that in this case Scott, led away by 
custom, batl followed the way of this 
wicked generation. He thinks it odd 
that both Scott and Byron should be 
lame — though it is just as singular that 
they should both have had noses. Their 
lameness, however, be facetiously adds, 
never made their votes halt in the feet. 
He will inform you that Barry Cornwall 
and Geoffrey Crayon are both fictitious 
Dames—and that the Tales of a Traveller 
are now-a-days in no great danger of 
being believed~ particularly the Ghost- 
stories. He asks you slily if you know 
who Tom Brown is, that wrote the Two- 
penny Post-bag and Fudge Family, and 
tells you thai the author is a cunning 
fellow to have concealed himself so long 
and so well under that name He piques 
himself upou knowing how much money 
every author gets for every new book- 
but is of course always wrong. 1 have 
heard a Bore of this description maintain 
to a certain Author's mce that l&Ovf., 
and not 19001., were given for his last 
work : but the Author, with the modesty 
peculiar to his tribe, assured the Bore 
that he spoke rather from a knowledge 
~ » book. 



of the value than the PmcB ofbis 

The Bore rends the new poems before 
they come out— and under the pretence 
of giving you their beauties, be misquotes 
the very worst passages-- not yst having 
the Reviews to guide him in his selection. 
He is acquainted with all the Editors of 
all the Newspapers, and misapplies all 
their misinformation. He promises to 
tell you something new, and spoils aH 
JckylPs and LutUeJPs best known puns 
»i repeating them. He gives you some 



is particularly fond of preserving auto- 
graphs of several persons ; all of which 
he thinks chamoteeisUe 6f the genius of 
the writer. He thinks Lord Byron's 
MSS. decidedly of a misanthropic east, 
and in the true pocss ws V m ls style, ss bf 
the noble Baron did notinochcare whether 
bU setters Were rendahie or not. Be 
-preserves as a valuable, curiosity a note 
from Mr. Campbell, in wkkh the ede- 
bratedatitborof Hobenimden, Ac. informs 
him that a sonnet of bis to that unheard- 
of Lady, the Moon, is decidedly rejected 
as a contribution to the New Monthly j as 
well as every thing that he should in 
future write. 

However, to make up for this misfor- 
tune, he became acquainted, during bin 
laborious -effort at sonnet-making, with 
some of the people connected with the 
numerous Magazines, to which his sonnet 
was in turn vainly offered. This enabled 
the Bore to annoy ma friends in a new 
way ; and he now will tell you that the 
« Dinner in the Steam Boat," in the last 
New Monthly, is by Dt. Kitchiner - y and 
the paper on the "Diseases of the Dog- 
days," byUgo Foscolo; and that the 
" Proposals for setting fire to Paternoster 
Row," signed H, is, as maybe easily seen 
from its style, a serious one, and is the 
work of Mr. Hurst, the Bookseller, who 
would certainly be the greatest fcamer by 
any event which would corns**** so many 
books. The Odes, London Lyrics, &e. 
which have been hUberte erroneously 
ascribed to the authors of « Rejected 
Addresses," are not m fact, the Bore 
assures you, written by them } a belief m 
which I should be principally inclined to 
agree, from their not being at all Kke that 
it. InlookSngover 



exquisite jtm sTssprtf . 
the last Edinburgh Review, he~is of 
opinion that the article on "SaHator 
Rosa** is by Lady Morgan herself : and 
that oft the * Wine Trade,'* he tells you in a 
secret, was paid foe bv a great French- 
wmc-impoitmg-hosjse in the city. The 
" French Law of Succession," and u Ame- 
rica,** are evidently, he says, by the same 
lively hand $ there is such a resemblance 
in style ! The article on "Spanish Poetry** 
would, be thinks, have been better if 
there had been less about Spanish lltera- 



uf his own bad jokes as the inventions of ture and history in it : and the Critique 
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these eminent punning persons. If yon 

r'ee the Fmnchmode of making coffee, 
will cruelly rejoin— « Ah ! I have 
grounds Ux believing that oars is not so 
g«ad~~as my friend Sam Rogers said the 
other day.**. He says with a mysterious 
atrandsotfouoce, that Campbell is writing 
a new poem, to be published in quarto— 
that be has read part of it, and that the 
scene b either " 
America, be 



on "Shelley's poetry" be knows to have 
been written by a celebrated German 
scbotar j on no ground that any mortal 
can find out, but that the grossest blun- 
ders in the printing of Shelley's transla- 
tions are suffered to stand in the very 
article which praises SucMey*e transla- 
tor their fidelity. Blackwood's 



read part of it, and thai the Magazine is well- kaown> he says, to be 
BrinEurope, Asia, Africa, or chiefly written by the Cockneys them- 
ia not quite sure which. He selves, and be njovee it by quoting two 
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articles in the last Number, to which the 
name of Hunt mud Hszlitt are appended. 
The last Quarterly be thinks rather dnll : 
the article on "Prisons and Penitenti- 
aries,** be gives yon to know, is written 
by Mrs. Fry : and that on " Peru and 
Chili,** by Sir Greece M^regor. The 
severe Review of Waller Savage Lander, 
according tohim, is by bhfiiend Soothey : 
another article, equally kind and conci- 
liatory in its tone, upon M America," by 
Washington Irving 5 and the long and 
, elaborate Defence of the West India 
Planters, by Zachary Macaulay. He tells 
you that the Elia of the London Maga- 
zine is well known to be none other than 
a worthy Jew, residing in Duke*s Place, 
who deals in old clothes and ancient lite- 
rature; remnants of plays and broken 
china. He is of opinion, however, thai 
he writes tolerably, and (as be is very 
good-natured) thinks that if he would 
only totally change his subjects, style, 
and manner of thinking, be would be 
vastly original. • • • » • But I shall 
aay no more in this place about the Lite- 
rary Bore, lest 1 should be supposed to 
be mvself the great sublime I bare been 
drawing. 

JULIA: 

A Sketch from Real Life. 

DuniifG a short stay at Florence I was 
somewhat surprised one morning, while 
at breakfast, by a visit from a young 
man, whom 1 immediately recognised to 
be Charles . Many years had 

elapsed since his abrupt departure from 
England. His history being peculiarly in- 
teresting, 1 shall take the liberty of here 
inserting it.— Engaged in commerce at an 
early age, and taken into the bouse of 
his uncle, an eminent merchant in London, 
his prospects in life were most flattering. 
From his abilities, kb attention, and im- 
provement, Charles became the favourite, 
and was at length considered as heir to 
his nncle*s large po ss ess i o n s. A partner 
in the same bouse, who was a man of 
superior sense, but addicted to extrava- 
gant vices, blighted this fair prospect 
almost in the bud ! He was married to a 
depraved but beautiful woman, with 
whom be bad formerly lived on easier 
terms. Led on, in defiance of frequent 
serious remonstrances, from one act of 
expensive dissipation to another, his debts 
accumulated in an alarming degree, which 
be still hoped to discbarge by means of 
the gaming-table. Surrounded by titled 
black-legs, and wary sharpers, he engaged 
on unequal terms, and increased those 
debts, which, in honour, he became 
obhfed to pay without delay, or even in- 
vestigation. The wife either knew not, 



or heeded not, the private circun 
of her husband. She saw her bouse itled 
with the best company ; gave expensive 
entertainments, and resorted with avidity 
to every public amusement which had 
the power of chasing away reflection and 
care. Hie husband, eager to alleviate the 
stings of conscience arising from the ue- 
rlect of a young family, plunged still 
deeper into riot and profusion, and paid 
no longer any attention to the concerns 
of his mercantile affairs, which had 
hitherto been in a very flourishing situa- 
tion. His partner, an easy old man of 
independent property, who never quitted 
his arm-chair, was not made acquainted 
with the excesses of Mr. , till in- 

telligence from the banker's arrived, 
stating, that not only the funds of the 
house were exhausted, but that, from an 
unusual grant of credit, they bad per- 
mitted themselves to be Considerably 
overdrawn. The affairs of the house 
thus involved, the most prompt and 
speedy measures became necessary to 
save their falling credit. A consultation 
was held, and a proposition made, and 
adopted, to employ the talents of young 
Charles, who was a proficient in the art 
of drawing, in forging the names of some 
eminent mercantilehouseson fbreigabflls. 
Charles, seduced into the practice of this 
expedient by the treacherous spendthrift, 
unknowingly committed an act, by which, 
agreeably to the laws of his country, Ins 
life became forfeited. He succeeded so weH 
in the art of imitation, that a second at- 
tempt was shortly after made for raising a 
more considerable sum ; In negodating 
the bills, however, a discovery took place, 
which instantly obliged the parties to 
seek safety in flight. Not a moment was 
now to be lost 3 Charles was made ec- 
quainted with the duplicity that had 
been practised upon him, and being 
hurried into a carriage, wherein a few 
valuables had been hastily packed up, 
departed immediately with Mr. — — 
for Dover. They embarked in the pac- 
ket, and arrived safe on the Continent. 
Continuing their route they proceeded to 
the south of France, where they took up 
their residence and remained concealed, 
unknowing and unknown. 

In the mean time the uncle, confined 
with the gout, was left to support all the 
horrors of bis situation. Bankruptcy 
ensued, and a disposition manifested on 
the part of the persons who had been 
duped, and were the chief sufferers, to 
have the infirm old man arrested, one- 
rated as his death warrant. In a few 
hours he was found lifeless in his bed, 
not without strong suspicion of his hav- 
ing taken poison. 

(To bo condmdod m our noxt.J 
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JUGGERNAUT IN BENGAL. 

(From Dr. BuekemtnCt Journal.) 

Lot it should be supposed that the 
rites of Juggernaut are confined to the 
Temple In Orissa, or that the Hindoos 
there practise a more criminal super, 
stition than they do in other places, it 
may be proper to notice the effects of the 
same Idolatry in Bengal. The English 
nation will not expect to bear that the 
blood of Juggernaut is known at Calcutta: 
but alas ! it is shed at the very doors of 
the English, almost under the eve of the 
supreme government. Moloch has many 
a tower in the province of Bengal : that 
hjat and fertile province, which has been 
called "The Garden of Nations." Close 
to Ishera, a beautiful villa, on the river's 
side, about eight miles fromCalcntta, once 
the residence of Governor Hastings, and 
within view of tbe present Goveraor- 
GeucraPs country house, there 'is a 
temple of this idol, which is often stained 
with human blood. At tbe festival of 
the Rut Jattrs, in May 1807, the autboV 
visited it, on his return from the South of 
India, having heard that its rites were 
similar to those of Juggernaut. 

JUGGERNAUT'S TEMPLE, 

Near Jihera, on /As Ganges. 

The tower here is drawn along, like 
that at Juggernaut, by cables. The 
number of worshippers at this festival is 
computed to be about a hundred thousand. 
The tower is covered with indecent 
emblems, which were freshly painted for 
the occasion, and were the objects of 
sensual gaze by both sexes. Oue of the 
victims of this year was a well-made 
young man, of healthy appearance, and 
comely aspect. He bad a garland of 
Bowers round his neck, and his long black 
hair was dishevelled. He danced for a 
while before the idol, singing in an enthu- 
siastic strain, and then rushing suddenly 
to the wheels, he shed his blood under the 
tower of obscenity. I was not at the 
spot at tbe time, my attention having 
been engaged by a more pleasing scene. 

' * On the other side on a rising ground, 
bv the side of a Tank, stood the Christian 
Missionaries, and around* them a crowd 
of people listening to their preaching. 
The town of Serampore, where the Pro- 
tectant Missionaries reside, is only about 
a mile and a half from this temple of Jug- 
gernaut. As 1 passed through the mul- 
titude, I met several persons having the 
printed papers of the Missionaries in 
their hands. Some of them were reading 
them very gravely ; others were laughing 



with each other at the contents, and say- 
ing, « What do these words mean?** 

« I sat down on an elevated spot to 
contemplate this scene,— tbe tower of 
blood and impurity on the one hand, and 
the Christain preachers on the other. I 
thought ou the commandment of our 
Saviour, " Go ye, teach all nations.** I 
said to myself, " How great and glorious 
a ministry are these humble persons now 
exercising in the presence of God!** How 
Is it applauded by the holy angels, who 
" have joy in heaven over one sinner that 
repent eth j" and how far does it transcend 
tbe work of tbe warrior or statesman, in 
charity, utility, and lasting fame! And 
I could not help wishing that the repre- 
sentatives of the church of Christ in my 
own country had been present to witness 
this scene, that they might have seen bow 
practicable it is to offer Christian instruc- 
tion to our Hindoo subjects.* 

PRUSSIAN BURIAL PLACES. 

The cemeteries in this part of Ger- . 
many are kept with great neatness. 
Every grave is in general a flower-bed. 
1 walked out one morning to tbe great 
cemetery of Berliu, to see tbe tomb of 
Klaproth, which is merely a cross, and 
announces nothing but his name and age. 
Close by, an elderly-looking woman, in 
decent mourning, was watering the 
flowers with which she had planted the 
grave of an only daughter— (as the sexton 
afterwards told me)— who bad been in- 
terred the precediug week. Tbe grave . 
formed nearly a square of about live feet. 
It was divided into little beds, all dressed 
and kept with the utmost care, and 
adorned with the simplest flowers. Ever- 
greens, intermingled with daisies, were 
ranged round the borders ; little clumps 
of violets and forget-me-not were scat- 
tered iu the interior; and in the centre a 
solitary lily hung down its languishing 
blossom. The broken-hearted mother had 
just watered it, and tied it to a small 
stick, to secure it against the wind: at 
her side lay the weeds which she had . 
rooted out. She went round tbe whole 
spot again and agaiu, anxiously pulling 
np every blade 6? grass— then gazed for 
a few seconds on the grave — put the 
weeds into her* apron — took up her little 
watering- pot— walked towards the gate, 
returned again, to see that ber lily was 
secure — and, at last, as tbe suppressed 
tear began to start, hurried out of tbe 
church-yard — Tour in Germany in 1820 
—21—22. 
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ANECDOTES OF 
CELEBRATED WOMEN, 

No. XIV, MISS E. SMITH. 

This highly gifted and amiable young 
lady was bora at Burnball/ near Bur- 
ham, the residence of her patera al ances- 
tors, in December, 1776. At a very 
early age, she discovered that love of 
reading, and that close application to 
whatever she engaged in, that dutiu- 
gnished her through life. She was ac- 
customed to leave an elder brother and 
younger,' sister to play, and amuse 
themselves, while she eagerly seised on 
such books as a nursery library affords, 
and made herself mistress of their con- 
tent!. In 1785, the family removed to 
Piercefield j in the preceding winter 
Elisabeth bad made great progress in 
music, and at the age of thirteen aston- 
isjtefl all her friends by the frcBity with , 
which she acquired information on every 
subject that she attempted. Music, 
dancing, drawing, and perspective, were 
then her chief pursuits : she was well 
acouainted with French and Italian, and 
bad made considerable progress in ge- 
ometry, and other blanches of the mathe- 
matics. In the year 1795, the bank with 
wbkh Mr. Smith was connected, unfor- 
tunately tailed, and the reverse of for- 
tune it occasioned, drove the family from 
the beautiful) domain of Piercefield, and 
lor some time they bad no settled home. 
Of the firmness of mind with which she 
bore their change of circumstances, an 
extract from one of Mrs. Smith's letters 
wilt testify. « Elizabeth was just en- 
tering her seventeenth year, an age at 
which she might have been supposed to 
have lamented deeply many consequent 
privations : but 1 do not recollect a sin- 
gle murmur to have escaped her, or the 
least expression of regret at what she had 
lost ; on the contrary she always seemed 
contented, cheerful, and happy." The 
two eldest daughters spent seven or 
eight months with Mrs. Bowdler, near 
Bath. Here, with that lady's kind assis- 
tance, Miss Smith continued those 
studies, which the severe shock they had 
so lately experienced, had for a time 
suspended. She had before obtained a 
sufficient knowledge of the Spanish 
language, to enable her to read it without 
difficulty, and now applied to the study 
of the German, of which she afterwards 
became "particularly fond : she studied 
Hebrew from Mrs. Bowdler's bible, with 
the assistance of Parkhurst ; in the fol- 
lowing winter acquired some knowledge 



of Arabic and Persian from a -fine die* 
tionatyand grammar, in the possessioa 
of lier brother; and in 1794, when on a 
visit to Mr. Claxton* began to study 
Latin and Greek. 

Mr. Smith having joined the army, 
bis regiment was ordered to Ireland, 
and thither Mrs. and Miss S. followed 
him in 1796. The change from the 
comforts they had experienced, to a resi- 
dence in barracks, may well be ima- 
gined; but here, the amiable Elisabeth 
endeavoured to alleviate their incoave- 
njencies, by every means in her power. 
In one of Mrs. Smiths letters is the 
following anecdote : 

" When we arrived at our barracks at 
S|igo» we were dripping wet, our bag. 
gage was not yet come, and we bad not 
even a bed to rest upon. The whole of 
our furniture consisted of a bit of a cart 
wheel for a fender, a piece of iron for a 
poker, a dirty deal table, and three 
chairs. I was standing by the fire, me- 
ditating on our forlorn condition, when I 
was roused by Elisabeth's exclaiming, 
♦Oh, what a blessing V « Blessing •• 1 
replied; « there seems none left.* ' In- 
deed, my dear mother, there is j for see, 
here is a little cupboard.* I dried my 
tears, and endeavoured to learn fortitude 
from my daughter.** 

They only remained in Ireland about 
four months, and returned to Bath in 
October, where they spent the winter, 
and the years 1700 and 1798 : the next 
year they removed again to Ireland, 
where they remained until the family was 
finally settled at Coniston in Cumber- 
land. This county had many charms 
for Miss Smith: she drew correctly from 
nature, aud her admiration of the sub- 
lime and beautiful often carried her 
beyond the bounds of prudence, as re- 
garded her health. She was frequently 
out during twelve or fourteen hours, 
and in that time walked many miles, 
and, when she returned at night, seldom 
appeared tired. « It is astonishing how 
she found time for all she acquired, and 
all she accomplished: nothing was neg- 
lected ; there was a scrupulous attention 
to all the minutiae of her sex, which her 
well-regulated mind was far from despi- 
sing." 

For some years before her death, the 
Holy Scriptures iu their original lan- 
guages were her principal study, and 
she translated from the Hebrew some 
chapters in Genesis, the whole book of 
Job, many of the Psalms, some parts of 
the Prophets, &c. Some of these trans- 
lations were shown to a gentleman who 
was well skilled in the language: he 
said that the author had certainly an 
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■extraordinary knowledge af Hebrew, as 
well as a refined taste, and thai many of 
the conjecture* were eminently happy* 
Thin opinion was formed without the 
slightest knowledge of the author, or 
without the lea* idea that they were the 
wwrkof ayouog lady, who bad receded 
■mnsstTuction with regard to the Hebrew 
l anguage from any one. 

Dewing the two years that preceded 
her lata) illness, she had been translating 
and preparing for the press, some letters 
and papers written by Mr. and Mrs. 
Ktppetock; hot this stud* was inter* 
ranted. by a violent cold which she. took 
ia the summer of 1805*, and which, not- 
withstanding the aid the most skilful 
phynciaaB could bestow, endear' in a 
decline, that terminated her Ufa on the 
7th of August 1806. But to all her 
other attainment* Miss Smith bad added 
the graces of a Christian, andthese en- 
abled her to sustain a lingering illness * 
wish patience and composure, and to 
meet an early death with the greatest 



Thus in her tfcSrtseth year died one, 
whose talents , and acquirements at that 
age base seldom, if ever, been excelled. • 
With scarcely any assistance, she taught 
berSetf the French* Italian; German, 
Spanish, Latin, Greek, and Hebrew ton- 
auages, and bad no inoansiderable know- 
ledge of Arabic and Persian; was well 
acquainted with geometry, astronomy, 
and algebra; played delightfully upon 
both the harp and piano-forte, and drew 
correctly from nature. Yet all these 
attainments were concealed beneath a 
veil of the most feminine modesty, and 
the most -extreme diffidence. She was 
indeed " a living library, but locked up 
except to a chosen few;" and offers a 
Wight example for the imitation of her 
sex. META.* 

* At this lisdy's leanest her signature is 
changed from •• Bt," to •• Meta." 

4|>c tifcjKnce of Stattote soft Sffiit* 



A gentleman in York, meeting one of 
his labourers coming out of a public - 
bouse, asked Lim bow be did; a IVe 
heeo doing;, sir," be replied, « what you 
durst not do for your life 5 I've just been 
•pending my last shilling." 



A labouring man, for bis first wife got 
one who never mended her clothes* but 
tore the ragged bits off: for bis second 
wife, he got one who tied up the ragged 
parts into knots. He then said, " Weel 
•none, knitty-knotty \ thou's wed worth 
rive-rags." 



JUDGMENT OF A PREJUDICED 
CONNOISSEUR. 

A gentleman having a Claude soi 
damaged as to require a new. sky, an*., 
ployed Wilson to pat it iq; and> when, 
done, brought some of his friends to see. 
it. one of whom was the late Dr.Caaoncy; 
who, on beholding *be picture* eMbmmaV 
"There J there'a a akyl where ia the 
living artist that can stunt such a one ?" 



QUAKER v. PARSON. 

It came to a quaker's turn to he overt- 
seer for the poor j and, in the course o*' 
bis duty, he went to the parson, who said' 
he?d never paid any poor sees. The 
quaker said, good aaturedly, ** Oh, hasn't 
thee; and bow long is it since thou paid 
any." « Oh, not this twenty years."* 
« But Til take care," said the quaker, 
*' thou does pay it, and for all the twenty 
years, to<y— Til see thou doesn't rah the 
poor/* And the quaker made hhn cash' 
upiaecofdmgiy. 



A KING AND A KNAVE. 

Count Stack EIAS*6 was sent on a 
particular embassy by Catherine of 
Russia into Poland: on the same oecs> ■ 
sion, Thurgut waa dispatched by the 
Emperor of Germany. Both these 
ambassadors were strangers ttteachothssv 
When the inornms^npomtedforaudssiioa • 
arrived, Thurgut was usbcredV iato *< 
magnificent saloon, where, seeing a dig- 
nified looking gentleman seated and 
attended by several Polish noblesnen, t 
who were standing most respectfaUy.' 
before bins, the German ambassador 
(Thurgut) concluded it was the king, and 
addressed him as such* wkh the accuse 
tomed formalities. This dignified look* 
ing character turned out to be Stack- 
elberg, who received the unexpected- 
homage with pride and silence. Soon 
after the king entered the presence' 
chamber, and Thurgut, perceiving Ms ■ 
mi stake, retired much mortified and 
ashamed. , In theeveuing, it so happened 
that both these ambassadors were play- 
ing cards at the same table with bis 
majesty. The German envoy threw 
down a card, saying "The king of 
clubs !" « A mistake 1" said the monarch, 
"it is a knave*" « Pardon me* awe/* 
exclaimed Turnout, catting a significant 
glance at Stachelberg," this je the second' ■ 
time to-day I have mistaken a knave 
for a king!!!* Stackeiberg, though, 
very prompt at repartee, bit his lips, and 
was silent. dbyVj(B--n. 
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MECHANICS ORACLE AND DOMESTIC GUIDE. 



THE CASE ALTERED. 
PDPK SiiTCS, when cardinal, coun- 
terfeited nekness, and all' the tatirmities 
of age, so well, at to dupe the whole 
conclave. Hit name was Montatto; and 
on a division for the vacant apostolic 
ojmir, be was elected as a stop-gap by 
both parties, under the idea that he could 
not possibly lire out the year. The 
moment he was chosen, he 'threw away 
his cratches, and began to sing Te denm 
with a much stronger voice than his 
electors had bargained for : anc* instead 
of walking with a tottering step, and a gait 
almost bending to the earth) be began to 
walk not only firm, but perfectly upright. 
On some one remarking to him. on the 
aunVten .change, he observed,' while 1 was 
lookufc.for tbe; keys of St. Peter* it was _ 

necessary i to* stoop, bnt baring found f brkrhtnessT 
them, the. case is altered, i . B~fa. his advice __ 

../w^^p^ace. •'" ;jm*^^ 

tftm* wprejenmtmn of . a new comedy, been changed from wh itcto Witlc , -Ae^i 

owing to the war. ?« Oh nor cried the sightly, oxygenated water, .wbfch was , 

applied totbebjack, parts, andUfeafcfee 
colour was instantly restored. Tfcc' 
water coatained only 6 or; (J times .its 
volume. > . , ^ . 

A GOOD SUBSTITUTE FOR 
" CAPERSAUCE.^ 

J Cut some pickMtgherJkiin^into sjnsll. 
b^ts, rather less than caper*, pat them , 



Atonic'* Dwelt an* Domestic 
Quito. 

ON DESTROYING BUGS. 

Tau a table-spoonful of reoVlcssI f 
mixed with two ounces Enid of the 
spirit of salt, put it in a cup, and place 
the cup in a basin of warm water to 
float, this fo be put in the middle of 
the room, which should be kept shut up 
for 24 hours: the smell thereof prove* 
destructive. 

METHOD OF RESTORING WHITE 

COLOURS IN PAINTINGS BY 

OXYGENATED WATER. 

A FniMCM pnintes, of the name of 
Merimee, having jobserved,] hi s (bunco 
of Raphael tost, the Jigfets;*** ******** . 



/applied, to, Mi 
his advice. This cbemjs* ascribed the 



manager, « it is actuaHy owing to the 

Piaca.V ..... , — — , . , . 

SINGULAR METHOD OF CURING 
r • BEEF. * , •'* 

.Lord Norbury, -the Irish judge, 
dining at a table » where domed beef 
farmed.* dish; was asked if he chose a 
slice :• « I would try it," skid he, u if it i 
were: hone> M : >lf yoirwere to t*y it," 



observed Mit..Curra^ «it would be sure ' ♦■»W butter, with a fttfe T MTf^> . 
. . __ .. . y^ nglurtSas choppm) wjty*|n» be 

found an equally good su^Mntf . , fc , 



to.be nUKo.'' 

ANECDOTE' OFDR, SMOLliEtT. i 
, A'lUUI. was apprenticed to a cbirur- * 
peon snCMtagow, and with whom he bad ' 
oceo eng ee nrl in a frolic on * winter's : 
efcenjnc^Wsa'rreceiving a severe repri- ) 
mand from' bis master tor quitting the 
siop4 end Aaving -alleged in bis excuse * 
tbathcbadhoeoirtbyasbo^-balt, add i 
had gone, out >ini pursuit of the person » 
who badihrow.n it, was listening to the • 
taunts of his master, on the iroprobibiMy * 
of such a story.' <« How loug, M said the ' 
son of iEsculspius, with the confident i 
air of one fearless of contradiction, 
"might 1 stand here, and such a thing 
not hsppen to me ?" when Smollett, who 
stood behind the pillar of theshop-door, < 
and beard what passed, snatched up a • 
snow ball, and quickly delivered his > 
ptoymatefrom the diletrima hi which this ' 
question hod placed him, by an answer * 
equally prompt and conclusive. 



^Sjneenfator^' letter lis received :^we» 
beg to remindhim oftbfrf&ble^fabeOkl^ 
Man, hut Son, and the Am. . - •.« 

JBT, t Z, D:* commumcrtiouiru^*p|teaT 
shortly. •• « \ •• »> * i . • n j ; •■> 

The « WtekV Journal ofHui Auc- 
tionecf'jajejected. ; .'A :.. j, 1 . 

« A Limb of the_Law" must send us 
bis promised communications, before we 
can Judge of their behlg worth) of isWr- 
tion. ... j « ,, 

"AntuumS by W+ is under consnfe. 
ration: We shall thank this gentleman 
to pay the postage. * : * 

C. IT., author of the * Maf^FaM^'.' 
will 6nd a letter forjiimalour Publisber's. 

Sympathy^ by F. R.> is under consi- 
deration. • -> . . 

T: J. M. ought to be pna-isbed, for ' 
his inlamous pun. ' 
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THE FLOWERS OF UTftRATURfc. 



«$e jFlotoet* of Kbtatui* 

VIEW OF 

ST. BRIDE'S CHURCH, 

And tike Ruins causid by the Recent 
Fires in Fleet Street. 



WE gladly seize the Opportunity 
casually afforded by a heavy calamity, 
to dwelt upon a scene never before exhi- 
bited to the eye of living man, never 
probably again to be beheld by any of 
our own race. The recent destructive 
fire on the rfeelstrcet side of 81. Bride's 
Church has laid open to our unencum- 
bered view one of those great master- 
piece* of Sir Christopher Wren's genius, 
which ought in good taste to stand apart 
from the mere masses of brick and mor- 
tar with which the spirit of trade has 
everywhere closely invested them. 

The view we nave of this extraordinary 
and most beautiful structure, is from the 
Northern side, and is, in fact, a side ele- 
vation of all its parts ; and the towering 
spire smiles down on the smoking heap 
at its feet, as in mild defiance of that 
element, one of whose most terrific 
freaks so immediately preceded its own 
birth, and was in met the immediate 
occasion of it. 

In this shape, it comes upon the man 
of taste like a meteor of the heavens, 
and he views it with wonder and with 
reveience: but with the mass of the good 
citizens, we fear it stands, in their esti- 
mation, more wonderful from the violent 
contrast it presents with the humbled 
structures which surround it, than in 
anyother feeling. 

The rage for Church building obliges 
us to say a jtord on the comparative 
merit of those excrescences (the tern 
generally applied is hardly loo severe). 

The spire of St. Bride's is one of Use 
two brightest examples of Sir Christo- 
pher Wren's building m that branch* 
and is eminently and confes se Jy beau, 
tiful. We may here observe, that tfce 
essential principles of a spire, and of a 
steeple that rises m any degree above a 
mere turret, is a gradual variation of a 
conic figure from the base to the summit, 
so as to reject that long, unvaried, 
slanting Hue of an actual cone, which is 
so common a deformity in many churches 
of London, and to produce the conk 
figure and angle, by the general, not the 
precise direction of the sloping line, but 
broken and varied in its parts : of this the 
spire of St. Bride's church, and that of Bow 
church, Cheapside, are certainly the 
asost elegant and chinning examples. 



11» vast tuwgrMty of Grecian over 
Modem architecture Is a met mortifying 
to the pride of modern geuius, without 
the more humbling reference to as 
Architect of our own land, and almost 
of our own age (at least with refe ren ce 
to the ancients) : the best modern edi- 
fices are but imitations of the ancieuts, 
and we find to our discredit and utter 
discomfiture, that moat of our attempts 
at designs different from them, every 
variation from their system, aaxl even 
from their Individual forms, has btta a 
deviation into infb-ionUy or error. The 
spire of St. Bride's is a welcome sight, 
after the extravagancies of modern 
church building. 

THE ESQUIMAUX. 

" lit order (says Copt. Lyon, in hb 
journal) to amuse our new acqoSiut. 
ances as much as possible, the filter 
was sent on the ice, where he inatalltly 
found a most delightful set of dancers, 
of whom some of the women kept pretty 
good time *, their only figure consisted in 
stamping and jumping with all their 
might : our musician, who was a lively fel- 
low, soon caught the infection, and began 
cutting capers also; in a short time every 
one on the floe, officers, men, and savages, 
were dancing together, and exhibited 
one of the most extraordinary sights I 
ever witnessed. One of our seamen, of 
a fresh ruddy complexion, excited the 
admiration of all the young females, 
who patted his face, and' danced round 
him wherever he went. I am sorry to 
give but a bad account of the morals of 
oar visitors, some of whom were very 
impo rtu n ate in u&ravg their wives ia 
exchange fir a knife, and the women as 
anxiously pressing the bargain.*'— p. 25. 

M Two tine seals were caught, and 
one of our officers was at the opening of 
the animals, which was numerously at- 
tended by man and beast : the fittest 
parts of the stftt warm entrails were 
given to (he children, and she grown 
persons then selected sera morsels as 
suited their palates, throwing the refuse 
to the dogs. A new refinement in the 
luxury of eating was on this day, and 
very frequently afterwards observed, this 
happy country alone affording almost, 
constant means of procuring it ; which 
was, that the children a mus ed them- 
selves by allowing various parts of the 
intestines to freeze quite crisp before 
they ate them, so that they could soap 
them off m lengths with their teeth, as 
our English youngsters dispatch bartey- 
sagar."— p. 148. 
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THE FATAL siAfctaMAN. 



THE FATAL JtARKSMAJf. 

(ConHnmdfrtmYMte I** J 

At length he stood upon Ine cross* 
way. At length tlie magic circle was 
drawn ; the skuVb were fixed, And the 
tones Were laid round about. The moon 
buried itotelf deeper and deeper in the 
Cloud* t and ito Hglit was khe^ upon 
the ttiianight deed, except from the red 
luritt gleam of tbt Ar- -, that waved and 
waned by fits, Under the gusty squall* of 
the Wind. A remote cbunrfo-efock pro- 
claimed thai it was nOw vnliin a quarter 
of eleven. William put the ladle upon 
fte lire, and threw in flic lead, together 
With tliree bullets Whirh hud already hit 
the mark once: a practice, among*! 
those wfao cast the " fatal bullet*/* 
Which he remembered to hare heard 
mentioned in his apprenticeship, lu 
the forest was now beard a pattering; of 
rain. At intervals came Aitnrig motioni 
of owls, bats, and other fight-shunning 
creatures, scared by the sadden fleam* 
Of the fire : some, dropping from the sur- 
rounding boughs, placed themselves on 
the magic circle, where, by their low dull 
croaking, tbey seemed holding dialogues. 
In some unknown tongue, with the dead 
men's skulls. Their numbers increased 5 
and, amongst them were indistinct 
outlines of misty forms, that went and 
Came, some with brutal, some with 
human faces. Their vapoury lineaments 
fluctuated and obeyed the motions of the 
Wind : one only stood unchanged, and 
like a shadow near to the circle i and 
settled the sad light of his eyes stedfastly 
upon Wffliam. Sometimes It Would 
raise its pale bands, and seem to sigh : 
and when H raised its hands, the fire 
would burn more sullenly : but a grey 
owl would then fan with his wings and 
rekindle the decaying embers. William 
averted his eyes : for the countenance of 
his buried mother seemed to look out 
from the cloudy figure, With piteous 
expressions of unutterable anguish. 
Suddenly it struck eleven: and then 
fbe shadow vanished, with the action of 
one wbo prays and breathes up sighs to 
heaven. The owls and the night-ravens 
flitted croaking about j and the skulls 
and bones rattled beneath their wings. 
William kneeled down on his coaly 
hearth : and with the last stroke of eleven, 
Out fell the first bullet. 

The owls, and the bones, were now 
silent. But along the road came an old 
crooked beldame peH-mell against the 
inagic circle. She was bung round with 
wooden spoons, ladles, and other kitchen 
utensils * and snssje * hideous rattling 
as sits meved. The owls saluted her 
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with hooting, and stroked her with their 
wings. At the circle, she bowed to the 
bones and skulls j but the coals shot 
forth lambent tongues nf flame against 
her, and *be drew back her withered 
bands. Then *he paced round the circle, 
aiid with a grin presented her wares to 
William. *' Give ine l Lie bones, said 
sue* in a Lnr&h guttural tone, "and I'll 
£ive thee tome ipoou*. Give the skulls 
to me* lo vc : v.li.iiV the trumpery to 
thee, low ; ' and then she chaunted* 
With a scornful air, 
There's nothing can help: 'tis an hoar 

too late 
Nothing can -tep utiwixt thee and ifby 

fate. 
Shoot hi the Tight, or shoot in the dark, 
Thy bullets, be sure; shall go true to tha 

mark. 
H Shoot the dove," says the word of com- 
mand; 
And the forester bold, with « the skilful 

band,** 
Levels and fires : oh ! marksman good * 
The dove lies bathed in its innocent 

blood 1 
Here's to the man that shoots the dove! 
Come for the prize to me, my love ! 

William was aghast with horror : but 
be i s u sw i ncd quiet within the circle, and 
pursued bis labours. The old woman 
was one whom be well knew. A crazy 
old female beggar had formerly roamed 
about '<be iierboowhood in this attire; 
tit! at last she Was lodged in a mad-house. 
He was at a loss to discover, whether the 
object now before him were the reality or 
an illusion. After some Kttle pause, the 
oM crone scattered her lumber to the 
right attd left with an angry air, and then 
tottered slowly away into the gloomy 
depths of the forest, singing these words : 

" This to the left, and that to the right c 
This and that for the bridal night. 
Marksman fine, be sure and steady , 
The- bride she is dressed— the priest he 

is ready. 
To-morrow, to-morrow, when day-light 

departs, 
And twilight is spread over broken hearts, 
When the fight is fought, when the race 

is run, 
When (he strife and the anguish are over 

and done ; 
When the bride-bed is decked with a 

winding-sheet, 
And the innocent dove has died at thy 

feet 5 
— Then comes a bridegroom for me, I 
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That shall live with me in my house of woe* 
Mere's to him that shoots the dove ! 
Come for the prize to me, my love !" 
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THE FLOWERS OF LITERATURE. 



Now came all at once a rattling as of 
wheels, and the cracking of postillions* 
whips. A carriage and six drove up 
with outriders. " What the devil's this 
that stops the way ?" cried the man who 
rode the leaders. " Make way there, 1 say, 
clear the road." William looked up, and 
saw sparks of fire darting from the horses* 
hoofs, and a circle of flame .about the 
Carriage- wheels. By this be knew it to 
be a work of the fiend, and never stirred. 
" Push on, my lads, drive over him, 
helter-skelter," cried the same postillion, 
looking back to the others ; and in a 
moment the whole equipage moved 
rapidly upon the circle. William cowered 
down to the ground, beneath the dash of 
the leader's fore legs; but the airy train, 
and the carriage, soared into the air with a 
whistling sound, round and round the 
circle, and vanished in a hurricane, which 
moved not a leaf of the trees. Some 
time elapsed before William recovered 
from his consternation. However, be 
compelled bis trembling bands to keep 
firm, aud cast a few bullets. At that 
moment, a well-known church-clock at a 
distance, began to strike. At first the 
sound was a sound of comfort, connecting, 
as with the tones of some friendly voice, 
the human world with the dismal circle 
in which he stood, that else seemed cut 
off from it as by an impassable gulpb : 
but the clock struck twice, thrice,— here 
he shuddered at the rapid flight of time, 
for his work was not a third part advanced, 
then it struck a fourth time. He was 
appalled ; every limb seemed palsied ; 
and the mould slipped out of his nerve- 
less hand . With the calmness of despair, 
be listened to the clock, until it com- 
pleted the full hour of twelve 5 the knell 
then vibrated on the air, lingered, and 
died away. To sport with the solemn 
hour of midnight, appeared too bold an 
undertaking, even for the powers of 
darkness. However, be drew out his 
watch, looked, and behold! it was no 
more than half past eleven. 

Recovering his courage, and now fully 
steeled against all fresh illusions, he 
resumed his labours with energy. Pro- 
found quiet was all around him,— dis- 
turbed ouly at intervals by the owls that 
made a low mutteriug, and now and then 
rattled the skulls and bones together. 
All at once a crashing was heard in the 
bushes. The sound was familiar to the 
experienced hunter's ears ; he look round ; 
and as he expected, a wild boar sprang 
out and rushed up to the circle. " This," 
thoaght William, M is no deceptiou ;" 
and he leaped up, seixed his gun, and 
snapped it hastily at the wild beast ; but 
uo spark issued from the flint : he drew 



bis hanger ; but the bristly monster, like 
the carriage and horses, soared far above 
bim into the air and vanished. 

William, thus repeatedly baffled, now 
hastened to bring up the lost time. 
Sixty bullets were already cast : be looked 
up ; and suddenly the clouds opened, 
and the moon again threw a brilliant 
light over the whole country. Just then 
a voice was beard from the depths of the 
forest, crying out, in great agitation*— 
"William ! William!" Itwaa the voice 
of Kate. William saw her issue from 
the bushes, and fearfully look round her. 
Behind her panted the old woman, 
stretching her withered spidery arms 
after the flying girl, and endeavouring to 
catch hold of her floating garments. 
Katharine now collected the last remains 
of her exhausted strength for flight : at 
that moment, the old wooden-leg stepped 
across her path ; for an instant it checked 
bar speed, and then the old bag caught 
her with Jier bony bands. William could 
contaiu himself no longer : he threw the 
mould with the last bullet out of his 
hands, and would have leaped out of the 
circle: but just then the clock struck 
twelve ; the fiendish vision had vanished ; 
the owls threw the skuUs and bones 
confusedly together, and flew away; 
the fire went out; and William sank 
exhausted to the ground. 

Now came up slowly a horseman upon 
a black horse. He stopped at the 
effaced outline of the magic circle, and 
spoke thus : " Thou hast stood thy trial 
well ; what wo u Id's t thou have of me ? n 

" Nothing of thee, nothing at all," said 
William , " what I want — I have pre- 
pared for myself." 

"Aye; but with my help: therefore 
part belongs to me." 

" By no means, by no means : I bar- 
gained for no help ; I summoned thee 
not." 

The horseman laughed scornfully; 
"Thou art bolder, said lie, " than such 
as thou are wont to be. Take the balls 
whic|} thou hast cast; sixty for thee, 
three fur me : the sixty go true, the three 
go askew : all will be plain, when we 
meet again." 

William averted his face : "I will 
never meet thee again," said he,—" leave 
me." * 

"Why turnest thou away ?" said the 
stranger, with a dreadful laugh : dost 
know me ?" 

" No, no"— said William, sbodderiag : 
I know thee not ! 1 wish not to know 
thee. Be thou who tbou mayest, Wave 
me !" 

(To he coneimded in mar next, J 
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VERSES WRITTEN FOR A 
CELTIC CLUB. 



tatoinal. 



THE snuny south may boast of bowers. 

Of richer fruit, and rarer flowers, — 

But where's the land more graced tbao ours, 

With great and ancient ancestry f 

What nation now that own* a name, 

Of fort her, and of fairer lame, 

Than that from wheuce we claosmeu came. 

Beneath the north's cold cauopy ? 

On eastern earth, o'er western wave, 
The tyrant toils the swarthy slave ; 
But there the beauteous and the brave, 

abide in lore and liberty. 

Though spare the soil, and cold tbe clime, 
Where Morveo's mountains soar sublime ; 
Untamed by tempest, and by time, — 

Or by tbe hand of husbandry ! 

Tet mid tuone mountains bleak and blue, 
Are born and bred the strong and true, 
Who wear tbe web of maoy a hue. 

And crested cap of chivalry. 

At chieftain's call, there every one 

At battle stands, iu valour's van, 

For king — for couutry— end for clan — 

And clasp the claymore cleverly ! 

Can we forget thee, Scotia, then!— 

Forget oar kindred of the glen,— 

Thy mountain mains— thy mountain men— 

And each tond scene of infancy 1 

Ban we forget thy hills of heath. 

Where first our bosoms filled with breath 1 

Mdl never, till the day of death. 

Loved land of our nativity i 

And never shall the shade of shame, 
By us bedim thy splendid oame— 
Unsullied shall oar fathers* fame, 

Pass to our proud posterity ! 
DONALD DHU. 

SKETCHES AT A WATERING 
PLACE. 

No. III. CRICKET. 

1 think the "pressure of idleness" 
is greater upon tbe gentlemen loungers 
at a Watering-place, than on the female 
part of the community : we have gene- 
rally an excuse for sauntering to some 
shop or other, and if that fails, have an 
excellent antidote to ennui, in onr needles. 
Now, when tbe accustomed rides are 
over, tbe poor gentlemen nave no alter- 
native, but the backgammon board, or 
tbe billiard- table. The billiard-table, 
indeed, was a most excellent lounge, but 
of this I suppose they would have been 
tired at last, had not some happy genius 
invented cricket. Tbe proposal was 
eagerly adopted, and as we bad not a 
sufficient number of knights of the bat 
in our Hotel, au embassy was seot to one 
of the rival houses, requesting them to 
unite. 

But now difficulties arose r the mes- 



sage was not delivered in due form to 
the president ; and their sovereign lord, 
jealous of his dignity, hinted, *.* that the 
communication ought to have come- 
direct from our president to him ;" but 
considering that it was by an a m bas t w- 
dress that the invitation was sent, it was 
carried nem. am. that dignity should 
give way to gallantry, and six heroes 
volunteered to exhibit their prowess, i . 
Preliminaries thus happily adjusted, 
the ground choseu, bats and balls pro* 
cured, and the ladies invited to attend, 
we all waited in anxious expectation 
that the next day would prove tine. 
And fine indeed it was; no envious 
clouds threatened rain, the sun was not 
too bot, the wind not too high, and the 

{'round was gay with equipages : the 
adies all looked pleased, even those who 
did not understand tbe game ; now, I do, 
at least sufficiently to interest me greatly : 
I know when a ball is well stopped— 
when a player ought to have been caught 
out,— enjoy every good hit, aud had rather 
see a good cricket match, than the best 
horse- race I was ever present at. Mem, 
1 never saw tbe Doncaster St. Leger. 

As this was not an opposition match,' 
but only a trial of skill, we could rejoice 
in the display of it, let it be from whom 
it might, but yet we could not help 
having our favourites. There was ' H. 
always active, always merry, seemed 
more in bis element on the cricket 
ground than any where else : bin 
compact figure seemed just suited to 
tbe exercise,— always in motion-— now 
springing on one side to catch a ball, 
now bending to watch tbe wicket; for 
this was the vocation in which he parti- 
cularly excelled : woe betide tbe unfor- 
tunate batter if he went au inch beyond 
his allowed dominions: down went his 
stumps in an instant. Once indeed his* 
over-anxiety led him into a sad scrape : 
our champion, in slow bowling, had aimed 
a capital stroke, the ball was advancing 
quickly upon the wicket, another instant 
and he would have been bowled out, 
when some fatality possessed H— , be 
stumped the wicket and tbe batter 
escaped. 

Then Capt. E, he was rightly termed* 
" the indefatigable," in whatever office 
he was seen ; as master of the ceremonies 
in a ball-room, at whist, at cricket, still 
be was indefatigable; on excellent 
batter, a very good bowler, and more 
active in fielding, than many of his 
younger competitors. But it was in* 
fielding, that our party failed a little s 
there was not a sufficient number to fill 
all points, so some of tbe strong balls 
went over tbe road amongst tbe specta- 
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JULIA j 
A SKETCH FROM REAL LIFE. 

(Concluded from page 204. J 

. Thb sequel of the* acts of depravity 
and guilt was no leas fatal to the beautiful 
but frail Mrs. , who being, in coo- 
»eqaeoce of her husband's ejopement^ 
deprived of pecuniary resources) and not 
inclined so follow or share Us fate in a 
foreign country, accepted aa offer, that 
was shortly after made be*, of living 
with a man of fashion. Supported by Ins 
liberality, her extravagance now became 
unbounded; but ber reign of pleasure 
was short. Tired of ber charms, be 
quieted his mistress In a few weeks, and 
left bar wholly destitute of future sup- 
port. One Viver succeeded another, tin 
ber abandoned conduct soon reduced 
her to a state of poverty, misery, and 
contempt : her health had likewise been 
considerably impaired, and without 
making one coiiimeodaWe effort to gain 
a livelihood by industrious means, she 
sunk from poverty to guilt, and at length 
attempted to retrieve her fortunes by a 
deed of unexampled wickedness and 
cruelty. She had a daughter !— a beau* 
tiful girl of sixteen, in whose countenance 
every sweet and gentle virtue was pour- 
trayed) the bloom of health waa snavkew 
on her features, and sensibly evinced 
Uself in her every action. But alas ! 
how often are the children of promise, 
doomed, in the spring of life, to mourn 

their blossoms blasted m the bod ! 

Upon this maiden flower, just expand- 
ing into bloom, fell the rude storm of 
adversity, 

And like the tyrtDBOu breathing of the north. 
Shook all its bads from Mowing—— 

Julia! it was mioe tq ate thee but 
once! yet pity still cherishes tender 
recollection of that interview. Thy 
modest grief! the dignified serenity thst 
sat on thy brow on this trying occasion ! 
could I witness these, and not participate 
in thy sorrows ?— Sincerely did I share 
dm.. «•« hiv<« ■■»■«•«« B «i wv them ; and so lasting Is the impression 
angling! No angler cee he a of injured excellence, that revolving 



tors ; then how the notches increased ! 
F. was one of our best batters, a good- 
humoured creature, handsome and yet not 
conceited jno wonder he was a favourite. 
There is Mac ; his tafl light figure tells 
weft in fielding, he clears the ground 
with a few steps : and L— , I must 
acknowledge bis merits, though be is 
from the rival boose. 

But see there is one goln^ in, in whose 
success 1 feel great pride, and successful 
be generally is in all games of skill. 
See his fellow batters are dropping off, 
one bv one* yet he remains in, and has 
gained more off hts own bat than any 
one, F— , E— > H— not excepted. Ah, 
he is caught out at last ! But J can 
almost forgive the general clap, that 
saluted that fortunate catch, as it pro- 
claimed their consciousness of his supe- 
riority. 

Well, I think this cricket is a 
eutertammedt to all* spectators as r 
as exhibitors, and I hope they will play 
again. Bat there is the first dinner-belu 
and as cricket, important as it is, must 
give way to dinner, we will proclaim a 
truce till to-morrow. META, 



LORD BYRON'S OPINION OF 
ISAAC WALTON, 

Till sentimental savage, whom it is 
• mode to quote (amongst the novelists) 
to shew their sympathy for Innocent 
■ p orts and old songs, teaches us how to 
new up frogs, and break their legs by 
may of experiment, in addition to the art 
of angling, the eruelest, the coldest, and 
aim stupidest of preiended sports. They 
may talk about the beauties of nature, 
but the angler merely thinks of hat dish 
offish*, behaano lcamreto take his eyes' 
from off the streams, and a single bite is 
worth to him more than all the scenery 
around. Besides, some fish bite beet on 
4 rainy day. The whale, the shark, and 
the tunny fishery* have somewhat of noble 
and perilous in them j even net-fishing, 
trawling, doe. are more humane and use- 



good man 

"One of the best men I ever knew •,— 
as humane, delicate minded, generous, 
and excellent a creature aa any in the 
worloVwas an angler t true, he angled 
with painted flies, and would have been 
Incapable of the extravagances of I. 
Walton." Thenboveaddition was made 
by a friend in reading over the MS.— 
"Audi alteram partem"— I leave it to 
cewnterbalancemyown observation. 

lk>» JVAg, C. XIII. 



years nave not been able to efface thy 
image from my mind. 
Tuis artless, exemplary girl, had been 

S laced in a seminary, far from ber 
lother's contaminating sight : lyre she 
dwelt In peace, improving daily nj every 
virtue and accomplishment that could 
adorn her sex. The mother, meantime, 
distressed in her circumstances, in pro- 
portion to the decay of those charms 
wfiicb now failed to procure her admi- 
rers, resolved for a pecuniary toasidc- 
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ration, to sacrifice her too lovely daughter 
at the same shrine of prostitution to 
which, she had herself been led a willing 
.s/jetim. The thought was do sooner 
entertained than executed. She quitted 
the habitation of misery and contempt, 
and, like an infernal demon* enteral 
the abode of innocence and peace. Jul** 
was claimed, and carried, unresis ting and 
unknown, to her mother's dwelling $ who 
baring, through the means of a common 
pander of rice, obtained the promise of 
a large sum from an abandoned repro- 
bate, to whom her daughter was to be 
sacrificed, disclosed the plan, cloaked 
under the false garb and specious mask 
of pleasure, to her own offspring. From 
so infamous a proposal, even thus 
coloured and disguised, the virtuous, 
innocent Julia shrank, as at the sight of 
a basilisk. From arguments and entrea- 
ties her mother proceeded to threats, in 
ease a compliance 'should not be given 
within the period of a few days. Neither 
the prayers nor tears of her virtuous 
daughter, in the mean time, made the 
smallest impression on the obdurate heart 
and debased mind of the vicious parent. 
A sense of filial dutv prevented the suffer- 
ing Julia from aisolosing the horrid ' 
scheme in agitation. The debauched 
dotard, who, by dint of bribery, was to 
triumph over such virtue, saw her in 
this trying situation, and was just medi- 
tating to seize upon bis prey, when, with 
fearful steps, she flew for relief to a 
former friend of her father's. She men- 
tioned not her situation such as it was- 
te dreadful alternative that awaited her 
-~tbe brink of ruin on which she stood— 
hut only solicited to be reinstated in her 
former residence, where she might once 
more find happiness in retirement. This 
was readily promised, but, alas! too late 
to prevent the catastrophe that ensued. 
Julia returned home,-— but to what a 
hosne ! a fiend awaited her arrival ! she 
had to encounter immediate infamy, dis- 
honour, and ruin 1 1 ■ H er e let me draw a 
veil over the melancholy history; suffice 



sight, and, peraft of reason, rushed un- 
bidden into the presence of her Maker ! 
Poor Julia !— and shall a deed committed 
in the hour when reason was overpowered 
by the phrenzy of despair, cancel the 
purity of thy life, unmarked almost by 
error ? Ah, no ! the many acts of virtue 
thou hast dooe shall plead for thee at the 
throne of mercy, and there mayst thou 
still look down and witness the tear of 
sympathy I shed on (by sorrows and un- 
timely fate. Peace to thy manes !-*- 
sweet Julia. 



THE CAMACH. * 



ayItl3iH«I. 

YE men of the mountain* — ye clam men of Cm!— 

Ye torn who inherit the souls of your tires I 
Come clad in the garb to the game of the Gael, 
While the peal of the pibroch your highland 
seal fires : 
Come on to the contest— range side agaimt 
•las— 
No dirk or claymore withdraw from the 
sheath. 
But clasp ye your clubs— strive with pleasure 
and pride, 
To be the best men in the sport of the heath. 

11 We are far from the laud whew ear fofefcthers" 

dwelt-* 
We are far from the land where our being 
be*au; 
But fondly we feel what our forefathers felt— 

The love and the pride of oar country and ckvs. 
Their fame, as their feelings, their children 
' shall cherish, 

And down to our oApriag the bfrtk-rfffht 
bequeath; * 8 

And their sports, as their spirit, with us shall 
not peritfb, 
Our ancient amusememV-the sport of the 



How oft echo-tenanted ravines and rocks, 
Have rung a response to onr highhuid 
" Hunch!" 
As bounded the ball from the strength of our 
strokes, 
By conflicting Camanacbs sent to and fro. 
And here on this plain, by the bfiuk of the 
Thames, 
With hearts yet unchanged— and unchanging 
till death! • 

We will keep in good usage our national games. 
As if we were still on the hills of the heath. 



it (o add. that Julia, in the hour of do- °L oft L w ? ba(f « tri »' d * ll £ ^-c**"*^ ground. 
ep£; ^*Z* ^!o^ed!ana: left £ Wuh the nymphs of the North, to the piper's 

her distracted thoughts, sought refuge in 
soother and a better world. Hers had 



not been a fife of pleasure, but it had 
bean a life of peace and innocence; 
could then her unsullied mind bear up 
against the stigma of rice, the scorn of 
mm severely rirtaaae, of such whose 
hearts bad never possessed half her in- 
nate modesty and worth, yet to whose 
slights and contumely she must hare 
been hourly exposed ? Her soul shrunk 
from the prospees} urged by despair, 



loud lay I 
And this floor wHl we foot, while the bagpipe 
shall soond, 
With womea as lovely to look on as they ! • "* 
Then come to the contest, " Commaln n'an fior 
Gael !•• 
O! tear oof foal weather— nee far blow, or 
for breain. 
Your Caraanachs quit till the triumph shoot-* 
"Haler* 
Tramps truce for a while to thslsports of the 
beVth. DON4JLD DHU. 

* The Camaeb, or Sbinuieor Ablatio as it I* 
designated in the lowlands of Scotland, dinar" 

only from the game of foot-ball, in^Bngland, in 

........ .... - . .._ ^ nr ^. — . 



_ . (hat, hi the latter, the feet perform the functions 

h hurried from her mother's blasting of the camaeh, or dub, adopted ay lbs former. 
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THE RUINED CITY. 
SKETCH THE FIRST. 



(Original. 
I am indebted for the ideas of this little 
poem, to a beautiful description of the 
ruins of the city of Bijanagur, s - — 



Were marshalled on the fatal plain ; 
Made captive by the rebel host, 
His crown, his life, his kingdom lost.— 
Who would have deemed, that this frir 

land 
Would bow beneath a stranger band, 
Whose state was in its infancy, 
When this was towering proudly free ? 



interesting work entitled " Sketches of Then this fair city well might claim, 
India." This city, which was founded in Of Pride and Victory, the name ; 
1336, was first called the City of Science, Then turban'd crowds were waad'nag 



btit as it rose in strength and splendour, 
that of Victory. The five princes of the 
Deccan united their forces to overthrow 
Ibis capital, about the year 1564. 

1 climbed the mountains lofty brow, 
And looked around, on what is now 
A ruined city : piles of stone, 
By bush and giant-grass o'ergrown, 
Aud falleu temples, mark the place, 
The glory of the Hindoo race.— 
City of Victory ! still we see 
Remains of splendour gone, in thee! 
And as we pass, our footsteps fall 
On tablet— pillar— capital.— 



here, 

Where now amid the ruins drear, 
A stranger looks with pitying gaze, 
On these remains of former days. 

META. 



MYRTLE LEAVES. 
By 7. W. £e%. 

IN our last we had the pleasure of 
presenting our readers with two extracts 



S=5E=EK^— * &.%™ZZTJ?r£iJ£ 



Marbles, with sculptured history fraught, 
O'er which we pass with silent tread, 
Are traces of thy grandeur fled. 
That temple stands so lone and fair,— 
Where are the crowds that worshipped 

there? 
All, all are gone, and silent now, 
Where once was paid the solemn vow, 
Save when some modern pilgrims trace, 
With holy zeal, this sacred place. 
How oft its sculptured walk have rung 
With snouts from those who gladly 

sprung, 
Eager to drag the ponderous load, 
On which was placed their idol god.— 
Those lofty columns yet remain, 
But who beneath their shade recliue? 
No lofty Rajah wanders there, 
No sacred Brahmin kneels in prayer. 
He that is scorned by high-born race, 
The humble Ryot, owns the place 
Where once a monarch on his throne 
Gave laws to lands he deemed his own. 
Where now the banyan's branches wave, 
Has crouched in awe, some timid slave : 
The jeweiPd turban glittered there, 
Where only hangs the dew-drop fair ; 
Beneath that tamarind's dark shade, 
Perchance some beauteous girlhas stray 'd. 
Now from the brake, on glittering wings, 
And startling rush, the peacock springs : 
That was the harem's bound, but there— > 
Is only seen the tiger's lair. 
City of Victory ! when in pride 
Thy monarch to the battle hied, 
When from thy walls in pomp he passed, 
How little recked he 'twas the last ; 
His thousand elepnauts in vain 



ethiug wrong appear* 



the specimens we have given, any further 
comment on our part is needless ; except 
that we heartily wish the author of 
"Myrtle Leaves" every success these 
beautiful poems deserve. In bidding 
adieu to Mr. Kelly, we cannot do better 
than subjoin 

THE FAREWELL. 
TO»*» 

AH ! could 1 then, could I then bid the* fare- 
well! 
No, no, lorely girl, ■ 
in it. 

Or why does it sound on my heart like a knell! 
Why coald I not bid thee farewell emy 
minute 1 
Yel dearest. I could, and how sweet wonld the 
sound be, 
Of farewell, if wbisper'd to meet thee egam ; 
To meet thy pure love in the charms that sur- 
round thee. 
And know that my passiso is breafta'd nst a 
▼sin! 
And oh! I conld love thee, yes, love, though 

rejected t ^, 

Like Adam, when sadly from Paradise dmee. 
To gate on his home ^t^Ato***** *}f~i 



8o could 1 gate on thee, my Bden, ■ 

And when for someSrival, your colds** 

My lore, ss trsiisgressinr, annoy lag, am 
wold 1 once be refresh'* by the dew of your 
kisses, 
sure I should sweetly transgress, dear. 



Shouli 



sure I 
again. 



For in my fond bosom eternally lies 
A feeliog •pell-bound, bat 1 cannot tell whe- 
ther _ 

•Tit cbarro'd by thy lip, or the star of thine em 
But 1 know that 'twill make me adore Aea 



forever. 
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ROSEDALE AND TO TENANTS. 



tlT 



saved tome thirty pounds, at the expense 
of making half bit rooms mere nutshells, 



Street, Drury Lane. It is of pewter, and 
wottkl bold nearly a quart, ale measure 5 
the engraving appears to have been ex- 
ecuted with some instrument ill adapted 
to the purpose, but is exceedingly well 

*""• Yoar* J. C. 

Red lion Square. 



' 7V> the Editor of the Portfolio, 

Sin, # and the whole house uicurably damp— 

It may not be generally known to your fo nothing of the inconvenience of 

readers, that one of those many cups, the ^ many aptrtm€l |ti which were erected 
ornamental engraving of which amused M aflcr-thou ghts, the addendaof the work, 
tfc«eelebratedBttftmTwiieA,whilebuned ^ ^ . |0 ^ come at by outside 
in a prison, is now exhibited for sale in p^^™ ^ French window-doors. Se- 
the window of a pawnbroker m »»»•«» ^ndly, that necessary part of atwe-etory 
. ~ . ___ 1* .»^^«-»«. .mi manlionj tbe rtaircase, was utterly for- 
gotten by architect, proprietor, and build- 
er, and never missed by any person, till, 
the ladder being one day taken away at 
the dinner-hour, an Irish labourer acci- 
dentally left behind was discovered by the 
workmen on their retufn perched like a 
bird 011 the top of the roof, he having 
taken the method of going up the chim- 
ney as the quickest way of getting down. 
This adrenture occasioned a call for the 
staircase, which was at length inserted 
by the by, and is as much like a step- 
ladder in a dark corner as any thing well 
can be.« Thirdly and lastly, this beautiful 
abode is most thoroughly inconvenient 
and uncomfortable. In the winter one 
may have as much protection in the hol- 
low of a tree^-cold, gusty, sleety, wet, 
—snow threatening from above hkeiB 
avalanche, —water gushing from below 
like a fountain,— a house of card paper 
would be the solider refuge ; in the ram- 
mer it is proportionably close and not, 
giving little shade and no shelter j and 
all the year round it is over-done with 



tt*e ftpfcit of #e ©awinw* 
ROSEDALE AND ITS 
TENANTS. 
( From the New Monthly Magazine J 
, About ten years ago tbe sober mono- 
tony of the quiet country neighbourhood 
in which 1 nave passed the greater part 
of my life, was enlivened by the erection 
of one of the prettiest cottages that ever 
sprang into existence in brick or on 
paper. All strangers go to see Rosedale, 
and few « cots of spruce gentility" are so 
well worth seeing. Fancy a low irregular 
white rough-cast building thatched with 

reeds, covered with roses, clematis, and a jj tDe ycar rouna 11 is orcr-wn« w.*» 
passion-flowers, standing on a knoll of frippery and finery, a toy-shop in action, 
line turf aniids flower-beds and shrubbe- a Brobdiguagian babyhouse. Every room 
riesandis»gnificentdm.,backe4byan - -- -"— «— - 

abrupt hill, and looking over lawny fields 
to a green common : which is intersected 
by a gay high road, dappled with ponds 
of water, and terminated by n pretty 
village edging off into rich woodlands: 
imagine this picture of a place tricked 
out with ornaments of all sorts, conser- 
vatories, roseries, rustic seats, American 



is in 
full 



n masquerade : the saloon Cnraese, 
■•1 of jars, and mandarins and pagodas; 
the library Egyptian, all covered with 
hieroglyphics, and swarming with furni- 
ture, crocodiles, and sphynxes. Only 
think of a crocodile couch and a spbynx 
eofa ! They sleep in Turkish tents, and 
dine iu a Gothic chapel. Now English 
Mies and gentlemen in their everyday 

... i: I— ....* mJf nlai*« 



vatories, rosenes, rusne scaun, aiu«iv«» \*foe* ana geniMvien m m™ ^«j«-, 

borders, Gothic dairies, Spanish hermit- apparel look exceedingly out of place 

ages, and flowers stuck as close as pins amon g 8UC h mummery. The rotume 

upon a pincushion, with every thing, in won » t d^t fe not in keeping. Besides, 

short, that might best become the walls tDe proprietors themselves are apt to get 

of an exhibition-room, or the back scene lifted from one seene to another, and all 

of a play : conceive the interior adorned man „er of anomalies are tbe consequence, 

in a style of elegance still more fanciful, The mitered chairs and screens of the 



and it will hardly appear surprising that 
this * unique byeu," as the advertise- 
ments call it, should seldom want a te- 
nant. Tbe rapid succession of these oc- 
cupiers is the more extraordinary matter. 
Every body is willing to come to Rose- 
dale, but nobody stays. . . . '. 

In the first place it has the original sin 
of most ornamented cottages, that of be- 
ing built on the foundation and within the 
walls of a real labourer's dwelling 5 by 
which notable piece of economy the owner 



chapel, so very upright and tall, and 
carved and priestly, were mixed up odd- 
ly enough with the squat Chinese bonses j 
whilst by some strange transposition, a 
pair of nodding mandarins figured 
amongst the Egyptian monsters, and by 
tbe aid of their supernatural ugliness, 



• This 
iimilar aeci„— - 
Madame d'Arblay 



foreetfuloe*s it not unexampled. A 
ccident it ttid to have happened to 
d'Arblay in the erection of a cottage 



C5? <*« .ss&v; wtaSMi. <*.. 



LUge 
DiUa. 
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>THil SPIRIT OF THE MAGAZINES, 



Then the room 
taken up by Ukj various koickuackery, 
the «u»rned end unnemeabie generation 
of genumwe I It always seimed to me to 
esquire more housemaids than the bouse 
wonid k>W, And the same witb the 
ewtdea. Yon are an begirt with garlands 
and festoons, flower* above and flowers 
below, that you walk about under a per. 
petual aaaae ef trespass, of taking care, 
of able* inieehier, now bobbing against 
a sjweetbriar, in which rencontre you 
have the wont; now flapped against by 
a woodbine, to the discomfiture of both 
parties ; now revenging all your wrongs 
by tripping up am unfortunate balsam; 
■ b on nets, coats-kirts, and flounces in 
equal peril! The very gardeners step 
pngerly, aad Uck their aprons tightly 
round them, before they venture into that 
lair demesne of theirs, which is, so to say* 
overpeopled, la short, Rosedale is a 
place to look at rather than to live hi 
-~* fact which will be received without 
assents by some scores of tenants, by the 
proprietor of the County Chronicle, who 
keeps the advertisement of this "matchless 
villa" eemrtaotly set, to his no small 
emolument, and hy the neighbourhood 
at large, to whom the succession of new 
foots, new liveries, and new equipages 
driving about our rustic lanes, and some* 
limes occupying a very tasty pew in our 
vilhgeu&arch, has loog supplied a souvce 
of conversation as constant aod a* various. 
as the weather. 
The first person who ascertained, by 
- painful experiment, that Rosedeie was 
uainnamtaale, was the proprietor, a aim* 
pie yaoeg nsan from the next town, who 
unluckily took it into his bead thai he 
had a taste for architecture and landscape* 
gardening, and so forth) and falling into 
the heads of a London upholsterer and a 
country nurseryman, assisted by a scene 
painter from one of the theatres, pro- 
duced the effort of genius that I have en- 
deavoured to describe. At the end of a 
month he found that nobody could live 
there; and with the advice of the nursery* 
usee, the upholsterer, and the sccoe- 
peioser, began to talk of improving and 
rebuilding, and new modelling ; nay be 
actually weak so far as to send for the 
kwicklpycrwbut, fortunately for oar man 
of taste, he had a wile, and she and the 
bills stopped the complaints and the iia- 
provemeat*, sent her spouse back to his 
roomy comfortable red-brick house in 
the market piece at B. ■ ■, drew up a 
.flaming advertisement, and turned the 
grumbling occupant into a thriving land- 
lord. Lucky for him was the day on 
which William Tasty, Esq. married Miss 
Bridget Smith, second daughter of Mr. 



Samuel Smithy attorney at law! And 
lucky for Mr. Samuel Smith was the 
hour in which he acquired a aon-iavlew, 
more profitable in the article of leases 
then the two lords to whom he acted as 
steward, both pat together! 

First on the Ust was a bride and bride- 
groom, come to spend the firsts* nsoeths 
of their nuptials m this sweet reasmsaeat, 
They arrived towards the latter earn of 
August, with a greet retinue of servos**, 
horses, dogs, andcarriajres, weH bedecked 
with bridal fhvours. The very pointers 
had white ribbons found then? necks, to 
splendid was their rejoiciug; and had 
each, as we were credibly informed, eaten 
a huge slice of wedding- cake when the 
happy couple returned from church. The 
bride, whom every body except myself 
called plain, and whom I thought pretty, 
had been a great heiress, aad married for 
love the day she name of age. She was 
slight of form, and pale of complexion, 
with a provision or brown hah*, mud 
haaei eyes, a sweet smile* a soft voice, 
and an air of modesty that clang about 
her like a veiL 1 never saw a more 
loveabte creature. He wee dark and 
taH, and stoat and bold, with an assured 
yet gentlemanly air, a lead voice, a coo- 
Went manner, and a real passion for 
shooting. They stayed just a fortnight, 
during which time he contrived to get 
warned off half the manors in the neigh- 
bourhood, and cut down the finest elm on 
the lawn, one wet morning, to open a 
view of the high road. 1 hope the mar- 
riage has turaod oat happy, for she was a 
sweet gentle creature, 1 used to see her 
leaaiag over the gate, watching his re* 
turn from shooting, with snob a fond pa- 
tience! And her bound to meet him when 
he did appear I And the pretty coaxing 
friayfalness with which she patted and 
chkWhe#fi-/aSta^<kej»!0»,lbopeshe 
is happy! but 1 rear, I fear. 

Next succeeded a couple from India, 
before wham floated reports, golden and 
gorspous as the clouds si sunset. Inex- 
haustible rsrh si profuse expenditure; 
tremeadons ostentation; unheard-of lnx> 
nry ; ortolans; becaficee *, French beans 
at Christmas; green peas at Easier; 
strawberries all the year round; a chariot 
aad six; twelse black footmen; aad 
parrots and monkeys beyond aH cenot : 
—these were amongst the most moderate 
of the rtisnoars that preceded them; and 
every idle person in the village was pre- 
paring to be a hanger-on, and every shop- 
keeper in B. on the lookout for a cus- 
tomer, when up drove a quieUlooking 
old gentkmaa in a poney-cart* with 
n qnje4.hmkiag old lady at bxi side, 
and took pwssesstoo, their retinue fal- 
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lowing ip a hack po*t-cbntse. Whether 
the writs of tfris eastern CYoesus corres- 
ponded with hit modest iebpt or his mag- 
nificent reputation^ webad pot time to dis- 
cover, ahbough from certain indications I 
conceive that much might be said on both 
aides. They arrived in tbe middle of a 
ine October, while the Chma roses cover- 
ed tbe waRs, and the China asters, and 
Dahlias, and fascia* and geraniums in 
fell Wow, gave a summer brilliancy to 
the lawn ; bat scarcely had a pair of 'su- 
perb Common Prayer- books, bound iu vet- 
vet, and a Bible with gold clasps, entered 
In possession of the pew at Church, before 
there « came a frost, a nipping frost,* 
which turned theChina asters and tbe China 
roses brown, the Dahlias and geraniums 
black, and the nabob and tbe nabobess 
bine. They disappeared the next day, 
and have never been seen or heard of 
since. 

fTo be continued.) 

LUTHER'S RING,. 

AN HISTORICAL TALB FROM 

THE GERMAN. 
(From Me Bunpean MhgaxkneJ 

Whitsunday, ip the year 1551, was 
drawing: to a close, as two travellers 
approached the Saxon village of Rose, 
The evening rays of the sua. shone 

Cilder and more delightfully upon the 
ight grceq of the woods and meadows, 
yet the warmth of tbe weather, and tbe 
length of their journey, had pretty well 
exhausted the strength and spirits^f the 
wapderers. 

Tbe younger of the two was Justus. 
Hergott, a son of tbe bookseller of that 
name in Leipsic ; be bad been educated 
hitherto by bis maternal uncle, the 
{amous professor and poet Eoban Hesse, 
of Erfurt, and was now sent by him, 
noder tbe escort of his /cmu/iir, the 
honest Nicholas Pharetratus* to tbe 
pew academy at Pforta, in order to pre, 
rare himself there for His future studies. 
The youth, though scarcely seventeen 
years of age, was of a noble appearance, 
and possessed a figure tall and command? 
log, combining the eracefulpess and 
agility of youth, with the strength and 
vigour belonging to maturer years. His 
rich light-brown hair fell in smooth and 
natural ringlets upon his well-sbape4 
shoulders 5 a flat sky-blue cap, decorated 
with a gold tassel, shaded a forehea4 
finely vaulted, and a pair of dark but 
agreeable eyes; of a similar colour 
was his short German coat of broad 
cloth* upon which a fine aud snow-white 
shirt collar fell from his bars and 
nervous neck; his tight hand rested 



n,pon a trusty thorn, in which a 1 
sword was concealed. 

With light an4ba4rtysJe##thBy#*„ 
ful pedestrian ojesceodfxl tbe lull, and 
passed over the long bridge which csoaans 
the&uU, while bis companion* oparaseid 
with the weight of a wtsll-fiUe<J tsasdlins; 
bag, followed at a slacker paee, and with 
deep-drawn inspirations. 

The tint gUnce at Master Nicholas 
informed yon of bis often. The gvave 
sallow countenance of a man of thirty, 
dry yet free from wrinkles \ taw meek, 
half-closed eyes, the bead somewhat in- 
clined, and attached to a meagre body, 
all combined with the Mack thread-hare 
garb of a student, the low-slapped hat 
resting upou straight black hair, the 
dark blue blockings and thick-soled shoes, 
to announce a spiritual and corporeal 
servant, admirer and follower of the 
erudite college potentate. 

Both of tbe wanderers, however, an* 
peered to tbe poetical beholder like 
Psyche* who would fain flit away en 
silken pinions to the hi ighter regions of 
hope, were she not restrained and weighed 
down by the s^oseeru particles of her 
earthly nature. 

" See, Pharetratus* a resting place 
beckons us," said the youth, stopping an 
instant to wipe the perspiration from his 
brow, « ao4 that sball be the limit ef 
your escort \ only a few steps farther* 
and we will drink tereweU in a eap of 
wine, while I pay you my beast y thanks 
for your kindness and attention* which 
I hope one day to. have it w my power 
to reward." 

" As it nleasetb thee, my dear Jnsftns,? 
answered Nicholas* "though 1 thank I 
bad better bear thee epmstany to thai 
asylum of knowledsje, as it ia called* and 
make my reverence to the rector Panune 
Melhorino, as well as bear hhn the 
peetingaof my lUustrissju^etltetiseimi. 
My commission will tfcsa be fully and 
faithfully executed," 

"No, up, Mr. Niche**," returned 
Justus briskly ; " theoJd i not be ashamed*, 
think you, such, a hole young feUaw ea 1 
am* ta be delivered safe into my master's 
hands, like a boy sent to school for the 
fo^Ume?" 

u And should I not afford nee scene 
for the witticiama of the Uttle eimeai /" 
"No, in<M j foe that nrnttct, I might 
very well have come the whole distance 
from Erfurt hither eJpee, but I respected 
my uncle's wish* and you. wittingly 
shared with me the fatigue, and burthen 
of tbe journey." 
" But may no^ a name sjn s fy sjs ie , an 

accident perhap s " 

"ifcwcan, Ur" saidtli 
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rupting him. "From this place to 
Pforta can scarcely be half an hour's 
walk : 1 can easily carry my knapsack 
that distance. -The Bible which it coo- 
tains is a spiritual safeguard, and the 
dirk in my stick, aided by my little skill 
in fencing, will protect me from earthly 
molestation. Rest you awhile at the 
ion, and then return to Ruthelsburg to 
take up your night's quarters ; the Cas- 
tillan is my ancle's friend, and you will 
find better accommodation there for 
your wearied limbs than the porter of 
the academy can offer you." 

" As thou wilt, then, my dear young 
master," said Nicholas, perceiving at 
one glance the advantages of this ar- 
rangement; and they now rapidly de- 
scended towards the little village, whose 
salt-works glittered far in the distance, 
overtopping a number of neat little huts, 
and leaning confidently on the beautiful 
bills beyond. 

The nearer, however, our travellers 
approached the inn at the entrance of 
the village, the darker and more care- 
portending grew the countenance of the 
young student, #0 had seldom passed 
the precincts of the University at Erfurt. 
Indeed the scene that was passing before 
them was little suited to Whitsunday. 
The shrill and noisy music of a band of 
people from the salt-mines assailed their 
ears, and bursts of laughter, curses, and 
shouts intermingled, accompanied the 
music. Upon a large sandy space, en- 
circling a fine old oak, whose gigantic 
branches formed its roof, a dozen young 
soldiers were dancing the favourite and 
dangerous sabre dance. Sabres and 
swords were placed around in various 
fanciful forms, and at either end of the 
space allotted to the performance six 
short spears or javelins erected their 
triple poiuted crests. 

The stout-hearted warriors, freed from 
the encumbrance of their boots and 
collars, moved about amidst the glitter- 
ing blades, with naked feet and arms, in 
all the graceful evolutions of the waltz, 
and when arrived at the extremity of the 
ground, a dexterous leap over the spear 
heads must crown their hazardous ex- 
ploits. It was highly pleasing to observe 
with what skill and dexterity the bold and 
well-trained fellows avoided the danger 
which threatened them at every turn, 
without injury to the gracefulness of the 
movement; nevertheless, there sat at 
the foot of the oak two wounded men, 
one of whom, with a wry face, was biud- 
ing up bis bleeding arm, that had been 
pierced with a javelin, while the other 
suffered the lacerated calf of his substan- 
tial leg to.biced afresh, in order, by this 



affectation of indifference, to disarm tbf 
ridicule of the spectators, and to have it 
thought that he cared as little about his 
wound as he did about the fine which the 
laws of the dance obliged him to pay bis 
comrades. 

A number of the neighbouring country 
people were collected to witness the 
pastime *, many a maiden among them, 
with a beating heart, especially at the 
critical moment when her favoured 
swain was preparing to take the leap of 
honour that might cost him his life. 

" Is this Whitsunday in Christian 
Saxony ?" whispered Nicholas, with 
inward wrath , " is it thus that the 
countrymen of the great Luther, cele- 
brate the feast of Pentecost, when he 
has scarcely closed his eyes to behold 
the eternal land of recompense ? Ob, 
did be but see this wickedness, this 
tempting of God, this abomination, bow 
would his just indignation be kindled, 
and his wrath fall upon them like light* 
ning from heaven! But he has gone 
hence too soon, and left his work unfi- 
nished." 

Justus remained a silent spectator of 
the dances, and although he equally felt 
and abhorred the profanation of the 
holiday, yet there arose within him a 
feeling of satisfaction and delight, and he 
felt an interest forthe bold and dexterous 
dancers, who reraiuded him of Rome's 
gladiators, and the Pythian ring-fighters 
of Greece. 

Nearer to the inn tbey found another 
party, but not a whit more piously dis- 
posed : it consisted of elderly soldiers, 
seated at a long oaken table, with white 
jogs before them, playing at landsknecht, 
with a dirty tattered pack of cards. 
Close to the bouse door, at a small table, 
on which a flask of red Naumburger and 
a green goblet were pompously displayed, 
a stripling of a cornet lounged and lolled 
in an arm-chair, amusing himself with 
the servant of the inn, who would gladly 
have withdrawn from bis grasps to be a 
nearer spectator of the dance - r and a 
little on one side, on the declivity of the 
hill, were two Jagers, bivouaciog in the 
grass, under the hornbeams ; one of 
whom, apparently lulled to sleep by the 
harmony of the music and accompani- 
ments before described, lay extended at 
full length upon the ground , wbile his 
comrade, resting bis hands and his chia 
upon his short firelock, watched the 
movementsof the soldiers and the peasants 
with a malicious eye, at the same time 
that be listened, with the attentiou of a 
spy, to the discourse of the corporal at 
the table. 

« Holloa ! what have we here;" ex- 
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daimed one of the cavalry soldiers, as our 
travellers approached; " as I lire, a 
couple of your black-coated gentry, 
parsons or collegians, come to complete 
our party." 

"Silence, jon jackaknapes," cried an 
elderly corporal. " They are from Wit- 
tenborg or Erfurt, whence our salvation 
went out, and belong to toe troops of the 
Gospel, whom it beboveth every good 
soldier to respect as life guards of the 
King of Kings. Come this way, gentle- 
men." And so saying, be made room for 
them at the end of the tables, where the 
sojourners seated themselves with confi- 
dence near their champion. 

u A vesper meal for us, good hostess ! 
cried Justus, in his silver tones j and toe 
old lady immediately echoed his orders to 
ber servant, with "Quick, Kate, and 
attend these civil gentlemen !" 

Kate hastily disengaged herself from 
the tender cornet, soon placed before 
them a plate of delicious white bread, 
with sausages, and then drank to Justus 
out of the pewter jug, curtseying as she 
mtmouocedher«Fro^rto/r 

« Ha 1 ha ! look at the young hussey, 
exclaimed the corporal of the guard, 
laughing. " YouVe good eyes in your 
head, young woman, only they are a 
little too expressive and too apt to fix 
upon a pretty fellow. You forget, in 
your complaisance to that youth, that 
the honour you have just paid him is 
due to the seuior, to bis father, first. 

The girl blushed down to her finger 
nails, and the cornet made a sort of 
fighting face, stretched himself in his 
chair, and then rose to indulge his curio- 
sity by staring at the strangers with gen- 
tlemanly impudence. Master Nicholas, 
however, having fortified himself with a 
copious draught out of the can, took up 
the thread of the discourse, and replied in 
a tone of modesty—" Many thanks for 
your good opinion of me, honest cuiras- 
sier • but, however, you do me too much 
faononr, for I am but a plain, studious, 
aud a faithful famulus, while the father 
of my young companion is a respectable 
man, residing in Leipsic, aud of a very 
rood family.** 

"Of very good family!** said the cor- 
net, mocking him, and leaniug with both 
bis elbows upon the table-, " believe it 
not, brother studio. Were it so, he 
would wear riding boots, and a leather 
bonnet, or a helmet, in lieu of that blue 
nightcap j and instead of traversing the 
country with a wallet on his shoulders, 
like a bourgeois, he would girt a sword 
about his loins, and fight for his country 
and bis prince."— (To be continued J 



(From the Gentleman's Magazine J • 
1 was reminded by the Journal of Sir 
J. Mirick, in p. 226, of the following 
passage in one of the Chamberlain*! 
letters to Sir D. Carleton*, descriptive of 
Sir J. Merick's reception at the Court of 
King James, on his return from Mus- 
covy. 

Nov. 8, 1617^—" This weeke Sir John 
Merickis arrived from Muscovia, where 
he hath been these 3 years and a half, 
aod hath effected his business with good 
approbation. He was yesterday with the 
King, who used him very graciously, and 
had long conference with him. There is 
come au ambassador with *hiro from 
thence, accompanied with 75 persons, to 
the great charge of the company, upon 
whose account they are like to tarry here 
7 or 8 months. 

" He would fain have bad audience 
before the King's going; but his furni- 
ture and some of bis company being not 
yet come to town, the King would not 
stay his leisure, though he has brought 
some presents to his liking, as white 
hawks, live sables, and I know not 
what. , , ,_. 

« Nov. 15.— On Sunday the King en- 
tertained the Muscovian Ambassador, 
who had solemn audience, tho* with great 
confusion, by reason of the throng ; and 
Sir Edward Coke, by what mischance I 
know not, stumbled and fell there before 
all the company. 

" Besides the principal Ambassador, 
there is a Chancellor in commission with 
him, and three other special courtiers, 
that stood covered. Their preseuts were 
carried publickly by their own people, 
and were the greatest that ever came 
from thence •, the very furs being est i ma- 
ted, by those that are skilful, at better 
than 6000/. though some talk of much 
more. There were divers hawks, with 
coats or coverings of crimson sattin, 
and other colours, embroidered with 
pearl ; a rich Persian dagger and knife, 
bows and arrows, Persian cloth of gold, 
with divers other things I remember not; 
The King was very much pleased, and 
the more when he understood that Queen 
Elizabeth never had such a present 
thence.** ^ « « 

Yours, &c . N. R. S. 

• Birch** MSS. in Britiib Museum. 
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THfc BENDfiD feOW. 

f From the New Monthly Magazine.) 

^.'fJW*** lhat Warwas anciently 
Fjciaitaet! in Britain, by messengers in 
different directions throngh the tohd, each 
wwin* ft 6e*f ooto, and that Peace was 
ra ftke manner announced by a bow un- 
strung, and therefore straight. 

• See Cambria* Antiqkttm. 
There was heard the sound of a coining 
*™ "^ r ed bow. 

■J*** was sent through Britain a bea*. 
«"• *nee was pour'd cm the foe winds 
far, 

**,/£? l * f ! d "w «p «« *esign of war. 
" Heard ye not the betHe-hom * 

r**K! Ic ? ¥e tB * «•**■ com! 
We It for the birds of Heaven, 
fiords pwst fla»h,and shields he riven ' 
l*ave ***ihe #iuds to she*-. 
Aim I ere Britain's torf grow red V* 
And the reaper armed like a freeman's 
And the bended bow and the yoke passM 

Take the lakh*. f roni * p^e! 
tet the wolf *o<ree to-day, 
L«ave hint for a nobler prey « 
Let the deer ungall'd sweep by— 
Arm Chee ! firitatfs foeaare nigh!* 
And the hunter arnfd ere his chace was 
done, r on 

At* the bended bow and the voice pass'd 
"Chieftain! quit the joyous feast 1 
Stay not till tne song hath ceased. " 
Though the mead be foaming bright 
Though the fires give ruddy lightT 
W the hearth, and leave the hall- 
Arm thee ! Britain's foes must fall:* 

And the chieftain armband the bora was 

blown, f 

And the bended bow and the yoke pamM 

* Pritice ! thy father's deeds are tott, 

Jn the bower and in the hold ! 

Where the goatherd's lay is sung, 

Where the minstrel's harp is strung ' 

—Foes are on thy native sea— * 

•Give our bards a tale of thee!* 
And the prmce flame arm'd, like afeader'a 
And the beoded bow and tha voice n*^>d 

« Mother! stay thoo not thy boy! 

£« mustlearn the battle's Joy. 

^thy brother words of cheer ! ' 
Maiden! bid thy lover part, 
Bntaiu calls the strong in heart!" 

And the bended bow and the voice pass'd 

on, * 

And the bards made song for a battle won. 
F. R. 
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EXTRAVAGANCE. 
A writer in one of the review* was 

5K2SF.. tl,1 JL he WM iD *■* h*bit of 
duMbktiM literary rep uh tti&n. «tes" 
relied his friend, « and you tnrvt dene 
Hi toffttfogj, that yem have none left 
Joy p<n+94lfr ^ 

BARBARrnToF SYLLA. 
Iti fte civil wars of Marias and Srife. 
the greatest atrocities were aJtenrtett 
committed by both parties. On StfhVi 
return from the east, when undkptried 
master of Rome, he caused about fbar 
tousand soldiers of the opposite Action 
to be massacred neat the temple of 
Jupiter Shttor, trhere the senate was 
then assembled. Alarmed at the groans 
of the unhappy men, the senators sat 
went, and borror»struck. * Proceed." 
said SylU, « » ti8 but ft f^ ^SouX 
who are punished by my orders." 

EWRCOPAL CONDESCENSION. 

A certain prelate now no more hap* 
pened to meet at a Urge party his old 
collate acquaintance, the celebrated 
«f.G., of courting and classical not* 
22?" ^ -P? 0PP"»ed the Doctor 
whh a plentifol dose of distressing con- 

Hanty evidently affected, inquired of 
the Doctor how long it might be since 
they had the pleasure of seeing one 
another. * The last time I had the 
honour of seeing yoor Lordship," said 
the Doctor, "happened tobewbenyoa 
was walking to serve your curacy at 
Trumplngton, and I was riding to serve 
my church at Chelmsford ; and as the 
ram happened to be particularly heavy, 
jour Lordship most graciously cood* 
descended to mount my servant's horse, 
rne animal, not having been used to 
carry double, was a little unruly, and 
When your Lordship dismounted, it was 
•t the eapence of no small number of 
E5* - Irt ? 0ar 8m *»-c)otbes. I felt not 
a mtle embarrassed for your Lorcfebip, 
as yon had not then an apron to cover 
them, but I remember you soon set me 
at ease, by informing me that a sermon, 
enclosing some black thread and a } 
needle, were three articles which yon 
never travelled without; on beam* 
which 1 ventured to congratulate yon? 

iSrft p ° n th ! ^PPy expedient you 
had hit upon, for giving a connected 
thread to your discourse, and some' 
polish, no less than point, to your 

HXZ^-Z M " Lord8bi P WM rt «*«" 
Jfterwards known to ask an oM friend 
now long it was since he had last the 
pleasure of seeing him. / t!?OOgie 
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LOYALTY RUN MAD. 

A* oM maiden lady, who wis a sneet 
determined espouse* of the caiiM of the 
Pretender, happened to fce f oateaeed of 
a beautiful c*os*y Wed, wnoae vocal 
powers were the annoyance of One half 
of the neighbourhood, and the a&nii*- 
lion of the other. Lord Peterborough 
was very solicitous to procure this bird, 
as a present to a mvonrtte female, who 
had set her heart on being mistress of 
this link musical wonder. Neither his 
Lordship's entreaties, nor hie bride's, 
coukt prevail ; but so able a negociator 
was not to be easily foiled. He took en 
opportunity of cha nging ; the bird, and 
of substituting another in in cage, dta* 
ring some lucky moment when its vigi- 
lant protectress was off her guard. The 
changeling was precisely like the ori- 
ginal, except in that pellicular respect 
which alone constituted \ta value,— it 
was a perfect mute, and had more taste 
for seeds than for songs. Immediately 
after this manoeuvre, that battle which 
utterly ruined the hopes of the Preten- 
der, took place. A decent interval had 
elapsed, when his Lordship summoned 
up resolution to call agate on the did 
lady: in order to smother all suspicion 
of the trick he had played upon her, he 
was about to affect a greet anxiety for 
the possession of the bird) she saved 
him all trouble on that score, by anti- 
cipating, as she thought, his errand, ex- 
claiming, " Ob, ob» my Lord, then you 
are come again, I presume, to coax me 
out of my dear" Ihtle idol, but it is all 
in vain, be is now dearer fo me than 
ever ; 1 would not part with him for his 
cage full of gold. Would yon believe 
it, my Lord ? From the moment that 
hfe gracious Sovereign Was defeated, the 
sweet little fellow has not ottered a single 
note!!" 



JU8TT IN TIME 

A Doctor calPd in Bedford Row, 

(It matters not how long ago) 

To see a patient. When he knocked, 

Now only think how he was sbock'd, 

When instantly the footmau said, 

" Dear Doctor, our poor Lady's dead. 1 * 

" Dead ! surely not, it may by chance 

" Be nothing but a fleeting trance : 

" 1*11 just walk up and see for certain}" 

He did so, and undrew the curtain $ 

Where laid the Lady pale and calm. 

The usual guinea in her palm. 

*' I see," he cried, (and took the fee), 

" The poor dear soul expected me." 



THE MSBST SAW. 

The Chevalier de Breucas, gentleman 
usher to the Queen Dowager of France, 
mother of Louis the Fourteenth* was 
snuject to the meet mtiaordreary absence 
of mind. On one occasion, as he n amed 
under a lustre in the queen's drawing 
room, his wig caught, and remained 
hanging on the chandelier. The cour- 
tier* could not refrain from laughing : 
De Branca* perceived the wig, and 
laughed louder than the rest ; nor was* k it 
tilt some time afterward thai he disco- 
vered hltf loss.— ft is reported of him, that 
on Tearing the palace one evening, he 
got, by mistake, into another person's 
carriage. The coachman thinking it was 
hut master, put his horses lb motion, end 
drove home. The chevalier sprang from 
the carriage, traversed the court.yard. 
hell, and ante-room, and seated himself 
calmly in the priucipal saloon, tne 
master of the house at length returned, 
and had no smalt difficulty in persuading 
the chevalier that he was not in his own 
apartment. " 

CONSOLATION. 
A 1ad*y complaining she was near 
thirty, a person who knew she was older, 

replied, "Madam, every day removes 
you/urfAer from the complaint." 

Hie following verdict was returned a 
few days ago under a Coroner's inquest, 
in Buckinghamshire, " Died by the visi- 
tation d God m a natural may." 



TO A LADY WITH A BLOOD- 
SHOT EYE. 
Oh! be not afraid, though your eye is all 
red, 
White your checks* n*y dear girl, areso 
ruddy; 
Pee so many dte by the stroke of that eye, 
No wonder tfce weapon is bloody. 

COMPARISON. 
As the rose of the valley, wften dripping 

with dew, 
Is the sweetest of odoure* and fattest 

in hue; 
So the gtuneeof dear woman the brighter 

appears, 
When it beams, from her eloquent eye, 

through her tears. 

ANECDOTE. 

A gentleman one day remarking to a 
friend on the immense practice of a 
certain Solicitor at Exeter, the other 
immediately replied, " Why, yes ; I bear 
he engrosses all the law business in 
the city." 
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TO CLEAN SILKS, WOOLLENS, 

AND COTTONS, WITHOUT DA- 

MAGE TO THEIR TEXTURE AND 

COLOUR. 

Grate raw potatoes to a floe palp in 
clean water, and pass the liquid matter 
through a coarse sieve, iuto another 
vessel of water; let the mixture stand till 
the floe white particles of the potatoes 
are precipitated; then pour the mucila- 
ginous liquor from the ferula, and pre- 
serve the liquor for use. The article to 
be cleaned should then be laid upon a 
linen cloth on a table, and having pro- 
vided a clean sponge, dip it into the 
potatoe liquor, and apply it to the article . 
to be cleaned, til} the dirt is perfectly 
separated; then wash .it in clean water ] 
several, times. Two middle-sized pota- 
toes will be enough for a pint of water. 
The coarse. pulp which does not pass 
through the sieve, is of great use in clean- 
ing worsted curtains, tapestry, carpets, 
and other coarse .goods. The mucila- 
ginous, liquor will clean all sorts of silk, . 
cotton, or woollen goods, without hurting ' 
or spoiling the colour; it may be also' 
used in cleaning oil-paintings, or furni- * 
ture that . is soiled. * Dirtied pa jnted 
wainscots may be cleaned by wetting a 
sponge in the liquor, then dipping it in' 
a' Ihfle 6nc clean sand, and afterwards '. 
rubbing the wainscot witb it.' 

GORMAN METHOD OF CURING 
. . 'HAMS.' . . . , .. 

In Westphalia, hams are cured between 
November and March; The Germans 
pile them up in deep tubs, covering them 
with layers of salt, saltpetre, and a small' 
quantity of bay. leaves. In this situation 
they let them remain about four or five 
days, when they make a strong pickle of 
salt and. water, with which they cover, 
them completely ; and, at the expiration 
of three weeks, they take tbem out of 
pickle, soak tbem twelve hours. in clean 
well water, and hang them up for three ' 
hours longer in a smoke made from the 
juniper bushes which, in that country are 
abundantly met witb. 

TO PRESERVE EGGS. 

Pot an eg*; for one minute in water . 
Xust about to boil, (it will, not in that 
time be bard), and it will afterwards 
keep well for a month. 



ANCHOVY SAUCR. 
Chop one or two anchovies, without 
washing tbem; put some flour and 
butter, and a table spoonful of water $ 
stir it over the ftre till it boils once or 
twice; by that time, if the anchovies 
are good, they will be dissolved ; some 
wash the anchovies, and add a little 
cream. 

YEAST. 
The following method of making yeast 
for bread, is both easy and expeditious. 
Boil one pound of good flour, a quarter 
of a pound of brown sugar, and a little 
salt, in two gallons of water, for 
one hour; when milk-warm, bottle it, 
and cork it dose. It will be fit for use 
in twenty-four hours. One pint of this 
will make eighteen pounds of bread. 

TO CURE TAINTED FISH. 

Tainted fish' may be much restored to 
its proper flavour by mixing a quantity 
of vinegar and salt in the water in which 
the fish is to be Doited. 

_ r 

TO MAKE PARSNIP WINE. 
To twelve pounds of parsnips cut^ in 
slices, add four gallons of water,' and . 

boil thrill till fhry become quilt *oft h 
SquuL'ze i he liqiiur well out of (hem, run 
ii through a sieve, and mid to every 
gallon three pound a of loaf auig&r- Boil 
the whole ilii-ec quururs of an hour* and 
when it is nearly told, add a Little yeast. 
Let it stand for ten dap in a tub, stir 
ring it every day from I be bottom ; thru 
put it into acaalt for twelve month*: sa 
K wniks over, fill it up every day. , 

CORRESPONDENTS. 

Donald Dku, will tind a letter for hue / 
at the Publisher's. 

* J. C.'s Song requires' much correction :, 
in its present state we must decline 
inserting it. ~ - 

" Acrostic," by GniletmuSy is inadmis- 
sible. 

Is Samuel Sensitive out of his senses? 
We lecommend his relations to put him 
on a low diet and strait waistcoat. 

Henri will be inserted hereafter. 

Joe Moody is too moody for us *, and . 
Frank Lightly Is, on the contrary, much . 
too light and trifling. 

Z. must learn common sense and com- 
mon English. 

F. H. A. V. will appear in a future 
Number. 

Other Correspondents in our next. 
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THE GRAND 
SUSPENSION BRIDGE QYER 

THE triAtyfes; 

BgLOW LONDON x BRfDGfi. 

This stupendous undertaking, of 
which we have, by much activity, and 

- especial permission, presented our readers 
with a perspective view, bids fair to 
surpass in its boldness of design, and' 
extraordinary architectural effect, any 
of our metropolitan bridge structures. 
Neither our own limits, nor the quantity 
of detail to be obtained by possibility 
of an extensive building of this character, ' 

f betbro erecttm,- altow m to give much 
more explanation 6f it than is distinctly 
conveyed by the engraving, and which 
will, with the mass of our friends, be, 
after all, assuredly, the most satis- 
factory. 

The intended situation of the bridge 
is immediately below the Tower of 
London, directly over the river to Ber- 
mondsey : making an angle with the 
course of the river at that place of about 
twenty Acmes frdm a right -angled 
direction, inclining towards the east* 
The brnlgo is itself of iron, with solid 
pier* of m <!<- 1 1 11 1\. It is on tin Snsptu- 
sidu plan, and is composed entirely of 
iron chains or jointed bars; Lhc middle 
arch, or stretch which it makes actually 
o*er the river, is six hundred feet in 
width, out of one thousand, lhc whole 
width of the river. The piers arc four 
in number, exclusive of the two abut* 
luents; and the entire stretch of the 
bridge, which b to alluw the passage of ' 
vessels not requiring more than eight y- 
tive fret in height, will ex reed three 
thousand feet f It will commence at 
tlie bottom, of the MinuVics, and pos^iu^ 
over Little Tower Hill, at au elevation 
above the road and pathways of more 
than thirty feet, increasing, as it passes 
over St. Catharine's, to seventy fret, it 
will cross the river to Shad Thames, a 
few yards below Horselydown stairs; 
and thence making its way over the 
present state of that neighbourhood, 
literally over streets and houses, it will 
cross Gainsford - street, Abdy- street, 
Thornton-street, &c. aud will terminate 
its course in Russell-street and Dock- 
head, whence a new line of road will be 
continued to the New Cut from the 
Neckinger. 

The distance between the points of 
suspension of each span, is six hundred 
feet The height of the centre opening, 



or arch, above h'nrb-water, eighty-fire 
feeV" The inclination of the road-wsy 
over the bridge is one foot in each thirty 
feet. The width of the carriage-way » 
twenty^ne feet. The width of, the lint, 
path, on each sjde is eight feet. The 
total" length of bridge and inclined plana) 
tnfee thousand rour hundred feet J I , ^ 7 ' 

THE FATAL MARKSMAN 

CCondudefyroH page 21*.^ 

The black horseman turned away fan 
horse, and said with, a gloomy totanfltT 
— « Thou doti know me • the very mflrrf 
thy head*, which stands on end, confesses 
for thee that thou dost. " I am he— whom 
at this momem\thou namest in thy heart 
with horror.^ % So saying, be vanuhed— 
foltowed by the dreary sbond of wltherta* 
leaves, and the echo of blasted bought 
tailing from the trees beneath which he 
had stood. 

" Merciful God! what has happened 
to you, William ?*' exclaimed Kate and 
her mother, as William returned pale 
and agitated after midnight : " yon look 
as if fresh risen from the grave.** 

"Nothing, nothing," said William,— 
" nothing but night an* ; the truth is I am 
a little feverish." 

« William, William!" said old Bertram, 
" you can't deceive me : something has 
met you in the forest. Why would you 
not stop at home? Something has crossed 
you on the road, I'll swear.* 9 

William was struck with the old man's . 
seriousness, and replied — " Well, yes; 1 
acknowledge, something hat crossed sac, 
But wait for nine days : before then, you 
know yourself that— ^ " 

" Gladly, gladly, son," said Bertram^ 
" and God be praised, that it is any % thing 
of that kind which can wait for sfrse/ 
days. Trouble him not, wife 4 Kate^leav|^ 
him at peace ! now, my good la<L Vo to " 
bed, and rest thyself^ Night*'! ' aajajfe? 
proverb, " is no man's friend." But be 
of good cheer : the man that is in his 
vocation, and walks only in lawful paths, 
may bid defiance to the fiends of dark- 
ness, and all their works." 

William needed his utmost powers of 
dissimulation to . disguise from the old 
man's penetration how little his suspicions 
bad done him Injustice. This indulgent 
affection of lather Bertram, and' such 
unshaken confidence in his uprightnessv 
wrung his heart He hurried to bm fsed- 
room, with full determination to destroy 
the accursed bullets. '.' One only will 1 . 
keep, only one I will use," said he, holding 
out his supplicating hands pressed palm 
to palm with bitter tears towards heaven. 
"Ob, let the purpose, let the purpose 
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V^Md for tie orfebc^': plSi^cT for' roe die 

I wurawKbittrj, I will humble, I will 
aoase myself id the tight of God -. with a 

acttj I wiM wash oat the guilt of my trans- 
Btwoo,, t But can I ? cab I now, go 
back> without malting shipwreck of aA 
things of my happiness, my honour, my 
darling' tfatt?" , 

( , Somewhat tranquilliser by this View of 
fan own'conbSid,' be Dehera the morning 
dawn with more calmness' than he had 
anticipated. 

The ducal commissioner arrjveo*, and 
expressed a wish, previously tq %hf deci- 
sive trial, of making a little hunting es> 
cursion in company with the young 
forester. u For,** said be, « between bur- 
selves, the hunter's skill is best shewn in 
the forest " 

William turned pale, and would hate 
made excuses j but, as these availed no- 
thing with the commissioner, he begged 
at least, that he might be allowed to 
stand his trial first Old Bertram shoos: 
his head thoughtfully:—" William, Wk> 
Ham!" said be 'with a deep tremulous 
tone. William withdrew instantly: an£ 
in a few moments he was equipped for 
the chase, and with Bertram followed 
the commissioner into the forest. . . 

The old forester sought to suppress 
his misgivings, but struggled in vain to 
assume a cheerful aspect. Katharine too 
was dejected and agitated ; and went about 
fair 'household labours as if dreaming.' 
« Was it not possible," she had asked 
her lather, « to put ofT the trial >" « I 
thought of that also," replied he, and Ipe 
kissed- her in silence. Recovering him- 
self immediately, be congratulated hie 
daughter on the day— and reminded her 
of her bridal garlsnd. i 

The garland had been locked up by 
old Anne in a drawer; and hastily at-> 
tempting to open ft, she injured the lock* 
A child was therefore despatched, to a 
shop Jo fetch another garland for the 
bride. u Bring the handsomest they 
have,** cried dame Anne after the child : 
but the child, in its simplicity, pitched 
«pon that which glittered most : and this 
happened to be a bride's funeral garland of 
myrtle and rosemary eotwined with ■ilvox 
which the mistress of the shop, not know- 
ing the circumstances, allowed the child 
to carry off. The bride and her mother 
well understood the ominous Import of 
this accident! each shuddered; and 
flinging her arms about the other's neck* 
sought to stifle her honor in a laugh at 
the child's blunder. The lock was now 
tried once more; it opened readily? the 
coronals were exchanged ; and the beau- 
tiful trasses of Katlmrine 



wreathed with the'blooming garland of a 



The hunting, party returned. The 
commissioner was inexhaustible in Wil- 
liam's praise. "After such proofs of 
skill," satd.he, "it seems ridiculous tbat 
1 should call for any other test : but to 
satisfy old ordinances, we are sometimes 
obliged to do more than is absolutely 
needful; and so we will despatch the 
matter as briefly as possible. Yonder is 
a dove sitting on that pillar : level, and 
bring her down." 

« Oh ! not tta*—not foot, for God's 
sake, William," cried Katharine, hasten- 
ing to the apot, « shoot not, for God's 
sake, at the dove. Ah! William, last 
night I dreamed that I was a white dove; 
and my mother put a rins; about my 
neck ; then came you, and in a moment 
my mother was covered with blood." 

William drew back bis piece which be 
had already levelled: but the commit- 
sioner laughed. "Eh, what?" said he, 
" so timorous ? That will never do for a 
forester's wife: courage, young bride, 
courage!— Or stay, may be the dove is a 
pet dove of your own ?". 

« Noi" said Katharine, " but the dream 
has sadly sunk my spirits." « Well, 
then," said the commissioner, "If that's 
all, pluck'ero up again ! and so fire away* 
Mr. Forester." 

He fired: and at the same instant, with 
a piescing shriek, fell Katharine to the 
ground. 

« Strange girl 1" said the commit* 
pioner, fancying that she had fallen only 
from panic, and raised her up : but a 
stream of Wood flowed down her face; 
her forehead was shattered ; and a bullet 
lay sunk in the wound. 

« What's the matter ?" exclaimed Wit 
liam, as the cry resounded behind him. 
He turned and saw Kate with a deatnlv 

Eileness lying stretched in her blood, 
y her side stood the old wooden-left 
laughing in fiendish mockery, and snarl- 
ing out— * Sixty gotrue, three go askew." 
In the madness of wrath, William drew 
bis hanger* and made a thrust at the. 
hideous creature. « Accursed devil t* 
cried he in tones of despair—" Is it thus 
thou hast deluded me }* More he had no 
power to utter ; for be sank insensible 
to the ground close by Jus bleeding bride. 
The commissioner and the priest tougty 
vainly to speak comfort to the desolate 
parents. Scarce bad the aged mother, 
laid the ominous funeral garland upon, 
the bosom of her daughter's corpse, when, 
she swept away the last tears of her un- 
fathomable grief. The solitary father 
soon followed her. WiUtem, the Fstal 
Marksman, wore away his davato a mad* 
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TO ADA. 
By Lady Byron. 

THINE is the smile, and thin* the bloom, 

Where hope might fancy ripen'd charms j 
But mine i« dyed in memory's gloom ; 

Thou art not in a father's arms ! 
And there I could have loved thee moat, 

•And there have owned thou wert so dear. 
That though my wordly all were lost. 

J still had /tit my life was Aere! 
What art thou now ? A. mnnomeot 
i Which rote to weep o'er buried loro:— 
A food and filial mourner, sent 

. To dream of ties restor'd above. 
Thou dove t who may'st not find a rest. 

Save in this frail and shatter'd bark. 
A lonely mother's offered breast ,_ 

May Hearen provide a sorer ark, 
To bear thee over sorrow's waves, 

Which deluge still this world below • 
Till thou through Him alone that saves, 

A holier Ararat shall know. 
Nor think me frozen, if for thee 

No earthly wish now claims a part j 
Too dear auch wish ; too vain to me ; 

Thou art not in a father's heart ! 

ANACREONTIC. 

NOW find the fairest flowers ; and now 

Go, seek me pleature's brightest cup ! 
Entwine those flo**ieU round my brow 

And fill my bowl of nectar op! 
Hence, hie thee to that joyons shade. 

Where Love the laughing hoars begoiles • 
And bring, oh ! bring the boy, arrayed 

In all the blushing pomp of smiles! 
Then sweep the trembling fingers o'er 

Those strings that set the soul on fire— 
A nd then— but what can mortal more, 

Than Music, Love, and Wine, desire! 

THE CONVICT-SHIP. 
By T. K. Hmxey y Esq. 

* Morn on the water* (—and, purple ami 

bright, 
Bursts on the billows the flushing of 

light; * 

O'er the glad waves, like a child of the 

sun, 
. See Ihe tall vessel goes gallantly on 5 
Full to the breeze she unbosoms her sail 
And her pennon streams ouward, like 

hope, in the gale ; 
The winds come around her, in murmur 

and song, 
And the surges rejoice, as thev bear her 

along ; 
See! she looks up to the golden-edged 

clouds, * 

And the sailor sings gaily aloft in the 

shrouds : 
Onv» ard she glides, amid ripple and spray, 
Over the water*,— away, and away ! 
Bright as the visions of youth, ere they 

part. 
Passing aw ay, like a dream of the heart ! 



Who— as the beautiful pageant sweeps by> 
Music around her, and sunshine on high,— 
Pauses to think, amid glitter and glow, 
Oh! there be hearts that are breaking 

below! 
Night on the waves!— and the moon is 

on high, 
Hung, like a gem, on the brow of the 

sky, 
Treading its depths in the power of her 

might, 
Anl turning the clouds, as they pass her. 

to light ! 
Look to the waters!— asleep on their 

meant, 
Seems not to the ship like an island of 

rest? 
Bright and alone on the shadowy main. 
Like a heart-cherished home on some 

desolate plain ! 
Who— as she smiles in the silvery light, 
Spreading her wings on the bosom of 

night, 
Alone on the deep, as the moon in the 

* J ky > 

A phantom of beauty— could deem, with 

a sigh, 
That so lovely a thing is the mansion of 

sin, 
And souls that are smitten lie lrarstror 

within ? 
Who— as he watches her silently gliding- 
Remembers that wave after wave is 

dividing 
Bosoms that sorrow and guilt could not 

sever, 
Hearts which are parted and broken for 

ever ? ■ 

Or deems that he watches, afloat 00 the 

wave, 
The death-bed of hope, or the 

spirit's grave? 
Tis thus with our life : while it 

along, 
Like a vessel at sea, amid sunshine and 

song! 
Gaily we glide, in the gaze of the world, 
With streamers afloat, and with canvass 

unfurled ; 
All gladness and glory, to wandering eyes, 
Yet chartered by sorrow, and freighted 

( with sighs : — 
Fading and false is the aspect it wears, 
As the smiles we put on, just to cover 

our tears ; — 
And the withering thoughts whicfc the 

world cannot know. 
Like heart-broken exiles, lie burning 

below ; 
fvTrilst the vessel drives on to that desolate 

shore 
Where the Breams of our childhood are 

vanished* and o'er !' 

{Literary SpuvvKr.J 
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Parliamentary Speeches 
op Lord Byron. 

No. II. 

Debate on the Earl of Donoughmore'e 
Motion for a Committee on the Ro- 
man Catholic Claims, April 21, 1815. 

(Continued from page 198.^ 

In the conduct pursued towards 
Maynootb college, every thing is done to 
irritate and perplex— every thing is done 
to efface the slightest impression of 
gratitude from the Catholic mind ; the 
very bay made upou the lawn, the fat 
and tallow of the beef and mutton allowed, 
must be paid and accounted for upon 
oath. It is true, this economy in minia- 
ture cannot sufficiently be commended, 
particularly at a time when only the 
insect defaulters of the Treasury, your 
Hants and your Chinnerys, when only 
those u gilded bugs" can escape the 
microscopic eye of ministers. But when 
you come forward session after sessiou, as 
your paltry pittance is wrung from you 
with wrangling and reluctance, to boast 
ef your liberality, well might the Catholic 
exclaim, in the words of Prior :— 

" To Johtt 1 owe some obligation, 

Bat John unluckily think* fit 
To poblisb it to all the nation. 

So John and I are more than quit." 

Some persons have compared the 
Catholics to the beggar in Gil Bias : 
Who made them beggars? Who are 
enriched with the spoils of their ances- 
tors? And cannot you relieve the beggar 
when your fathers have made him such ? 
If you are disposed to relieve him at all, 
cannot you do it without flinging your 
farthings in his face? As a contrast, 
however, to this beggarly benevolence, 
let us look at the Protestant Charter 
Schools *, to them you have lately granted 
£41,000 : thus are they supported, and 
how are they recruited ? Montesquieu 
observes on the English constitution, 
that the model may be found in Tacitus, 
where the historian describes tbe .policy 
of tbe Germans, and adds, " this beautiful 
system was taken from the woods 5" so 
in speaking of the charter schools, it may 
be observed, that this beautiful system 
was taken from the gypsies. These 
schools are recruited in the same manner 
as the Janissaries at the time of their 
enrolment under Amurath, and the 
gypsies of the present day with stolen 
children, with children decoyed and 
kidnapped from their Catholic connexions 
by their rich aud powerful Protestant 
neighbours: this is notorious, and one 
instance may suffice to shew in what 
r.— The sister of a Mr. Carthy (a 



Catholic gentleman of very considerable 
property) died, leaving two girls, who 
were immediately marked out as prose- 
lytes, and convcytd to the charter school 
of Coolgreny ; their uncle, on being 
apprised of the fact, which took place' 
during his absence, applied for the resti- 
tution of his nieces, ottering to settle an 
independence on these his relations; bis 
request was refused, and not till after, 
five years struggle, and the interference 
of very high authority, could this Ca- 
tholic gentleman obtain back his nearest 
of kindred from a charity charter school. 
In this manner are proselytes obtained, 
and mingled with the offspring of such 
Protestants as may avail themselves of 
tbe institution. And bow are they taught ? 
A catechism is put into their hands, 
consisting of, I believe, forty-five pages 
in which are three questions relative to 
tbe Protestant religion ; one of these 
queries is, ** Where was the Protestant 
religion before Luther?" Answer, "In 
the Gospel/' The remaining forty-four 
pages aud a half regard the damnable 
idolatry of Papists! 

Allow me to ask our spiritual pastors 
and masters, is this training up a child 
in the way which be should go? Is this 
the religion of the Gospel before the 
time of Luther? that religion which 
preaches " Peace on earth, aud glory to t 
God ? n Is it bringing up infants to be 
men or devils? Better would it be to 
send them any where than teach them 
such doctrines; better send them to 
those islands iu the South Seas, where 
they might more humanely learn to 
become cannibals; it would be less 
disgusting that they were brought up to 
devour the dead, than persecute the 
living. Schools do you call them? call 
them rather dunghills, where the viper of 
intolerance deposits her young, that 
when their teeth are cut and their poison 
is mature, they may issue forth, filthy 
and venomous, to sting the Catholic. 
But are these the doctrines of the Church 
of England, or of churchmen ? No, the 
most enlightened churchmen are of a 
different opinion. What says Paley? "I 
perceive no reason why men of different 
religious persuasions should not sit upou 
the same bench, deliberate in the same 
council, or fight in the same rauks, as 
well as men of various religious opinions, 
upon any controverted topic of natural 
history, philosophy, or ethics.** It may 
be answered, that Paley was not strictly 
orthodox ; 1 know nothing of his orthoy 
doxy, but who will deny that he was an 
ornameut to the Church, to human 
nature, to Christianity ? 

1 shall not dwell upon the grievance of 
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tithes, go severely felt by the peasantry, 
but ft may be proper" to observe, that 
there is an addition to the burthen, a per- 
centage to the gatherer, whose interest it 
thus becomes 'to irate them as highly as 
pbssi ble, and we know that in n»iny large gently, bat stilt yon continue to lay on 



here, there, and eve^ wjere, «# ,**F 
you wonder be Is not pleased. It is trne, 
that time, experience^ And JiiatwjeariBcss 
which attends even the exercise of barba- 
rity, have taught you to flog a little i 



the rod may be wrested from your bnasn, 
and applied to the backs of yonrseives 
and your posterity. 

ft was said by somebody in a former, 
debate (I forget by whom, and am not 
nxious to remember), it ihe Cajbo- 



liviogs in Ireland, the only resident the lash, and willso continue, till 
Protestants are the tithe proctor and his 
family. ...■».•.• 

Amount mnny causes of irritation, 
too numerous for recapitulation, there is 
one in the militia not to be passed over, 

I mean the existence' of Orange lodges very anxious „ . T _ T ^__^. /#i -_ 
amougsi the privates ; can the officers ]?cs are emancipated* wbv ooi the Jews f 
deny this? And if such lodges do exist, ft this sentiment wis dictated by corn- 
do they, can they tend to promote bar- passion for the Jews, it might deserve 
roony amongst the men, who are thus attention, but as a' sneer against the 
individually separated in society, although Catholic, what is it but the language of 
mingled in the ranks ? And is this general Sfyylock transferred from his daughter 1 * 
system of persecution to be permitted, or marriage to Catholic emancipation— 
is it to be believed that with such a system 
the Catholics can or ought to be con- 
tented ? If they are, they belie human 



1 Would any of tbe tribe o/ fiarrabbas 
Should have it rather u^ a Christian." 



nature* they are then, indeed, unworthy 
to be anything but the slaves you have 
made them. The facts stated arc from 
rtott respectable authority, or I should 
not have dared in (his place, or any 
place, to hazard this avowal. If exagge- 
rated, there are plenty aft willing, as 1 
believe them to be uuahlc, to disprove 
them. Shoufil it be objected that I 
no er was in Ireland, I beg leave to 
observe, tlwt it is as easy to ft now some- 
thing of IreJaod without having been 
there, as it appears with some to have 
been bom, bred and cherished then 1 , and 
yd remain ignorant of its best interests . 
Rut there ore, who assert that the 



I presume a ; Cathotic is a Christian, 
even in ,$c opinion of him wjtope taste 
only can he eal^ed in question tor his 
preference of tfie Jews. 

U h a renuifr p/tep «jno*td of flr. 
Johnson (wfcqm 1 take to he s^mpj? a* 
good authority as the gentle apoajfc p/ 
intolerance, Dr. Duigeosn), that £e fV> 
could entertain serious appreheosiftof of 
danger to the Church in these tu na s, 
would have " cried fire in the deluge." 
This is more than * metaphor, tot- a 
remnant of these antediluvians appear 
actually to have come down to sta, with 
fire in their mouths and water hi their 
brains, to disturb and perplex man kind 
with their whimsical outcries. And at it 



Catholics have already been too much • in f al j ible .ymptom of ^distressing 

\ inalady with which I conceive them to be 
afflicted (so any doctor will inform yosar 
Lordships), for the unhappy invalids to 
perceive a flame perpetually flashing 
before their eyes, particularly when their 
eyes are shut (as those of the persons to 
whom I allude have long been), it is 
impossible to convince these poor crea- 
tures, that the fire against which they are 
perpetually warning us and themselves, 
is nothing but an igtUtJmhfua of their own 
ckiveUing imaginations. What rhusn 
senna, or « what purgative drag, 
scour that fimcy thence 5"— It is isn| 
sible, they are given over, theirs in the 
true 

" Caput insanabile tribas Aaticjiia.** 

These are your true ^rotestants. like 
Bayl'e, who protested against' all sects 
whatsoever^ so do they protest against 
Catholic petitions, frotesiant Petitions 
all redress, all inat reason,' humanity^ 
policy, justice, and common sense, cspj 
urge a^uyit th« delusions of t^ejr '^urd^ 



been ^ done, we Kave given them One 
entire college, we allow them food and 
raiment, the full enjoyment of the ele- 
merits, anil leave to fight for us as long 
as (hey have limbs and Lives to offer, and 
yet they arc never to be satisfied \ Gene- 
rous and just dec la inters ! To this, and 
to this only, amount the whole of yuur 
arguments, wheu stripl of their sophistry. 
Those personages remind mc of a story 
of a certain drummer, who being called 
upou in tbe course of duty to administer 
punishment to a friend tied to the hal- 
bertE, wu requested to Dog high, he 
did — to flog low, he did— to flog in the 
middle, be diil— high, low, down the 
middle, and up again, but all in vain, the 
patient continued hi* com plain ts with 
the most provoking pertinacity, until tbe 
drummer, c% hautted and angry, flu rig 
down bis scourge, exclaiming, M the 
devil burn you, there's no pleasing you, 
flog where one will T' Thus it is, you 
have flogged the Catholic high, low, 
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delirium. These are the persons who 
reverse the fable of the mountain that 
^Brought forth a mouse ; they are the mice 
Wbb conceive themselves in labour with 
mountains. 

To retium to the Catholics, suppose 
Jthe Irish were actually contented under 
Yheir disabilities, suppose them. capable 
of such a bull as not to desire deliverance, 
"ought we not to wish it for ourselves? 
'Have We nothing to grain by their eman- 
cipation ? What resources have been 
'wasted ? what talents have been lost by 
'the selfish system of exclusion? You 
already know the value of; Irish aid ; 
at this moment the defence of Eng- 
land is intrusted to the Irish militia ; at 
this moment, while the starving people 
are rising in the fierceness of despair, 
the Irish are faithful to their trust. But 
tift equal energy is imparted throughout 
"by the extension of freedom, you canuot 
enjoy the full benefit of the strength 
which you are glad to interpose between 
you and destruction. Ireland has done 
much, but will do more. At this mo- 
ment the only triumph obtained through 
long years of continental disaster has been 
achieved by an Irish general ; it is true he 
is'not a Catholic j had he been so, we 
should have been deprived of his exertions ; 
but I presume ho one will assert that his 
religion would have impaired his talents, 
or diminished his patriotism, though in 
that case he must have conquered in the 
ranks, for he never could have com- 
maoded an army. 

But be is fighting the battles of the 
Catholics abroad, his noble brother has 
this night advocated their cause, with an 
eloquence which 1 shall not depreciate 
by the humble tribute of my panegyric, 
wHUst a third of his kindred, as unlike as 
unequal, has been combating against his 
Catholic brethren in Dublin, with circular 
letters, edicts, proclamations, arrests and 
dispersions— all the vexatious implements 
of petty warfare that could be wielded 
by the mercenary guerillas of govern- 
ment, clad in the rusty armour of their 
obsolete statutes. Tour Lordships will, 
doubtless, divide new honours between 
the Saviour of Portugal, and the Dispen- 
ser of Delegates. It is singular, indeed, 
to observe the 1 difference between our 
foreign and domestic policy j if Catholic 
Spain, faithful Portugal,' or the no less 
Catholic and faithful king of the one 
Sicily fof which, by the bye, yon have 
lately deprived him), stand in need of 
succour, away goes a fleet and an army, 
an ambassador and a subsidy, sometimes 
to fight pretty hardly, generally to nego- 
ciate very badly, and always to pay very 
dearly for our Popish allies. But let 



four millions of fellow-subjects pray for 
relief, who fight and pay and labour in 
your behalf, they must be treated as 
aliens, aud although their u father's 
house has many mansions," there is no 
resting place for them. Allow me to ask, 
arevou not fighting for the emancipation 
of Ferdinand the Seventh, who certainly 
is a fool, and consequently, in all proba- 
bility, a bigot ; and have you more 
regard for a foreign sovereign than your 
own .fellow-subjects, who are not fools, 
for they Know your interest better than 
you Icnow your own ; who are not bigots, 
for they return you good for evil : but 
who are in worse durance than the prison 
of a usurper, inasmuch as the fetters of 
the mind aic more galling than tbose of 
the body. 

Upon the consequences of. your not 
acceding to the claims of the Petitioners, 
I sfasn not expatiate; you know them, 
you will feel them, and your children's 
children, when you are passed away. 
Adieu to that Union so called, as " Lucus 
a non lueendo" a Union from never 
uniting, which in its first operation gave 
a death-blow to the independence of 
J i eland, and in its last may be the cause 
of her #lernal separation from this 
country. Jf it must be called a Union, " 
it is the union of the shark with his prey; 
the spoiler swallows up his victim,' and 
thus they become one and indivisible. 
Thus has Great Britain swallowed up the 
parliament, the constitution, the inde- 
pendence of Ireland, and refuses to 
disgorge even a single privilege, although 
for the relief of her swollen and distem- 
pered body politic. 

And now, my Lords, before I sit down, 
will his Majesty's ministers permit me 
to say a few words, not on their merits, 
for that would be superfluous, but on the 
degree of estimation in which they are 
neld by the people of these realms. The 
esteem in which they are held has been 
boasted of in a triumphant tone on a 
late occasion within these walls, and a 
comparison instituted between their 
conduct, and that of noble Lords on this 
side of the House. 

. What portion of popularity may have 
fallen to the share of my noble friends (tf 
such I may presume to call them), I 
snail not pretend to ascertain ; but that 
of his Majesty's ministers it were vain to 
deny. It is, to be sure, a little like the 
wind, "no one knows whence itcometh 
or whither it goeth ;" but they feel it, 
they enjoy it, they boast of it. Indeed, 
modest and unostentatious as they are, 
to what part of the kingdom, even the 
most remote, can they flee to avoid the 
triumph which pursues them ? If they 
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plunge into the midland count es, there 
will they be greeted by the manufacturers, 
with spurned petitions in their hands, and 
those halters round their necks recently 
voted in their behalf, imploring blessings 
on the heads of those who so simply, yet 
ingeniously, coutrived to remove them 
from their miseries in this to a better 
wot Id. If they journey on to Scotland, 
from Glasgow to Johnny Groat's, every 
where will they receive similar marks of 
approbation. If they take a trip from 
Vortpatrick to Douaghadee, there will 
they rush at once into the embraces of 
four Catholic millions, to whom their 
vote of this night is about to endear them 
for ever. When they return to the 
metropolis, if they can pass under Temple 
Bar without unpleasant sensations at the 
sight of the greedy niches over that omi* 
nious gateway, they cannot escape the 
acclamations of the livery, and the more 
tremulous but not less sincere, applause, 
the blessings " not loud but deep" of 
bankrupt merchants and doubting stock, 
holders. If they look to the army, what 
wreaths, not of laurel, but of night-shade, 
are preparing for the heroes of Walche- 
ren. It is true there are few living 
deponents left to testify to their merits 
on that occasion ; but a "clond of wit- 
nesses" are gone above from that gallant 
army which they so generously and 
piously dispatched, to recruit the " noble 
army of martyrs.** 

What if in the course of this triumphal 
career (in which they will gather as many 
pebbles as Caligula's army did on a 
similar triumph, the prototype of their 
own), they do not perceive any of those 
memorials which a grateful people erect 
in honour of their benefactors! what 
although not even a sign. post will 
condescend to depose the Saracen's head 
in favour of the likeuess of the conque- 
rors of Wakheren, they will not want a 
picture who can slwavshavea caricature; 
or regret the omission of a statue who 
will so often see themselves exalted in 
effigy. But their popularity is not limited 
to the narrow bouuds of an island ; there 
are other countries where their measures, 
and above all, their conduct to the 
Catholics, must render them pre-eminently 
popular. If they are beloved here, in 
France they must be adored. There is 
no measure more repugnant to the designs 
and feelings of Buonaparte than Catholic 
Emancipation ; no line of conduct more 
propitious to his projects, than that 
which has been pursued, is pursning,and, 
I fear, will be pursued, towards Ireland. 
What it England without Ireland, and 
what U Ireland without the Catholics \ It 



is on the basis of your tyranny Napolaoa 
hopes to build his own. So grateful 
must oppression of the Catholics be to 
his mind, that doubtless (as he has lately 
permitted some renewal of intercourse) 
the next cartel will convey to this country 
cargoes of seve- china and blue ribbands 
(things in great request, and of equal 
value at this moment), blue ribbands of 
the Legion of Honour for Dr. Duigenan 
and his ministerial disciples. Such is 
that well-earned popularity, the result of 
those extraordinary expeditions, so ex- 
pensive to ourselves, and so useless to 
our allies ; of those singular enquiries* 
so exculpatory to the accused and so 
dissatisfactory to the people ; of those 
psradoxical victories, so honourable, aa 
we are told, to the British name, and so 
destructive to the best iuterests of the 
British nation: above all, such is the 
reward of a conduct pursued by ministers 
towards the Catholics. 

I have to apologise to the House, who 
will, I trust, pardon one, not often in the 
habit of intruding upon their indulgence^ 
for so long attempting to engage their 
attention. My roost decided opinion ia, 
as my vote will be, in favour of the 
mot km. 

SWEDISH THIEF CATCHING 
MACHINE. 

The dress of the watchmen of Stock- 
holm consists entirely of the skins of 
animals, and they walk in pairs, carrying 
in their hands a curious instrument for 
seising culprits who may endeavour to 
make their escape from them. It is so 
contrived as to shut fast about the neck, 
being applied below the back part of 
the head, and becoming tighter the iftore 
a person struggles to get free. When 
once, therefore, this instrument is fixed, 
the prisoner is sure to remain quiet, 
through fear of being choked : after- 
wards it opens with a spring. "Per- 
haps," says Dr. Clarke, " this portable 
trap, or thief-collar, might be made use- 
ful in our own couutry,to aid the appre. 
hension of midnight robbers in our 
metropolis.'* The watchmen of Stock- 
holm carry about their rattle spikes 
with these instruments, calling the hour 
in dismal ditty, of which the following ia 
a translation :— 

The clock has struck ten. 
From fire and burning, 
And from the enemy's band, 
Save, Ob God ! this town aixTlaad, 
The clock has struck ten. 
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From « SMetdkes of India." 

Tbb Hindoos are divided into four 
sects, or castes : of these, the Brahmins 
rank pre-eminently first; they are pri- 
vileged to officiate as priests of the 
gods, supposed to meditate continually 
on divine things, and are supported by 
the industry of the other three. 

The second, or Cbeteree caste, is con- 
sidered noble: from this, princes used 
to be chosen, and from this men are 
trained to the use of arms, and military 
service. 

The third, or Bhyse caste, conducts 
all the details of business, commerce, 
and all the internal trade. 

In the fourth, or Soodra, are compri- 
sed all the labourers, artizans, and manu- 
facturers. 

All others of the native population of 
India (and they are numerous; are chan- 
dalas or outcasts, and perform the low- 
est offices of toil and drudgery. 

The Vedas, or sacred books of the 
Hindoos, can only be read by the Brah- 
mins, or first caste; and the second caste 
alone is privileged to listen to them. 
The two others cannot either read, or 
hear them read; they are permitted, 
however, to use the Shasters, or holy 
commentaries on the Vedas. The poor 
Cbandalah dare not either enter a temple, 
touch an altar, or offer devotion to any 
of their idols. 

The four Vedas are said to be composed 
in metre; twenty-five thousand stanzas 
in each Veda, and four lines in every 
stanza, 

The first treats of the science of divi- 
nation, astrology, and the creation of 
matter. 

The second treats of all religious and 
moral duties, honours a Supreme Being, 
but acknowledges, and contains hymns 
to, many inferior deities. 

In the third, their religious rites and 
ceremonies are laid down, with strict 
ruler for all their burdensome observ- 



SKETCH IL 
The Hindoo Bride. 
" Here, on a smooth stone on the 
river's brink, J found the impression of 
two feet, encircled by the hooded or 
sacred serpent, the emblem of eternity. 
This notes the spot where some victim 
pf the tyranny and craft of priesthood 
has sacrifice* herself on the funeral pile 
of her husband, and, deluded by the 
pride of superstition and custom, has 
with steady fortitude lighted the very 
flames from which she madly hoped her 
conquering spirit would ascend, and 
force the portals of a vanquished hea- 
ven."— Sketches of India. 



The fourth Veda is said to treat en- 
tirely of the knowledge of the Good 
Being ; but, either from antiquity, or a 
peculiar dialect, the language of it is 
become obsolete, end few of their Pun- 
dits profess either to read, or under- 
stand it. 

The Shasters are holy commentaries, 
or mere books of divinity and science. 
There are two principally known ; one 
is more highly esteemed in the south, 
the other in the north of India. 



Upon that tablet overthrown, 
The sandals sculptured on the stone, 
The hooded serpent round it see, 
That symbol of eternity : 
These emblems mark the fetal site 
Of India's most abhorred rite. 
I fain the mournful tale would trace, 
That hallows this deserted place. 

Fairest of all the nymphs who stray'd 
On the Toombodra's banks, was Zaide : 
Her form in elegance might vie 
\Vith Sculpture's fairest symmetry ; 
And on her cheek her every . thought, 
In changeful hue was plainly wrought; 
While in her dark and piercing eye, 
Were mingl'd love and dignity. 
She was bethrothed, in youth, to one, " 
Whose valiant deeds her love had won : 
They were of Noble caste— of those 
Who listen to the Veda's laws ; 
And when a few more days had flown, 
He was to call the maid his own : 
Bnt ere that hour, the sound of war, 
The din of arms, was heard from far; 
Then (ie must take the glittering spear, 
And in the foremost ranks appear. 

The bright sun's beams are shining 
clear 
On helmet, spear, and scymetar ; 
The signal note is pealing lood, 
Yet Ahmed lingers ra the crowd ; 
His last fareweH he has not said, 
Nor calmed the terrors of his maid : 
He tells her, that be only goes 
To ride triumphant o'er her foes ; 
And that, this one short danger o'er, , 
He shall return to part no more. 
She listens to his soothing tale, 
But in her eye, and cheek so pale, ' 
No answering belief is seen,— 
Despair is iu her look and mien. 
The armed, ranks are marching past, 
And Ahmed must not be the last; 
He may not, dure not, louger stay ; 
«* Ouce more farewell,"— away— away : 

Google 
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But 0*» **t hat*, *|«r * on«i!M> ridc > 
And bridal pomp, were laid aside 5 
She fear'd he WltTiVWVti uo more, 
And •onwr%farb»dhe^nly'#*e. 

(That Mb* ndtje^-aidoiy ! 
And mfcaaad *ia.##t«rnVi'ta sae 
tibais*nmrisb«it) h* ZasaVs«iye. 
JsVfc-rntaoom-*ut 'tssttpdie. 
f*st*noat*» cw» dski ss v stKfa, 
He^arttsd bis murals with *ia 4ifc. 
fcla*ad4bM »*)**»?***•*» 
iisi Wad is pWaw^d-wi her breast, 
staid ia*is4sKUI tariffing eye, 
L yoottf Zaide'edeeti 



s destiny 
•The tffit* sun's ttilhrefiihg Tfcattt 
tfc flinttflhigln VOn rapid stream ) 
Another boat, nis Y*ys win tall 
On ashes that are XalrVs all. 
The funeral train is marching slow, 
But can thai oe a scene of Woe ? 
Once toOte atirayM in all her pride, 
And glittering t>omp, an Indian bride, 
With tearless eye, and taTihest mteto, < 
She loots upon the awful scene ; 
The horns and cymbals rang'd around, 
With touder note, lo quell each soOnd— 
But they are tieedless, fomocry 
Escapta in her last agony. 
Her Jewetrd presents now are gone**-* 
All are bestow M ■ except that owe, 
The pledge of lote 5 stiU fisndly prcst'd, 
With dyiog clasp upon her breast, 
She We4s ber last en earth add sky, 
And springs upon the pile to die. 
1 ne torcn Is ArM, the rites are said,— 
And ZaWs twmberd with she dead. 

META. 

A RECURRENCE TO THE DAYS 
OF YOUTH* 

fttieinaf. 

WREN wendVmg back In forme* days, 

Thought beckons up thai time. 
When circled round with sunny rays, 

Life glow's k> all Hs prims. 
Those daye of childhood now long gone, 

But strong in fancy* • e*e,— 
The Mist ofwnich bee left them drawn 

Beep on the memory. m 
When life to n« wis yet a toy. 

A thing not fully known : 
But pictured then art age of joy, 

A path wife rotes strewn. 
When all our thoughts on p lea s ure went, 

When sport was all owr care \ 
And health its strength and vigour lent, 

Those sports with glee to share. 

O, when the languid hours of school 

Came to the wished-for close, 
And rrom«acH tedrouw irksome rule, 

With glowing baste we rose* 
What eagerness wotften dispftsy'd. 

To give bright pleasoTe retga; 
If but a moment us delay'd. 

It steaVd an sge of pain. 



All*hwn w« bone, an£aos1fisg else, 

•Wrth faify Vbi&bs orbjni ; 
Whilst fancy roem'd through realms of blue. 

And bath'd in wild delight. 
We painted^fte as*Wi Mr,*— 

Ideal pleasures drew \ 
And deem'd, unmix'd with pain or care. 

The world we tnould^ass through. 
We forward tfssrd with anxious look. 

for time lo ripe our plans ; . 

ISaVrlhbujrit that Fal» might in her book 

'bur bsttea becloud with bene •. 
fc(it onward gaica, sfffl onward gaied. 
. On wast should Tfc o\ir State ; 
Our future Hves n» splendour rtnVd, 

Bid joys each stop await. t 

Sm\ ah ! full even these visions flea, 

That erst their sun. dispUw'd; 
The hopes we fondled, now art dead,— 

Titoveame-mw they decay'd. 



And as we muse on dayssp dear, 

WWe VK*opei^kniHow Shone ; 
Bre yet our dreams dissolved to air, 

Or sorrow's cup we'd known j 
Who can refrain regretting tears. 

To find this scene of life, 
86 rutl of woes. bt paitls, and caret. 

Of envy, and of strife 1 
And what we thought en age of joy, 

To find it sorrow all; 
That Time eomes only to destroy- 
To make each vision fall. 
Fir like the Waves by aatomn blown, 

Their parent branches bare : 
Till frooTtbe tree, the last leaTs flown. 

That lonely Hnger'd there. 
E*n So, Ohr hopes thejr tLf away. 

The last at lengtli depirts ; 
Fainter and fainter shines each ray* 

And lower sinks our hearts. 
And as our hopes, so fade oar years, 

The once warm feeling's chill j . 
All that was ybuth 'like disappears, 

The streams become u rtM. 
The love of life no longer bl oonts. 

We sltrh to close its race 1 
Death 'frights no more, we feel the tomb s 
Our only resting place. 



SYMPATHY. 



** p. n. 

Original 



COLD is the air, whoa the snow so wWts 
Drifts o'er the heatb on a winter's night j 
Cold is the water in Scharan rill. 
And the ocean'* spray Is colder stfH. 
Tet neither is halfs© cotdWdh. no! 
As the breastwh jch sever feels the gww 
Infused by affection warm and d±ar-- 
Hallowed by the bright and g*o«riue tsJV 
Which springs from s heart— if each tnem no— 
WHh feeling endued, snd sympathy ! 
For is there a charm like feeling's sigh 1— 
Or gem like the tear in woman's eye T ., 

0nA whispers the last sad word, '\*«*J*} l 
No ! friends may part,— but fate shaU ewer 
Sympathy's chain— never, do, never ! 
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ItovCTer.tbs* may bare sbc^ "there 
cusocfl .a vnonnoyj" .in dUsedsle, which 
wasaupplied Uie.waie.veek fcy« m vsioat 
tsjaily, A tmirtluigd>sad,^utiKvtrum- 
pete, Jnmns, p ia n os, who* ,vjofiiiceNos,' 
•And (6tn|»4vtcB— poke 
oeataaiioo of 4»n ! The 
of three •y«)ttaf ladies 
nmsthwd regularly six house a day, 
a mmecnem who played *m «nc instru- 
ment mr other from mooning jtie) uigtrt* 
one atatma; broker, one fidstting ditto, a 
viatwoellomg .anunk-inuster, and a .sing- 
mgpepa. ^eooiyquistpcr»a«*moogst 
them, Abe f one poor batfpeoDyworth of 
bread to Abie me so tr ons quantity of 
tack/* wee the unmstsnmte mamma, sole 
Jjetenw»ttttae*med,of her iunnmsrous 
choir. Q/fL how we pitied her f the wae 
a tweet p la cid l oo kin g woman, baud- 
eome, and yaamger in apawarance than 
either af her dftjiftfeeM,*** a fair open 
forehead, fall dunkoyea, lipeiha* seemed 
waiting to smile, a deep yet eoot colour, 
and a hMvaujg composure of ooonte- 
naaea, rrnt m hl iagin matures, expression, 
and flompleakm, the email Madonnas of 
Baphael. W* never ceased to wonder at 
her happy aemnity tBl we discovered 
that Hie good lady wot deaf, which noma- 
what diminished the ardour of our ad- 
miration. Hear thaa enviable calamity 
bofel her, i did not h e ar/ but of eourae 
that din! The eery jara and mandrina 
hacame cracked aoder the incessant vi- 
bration 5 1 only wonder that the poor doom 
dad not break tlpe drum of He care; did 
not burst from its own report, like an 
overloaded aim. One could not aee that 
unlucky habitation half a mile off with- 
oat such a feeling of noise as comes over 
one In looking at Uogasth*a Enraged 
Musician; to pass it was really dang^reus. 
One stage-coach was overturned, and 
two postrmuscs and four ran away-in con- 
sequence of them uproarious doings \ and 
a atnrdy oW-tsshioaed squire, who rode a 
particular anti-musical start lish blood, 
horse, began to talk of indicting Resedele 
M a nuisance, when, just at tbe-critleal 
moment, its tenants had the good fortune 
In discover, |lmt although the hermitage 
with Us vaulted roof, made a capital eon- 
cost-room, yet that there waa not apace 
enough within doom for their several 
ntactwiugs, that tbeapartmonta were too 
email and the partitions too thin, so the* 
eoncosd was turned into discord, and bar- 
monies went crossing each other all over 
** ho oMiM ossst jostled by ttommi 



andflandeLraat Oown.VWnbnr. 
a^fryjhey.wcntiaiao. 

nQur.neavt nfi gfc» Q Mra mare itwefasdem, 
P^'iMars, ence**, ,a*on* *f , tsmm -enid, 
m ao^,** ndted a^ts^sjenmw^dolS- 
two 4rom *ke**Hdmd .nmuiti*,,i<t cam 
sa^ 1 ve^aeawhe mnarml.ima^awip«f 
the ladies of d^ngaalan. She namea 
o/auk *a* <o( fmmk vvsjm&uumiiunw, 
Qmn, Was U***MmmmvlUimM)* 
««t*iea XSateu, oan j amm J g onlmd swe+Jyv 
Both w of 4*t >uj>fbrtaimto.a*un of 
vpnag ladies, whom Aha masmwmwnuwi 
is Apt to call oJdaua^JhMh tick, mat* 
to*mendent,anKl.l)o» in hWfiaHes*smm» 
Of the word Cpolamm, fceejtm waa tall 
•jtf i«BR,aa]Asaraa^aajd r" - J nrmiaia 
M>aA l daY^iapaort^iva|^>ps£s^aaaA 
Uke a ^ u y h n rdess without a crook, ainsv 
ing P«WtoraJsong» pmdigioiuwy out of 
to a deep voice, with 



fJJ .Wfr«f •eptimaaealitimaMb^loiis:. 
tytoXtarthen, m the other hasd, was 
*)*** and pinnae, and mem&mead and 
rn^iaeUatng to *Jttm*w*,tts>titmto 
WQCtatmn, pith a great love of daajdnr. 
a pleasant *bsM*Js*g langh, ami a most 
agaaantle habit f/nsatotatmu. Juxja-po- 
tiMoo laid tMceaw-atoaeof this immor- 
al friendship, which had already lasted 
fcur months and a half. 

Well! the? were friends, and nothing 
Bfimunad hot to look out for a house 9 ; 
Dorothy waaiad a form, Letitfa a oot- 
tftffe* Porofhiy taHmd of cows and ctover, 
Irftit of nightingaks and violets. Do- 
**ty longed for Yorkshire pastures, La. 
tilia for WojsJi Mountain; and the 
schema seemed likely to go off for want 
Of an habitation, when Hoeedele, in all 
Jbe glory of advert isament, shone o»Mhu 
Laiitia iq the Mormng Post, and was 
taMnediately engaged by the delighted 
friends on a lease of seven, fourteen, eg 
e*je«ndVtwcnty years. 

It was a raw, blowy March evening 
When the fair partners arrived at the cot- 
tage, MWsLetitmnMdeaspeechiiaher 
naoal atyle.oo taking possession, an an- 
Tocation to friendship and meal oalrue, 
and a deprecation of cities, society, sad 
wan) at the conchashm of which, Ham 
Polly underwent an embramada; and 
living tofficieotry admired the wonders 
Within, they aaJhed forth with a candle 
and Vmlborn to view their rumakim with- 
nut Mis* I^etltia was kester sackfted 
with this nunhst than her eempaaion^ 
aha found at kaat treat and pranroaea, 
Whilst the country amkitiesof ducks and 
f tackens were Mtirery waatmg. Sully, 
bewevea, reconciled taw matter by sup- 
posing they were gone to most, sad 
%lvUk worn out km the joaraey, 
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followed their example; The next day 
aaw Miss Letitia obliged to infringe bar 
own rule, and admit a man— the apothe- 
cary— into this maiden abode. She had 
sate under a tree nearly an hour the 
night before, listening for a nightingale, 
and was laid op by a most unpastoral fit 
of the rheumatism. Dorothea in the 
meanwhile was examining her territory 
by daylight, and discovering fresh cause 
of vexation at every step. Here she was 
m the country, in a cottage, " compris- 
ing," as the advertisement set forth, M all 
manner of convenience and accommo- 
dation," without cow or sheep, or grass 
or corn, or pig or chicken, or turkey or 
goose;— «o laundry, no brewhouse, no 
pigsty, no poultry-yard ! not a cabbage in 
the garden ! not a useful thing about the 
house! Imagine her consternation ! 

But Dolly was a person of activity and 
resource. She sallied out forthwith to the 
the neighbouring village, bought uten- 
sils and live stock, turned the coach- 
house into a cow-stall, projected a pigsty 
iu the rosery, installed her ducks and geese 
in the orangery, introduced the novel- 
ty of real milk-pans, churns, and butter- 
prints, amongst the old China, Dutch 
tiles, and stained glass of that make-be- 
lieve toy the Gothic dairy, placed her 
brewing vessels in the housekeepers 
room, which, to accord with the genius of 
the place, had been fitted up to represent 
a robber's cave, and deposited her wash- 
ing tubs in the butler's pantry, which, 
with a. similar regard to coogruity, had 
been decorated with spars and shells like 
a Nereid's grotto-, and finally, in spite of 
all warning and remonstrance, drove her 
sheep into the shrubbery, and tethered 
her cows upon the lawn. This last 
stroke was too much for the gardener's 
patience. He walked over to B. to ap- 
prise Mr. Tasty ; and Mr. Tasty, armed 
with Mr. Samuel Smith and a copy of 
the lease, made his appearance with 
breathless speed at Rosedale. Dolly, in 
spite of her usual placidity, made good 
battle on this occasion; she cried and 
scolded, and reasoned and implored : it 
mas as much as Mr. Tasty and Mr. 
Samuel Smith, aided by that mute witness 
the lease, and that very clamorous one 
the gardener, could do to out-talk her. At 
last, however, they were victorious. Dol- 
ly's live stock were forced to make a ra- 
pid retreat, and she would probably have 
retreated at the same time, had not an 
incident occurred, which brought her 
visions of rural felicity much nearer to 
reality than could have been anticipated 
by the liveliest imagination. The far- 
mer's wife, of whom she had made her 
porcbatfos and to whom she unwillingly 
addressed herself to resume them, seeing, 



to use her own words, M bow modi 
madam seemed to take on at parting 
with the poor dumb things," kindly offered 
fered to take them as boarders at a mode- 
ratestipend,voluiiteeringalso lesaonoin the 
chicken rearing and' pig-feeding depart- 
ment, ofwhich the lady did, to be so redeem 
rather in need. Of course, Dolly closed 
with this proposal at a word. She was 
never so happy in her life— her cows, pigs, 
and poultry en pension, and herself with 
both hands full of learning at the farm, 
and ordering at the cottage, and display- 
ing all that can be imagined of ig no ra n ce 
and good-humour at both. Her mistakes 
were innumerable. Once, for i n stance, 
she carried away by main force from a 
turkey, whose nest she had the ill luck 
to discover, thirteen eggs just ready to 
hatch, and after a severe combat with 
the furious and injured hen, brought 
them home to Rosedale as fresh— under a 
notion, rather new in natural history, 
that all turkeys lay their eggs in one 
day. Another time, she d isco vere d a 
hoard of double Dahlia roots in a tool- 
bouse belonging to her old enemy the 
gardener, and delivered them to the 
cook for Jerusalem artichokes, who dress- 
ed them as such accordingly. No end to 
Dolly's blunders ! but her good humour 
and cheerfulness, aud the happy frank- 
ness with which she laughed at her 
own errors, carried her triumphant- 
ly through. Every body liked her, es- 
pecially a smug little curate who boarded 
along with her pigs and cattle at the farm, 
and said twenty times a day that Miss 
Dorothea Green was the pleasantest wo- 
man in England. Dolly was never so 
happy in her life. 

Miss Letitia, on her part, continued 
rheumatic and poorly, and kept closely 
to her Turkish tent, with no other conso- 
lations than novels from the next town, 
and the daily visits of the apothecary. 
She was shocked at Miss Dorothy's in- 
timacy with the farm-people, and took 
every opportunity of telling her so. 
Dolly, never very fond of her fair com- 
panion's harangues, and not the more 
reconciled to them from their being di- 
rected against her own particular favou- 
rites, ran away as often as she could. So 
that the two friends had nearly arrived at 
the point of uot speaking, when they met 



one afternoon by mutual appointment in 
the Chinese saloou. Miss Dorothy blush-, 
ed and looked silly, and seemed trying 



to say something which she could' not 
briug out. Miss Letitia tried to blush, 
but failed. She could however talk; 
and at the end of an oration in which she 
proved, as was pretty evident, that they 
had been mistaken in supposing the com- 
pany of each all-sufficient to the olher,ss 
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Well as in their plan of seclusion from 
tbe world, she invited Miss Dorothea 
(after another rain attempt at a blush) 
to pay tbe last honours to their friendship, 
by attending her to the hymeneal altar, 
whither she had promised to acrompauy 
Mr. Opodeldoc on the morning after the 
next. " I can't,*' replied Miss Dolly.— 
" And why not ?" resumed Mm Letitia. 

«* Surely Mr. Opodel " « Now don't 

be ancry," interrupted Dolly, " I can't be 
your Eridemaid the day after to-morrow, 
because 1 am going to be married to- 
morrow myself." And so they left Rose- 
dale ; and so 1 shall leave them. 

PUBLIC LITERARY DINNER 
AT PEK1N. 

The Pekin Gaaettes contain tbe nar. 
rative of a public dinner which took 
place in that immense capital, and the 
guests at which were all members of 
a vast corporation of speculators, who 
are called in the country— Print ed-Paper- 
Merchants. We subjoin some extracts 
from this interesting narrative, regretting 
that tbe difficulty of the Chinese tongue 
subjects us sometimes to the necessity of 
weakening tbe expressions and idioms, 
which are full of elegance and energy in 
tbe original. 

At six o'clock in the morning, accord- 
ing to the custom of tbe country, the 
company entered the hall, which was 
very slightly illuminated, in order to 
shew what little analogy there is between 
Printed- Paper-Merchants, and enlighten- 
ment. Tbe rat merchant Al-work took 
tbe chair; supported on bis right by 
tbe honourable member Never- mind $ 
and on his left by the honourable More- 
Paper-than-Type. After the dinner ser- 
vice, which was composed of all the 
delicacies of tbe season, the Chairman 
rose to give the first toast, and observed, 
that as printing was in use hi the celes- 
tial empire some 56,565 years before the 
deluge, it was not unreasonable for those 
who dealt in printed paper, to believe 
themselves superior to all other human 
beings. It was true that a nomade tribe, 
called authors, aspired to a certain 
superiority over the Company of Printed- 
Papcr-Merchants; but thanks to the 
force of our arms, we have reduced these 
vagabonds to reason. It is a certain fact, 
that all t^e know ledgediffused throughout 
the immense territory of tbe celestial 
empire, issued from tbe shops of tbe 
merchants in question, as the rivers 
Issued from their fountain beads.— 
(Applause.) Authors, in comparison 
with these illustrious individuals, were 
just what a dnng-cart inau in the streets 



was compared with an agriculturist who 
enriched his land with tbe manure.— 
(Cheers.) The Printed.Paper-Merchants 
converted into money the sometimes 
worthless products, with which authors 
presented them. It gave him pleasure- 
to state, that the branch of commerce 
which be and his brethren pursued, had 
reached a high degree of prosperity un- 
known in his territory. He consequently 
proposed the following toast :— 

" Prosperity to the Printed-Paper- 
Merchants, and confusion to authors." 

The honourable Never-mind said, that 
after the eloq uent speech of tbe President, 
little remained for him to say : be should, 
however, take the liberty of remarking, 
that tbe interests of trade might be con- 
siderably augmented, if certain measures 
were adopted which be thought worthy 
of arresting the attention of bis honour- 
able and learned friends. (A laugh.) An 
end ought to be pot, for instance, to tbe 
abuse of garnishing advertisements with 
eulogiums on the author. This conde- 
scension was fatal, inasmuch as these 
poor gentlemen immediately considered 
themselves as wo, thy of the panegyrics, 
and lost sight of the laws of dependency 
and subordination. Relyiug on tbe dis- 
cretion of his friends, he begged to pro- 
pose the health of his honourable friend, 
Take-All, who bad just immortalised 
himself, by publishing a work in which 
a celebrated author was covered with 
hatred and ridicule. 

Take- All said, that as he was not very 
eloquent, he should content himself with 
thanking his friend, and proposing 
— « Success to letters."- (At these 
words tbe most violent ferment was 
observable in all corners of tbe room.) 
—Cries of tt Off ! Off ?" — " Order !"— 
"Turn bim out !" resounded on all sides. 
The President ordered silence, and ob- 
served, that the toast proposed by Take- 
All bad justly scandalised the company : 
however, as the expressions be had used 
might bear another interpretation, he 
trusted, that the honourable member 
would give a satisfactory explanation. 

Take-All said, that by tbe word " let- 
ters," he meant the types employed for 
the purpose of printing books, and not 
the ordinary metaphor which conveys, 
under the term letters, the meaning of 
literature; that be bad nothing to do 
with that branch of trade, which was 
totally unknown to him. After this 
explanation, the toast was drank with 
enthusiasm; and after several other 
not less eloquent speeches, tbe company 
retired at six o'clock the next moruing, 
according to custom. — News of IAtera- 
tur* and Fashion. 
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A NOlWIIOTESr PASSAGE; 



•rtaftoM^ddawiM bring in a bilf 
ftr rtduting the' ftes payable to the' 
Cbanttlfor oTEii&land; is— «a North- 
wester.**' 

Tliat any irfonarcldcal s^ernnHm(*&tf > 

eVer, of its own'accocdy giie liberty t«> 

i« subjects; m— " a North-wester." 

That" an Alderman of London shall 

"a North- 



Ov'alrtBe bbextvttNU) w«everplay*r» 
0m&nh&^*a^to**>fV&WBHfy antf 
th^eiwa»uitteat frft those wMMftufe'atfnnitfi 
Mm? tbe^ia*ow»'mwre» coitfpfeu*u* 4 fdr ' 
iUt " absurdity t anrtV ife fc tsttU ft'' flato" tmT 

beglniihigtfa^thedWulufc'p*^^ eVeY d!e of 4 starvation, 

wttftwfctett'it'bes betwfeufeted t*J thaw* westfr."' 
this same-a1tel^tat«'aW>rthiWefrp*sA^ That the Archbishop of CJaiAerbnry 
sage— frbitt" waid* poor Csprattt Ly6n ihi u eva . bring in a bill for abolishing 
feturaedthVotfter day? wftb' hit 1 owtf' Easter offerings, increasing the duties 
fl^pia4is'*l^1^«dtllb«'0f'hi8^rear ^^ courc b' dignitaries, or enforcing 
•bitttti'oirbr , thb>seVtt1tyof' tlttcthnate: thestrict residence of thebeneficed clergy, 
It willbe»i04lfcMre«^ectio^'0ftettlf'of , fc_«a North-wester/' 
our teadew *ba* grand^diseoterie^ not" xj^ <m£ AlheVman Cfe'ahaH eve*; at 
only of change of' pla«, bttt chaftge of 1 a Court of Aktenrfen> or thinner in the 
seasons, certain* len>ned :, |»ttt^"of 'tin*' Mansion-bouse, pronounce the* word 
AdtfaMtyi wow wanted' ^nOtMaf irfoVe" « horns," is— « a North-wester*" 
4mt*wetaft;<at» sea'MwJMketheA'kne^ at° Toat >fr. Soutbey shall compose aa 
lewat aiUha»coastr*hinhe worM,' made' official ode, one staaxa of which ahaM be 
aipe*^kr#*%$*cVj audit will no«be*dru ^embered for three weeks by any body 
gottetrtna^ratkerthango auetootf or a» but himself is~« a North-wester." 



That the Members of the Stock-Ex- 
change shall ever petition the Legislature 
for more severe and summary laws'* 
against fraud, is— * a North- wester." 

That Alderman Wood shall ever bum- 
the Thames, is— * a North-wester," 

That Mr. Secretary Croker 'shall ever- 
find out the* longitude, is— "a North- 



thtrd'ttart'te fiifdtotftdlstropoiittffleittid 

ths*drearyaiHl^&t*lefls r«gKm> sdmeoT 

thegatlanctarrof England chose tocow- 

jntt tofctdA Still, however 1 , either a 

l^OvrtMweir passage bad to newfound, or 

the • secretaries' • of the - Admiralty must 4 : 

have beewvanvleted of ignorance; an' 

alWrnatrve tcy wwkhi as* they bad the* : _ m 

powerhTtheh'ownhaadsv they, of course,- J^^w 

saw do 'reason" to *abmft. ( Hence,' we" That tbe*ext parliament shall eootata 

hav«C4ptamLyoatKKekagai»} repntsed* more liberal me0i w m^ eloquent 

«t Repulse Bay; Patty, expected ' to speakers, than the |>resen^u^- a a r^Kh-' 

«nset'with fid bettet fate ; and this same £&#,» 

North-west passage set down iri the same ' T ba t England shaU produce another 

category with the phUosophert stone attd' drastic writ er equal to Shaksptart, is 

the universal solwnt. Indeed, se>'Hoto=- _ a a North-wester.'* 

chws has this project become^ that* where ' That t D6re eTer ^n ^ a tunnel under 

may person proposes to find, to do, or to ' tnc Thames, is— « a Notrh-wextcr." 

believe that Which is* not very likely t(T That E*Sheriff Parkins shall ever 

be fbimtft> donev of beMevedj' the attempt ' d e | iTer lectures on moral philoaophy, is 

isM^led*^kN6^h-weslpasiage, w of*' _«» North-wester." 

* NerthJwester." Thus : That j^ B toW Mr# Madwu 

That tbewwm -be any good,' or'eveir |be teatk rt ^ , what ^ ^^^^ |_«^ 
tolerable' iiew^draiiiamt any ofH^'thtf'' Nwtkwelter." 
«tres thii'seaawr^' » Noi^>i»te^ Tbat there ^^ be any end to the 

That the old* Royal Society will b«r» licatioM of l06-e W0lt | lb «— « a 
useful to scieiice; orthe iieav-omyto jf Vth- wcs i er .'U- News qfJUi. f JWk. 
literature, is-^a North west**" Z 

That the hetUm St: James^Mtreet and* 
PklUMaNwfll beputdownbyanbrdet" 
inCouweH,is*-«aNd>IIUWesterf v 

That 8ir Abraham Bradley Kmg wHI, 
of his wwn free Intent, vot*ffbr<JarhoHc 



WITTICISM* 
A lat« wit, at the time when tbe're- ' 



' -emancipatiotiy and lay upott the table- of A 1AT* 1 -^ w^«w /wfuiL • 

theHouseof Commonsan^ccotnttot-wJI WolaHonary namea of the moo^tner.. 



stationary furnished by him 



L 



Court in Dublin Castle, Is— « a North- 
wester P 

That MessW.' Wllberforce and Bankes 
shall vote in accotdaaee with the senti^ 
meats expressed in their wpeechct, is--*. 
^ a North- Wester." 



for the^ ndd6r, Floreal, Nlvose,&c.) weSre a«Wputd 



inFrtttce, proposed to extend the tunb- 
^othin to our own langniige/aomewKat 
on thefollowtogtoodet^IVeeiy. Sueety^ 
Breezy, Wheexy; Showery, LoweTy, 
Flowery, Bdwtry ; 6nowy, Fkmy,Blo% jr f ! 
Glowy. 
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TH&CLEV£ft.IDIpT f 

A Boy, as Nursery records tell, 
Haddsop^ift oVnmratickjiMbt^ielM 
H^V4,gao4 sejpe,ej¥wigbr,to Iokiw* 
He wpfiW beJieaten/or;t,and#o. 
SiOj fthq', silly.ftoea.Jiss cradle) , 
Took /rom, the shelf * Jiher ladle, 
And in tbe wajw down,** .goes, 
After, the,dVttip^ticJiaw«P<»B- 
flits , thing vii • miss'dy tbe . eejrtant*.. 
blamed, 
But in a week, no longer named ; 
Now this not suiting ,bi*. design*, 
A silver cop he next putloios*. 
(To aid his plan, he new stopp'd) 
And in,the water dop* Mropf VL 
This .cansed. son* words*, and, much*. 
inquiry, 
And made his .parents .ratJUK'try »• 
Both /or a.weekww ve*U and. crass, 
And theon — submitted to.thajosn. 
At length, to foMow-uphiaplaa^ 
Our little, cleyer idiot, man,, 
His fair's fay 'rite silver, waites, 
Next cast into tbe.watfry .csatfin. 

Now .this, indeed, was wb*WUhfl,coekt 
And hitler could «<* overlook* 
And all the servants pf the place* 
Were scarch'd, andhaW in nws disgrace* 
The boy now .caU'dout," Cook* here-*. 

Nell; 
" What's this so, shining jofth^ weJftT 

This was enough to give a hint, 
That the lost treasures might be in't 5 
80 for a man with speed they, sent, . 
Who down the well directly went. 
They listen with expectant ear, 
Al last these joyful words they hear s 
« O, here's the Ladle, and the Cup, 
And Waiter too— so draw roe. up." 
« Hold," quoth the boy, « a moment 
stay, 
"Bring something else that's in your 

way." 
Addiug (with self-approving grin), 
" My Dinm-Bticfcynow..yQur hand is in.V 



LIFE INSURANCE. 

In a storm one night, 
When all was fright,. 

'Mpngst the passengers and crew, 
An Irish clown 
Like a block sat down, 

And seemed as senseless too 

Conduct like this 

Was much amiss, 
And not to be endured ; 

But when ask'd why, 

He made reply, 
« Good folks, my life's insured.** 



CBfTIGIftMV 

A Fuli«-l«iigtii- portrait of a very 
unpopular character, having appeared in 
an exbibUion,,iu.whi|* he*sa*r«s$espoty. 
ed sitting uitfer,aJaralree,^e*l«eVJar 
bis dog, an artist otfefred that tbe pic- 
ture was in general well done, but that 
th* r*e» waattd exwevftbftj ewdthat^a*- 
ttes Jis44no4jbee»dane.t»tlie do?- 

PEKAtfCBri, 
A Maw, who wasonthe point of being 
nmriierl, obtained from His confessor lib 
certificate of confession. Having read 
it, lie observed that the priest had omitted 
tfi# iiMinl penance, * Did you not tell 
me/ said the confessor, * that yon wer« 
going to be married ? 

THB NOBLEi H AlfGMAN, 

At some former period, the municipal 

authorities of V were pbced in u 

most disagreeable dilemma, for the want , 
of that most useful persuirag e» tin -finisher 
of the law* The day arrived on which a 
criminal was to be executed by order of 
the circuit court of justiciary 3 the hour 
appointed was fast approaching, and no 
executioner appearing; to perform the 
loathsome task, although a premium had , 
been offered of ten guineas to any person 
who would officiate, the proclamation 
was read again, but -4.11 noonc appearing, 
the. magistrates .were in utter • desfspa>| 

when the R of F ■■■ ■ ■ » passing with 

his servant, and learning the perplexity 
they were in, and also the reward offered 
to .the. person who* would become hang- 
man on the occasion, cried to his servant, 
* Away, tie-up- the« man j' you can never 
win ten guineas easier.* The servant, inv 
astonishment, exclaimed, « He would not ' 
do it for a hundred.' « Then,' said his - 
Lordship laughing, « HotiLmy horse,' and, 
■ vaulting. on the .scaflEbld* adjusted- the . 
rope, tied up the man, ^received his ten 
guineas, gave tbe money to his servant, 
mounted hi* horse, andtben coolly rode 
away. . 

IRISH ADVICE. 

«0, dba» Mama," said little Ann, 

"The Ice I was induced to take 
« By that kind Irish gentleman, 

"Has really made my stomach ache." 
« My dearest love, then take advice f 

Hen mother said, " I'm sure you wiH $, 
« Don't eat another, glass of Ice, 

« Without first takiog off tbe chill. 
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MECHANICS ORACLE AND DOMESTIC GUIDE. 



aptttwmtc'0 Oracle an* Domaric 
tiuiut* 



t)N CUTTING OF HARDENED 

STEEL BY A WHEEL OF SOFT 

IRON. 

A person at Cornwall in Connecticut, 
in the United States, cnt a circular plate 
of soft sheet iron, being part of a piece 
of stove pipe, fixed an axis to it, and 
put it in his lathe. While in motion, he 
applied to it a common file, intending to 
make it perfectly. round and smooth; 
hot the. file was cut in two by the plate, 
while this last received no impression. 
He then applied a piece of smoky quartz, 
which had the desired effect. 

Having 'occasion to alter, a cross-cut 
saw, mack- nf ■ very hard plate, be ap- 
plied it to the circular* plate while in 
motion, :jikI, in a short time> cut them 
out U> the same means. „ * 

During lb is mo lion he found the plate 
received no wear from the operation, and 
but very lit Lie sensible beat; although, 
during the operation, there appeared a 
band of fire around it, which continually 
emitted spark* with great violence. 

The wearing awiy even of the hardest 
substances by the continual action of 
softer liodifs, has lo tig been observed; 
but not in so striking a manner as in the 
above example. , .. , 

TO PRESERVE CREAM FOR LO^G 

' voyages; Ac. \ 

Mix with a quantity of fresh rich 
cream half its weight of white sugar, in 
powder; stir the whole well together, 
and preserve, it in bottles well corked. 
In this state it w ready to mix with tea 
coffee, and will keep good many 



ECONOMICAL MODE OF CUTTING 
CAULIFLOWERS. 

Instead nf cutting off the whole head 
of a cauliflower, leave a part on, of the 
size of a gooseberry, and all the leaves ; 
second, and even third heads will be 
formed, and thus they may be eaten for 
two or three months; when, at present, 
by cutting the head completely off, the 
bed of cauliflowers are gone in two or 
three weeks. 

RICE GLUE. 

An elegant cement may he made from 
rice flour, which is at present used for 
that purpose in China and Japan. It 'wordy 
necessary to mix the rice flour intimately 
with cold water, and gently simmer it . 
over a fire, when it readily forms a 
delicate and durable cement* not- only 
answering all the purposes of common 
paste, but admirably adapted for joining 
together paper,' card, &c. : in forming the 
, various beautiful and tasteful ornaments, 
which afford much employment and 
amusement to the ladies. When made 
of the consistence of plaster-clay, models, * 
busts, basso-relievos, &c. may be formed, 
and toe articles, when dry, are suscep- ', 
tiWe of high polish, and are Very durable. • 

a&onnere of jftature aito fifct^ ' 

• XUSUS NATURE.. . •. '. : ' " 
Mr/— — >, a medical man, has just i 



PARSNIPS PRODUCTIVE OF MILK 
IN COWS. 

Parsnips cause cows lo produce abun- 
dance of milk, and they eat them as free 
as they do oil-cake. Land, 71. an acre 
in Guernsey, is sown 'with parsnips to 
feed cattle, and the milk is like cream.— 
Sheep, when lambing, fed with them, 
produce much milk. They are improper 
food for horses, subjecting them to 



published nis observations on the ab sence . 
'of some essential parts, of organisation in 
individuals who hare n^vertbaleasaltaiued . 
a greai age. He has dissected .tbfc hod/ . -' 
bf an archbishop which wanted a heart ; .* 
1 that of a minister of state which' wanted* 
a brain ; that of a judge without the 
Eustachian trumpet; and that of I " 
celebrated warrior without articulations 
in the right hand. 

ANOTHER LUSUS NATUFLB. 

* A remarkable change has taken place 
witbio a quarter of a year in the : colour 
of • a bullfinch, iu the possession of 
Messrs. Loving and Wignell, drapers, of 
. Uppingham. The bird, the colour of _< 
which was, as usual, a variegation of 
grey, red, and white, has changed entirely 
to a deep black, presenting a very sin- • 
gular appearance. The bird continues 
apparently in good health, and attracts a 
' h umber of visitors. ' 

(Corrm j xmdmU m our next J • 
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Trb following is Sir Thomas Stanford 
Raffles* Qate Governor of Bencoolen) 
account of this dreadful accident : — 

* Wi embarked on the 2d instant, (a 
the Fame, and sailed at day-light for 
England, with a fair wind and every 
prospect Of a quick and comfortable 
passage. The ship was every thing we 
could wish, | and having closed my charge 
here much to my satisfaction, it was one 
of the happiest days of my life. We 

VOL. IV. 



were, perhaps, too happy, for in the 
evening came a sad reverse. Sophia 
had just gone to bed. and I had thrown 
off half my clothes, when a cry of Fire ! 
Fire ! roused us from our calm content, 
and in five minutes the whole ship was 
in flames ! 1 ran to examine whence the 
flames principally issued, and found that 
the (ire had its origin immediately under 
our cabin.— Down with the boats ! where 
is Sophia? Here! The children ? here ! 

Q 
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a rope to the fide ; lower lady Raffle*— 
five her to roe, says one— I'll take her, 
says the Captain. Throw the gunpowder , 
overboard ; it canoot be got at ; it it in 
the magazine* close to the fire! stand 
clear of the powder. Sk tittle the water 
casks. — Water! water!! Where's .Sir 
Stamford ? Come into the boat. Nelson, 
Nelson! come into the boat. Push off; 
push off; stand clear of the after-pait 
of the ship. 

« All this passed 'much quicker than I 
can write it ; we pushed off, and as we 
did so, the flames were issuing from our 
cabins, and the whole of the after part of 
the ship was in flames. The masts and 
sails now taking fire, we moved to a dis- 
tance, sufficient to avoid the immediate 
explosion, but the flames were now com- 
ing out of the main hatchway ; and see- 
ing the rest of the. crew, with the 
Captain, kc. still on board, we pulled 
hack to her under the bows,**o as to be 
most distant from the powder. As we 
approached, we perceived that the peo- 
ple from ou board were getting into an- 
other boat on the opposite side ; shepush- 
ed off, we hailed her, " have you all on 
board ?" « Yes, all lave one." « Who is 
he?" "Johnson, sick in bit cot." «Can 
we save him ?" " No, impossible; the 
flames were then issuing from the hatch- . 
way"— at this mouent the poor fellow, 
scorched, 1 imagined, by the flames, 
roared out most lustily, having run up 
on the deck. " 1 will go for him," says 
the Captain. The two boats then came 
together, and we took out some of the 
persons from the Captain's boat, which 
was overladen. He then pulled under 
the bowsprit of the ship, and picked the 
poor fellow up. " Are you all safe?" 
** Yes, we've got the man; all lives safe, 

, thank God ; pull off from the ship'; keep 
your eye on a star, Sir Stamford ; there's 
one barely visible " 

" We then hauled dose to each other, 
and found the Captain fortunately had a 

. compass, but we bad no light but from 
the ship. Our distance from Bencoolen 
we estimated to be from twenty to thirty 
miles in a S.W. direction, there being no 
landing-place to the southward of Ben- 
coolen, our only chance was to regain 
that port. The Captain then undertook 
to lead, and we to follow in a N.N.E. 
course as well as we could. No chance, 
no .possibility being left that we could 
again approach the ship, for she was 
now one splendid flame tore and aft 
. and aloft, her masts and sails in a blaze, 
and rocking to and fro, threateniug to 
fall in instantly. There goes her mLren- 
mast; pall away, my hoys; there goes 
the gunpowder, thank God ! - ' 



"You may judge of oar situation 
witnout further particulars; the alarm 
was given at about twenty minutes past 
eight, and in less than ten minutes she 
was in flames ; there was not a soul oa 
board at half-past eight, and in less than 
ten minutes . afterwards she was one 
grand mass of fire. 

" My only apprehension was, the wast 
of boats to hold the people, as there was 
not time to have got out the long boat, 
or make* raft— all we had to rely npoa 
were two* small boats, which fortunately 
were lowered without accident, and in 
these two small open boats^ without a 
drop of water or grain of food, or a rag 
of covering, except what we happened 
at the moment to have on our backs, we 
embarked on the wide ocean, thankful to 
God for his mercies. Poor Sophia having 
been taken out of her bed, had nothing 
on but a wrapper, neither shoes nor 
stockings; the children were just as 
taken out of bed, whence one had been 
snatched after the flames had attacked 
it. In short there was not time for any 
one to think of more than two things— 
"Can the ship be saved?" « No :" « let 
us save ourselves then ;" all else was 
swallowed up in one great ruin. 

"To make the best of our misfortune, 
we availed ourselves of the light from 
the ship to steer a tolerably good course 
towards the shore; she continued to barn 
till about midnight, when the salt petre, 
of which she had 250 tons on board, took 
fire, and sent up one of the most splendid 
and brilliant flames that was ever seen, 
illumining the borisonin every directioBf 
to an extent of not less than fifty miles, 
and castinr that kind of blue light over 
us, which is, of all others, most Idridly 
(lorrible. She burnt and continued to 
flame in this style for about an hour or 
two, when we lost sight of the object ia 
a cloud of smoke, 

« Neither Nelson, nor Mr. Bell, oar 
medical friend, who accompanied us, had 
saved their coats : the shirt of mine, with 
a pocket handkerchief, served to keep 
Sophia's feet warm* and we made 
breeches for the children with our neck- 
cloths. Rain now came on, but fortu- 
nately it was not of long continuance, 
and we got dry again, the night became 
serene and starlight. We were now cer- 
tain of our course, and the men hrWiul 
manfully; they rowed incessantly, asA 
with good heart and spirit, and never 
did poor mortals look out more for day- 
light and for land than we did. Not 
that our sufferings or grounds of com- 
plaint were any thing to what has oftea 
befallen others ; but from SopmVs deli- 
cate health, ** well as my own, and tat 
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stormy nature of oar coast, I felt per- 
fectly convinced we were unable to un- 
dertp starvation, or exposure to currenU. 
I feared we might fall to the southward 
of the port. 

« At daylight we recognized toe coast 
and Rat Island, which gave us great 
spirits, and though we found ourselves 
much to the southward of the port, we 
considered ourselves almost at bouse. 
Sophia bad gone through the night better 
than could have been expected, and we 
continued to pull on with all our strength. 
About eight or nine o'clock we saw a 
ship standing to us from the roads ; they 
bajl seen the flame on whore, and sent 
out Teasel* in all directions to our relief 
and here certainly came a Minister of 
Providence, in the character of a Minis- 
ter of the Gospel, for the first person 1 
recognized was one of our Missionaries. 
They gave us a bucket of water, and we 
took fiie captain on board as a pilot. 
The wind, however, was adverse, and we 
could not reach the shore, and took to 
the ship, where we got some refreshment, 
and shelter from the sun. By this time, 
Sophia was quite exhausted, fainting 
continually. About two o'clock, we 
landed safe and sound, and no words of 
mine, can do justice to the expression of 
feeling, sympathy, and kindness, with 
which we were hailed by every one. If 
any proof had been wanting that my 
administration had been satisfactory, here 
we had it unequivocally from all; there 
was not a dry eye, and as we drove back 
to our former home, loud was the cry of 
« God be praised.* 

u But enough : and I will only add, 
that we are now greatly recovered, in 
good spirits, and busy at work in getting 
ready-made clothes tor present use. We 
went to bed at three in the afternoon, and 
1 did not awake till six this morning. 
Sophia had nearly as sound a sleep, and 
with the exception of a bruise or two, 
and a little pain in the bones from fatigue, 
we have nothing to complain of. 

* The property which 1 have lost, on the 
most moderate estimate, cannot be less 
Chan twenty thousand pounds, 1 might 
almost say thirty thousand. But the 
loss which 1 have to regret beyond all, is 
my papers and drawings ; all my pspers 
of every description, including my notes 
and observations, with memoirs and col- 
lections, sufficient for a full and ample 
history,' not only of Sumatra, but of 
Borneo, and every other bland in these 
Seas: my intended account of the 
Establishment of Singapore; the history 



on which. I had been employed since my 
first arrival here, and on which for the 
last six months I bad bestowed almost 
my whole undivided attention: this, how- 
ever, was not all— all my collections in 
natural history, and my splendid collec 
tioos of drawings, upwards cf a thousand 
in number, with all the valuable papers 
endnotes of my friends Arnold and 
Jack; and, to conclude, I will merely 
notice, that there was scarce an unknown 
animal, bird, beast, or fish, or an interest- 
ing plant, which we bad not on board. 
A living sapir, a new species of tiger, 
splendid pheasants, &c. &c., all dometti- 
dated for the Voysge. We were, in 
snort, in this respect, a perfect Noah's 
Ark. All — mil— baa perished ; but, 
thank God, our lives have been spared, 
and we do not repine. 



THE BEAUTIES OF 
TAXATION! 
Wk can inform toe Americans what 
are the inevitable consequences of being 
too fond of glory :— Taxes upon every 
article which enters into the mouth, or 
covers the back, or it placed under the 
foot; taxes upon every thing which is 
pleasant to see, bear, feel, > smell, and 
taste; taxes upon warmth, light, and 
locomotion > taxes on every thing on 
earth, and the water under the earthy— on 
every thing that comes from abroad, or 
is grown at home; taxes on the raw 
materials; taxes on every fresh value 
that is added to it by the industry of 
man ; taxes on the sauce which pampers 
man's appetite, and the drug that re- 
stores him to health ; on the erainejvbich 
decorates the judge, and the rope which 
hangs the criminal ; on the poor man's 
salt, and the rich man's spice; on the 
brass nails of the coffin, and the ribands . 
of the bride ; at bed or board, couchant 
or levant, we must pay : the school boy 
whips his taxed top ; the beardless youth 
manages his taxed horse, with a taxed 
bridle, oh a taxed road; and the dying 
Englishman pouring his medicine, which 
has paid seven per cent, into a spoon 
which has paid fifteen per cent, flings 
himself upon his chintz bed, which has 
paid twenty-two per cent., makes his will 
on su eight pound stamp, and expires in 
the arms of an apothecary, who has paid 
a licence of £100 for the privilege of 
putting him to death. His whole pro- 
perty is then immediately taxed from two 
to ten per cent. ; besides the probate* 
large fees are demanded for burying him 
in the chancel ; his virtues are handed 
of my own administration; grammars, down to posterity on taxed marble; and 
and vocabularies; and he is then gathered to iris fathers, to be 



dictionaries, 

fast, not least, a grand masv of Sumatra, 



taxed no more. 



HENRI. 
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THE RUINED CITY. 



SKETCH THE THIRD, 



7%* Dancing OM. 
"tiuiK Ram Rajah, a. few yean 
before bis fall, received the humble visit 
of a king of Bajapoor, and conducted 
him to bis palace - y their elephants march- 
ing alpng streets strewn with cloths, and 
adorjied with costly hangings, while 
poxse-bearers scattered gold and seed- 
pearl' among the multitude, and the 
delicate small feet of female dancers 
practised their graceful steps, where yon 
thorn-covered ruin bars up the path."— 
S h« ek < * of India. 

•Mid lavished gold, and scattered pearls, 
Came troops of beauteous dancing girls, 
Whose feci ao lightly press the ground, 
Their golden anklets scarcely sound :— 
Tliey alias* lovely,— but the last ! 
Ah, sm her beauty be surpassed? 
Mo pearls ate in the ebon naif, 
H That dusters o*er her forehead (air f 
No jewels onjier arms she wears, 
And silently the guitar she bears 5 
Tat in that ibrm, and noble dr, 
Tho'alightly dimmed by grief and care, 
And in that eye, that scarce can brook 
Tha woujder in each ganer'* look, 
Yon read a tale of sorrow there, 
That can excuse e'en her despair. 
Her home is in a foreign land ; 
But captured by a conquering band, 
Her matchless beauty was a prize 
Of value in a Rajah's eyes : 
And she was placed amid the band. 
Who on high festivals attend : 
She would not bend to learn her art, 
But fondly shrank from all apart. 
If bid to touch the trembling strings, 
The notes of grief she only brings : 
Her head reclining on her hand, 
Her heart is in a foreign land, 
And from that heart she cannot tear 
Vhe thoughts of love still lingering there. 
One will not deck with pearls her hair. 
She will not wear the jewels rare, 
With which the Rajah strives to gain 
A heart, where love and pride still reign. 
The monarch smiles in lofty pride, 
To find hia splendid bribes denied, 
And thought twould quell her haughty 

heart, 
In this day's pomp to bear a part. 

She does not deign to cast a glance 
On the crowds, as they advance ; 
Her thoughts are wandering far away 
Prom this gay scene, and bright array.— 



Her hated task is almost o'er, 
And nearly reached the palace door/ 
When, as they passed the armed tram, 
That with the stranger monarch came, 
Forth from the crowd a warrior springs- 
Love, hope, and fear, have lent their 

wings. 
"Mahal!"— in that word breathed a 

tone* 
Which love and tenderness can own, — } 

That well-known voice can she forgot ? 
It thrills thro' her fond bosom yet. 
She turned, and standing at her side 
Was him she loved— « Aaim ! w she cried. 
The crowd moved on— she only beard 
« Mahal '."—but in that one short word, 
Love, hope, and liberty, combined 
To still the anguish of the mind ; 
And she has passed the hated door, 
With hope she never felt before. 

But Axim to the palace went, 
And at the monarch's feet he bents 
« When in the danger of the strife, «, 
My arm preserved my sovereign's life, 
A monarch's plighted word yon gave, 
To grant a boon that I should crave, 
I needed nothing then— hut now, 
My heart, my soul, aseon your vow * 
Among your beauteous band is one, 
Whom I was proud to call my own j 
But while I lingered in the fray, 
My destined bride was torn away ; 
And with each matchless beauty graced, 
Waa in your harem's precincts placed, 
And 'midst the pomp of this day's pride, 
i recognised my destined bride, 
This, then, the boon 1 dare to crave,— 
The ransom of your Georgian slave." 

{lis suit is heard, his boon obtained, 
And Axim his Mahal hath gaine d. 

META. 

ELEPHANT'S REVENGE. 

As we walked on, I inquired the story 
of Carel Krieger's fate : he was an inde- 
fatigable and fearless hunter, and being 
also ao excellent marksman,ofteuventured 
into the most dangerous situations. One 
day near this spdt, having, with his party, 
pursued an elephant which be had 
wounded, the irritated animal suddenly 
turned round, and singling out from the 
rest the person by whom be bad been 
wounded, seized him with bis trunk, and 
lifting bis wretched victim high in the 
air, dashed him with dreadful force on 
the ground. His companions, struck 
with horror, fled precipitately from the 
fatal scene, unable to turn their eyes, to 
behold the rest of tbe tragedy.~£tfrcAe2Tf 
Travel, wf.l, p. 301. 
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Parliamentary Speeches 
op Lord Byron. 

{CondudetLJ 
No. III. 

Debate on Major Cartwrighf* P*ttr*m, 
June 1, 1813. 

LORD.BYRON rote and said: 
Mt Lords, the Petition which I oow 
hoU for the purpose of presenting to the 
Home, is ooe which I humbly conceive 
requires the particular^ attention of your 
Lordships* inasmuch as, though signed 
but by a single individual, it contains 
statements which (if not disproved) de- 
mand most serious investigation. The 
grievance of which the petitioner com- 
plains, is neither selfish nor imaginary. 
It is not his own only, lor it has been 
and is still felt by numbers. No one 
without these walls, nor indeed within, 
but may to-morrow be made liable to 
the same insult and obstruction, in the 
discharge of an imperious duty for the 
restoration of the true constitution of 
these realms, by petitioning for reform 
in parliament. The petitioner, my 
Lords, is a man whose long life has been 
spent in one unceasing struggle for the 
liberty of the subject, agaiust that undue 
influeuce which has increased, is increas- 
ing, and ought to be diminished ; and 
whatever difference of opinion may exist 
as to his political tenets, few will be found 
to question the integrity of his inten- 
tions^ Even now oppressed with years, 
and not exempt from the infirmities 
attendant on Jm age, but still unimpaired 
in talent, and unshaken in spirit— 
w franga* won flectes" — he has received 
many a wound in the combat agaiust 
corruption $ and the new grievance, the 
fresh insult of which he complains, may 
inflict another scar, but no dishonour. 
The petition is signed by John Cart- 
wright, and.it was in behalf of the people 
and parliament, in the lawful pursuit of 
that reform in the representation, which 
is the best service to be rendered both to 
parliament and people, that he encoun- 
tered the wanton outrage which forms 
the subject matter of his petition to your 
Lordships. It is couched in firm, yet 
respectful language— in the language of 
a man, not regardless of what is due to 
himself, but at the same Time, I trust, 
equally mindful of the deference to be 
paid to this House. The petitioner 
stales, amongst other matter of equal, If 
not greater Importance, to all who are 
British in their feelings, as well as blood 
and birth, that 6o the 2 1st January, 1813, 
at Huddersfield, himself and six other 
persons, who, on hearing of bis arrival, 



had waited on him merely as a testimony 
of respect, were seized by a military and 
civil force, and kept in close custody for 
several hours, subjected to gross and 
abusive insinuation from the command- 
ing officer, relative to the character of 
the petitioner; that he (the petitioner) 
was finally carried before a magistrate 
and not released till an examination of 
his papers proved that there was not only 
no just, but not even statutable charge 
against him; and that, notwithstanding 
the promise and order from the presiding 



magistrates of a copy of the warrant 
against your petitioner, it was afterwards 
withheld on divers pretexts, and has 



never until this hour been granted . The 
names and condition ef the parties will 
be found in the petition. To Urn other 
topics touched upon m the petition; I 
shall not now advert, from a wish not Co 
encroach upon the time of the House; 
but I do most sincerely call the attention 
of your Lordships to its general contents 
— it is in the cause of the parliament and 
people that the rights of this venerable 
freeman have been vio!ated,aud it is in my 
opinion, the highest mark of respect that 
could be paid to the House, that to your 
justice, rather than by appeal to any 
inferior court, he now commits himself* 
Whatever may be the late of his remon- 
strance, it is some satisfaction to me, 
though mixed with regret for the occasion, 
that 1 have this opportunity of publicly 
stating the obstructions to which the 
subject is liable, in the prosecution of 
the most lawful and imperious of his 
duties, the obtaining by petition reform 
in parliament. I have shortly stated his 
complaint j the petitioner has more fully 
expressed it. Your Lordships wi^l ? 1 
hope, adopt some measure fully to pro- 
tect and redress him, and not him alone, 
but the whole body of the people in- 
sulted and aggrieved in his person^ by 
the interposition of an abused civil, and 
unlawful military force between tfiem 
and their right of petitiou to their own 
representatives. 

His Lordship then presented the peti- 
tion from Major Cartvright, whirh was 
read, complaining ot the chcumsl units 
at Huddersfield, mid of luterr op lions 
given to the right of p<-iiiioMug, iu seve. 
ral places iu the northern mrts ut" ihe 
lcingdom, and which hi* Jjurdohip moved 
should be laid ou the table. 

Several Lords having spoken on the 
question, 

LORD BYRON replied, that be had, 
from motives of duty, presented this 
petition to their Lordships' conside- 
ration, Jhe noble Earl had contended 
that it was not a petition, but a speech; 
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Mid that, at it contained no prayer, it 
should not be received. What was the 
necessity of a prayer ? If that word were 
to be used in Ha proper sense, their 
Lordships could not expect that any man 
should pray to others. He bad only to 
say, that the petition* though in some 
parte expressed strongly perhaps, did not 
contain any improper mode of address, 
bat was couched in respectful language 
towards their Lordships ; he should there- 
tore trust their Lordships would allow 
the petition to be received. 

INNOCENCE AND FRIVOLITY. 

(A Frank SkMck.J 

Wb do not so strongly recommend this 
lor imitation, as we do the challenge 
voder the preceding head. Of course, 
M They manage these things better in 
England." 

Julie. An assignation! What ! an as- 
signation with a man, madam ? 

Hoi-tense. And why not ? 

J. How ! a man I hare never seen ? 

HL 80 much the better; it is then 
something new. 

J. But my reputation, madam ! 

H. When it Is once lost, one is no 
longer troubled about it. 

J. Fie, madam! reputation is a jewel— 

H. That costs us very dear. 

J* Would you dare to sacrifice your 
honour to your pleasures ? 

H. I am a philosopher. 

J. Good God! bowyontalk! What? 
if honour were even a burden, ought we 
not to bear it ? 

H. Every one according to their own 
way of thinking. When any thing annoys 
me. I get rid of H speedily. 

J. Go, naughty woman ! I shall be 
obliged to fly you n you speak thus. 

H. You wish to leave me? Well, go 



But stop, here is your shawl, your 
hat, your every thing ! Come, madam, 
make baste I I will go in your place. 

J. How pressing yon are ! ... . Well, 
be it so 5 1 will for this time follow your 
advice, and know what this man, who is 
so enamoured of me, would have j but I 
shall never see him more than once; I 
have too mnch delicacy. 

H. Delicacy is a fine thing truly ! 
when the question b to amuse one*s»aelf* 
Well, now we are d res sed .... Let us go ! 
. , . . What keeps you still ? 

J. I am afraid. 

H. I have no fears, myself. 

J. 1 dare not go. 

H. Stay, then. 

J. t am a coward. 

H. 80 much the worse for you. 



J. Curiosity is a drulf thing. 

H, It is a charming idol. 

J. It ruined our first parents. 

H. It has afforded much amusement 
to their children. 

J. Honour is against us. ' 

H. Pleasure is for us. 

J. Ought 1 then to go ? 

H. Ought 1 to go ? ought I to stay ? 
ought I to eat ? ought I to sleep ? ought 
I to live ? Nature bids you do the one j 
Nature bids you do the other. You pro- 
voke me. 

J. But when Reason finds fruit with 
Nature ? 

H. She is then very preverse. 

J. Wicked woman that you are !. . . . 
Go ; 1 follow you. 

ALSO, BUT NOT LIKEWISE. 
FromUmNmc*qfLU.andF<uk. 

Evert body must know the story of 
the (wo Barristers and the Quaker. The 
Quaker bad been examined in chief as to 
his being present when a disturbance 
took place ; and his answer was, * The 
men who were engaged in the riot were 
in the street, and 1 was in the street also.** 
The opposite counsel, who was famed 
for his bullying and blustering,' began 
his cross-examination with, " And you 
say that the rioters were there ?** " Yes, 
friend,** replied the Quaker. " And you 
admit that you were there likewise!** 
—"Nay, friend 5 I do admit that I was 
there afro, but 1 deny that I was there 
fiaeiefa*.** "Anddoyoumeantoteltme, 
that * also* and 'likewise,' nave not pre- 
sisely the same meaning ?** « Yea, friend, 9 * 
replied the Quaker j " I will make it plain, 
if not to thy understanding, at least to 
the understanding of every other man 
wbo bearetb me. The learned person 
who did examine me at the first, and 
with fairness, is a counsel- " th oo art a 
counsel a&o, but every man perceiveth 
that thou art not a counsel Hhewue." 

Several years have elapsed since this 
distinction was made in the case of the 
two lawyers; but it has not yet been 
taken full advantage of in other cases, 
and, therefore, it may not be amiss to 
point out a few instances in which there 
is an « also,** but not a « likewise;" or, 
as it may be more briefly expressed, " a 
likeness, and a want of likeness.** 

If for instance, one were asked in 
what Ferdinand of Spain and Prince Ho- 
benlohe are like, and in what they are 
not like, one might answer : " Tbey are 
alike, in as far as they are both hum- 
bun ; but tbey are unlike, because 
Honenkme is the prince of humbugs, 
asjd Ferdinand the humbug of princes!** 
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If again it were aaked why the wme 
actress is like and unlike, before and 
after she becomes the lady of a Pension- 
ed lord, the answer would be: "Thgt 
she is like, being iu both cases an actress, 
and supported by the public; but un- 
like, because before she sometimes play* 
comedy, and sometimes tragedy* while 
after the plays nothing but farce." 

It may not be amiss to enumerate a 
few cases of " also, but not likewise,'* 
and leave our readers to flnd out the 
ways and wherefores, to which, if they 
are profound in the philosophy, and hap- 
py in the expression, we shall be very 
willing and very ready to give publicity. 
Squire Hayne is a faithless swain: 
Parson Fletcher U « also, but not like- 
wise,** a faithless swain. 

Joseph Hume was a politician in India : 
Joseph Hume is "also, but not likewise," 
a politician in England. . 

Buonaparte was a conqueror ; the Due 
0*Angouleme was " also, but not like- 
wise," a conqueror. # 

While the present king was a Whig* 
the Earl of Lauderdale was a Whig : 
since, be has " also, but not likewise," 
been a Whig. 

The great unknown is a novelist: Lady 
Morgan is " also, but not likewise," a 
novelist. 

Sir Christopher Wren was an architect : 
Mr. Soane is « also, but not likewise," an 
architect. 

The Medici Venus is a 6ne figure : the 
Countess of G is * also, but not like- 
wise," a fine figure. 

The 42nd Regiment of Foot are soU 
diers: the Manchester Yeomanry are 
« alscs bul not likewise," soldiers. 

Mrs. Fry has been in many prisons : 
Bill Soames has "also, but not likewise," 
been in many prisons. 

A man who gets bis ribs broken, or his 
house burned, gets damages: a man 
who succeeds as prosecutor in an action 
of Crim. Con. < also, but not likewise," 

Oliver Cromwell made the continental 
despots tremble: Rothschild, the Jew, 
makes the continental despots tremble, 
« also, but not likewise." " 

The English bishops are members of 
the Lords' House : the ministers of the 
Scotch Kirk are members of the Lord's 
House •' also, but not likewise." 

Flichdsnd Robson,of St* Martin's-Lane, 
are peat organ builders: Dr. Spurx- 
heim is " also, but not likewise," a great 
organ builder. » 

The Protestant league was* a Holy 
Alliance : the combined sovereigns are a> 
Holy Alliance « also, bnt not likewise. 



TO MERCY, 

On Jstr gtofrgth* Am**o* a Lock of 
Hair. 



eSrfglnaL 

HERB U the ringlet, of colour so bright, 
That hung o'er a brow of brighter hoe » 

Here it the hair, to soft and light, 
That lingered aroaud thy eye* of blue. 

Here is a lock, that shed a grace 

On cheeks of Love, on lips of Roses ; 
And here is a tress, that embellished a face* 
Where young love will venture,— and virtue 
reposes. 
flert Is a lock of the brightest hue, 

That ere o'er the brow of a beauty flourish d ; 
Here is a ringlet, whose light Hnts threw 
A charm on the brow oa which it was 
cherish*d : • 
That clustered and sllene so soft and light, 
'Midst the beautiful group from which u 
was gathered; . 

As chaste to the eye as the star of night, 
The tress from Ae brow of MERCY sever*. 

A SCOTCH SONG. 

Original. 

SWEET lassie wi* the sun-bright hair, 

Sweet lassie wi' the sky-blue e'e I 
I lo*e thee, lassie, meilde meir, ' . 

Then word or write cud tell to thee. 
What I wad daur— what I wad dree 
To mak* tbee mine, by heart an' han'! 

Were ye gudewife wiwre I m gudeman. 
Wi' monie maids am I acquaint— 

Ye ane an' a' ding out an out 
Thv charms cud sin turn to a «|nt— 
7 Cud mak' the vera dVil devout ! 

Then dinna dreade-O ! dinna doubt 
But what thy Willie's lose is leal, 

An* leal tbro' life 'twUl bum to boot 
In eild as youth— in wae as weal. 
Down rows thy ringlets-wiMly weaven, 

They gild thy braid an' borne brow, 
ThyufueeVs blinks a gH"?P~ «/ *«*"%«>' , 
That thrills my heart riehtthro' an' thro ! 
Swe^lasrie.wmyenifcruow 



Sweet lassie, will ye niner uww 
Thy feyther's for thy lover s roof! 
Then plight me love, thy vinrin 
And plight wi' thy lily loofl 



love, thy virgin vow* 

DONALD DHU. 



• Ondeman and godewifcare a^ptllsiMM 
that appertain to the two beads of a farm- 
family^nthe north countrie. and the oldest 
w?. y nd daughur are genereflydenom.nated 
the young man and young maioen. 

At Brent, near Iry-bridge, many of 
the inhabitants hate been amused oy 
Se freqn«»t ri.it. of a blackbird in the 
a*jom?ng neldj, which imitate, wrfh 
g£Ut clearness the Bantam cock ! £*0 
u offered for the capture of th» wood- 
lend mocker. 
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LUTHER 1 ! RING. 

AN HISTORICAL TALE FROM 
THE GERMAN. 

(Fromthe JBwropm* Magazine. J 

{Continued fhm page S19J 

Justus cut a burning look at the 
impertinent coxcomb, then let his eye 
fall upon his plate, and hastily thrust a 
piece of bread into his mouth. But 
Nicholas preferred bis temper, and 
answered with great gravity as follows : 
— "With permission, 8irt it is not 
always that one can call noble families 
.good ancl honourable; and many a 

Srivate family, with««ut a coat of arms, 
i yet truly noble, thus hath the 
dfatber of my young friend, Herman 
Cot, done Ripre, probably, for the 
jdtp, and .therefore for his country and 
his prince, than any nobleman in Saxony j 
for, in -the year of our Lord 1*24, Jk was 
condemned ta death by the cruel Duke 
George, for printing and selling the excel- 
lent books of Doctor Luther, and which 
bloody judgment was executed with the 
sword at Leipzk." 

"Qb, Gracious God! what a cruel 
fate r exclaimed the hostess s and all 
looked with compassion on the handsome 
descendant of the brave martyr, who 
passed his hand cross fiw eyes inailence, 
to brush away the tears that had started 
into ahem. 

"If he be of so good a stock, the 
youth will make a gallant soldier," 
rejoined one of the cuirassfers. « Stay 
with us ! w he added : «■ you are going, 
doubtless, to the school yonder w the 
▼alley, but, believe me, a helmet and a 
cuirass would become you far better 
than their odd-looking bonnet, vritji its 
coloured ribbon, and the short black 
jacket. There is nothing bat drudgery 
In that qldowft nest. I was born there. 
Be persuaded to make a better choice! 
By my soul, you seem to have been 
Intended for something better than a 
book-worm." The honest enthusiast 
•poke this so heartily, and shook Jastua 
by the hand in so friendly a manner 
while he said it, that a cold sweat mois- 
tened the dry brow of the faithful Nicho- 
las. "For God's sake, follow them not ! w 
said be, half aloud ; and , then continued 
with emphasis, addressing ihejoidiefs :— . 
*Oiir Justus does carry bis helmet and 
bis cuirass, a.fastbold against the machi- 
nations of the evil one." At the same 
4ime be pointed with his finger to the 
bag, where lay a quarto. Ubie, bound in 



. md stren gt hened ami 
with clamps and clasps of brass. 

« That there r asked tbeccrpocai. 

« It fis Jbc Holy Gospel, accordtisg to 
Luther's translation," continued Nicho- 
las,'" and moreover a rare and invaluable 
copy $ a token of remembrance out of ta* 
doctor's own library. See, here stand bis 
arms in brass— a cross, a heart,and a rose ; 
and on the reverse side are those of Pro- 
fessor Eobanus Hessius, my illustrious 
mas te r a swan, pouring forth bis song 
to heaven*** 

« Ridiculous stuff !** cried the cornet ; 
" Such arms as those are not recognised 
at any court, or regarded in any tints. 
And what are the four Evangelists to 
sue? unless, indeed, they were so many 
fat manors." With this be turned bis 
back upon them, in a stvle of courtly 
politeness, and sprang after J£ate» who 
was just going down into the cellar. 

"But pray tell me, moat lew 

doctor/' said one of the two hunts 

before mentioned, who had now ap- 
proached the table, « since you know so 
much, how you reconcile these incon- 
sistencies. You boast that the new faun 
hath purified and exalted all things ; and 
vet the same faith permits that holy 
book, which was wont to be preserved 
with the utmost reverence in the most 
sacred .places, to be carried about the 
public highways, and sold in the < 
market place," 

Pharetratus looked up with i 

ment at the man, whose discourse seemrd 
so much above his station, and so little 
consistent with the roughness of his 
exterior, and answered, in a drawling 
tone—" Do men place the candle in a 
candlestick, or under a bushel ?** 

"You have not been at church for 
many a day," added the corporal, » or 
the minister would have explained to 
you the chief point of dissension betwixt 
the emperor and the country, .and yon 
might have let alone such PtMn Ques- 
tions.*' 

"It needs no person, wjth hk idle 
prating, 4o decide which of us be most 
faithfully attached lo the rigid church,'* 
retorted the staunch forester ; * and 
boast as you will of your Lutberajsissa, 
1 doubt if it be yet quite as you pretend, 
here under your sash: YourfrinceMoritz, 
however, supported the emperor against 
the followers of that runaway Augustan 
friar, and against his own brave cousin ; 
and deprived the gallant John Frederic 
of his l&nd and freedom at the forest of 
Lochace. Truly, an example of faith 
And friendship that would Jiave sbivored 
the conscience of one of us to atoms.** 
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thundered the corporal, 
striking tbe table with bis < 
« What business has a posi 



«Bcspect oUr grtessas Elector!" 
the corporal, rising sad 
i clenched flit, 
poacher with the 
affairs of princes sod 'of soldiers ?" 
« Poacher 4" bawled the fellow, cheating 
with rage; « I am assistant to the Royal 
Banger at Pfortaz but yon belong to 
those who themselves abuse and vilify 
the founder of their false creed— who 
snhaist by plnnder and extortion— who 
gamble away their wages of sin, and 
slaughter, then ransack and p'nlage the 
bosses of the gentry and the peasants, 
maltreating men, women and children, 
sod finish their infamous career by 
gprisg to ball for lustful and abominable 
heretics ss they are!" 

With droadfol imprecations the whole 
tbe abusive 
, and seised mm by the collar 
the arms, bat not without s stout 
His drunken 
rede in the grass was awakened by 
Ins tumuli, and seeing bis fellow in 
•anger, discharged his piece at the crowd, 
holt luckily, with an unsteady band. 
11m soldiers rushed to their arms. At 
the same instant the colonel came riding 
up, end hManthoritative voice dispersed 
the mob as quickly as if a bomb-shell bad 
fallen in the midst. The cuirassiers 
remained transfixed, kike statues, with 
their hands to their .helmets j the country 
people and the women scampered away 
Jo their houses ; the two Jsgcrs skulked 



the thicket, and tbe colonel, 
having thus restored tranquillity, turned 
his horse and gallppped away. 

Our travellers had deemed it prudent 
to make their escape at the commence- 
of the fray, snd they were now 
, manfully dowp the hill together, 
ustus, reminding his* companion 
that the day was fast wearing away, 
Mated upon W turning back. "Greet 
my uncle and all my friends,** said he, 
fandGodbe withyou, Nicholas." 

"And with thee," sighed the latter, 
while a painful emotion gave a darker 
shade to his sallow, gloomy countenance. 
u Forget not humility and piety j forpet 
not thy brave ancestor, and, like him, 
follow no counsel but the voice of God 
in your breast, and bis word in your 
Bible." The lucid tear started into tbe 
youth's eye as |*e listened to the sffec- 
tionsteexbortstion, of his faithful adherent 
lie threw his knapsack across bis shoul- 
der, in painful haste pressed once more 
Pharetratus 4 s large and bony band, and 
parted /rem him with hurried steps. 

Tbe projection of the verdant b{U 
soon- concealed bini from the .view of 
.Nicholas, who M remained^ transfixed 



to the spot where they separated, with 
arms crossed, snd with eyes eagerly 
following the youth's progress* Justus 
also now stood still, snd heaving a deep 
sigh from the bottom of bis heart, seated 
himself on a mossy book, amidst wild 
roses and sloe bushes. He looked down 
into the valley, that waa now to become 
bis home, and sought consolation from 
tbe beauty and freshness of nature under 
tbe painful emotions and apprehensions 
that filled his breast; and nature did not 
deny him her soothing balsam : a para- 
dise opened before him, and as impres- 
sions are moat easily effaced from the 
mind of youth, so he forgot more and 
more with every look at the delightful 
scene the pangs of tbe last moments. 
Corn fields and light tracts of meadow 
lands alternated their varied greens, 
delighting tbe eye. Like a band of silver 
encircling a robe of green velvety the 
gUttering Seal intersected the lovely 
plain, enclosed by gently rising moun 
tains. Yonder lay jPforta before him at 
the foot of tbe green hill, adorned with 
old oaks and friendly copsewood. The 
old Gothic church, with Us lofty spire, 
stood proudly pre-eminent j and fruit 
trees iu full blossom, together with a 
row of dusky limes, partly concealed the 
ancient grey walls of what was formerly 
a monastery. White villages glittered 
deeper in the valley ; single huts and 
fragments of buildings bespangled the 
distant heights j and farthest of aU was 
seen tbe gilded cupola of the cathedral 
church of Nuremburg, sparkling in the 
descending san-beams. 

Tbe youth could not sufficiently 
admire the grandeur of the prospect j 
while the melodious songs of the linnets 
and goldfinches in the bushes, the plain- 
tive notes of a nightingale, and tbe faint 
echo of distant horns in the woods behind 
him, all combined to sink his soul into 
one of those poetical day-dreams that are 
amongst the most pleasurable sensations 
of which the mind of youth, in all the 
ardour of its feelings, is susceptible. 
He bad been long sitting thus, lost in a 
world of his own creation, and h*d 
scarcely remarked tbe sun's decline 
towards the horizon, and tbe gigantic 
shadows cast by tbe trees, when he was 
suddenly roused by a violent rustling; 
smons; tbe hazel-bushes, snd immediately 
a noble stag rushed past him, and flew 
with the rapidity of lightning down the 
glen, while, at the same instaqt of time, 
a shot fell so near him, that he uttered a 
cry of terror, and crouched down, cover- 
ing his face with both his bands, to keep 
off the smoke of the powder. « lloly 
Mother of God!" exclaimed a fine 
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silver-toned voice near him, and a toft 
hand gently touched hit curly bead, left 
bare by the falling off of hit little cap. 
He raited hit eyes, and hit second sur- 
prise tied hit tongue more powerfully 
than the first. A lady stood before him, 
jatt blooming like the Centifole of the 
season. Her reeking fowling-piece was 
in her hand. Her auburn tresses, es- 
caping from under her green hat, fell 
carelessly upon her ivory neck ; a green 
hunting boddice, or spencer, tastefully 
trimmed with fine fitch fur, covered 
without concealing the perfect contour 
of her bust ; a short black petticoat 
shrouded the rest of her figure, and her 
little foot pressed a green boot, fastened 
with a lace of gold. 

" Good heavens ! are you wounded ?" 
inquired the perplexed' and terrified 
Diana, taking hit hand as he stared at 
her without nrnving a limb. 

The anxiety depicted in the counte- 
nance of the lovely unknown awakened 
his feelings. « No j I know not ! 1 feel 
nothing !** answered the youth as he 
raised himself from the ground, retaining 
possession of the band, which the lady 
did not offer to withdraw. Thus they 
stood facing each other for the space of 
a minute, in which the youth's admiring 
gate pressed her looks to the earth, and 
covered her blooming cheeks with a 
deeper crimson. A loud holloa in the 
thicket disturbed this singular f&e-d- 
tSte: «« Hurra! he's hit !" exclaimed a 
sonorous bass voice ; " a good shot by 
Jupiter! yet it bat only brushed bim, so 
hand me the knife to give him the finish- 
ing touch, or he'll be up and away again. 
Celestina! where the devil is the girl 
hidinr herself ?" With these words a 
middle-aged gentlemanly looking man, 
in a hunting-dress, advanced from behind 
the hawthorn bushes, and stopt, struck 
with amazement a he beheld the extra- 
ordinary group. He made in truth a - 
peculiar grimace, that does not exactly 
testify either joy or satisfaction j how- 
ever, Colestina turned briskly round and 
■aid, M You see, cousin, how dangerous 
this cruel pastime is, to which you are 
for ever inviting me, and which I learnt 
and participate in merely to please you. 
My ball passed close to the stranger's 
head, and his face is scorched by the 
powder.** 

" Well, that's no great matter ; and 
what does he do skulking among the 
bushes when be hears the horns and the 
bounds ?** returned the huntsman, with 
perfect composure. 

" But we have both been terrified, I 
tell you, and I hold the beast too clearly 
bought with such a fright,** retorted the 



lady pertly, and in a half-comical halC 
angry tone ; " besides, I might have 
killed a fellow-creature, and, if I had, 
the sin would have been upon you, for 
it's all your fault." 

* Nonsense,** replied be carakatrr, 
« you loaded with no inferos* freeboHet,* 
and I have taught you to hit the right 
mark.** 

"Take up the game, Hildebraad,*' 
said he to the servant, who bow came 
up, and then, turning to Justus, • ha 
added, u you are going to Pforta, young 
man, your dress tells me so ; you can go 
with us; lam ranger there.*' 80 saying, 
be threw his gun across his shoulder, 
and, after giving some orders about the 
dogs, that came crouching at hit feet, 
walked on briskly across the field 
towards the road. The young people 
followed, and the lady, by her friendly 
and familiar manner, soon rcst wed 
Justus to his wonted composure; he 
readily answered her confiding and 
artless enquiries relative to his name 
and destination, and they separated on 
friendly terms at the place where a 
bye path striking off from the high road, 
leads up the mountain tide to the 
ranger's house, while the latter conducts 
the traveller to the noble galea of the 
College, within which the new alumnus 
was received and welcomed by a goodly 
copper-noted porter. 

* Free-bullet— Thi« term requires explana- 
tion. Free-kugel, signinei a ball destined by 
lata, or the deeil, to bit a cereals object and 
which it most do, though diechargsd frosaa 
piece pointed in . a direction diametrically 
opposite to the object. It is upon a shatter 
idea that the Opera of " Oer FiafeeiMts," 
which has mads so mack aoise in Ucnaaay,* 
founded. 

(Tb be continued. 



THE MISTAKEN MEDICINES. 

Ahong the many good things of 
which England has to boast, is the salu- 
brious, or perhaps better said, restorative 
properties of her mineral springs. Among 
those springs none is so famous at the 
spring at Bath. Thither the tick and 
the lame resort from all parts of the king- 
dom, not only to drink the water, but to 
wash therein. Previous, however, to the 
draught or the dip, it is customary to 
consult some of the medical men of the 
place, who are supposed to have more 
knowledge of the due proportion of its 
use in the variety of cases which seek 
relief from its application, than the 
medical senders from distant counties 
can, for want of experience, acquire : 
and the Bath sons of Etculapius geutv 
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rally find it ii c ce ssa ry to give prepara- 
tory medicines to the patients, tbat the 
eawstitutioa may be made fit to receive 
properly) and digest efficaciously, the 
qualities of the spring. 

Not many years ago, a gentleman who 
wps not very weU, was advised to go to 
Batfi, and try wh** Bath water would do 
for him. Travelling is become so very 
easy and expeditions, that the day after 
'be was so advised, he reached Bath by 
dinner-time. 

On his arrival heiiired apartment* in a 
lodging-boose, and sent for (be apothecary 
who had been recommended to him by 
his medical adviser in London. The 
apothecary, after making all necessary 
inquiries about this, tbat, and the other, 
and receiving as explanatory answers as 
Mr. Makombe knew how to give, told 
him tbat be had a very much overcharged 
habit, and that it would be necessary to 
relieve him before he ventured to drink 
the Bath water. < I will send >ou, Sir,* 
said be, 'an emetic. After you have 
swallowed it, if you find it slow in its 
operation, yon will walk about the 
room ; and you will use camomile ; 
and do all tbat is usually done with such 
a medicine.' 1 He then took leave. 

In the same bouse where Mr. Malcombe 
had fixed himself; the good apothecary 
had another patient, a lady who had been 
a long time under his care, whose malady 
baffled all bis skill ; and who daily grew 
worse. Though it was not his usual hour 
of visiting her; yet being in the house, 
be thought that it would save him the 
trouble of returning if he saw her then ; 
so he paid a visit also to her. He found 
her exhausted, and almost dying away, 
lying on a son. * Well, my good lady, 
how go we on ?* said be. 

« Sadly, sadly, fir,' she replied, « 1 have 
no rest by night, no ease by day.* 

< Did not the draught 1 sent you pro- 
cure any sleep ?* 

« O, no I counted the clock, hour 
after hour, from the time I went to bed 
till I arose.* 

« 1 will change the medicine,' said he. 
•I will send you a little soporific mixture, 
and I trust that you will have a good 
night's rest.* 
« Do, Sir,' said Mrs. Sandby. 
« I will— -good day to you.' 
When he went home he ordered the 
two medicines, and left them to their 
operations. 

Mr. Malcombe received his little bot- 
tle; and Mrs. Sandby received hers. 
Mr. Malcombe put on his dressing gown 
—took off his cravat— made his camo- 
mile tea— surrounded himself with every 



thing that he thoueht necessary: and 
then 8 wallowed bis dose. He swallowed* 
it in vain. He rose from the elbow 
chair, in which he had deemed it pru- 
dent to seat himself, and walked up and 
down the room, as he had been ordered 
to do. All to no purpose. While be 
was thus parading, with long strides, 
from corner to corner, in order to lengthen 
hia walk, he grew very tired, and some- 
what sleepy, and threw himself on the 
bed, where he fell fast asleep. 

Mrs. Sandby also swallowed her potion 
and went to bed, bopiug to have a good 
night's rest : instead of which she was 
almost convulsed by a pain here, and 
a pain there; and her shrieks verily 
alurmed the house. Every one thought 
that she was about to expire j and every 
one was clamorous for better advice than 
that of the man who had so ignorantly 
mistaken her case, as to kill her by such 
a violent experiment. However, they all 
said, * send for the brute, and let him see 
what be has done.' 

Away went the servant, and roused 
the sleeping apothecary from his bed. 
' Mrs. Sandby is dying, Sir, — your physic 
has absolutely killed her— she has swal- 
lowed her death, Sir,' ssid the servant. 

Poor man ! be rose ; followed the ser- 
vant, and went iuto Mrs. Sandby 's room. 
« O, Sir P said the nurse— * O, Sir !' said 
the maid— * See what a condition she is 
in,' said the landlady. *Here was a 
medicine truly, to give to a woman iu 
Mrs. Sandby's weak state.* 

The poor apothecary was a little 
alarmed. The good lady had been so 
bad— I cannot say bow bad.— He looked 
at her with a very long face; that length- 
ened all the faces round her ; and that 
lengthened her's. <0, Sir, I shall die, 
I shall die, Sir !* said she. 

" No, no,' said he, < not so bad as that, 
I assure you, my dear Madam.— Depend 
upon it, the worst is over; and 1 will 
send you another soporific draught, which 
will, I make no doubt, set all to rights 
very shortly.' 

By the way, be found on putting the 
phial to his mouth, and tasting the dregs, 
tbat what she bad swallowed was not 
very soporific. However, he kept 
that to himself, and was careful to 
put the empty bottle in his pocket. 
* Now I am here,' thought he to himself, 
' I will vitfit my patient up stairs, and see 
how he goes on with his emetic' He 
knocked at Mr. Malcombe's door; no- 
body said, <come in.' He knocked 
again; no one spoke. He knocked a 
third time; no answer; so in he went. 
There lay Mr. Malcombe in a fine conv 
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pqted sleep. Hit empty bottle lay on 
the table, and explained all that had 
happened. The two patienti being in 
the same house, the wrong bottles had 
been taken into their respective apart- 
ments; and each without reading the 
label, drank off the contents. Fortu- 
nately they both did well, the gentleman's 
' long nap did no barm to lib overcharged 
habit: and the violent rummage, by 
mistake given to Mrs. Sand by, and which 
the apothecary had been [afraid to order 
her, entirely carried off ber complaints. 
The gossips, nevertheless, all said that it 
would have beeu less bard-hearted to let 
her die, than to save her by such rough 



As for Mr. Matcombe, who was let 
Into the secret, be is thoroughly con. 
tinced that physic is physic, be it what It 
may, and now, instead of rending for 
advice, if by chance he happen to be sick, 
he walks into the first apothecary *s shop 
he comes to, lays down eighteen pence, 
and takes a phial of any mixture which 
he finds ready prepared; and he says 
that it always answers the purpose. 

THE FATALIST. 

Tbk subject of the following melan- 
choly tale has long ceased to exist, and 
there is not in the place of his nativity a 
being who bears his name. The recital 
will, therefore, wound the feelings of no 
one: nor will it disturb the ashes of the 
dead, to give the world the story of his 
madness, rather than his crime. 

The name of John Mackay appears on 
the criminal records of the town of Bel- 
fust, in the north of Ireland. He was the 
murderer of his own child. It is unne- 
cessary to dwell on the character of this 
unhappy man ; suffice it that, from early 
education and deeply rooted habits, be 
was a fatalist. An enthusiastic turn of 
mind had been warped into a super- 
stitious dread ; and the fabric that might 
have been great and beautiful, became a 
ruin that betokened only death and gloom. 
Yet into his breast the Creator had in- 
fused much of the milk of human kind- 
ness, and bis disposition peculiarly fitted 
him to be at peace with all men. The 
poison bad laid dormant in his bosom, 
but it rankled there. Domestic sorrows 
contributed to strengthen his gloomy 
creed ; and its effects were darker as it 
took a deeper root. Life soon lost all its 
pleasures for him; his usual employ- 
ments were neglected; his dress and 
appearance altered; his once animated 
countenance bore the traces of shame or 
guilt ; and a sort of suspicious eagerness 
was in every look and action. 



ffe had an only child; one of the 
loveliest infants that ever Messed a 
father's heart. It was the melancholy 
legacy of the woman be had loved ; and 
never did a parent doat with more affec- 
tion on an earthly hope. This little 
Infant, all purity and innocence, wan 
destined to be the victim of his madness. 
One morning his friend entered his apart- 
ment, and what was his horror at behold- 
ing the child stretched on the floor, and 
the [father standing over it, his hands 
reeking w ith the blood of his babe. ' God 
of heaven P exclaimed bis friend. * what: 
is here ?* Mackay approached, sjsucalsnjj 
welcomed him, bidding him behold what 
he had done. His friend beat his bosom 
and sunk on a chair, covering his face 
with his bands* * Why do yon grieve?' 
asked the maniac; 'why are yon ma- 
happy ? I was the father of that breatn- 
less corpse, and I do not weep; I am 
even joyful when I raze on it. listen, 
my friend, listen ; I knew I was pre- 
destined to murder, and who was so St 
to be my victim as that little ' 



to whom I gave life, and from whom I 
it? He had 



have taken it ? He bad no crime to i 
swer for ;— besides, how could } leave 
him in a cold world, which would mock 
him with my name ?' Even before the 
commission of the crime, he had sent to 
a magistrate, whose officers shortly en- 
tered and apprehended him. He cooOy 
surrendered himself, and betrayed no 
emotion ; but he took from bis bosom a 
miniature of his wife, dipped in Use 
blood of his babe, and, without a sqgja> 
or a tear, departed. It was this carctiEn- 
stance that made many loath him, mod 
created against him a sentiment of | 



ral abhorrence j bat .when be afterward*, 
in prison, declared to bis friend the stoma 
of passions to which that horrid csdam 
succeeded— that be had torn bis bajr 
until the blood trickled down bjs sore- 
head, while his brain seemed bursting. his 
skull ; bis friend was satisfied and atUl 
loved him. In the prison he was with 
him ; though all others deserted him, he 
pitied and wept. Still, even to |he hast, 
be believed be had but fulfilled bis duty 
in the death of his child ; and often when 
he described the scene, and told bow toe 
infant smiled on its father at the mouses* 
be was prepared to kill it* lwping bis 
the weapon was at its thruau, he 
with horror at his own t%fe, 



would start with 
and curse the destiny which had decreed 
\t, but always spoke of it as a necessary 
deed. ' The time appointed for bin trial 
approached ; he contemplated it without 
dread, and talked of the fate that awaited 
him without a shudder. But his friend 
had exerted himself to procure such ieaiw 
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■Mm? of the state of hit mind, previous 
to be committing tbe dreadful act, at to 
leave lUtle dread of tbe result j vet he 
feared to awaken hopes io the unhappy 
prisoner, which wight be destroyed, and 
had oefer mentioned it to him. The 
morning of his trial arrived; he was 
brought to the bar; his hollow eyes 
glared unconsciously on his judge, an4 
be gave his plea) , as if the words < not 
*iiilty* came from a being without life. 
Bat Ui* rcculU'clHHi *cem«J tor a momi nt 
to return, he opened hi* lips and gasped 
at if he wished li> recal them. Ttic hial 
commenced, and he listened wilh the 
same apathy ; but once betraying ft 'fling, 
when he aiailed on hU friend Inside him. 
Tbe evidence hail been beard ; the jury, 
ha J returned In their box, and were 
about to record a verdki of insanity, 
when a groan from the prisoner created 
a momentary pause, ami bv dropped lifc- 
Icii in tbe duck. He had for some 
minutes shadowed his countenance with 
hjs hand, and no one but his friend per- 
ceived his dreadful alteration. He a'»tri- 
buted it to the dreadful suspense of the 
the agony between hope and 
Its cause was a more awful 
-he had procured poison, had 
taken it, and, with an almost a unerhuman 
strength, had struggled with its effects 
until he fell dead before the court. 

He was buried in the churchyard of his 
native Tillage, where a mound of earth 
marked bis grave, but there was neither 
stone nor inscription to preserve tbe 
name of one so wretched. __ 

6$t Ofiotntf of Stoctbotc flNtt WBttt* 
ANECDOTE. 



Due de — was raised 
to tbe ministry, under tbe refgn of Louis 
XV. he seat to one of tbe provinces for 
flse vicomte de ■ , who was his in- 
tmnutefrieod, and to whom he wished to 
fire some striking proofs of his regard. 
Tbe Yicomte took up hit residence with 
the new minister, but he did not wish to 
accept any employment. Without being 
tick be enjoyed a noble independence, 
ami did not wfeh to sacrifice it either to 
tbe restless cares of ambition, or to the 
atarery of the court. Thb disinterested 
conduct only served to strengthen the 
bonds of friendship between these two 
p er so nag es. The Duke would frequent. 
1 7 commit his friend upon the most deli- 
cate and embarrassing points, and gave 



i free access to his cabinet, even on 
occasions when be was giving audience. 
This intimacy lasted for a considerable 
tiaae. The Vicomte revisited his pro- 
vince, and would frequently jog off to 



Paris, alone, and on horseback, like one 
of the most unassuming of farmers. 

Repairing on a certain occasion to tbe 
capital, and traversing one of the meat 
intricate roads of tbe BoU sfe Ffncsmus, 
be suddenly stopped at tbe appearance 
of a party of mea whom be saw at a dis- 
tance, una whose appearance whs of a 
very auspicious natare. His suspicions 
were confirmed, when he observed that 
one of these men separated from tbe rest 
of the party, and made up to him at fall 
•weep. He had alr eady prepared to sur- 
render his purse and bis watch, when the 
man approached him, made him a pro- 
found reverence, and placed a paper in 
bis baud. u If you do not wish to be un- 
reasonable, (mid be) bore isabitf of ex- 
change for 40,000 francs, wa trust that 
this will satisfy you, and that you will 
leave us in peace." The Vicomte was 
all amazement ; all be could do was to 
utter some incoherent phrases and con- 
tinue his journey. 

On reaching Paris, he hastened to ac- 
quaint tbe minister of what bad happen- 
ed to him. " The explanation of tbe 
mystery is this," said tbe minister. «Tha 
men you saw in the Bob de Vmceuuee 
are rich dealers in charcoal of that 
neighbourhood, who were desirous of 
farming the wood this year, as they hare 
done for many yean past. The propo- 
sitions and contract are made on the spot 
where you saw them. They were waiting 
for tbe King's commissioner, whose duty 
it is to preside at the c er emony. As 
these people are frequently in the habit 
of coming to my house to solicit my 
protection, they h*ve witnessed the in- 
timacy that exists between us. On see- 
ing you in tbe ,wood, they naturally 
enough imagined that yon were come to 
make your propositions relative to farm 
ing ont the wood, and they were alarmed 
lest you should become their dangerous 
competitor in this speculation. Tbe 
sum they placed in your hands is but a 
very small portion of that which they 
plunder from the state. You are there- 
fore at liberty to consider it as perfectly 
at your disposal, without feeling the 
slightest scruple on the subject. The 
Vicomte did not disrelish tbe counsel of 
his friend, and learned, by experience, 
how useful tbe friendship of a minister is, 
even to those who hare not tbe slightest 
inclination to profit by it. 

DRAMATIC TREASON. 
At the time when Beaumont and Flet- 
cher were settling tbe plan of one of their 
tragedies (probably the MakTt Tragedy,) 
they met at a tavern, and Fletcher was 
placed in considerable danger, by the 
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circumstance of hit baring been over* 
beard by tome of tbe house to eey, « 1*11 
undertake to kiU the king." These ter- 
rible words not being beard in connec- 
tion with tbe subject of the conversation, 
were taken as undeniable proof of a trea- 
sonable intention. They were accordingly 
reported. Tbe poets, however, were so 
fortunate as to be able clearly to demon- 
state that the design was only against a 
scenical sovereign, and Fletcher was 
freed from further trouble by the aban- 
donment of the intended process. The 
poor punning tavern-keeper, who boast- 
ed that.be would make his son heir to 
the Crown (bis sign), was not so fortu- 
nate: he was hanged. We certainly 
regard punsters as nuisances^ but can- 
not altogether approve of this method of 



ANECDOTE. 

A very genteel looking young mm 
was seen to enter a church in tbe time 
of service ; be paused at the entrance; 
the congregation •tared) be advanced 
a few step*, and deliberately snrveyisf 



the whole assembly, commenced a slow 
march up the broad aisle; not a pew was 
opened; tbe audience were too busy far 



civility; he wheeled, and in the _ 
manner performed a march, stepping at 
if to Rodin OutU, or the Dead March 
in Samt, and disappeared. A few a*> 
menu after, be re-entered with a bete 
block on his shoulders, as heavy m be 
could well stagger under. His 



IT 18 MYSELF. 
William Bilderdyck, admired as the 
first poet that modern Holland has pro* 
duced, and not less distinguished by the 
other brilliant qualities of bis mind, did 
not in his youth seem to show any happy 
disposition for study. His father, who 
formed an unfavourable opinion of hie 
talents, was much distressed, and fre- 
quently reproached him in severe terms 
for his inattention and idleness, to which 
young Bilderdyck did not appear to pay 
much attention. In 1776, the father, 
with a newspaper in his hand, came to 
stimulate him by shosrmg ninths adver- 
tisement of a prise offered by theSoeiety 
of Leyden, and decreed to the author of 
a piece of poetry, signed with tbe words, 
« An Author cigktmm. year* old," who 
was invited to make himself known. 
« Ton ought to blush, idler," said old 
Bilderdyck to his son: " here is a hoy 
who it only of your age, and, though so 
young, is the pride and happiness of his 
parents; and you—" « H is myself/ an- 
swered young William, throwing himself 
i nto bis father's 



ANECDOTE. 
The following curious fact took place 
sometime ego, in a village in Surrey :— 
A little colony of hornets entrenched 
themselves in tbe thatch of a building of 
a farmer, who thought that tbe surest 
way of dislodging tbe enemy would be to 
bom thcni^out. He accordingly set the 
building on fire, which spread and con- 
sumed property that cost him 600/. to 
reinstate; but this did not so much vex 
him as tbe escape of some of the hornets, 
which induced him to exclaim then and 
even to tbe present dsy ; " Dang it, 1 
should not have m|ndcd it, if some of the 
rascals had'nt got away !" 



nance was immoveable ; again the saos 
people stared, and some half rose fan 
their seats, with their books in their 
hands. At length be placed the black 
in tbe very centre of the principal pas. 
sage, and seated himself upon it. Tees 
for tbe first time the reproach was fdt. 
—Every pew door in tbe Church was av 
stantly fiuag open.— But no- tbe stranger 
was a gentleman ; be came not there for 
disturbance ; be moved not ; be flatted 
uot ; but preserved tbe utmost decorum 
until tbe service was concluded, whea be 
shouldered bis block, and to the sum 
slow step bore it away, and placed it 
where be found it. 

ORIENTAL ANECDOTE. 
A slave of Ames* Leila, the j 

prince of the dynasty of the J w 

who reigned over Khorasau and Penis,' 
ran away. Being brought back, the 
Grand Vizir, who had some pique 
against the man, earnestly counselled the 
King to put him to death for an example 
to others. On this the s|ave prostrates 
himself before Amrou, and said: M It as 
not for a sieve to dispute the ji 
of his lord and master, but as 
ben brought up and supported m your 
palace, I owe you some return of frati- 
tude. 1 am therefore desirous that yea 
should not have to answer, at the day «f 
judgment, for the shedding of iuaoceat 
blood. If 1 must die, let me die under 
some pretext of justice. Just allow aw 
to murder the vizir, and then you cm 
avenge his death by mine, without any 
violation of equity. Thus shall year 
soul be saved r The sultan smiled, sad 
asked the vizir bis opinion of the pro- 
posal. Tbe latter replied, that as an 
Highness's soul waa concerned in the 
affair (to say nothing of his own life, an! 
the slave's infallible damnation), perhaps 
tbe safest method . for all parties wossj 
b: to let the fellow go about b|s I 
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Trite as much type ai is requisite to fill 
•ell the whole 

Aug- 
ment the dimensions of the same quan- 

totnakeamotkmswhena'rTnih.hewn *^^t^J?!£*^*Z 
member readily .'tarted up,, and said, ~ 2l2?lSL E 2L Si £ 



BURKE WT TO FLIGHT. 

Burke had once risen in the House of J^J^M* ^"SL,*^ 
Commons, with some papers in his *» one ^Hng and twopence 
hand, on the subject of which he intended 



"Mr. Speaker, I hope the honourable 
gentleman does not mean to read that 
lance bundle of papers, and to bore us 



sheets of paper, which you may sell for 
U 10s. 
Take bear's grease as it is prepared in 



^mTLTCTLSL . XI «"d W >i» h.»« no bur then -iU uo« 
Mr. Burke was to swollen, or ratnerM ' _. ^^.^ „«„ u. 



«* .-ffoc.^ 1ft ni» « to be Swi^cJS SSS^S-r 
incapable of utterance, and absolutely, "jr* wlUi B "a^ 1 **" r wwu Wl ™«»"r 
ran out of the House. George Selwyn " 



remarked, it was the only time he had 
ever seen the fable realized—" A lion 4 
put to flight by the braying of an ass.'* - 

A BOW FOR NOTHING. 
A Turkish youth meeting, one day 
an old man of a hundred Years, who, 
leaning on his staff, 'formed, with his 
curved person, almost the figure of a 
bow, tbeyouth said, "How much, Shaick, 
have you paid for that how ? I want to 
buy just 'such another !" " Have patience, 
my son," rejoined the old man, "if you 
live long enough, you will get such a one 
for nothing.'* 

BEAT TURNIPS. 
A COURTB.T lad sitting beside a 
pretty young lady, his father whispered 
to 1 him to say .something to his fair 
neighbour. " What will 1 say till her ?" 
said the lad. " Say soft things,*' an- 
swered his father. Johnny Raw, gazing 
in her face, said, with the greatest simpli- 
city in the world, "Beat Turnips. 



oil. 

' If you would preserve yonr walls from 
damp, cover them with books of Politi- 
cal Economy. It is one of the driest 
substances known to exist in nature. 

If you wish to produce the same effects 
as the laughing gas, without any fear of 
the inconveniencies arising from this sub- 
stance, present to your auditory a di- 
plomatist who talks of patriotism, a spe- 
culator on the Stock Exchange who talks 
of delicacy, a lawyer who speaks of dis- 
interestedness, or Lady S speaking 
of good manners. 

Take a certain dose of the metaphysi- 
cal powder of Kant, mix* it with the po- 
sition of the water of the Jourdan pre- 
served in M. de Chsteaobriand's flask, 
add to it a few drops of the Holy Alli- 
ance, or of vinaigr* de geartre voUurs 
ad libitum, and you will cause the spec- 
tator to see phantoms, spectres, and 
sights of blood. 

If you would wish to make the cha- 
teau of the Tuileries dance, make a mix- 
ture of vermillion, imperial blue, and 
white-lead $ add to it syrup a fa MarttiU 
Ussc, and shake them well. 

To purify a city from vermin, known 
under the name of spies, police,. &c., em- 
ploy Mr. Parkins* steam-gun. 

To make artificial leaves of the Cou- 
rier, take of the green essence of Troca- 
It is one of the driest substances 



In the first year of the late king's reign, 
a man of the name of George Kins; was 
convicted in Dublin of a capital felony : 
he drew a petition and forwarded it to 
the king, with the following lines : 
George Ring, to King George presents dero. 

his humble petition, existing in nature. 

Hoping King George will pity poor To diminish the effect of tbereverbe. 

George King's condition ; ration of light, and produce a profound 

If Kins Georre, to George King will obscurity in full day, put an infusion of 



grant a long day, 
George King, for King George for ever 
will pray. 
The man was pardoned. HENRI. 

ftjrti sHtonHttfl of Jftatute an* art* 

AMUSING EXPERIMENTS IN 
CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS. 

Take common ink, mix therein a cer- 
tain portion of common law and of 
spirit of Lincoln's Inn ; pour it out upon 
paper, and the ink will become silver. 



the quintessma of Metternich into pesti- 
lential water of Verona ; filter it through 
a piece of Russian Hide, and in case of 
fomentation place the mass before a 
blazing fire. 

To imitate the roaring of wild beasts, 
mix powder a la Dauphine with' a cer 
tain dose of the waters' of Shormbrun. 

Take a little malt, the least quantity 
possible ; some pounds of alum, a hand- 
ful of the commonest powder sugar j add 
a considerable Quantity of warm water, 
and pour the whole into an old copper, 
containing a certain portion of verdi- 
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Augment the fcrtafestatfts* wW 
»_~ -~istel.sul»jtaaeest «tw it up well, 
and Aen leave U to settle, tad decant it. 
Carry this liqnor into France, and yon 
will present the French with a lair speck. 
nan* of London purser. 

EXTRAORDINARY GIANT. 

Amongst the curiosities wtuch this year 
presented at the fair of §t. Lazaros, at 
Marseilles, must be noticed toe giant 
nTartio Ruboga. His height is seven 
feet three inches; his chest, hands, and 
thigh*, are in proportion {o this high 
stature, and every thing contributes to 
make him an t'xiiaunliii.n y man. On 
weeing Liini, it is easy to perceive thai he 
\s possessed of prodigious strength. The 
most sur pricing act seems simple to him, 
and ea*y, With a single blow of his 
naked fist he breaks in pieces a mass of 
marble; and two fingers are,, Sufficient 
(or him to hold in equilibrium a cane 
with a head of two pounds *> eight. Mar- 
tin ftuboga, born in I inly, h a descendant 
of the famous Gigti, in whom Button has 
devoted uu article in his Natural History, 
ha cuyjOUS is it i& inU , i'e«iiji£r. 



In low nervous affection*, 
from a languid circulation, and when the 
stomach (a in a state of shabby debility 
from age, intemperance, or other causes, 
this is a snost acceptable restorative. 

N. fe. Tea made with dried and braised 
Seville orange peel (in the nme manner 
as common *ea),and drank with milk and 
sugar, baa : been taken for breakfast by 
nervous and dyspeptic persons with great 
benefit. 

QUANTITIES OP CHARCOAL AND 
ASHES WHICH ARE PfcODUCED 
BY DIFFERENT Kltft* OF COAL 



((ctyanic* Snde aim Dommic 

TONIC TINCTURE. 

Peruvian bark, bruised, one ounce and 
a half) orange peel, bruised, one ounce { 
brandy, or proof spirit, one pint 

Let these iugredfeuta steep for ten days, 
shaking the bottle every da}; let it re- 
mum quiet two days, and then decant 
the clear liquor. 

Dose, one teaspoonful in a wine glass 
of water twice a day, when you feel lan- 
guid, i. e. when the stomach is empty, 
about an hour before dinner, and in the 
eveafnr. Twenty grains of the powder 
of bark may be added to It occasionally. 
If yon do not like the trouble of niaking 
thia, get two ounces of tincture of Peru, 
vfan bark, one ounce and a half of tine- 
ture of orange peel, and to this you may 
add two drachms of troctura ferri muri- 
ati : mix. The dose, a teaspoonful iu a 
wine glass of water. 

To this agreeable aromatic tonic we 
are under personal obligations for fre- 
quently potting our stomach into good 
temper, and procuring us good appetite 
and good digestion. 
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the gaseous parts of the coal, inose 
varieties having the moat charcoal and 
ashes, are obviously the most unfit for 
the production of gas; but the most 
suitable for smelting, and other «V"kr 
operations. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Tetoc ! beware ! 
JStani isaccepterf. 
-*&i*am Cooper," a Tale, will appear 
shortly. 

Donald Dhu is always welcome. 
, Communications by A F. in on/ neat 
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PALACE OF HOLYROOD- 
HOUSE. 

Thk palace of Holyrood-house stands 
at the eastern extremity of the city of 
Edinburgh, and at the bottom of that 
part of the High Street, named the 
Canongate. It is a beautiful building, 
of a quadrangular form, with an open 
court in the centre, ninety-four feet 
square. The western front consists of 
two laijje castellated square towers, four 
stories in height, which are joined by a 
lower building or gallery of two stories, 
with a flat roof and double ballustrade. 
The towers have each three circular 
turrets at their exterior angles, rising 
from the ground to the battlements, the 
fourth angle of each great tower being 
concealed by the buildings which sur- 
round the inner court. In the middle of 
the low gallery is the entrance, orna- 
mented by four Doric columns, which 
support a cupola in the form of an im- 
perial crown. Underneath the cupola is 
a clock; and over the gateway are 
the royal arms of Scotland. The front 
to the east is of equal elegance. Round 
the area in the inside is a handsome 
arcade, faced with pilasters of the 
Doric order. On the entablature of 
these are cut the ensigns of Scottish 
royalty ; the thistle ana the crown, the 
sword and the sceptre. Between the 
windows of the second floor are a range 
of Ionic pilasters; and above these an 
equal number of the Corinthian order. 
Ou a pediment in this area, fronting the* 
west, ara the royal arms. At the south- 
west angle of the piazza is the large 
staircase, which leads to the royal apart- 
ments ; and on the north side of the 
building .is the great gallery, which is 
one hundred and fifty feet long, twenty- 
four in breadth, and nearly twenty in 
iieigbt. This gallery is hung with the 
fanciful portraits of one hundred and 
eleven monarch* of Scotland, by De 
Witt.— Here are held the elections of the 
Scottish peers. Adjoining to the gallery 
is a drawing and state bed chamber, 
wainscotted with oak. The festoons of 
ilowers over the doors and mantle-pieces 
in the apartment are executed with a 
considerable degree of elegance, but the 
stucco ornaments of the roof are rather 
heavy. Rear to this, in what are 
called Lord Dunmore*s lodgings, is a 
celebrated painting of Charles I. and his 
queen, going a hunting, painted by 
My tons. A horse for hie majesty, and a 
palfrey for the queen, are introduced, 
and the celebrated dwarf, Jeffrey Hudson, 



holding a spaniel in a string. The whole 
is executed in very good style. Here 
aim) are full length portraits of Geo. UI. 
and his queen, by Ramsay. 

Strangers visiting the palace are 
usually led to Queen Mary's apartments, 
in the second floor of which her own bed 
still remains. It is of crimson damask, 
bordered with green silk fringes and 
tassels, but is now almost in tatters. 
The cornice of the bed is of open figured 
work. Close to the floor in this room 
is a small opening in the wall, which leads 
to a passage and a trap-stair, communi- 
cating with the apartments below. 
Through this passage Darnley and his 
accomplices rushed hi to murder the 
unhappy Rizzio, on the 9th of March, 
1566. The queen, when this outrage 
took place, was at supper, in a closet 
adjoining to her bed-chamber, with the 
Countess of Argyll, Rizzio, and a few 
domestics. .Rizzio, on perceiving the 
conspirators enter, headed by Lord 
Ruthven in complete armour, instantly 
supposed he was the victim, and took 
refuge behind the queen. But, in spite 
of her tears and entreaties, he was torn 
from her presence j and, before he could 
be dragged through the next apartment, 
the rage of his enemies put an end to his 
life, piercing his body with fifty-six 
wounds. The closet in which Mary was 
at supper, when this tragical scene was 
acted, is about twelve feet square. 

The more ancient parts of the present 
palace, consisting of the north-west 
towers, were built by James V., about the 
year 1582, as a royal residence, though 
for ages before the Scottish Kings seem 
to have occasionally resided at this place. 
Below a niche in one of these towers 
his name is still to be seen, jag. rex t. 
scotorvm. During the minority of 
Queen Mary, the Palace of Holyrood- 
house was burnt, along with the city, by 
the English forces under the Earl of 
Hertford. Soon after this period, how- 
ever, it was repaired and enlarged beyond 
its present size. At that time it is said 
to have consisted of no fewer than five 
courts, the most westerly of which was 
the largest. It was bounded on the east 
by the front of the palace, which occu- 

Cied the same space as it does at present ; 
nt the building extended itself further 
towards the south. At the north-west 
corner was a strong gate, (the gate of 
the adjoining abbey,) with Gothic 
pillars, arched, and towers, which was 
taken dowu in 1756. 
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affection, one who wai not worthy of her, 
for he was gay, thoughtless, volatile. 
Nearly of the same age, yet differing so 
much in their dispositions, who could 
bare believed this tender plant in such 
an ungenial soil could have ripened to 
B A . the perfection it has ? Their attachment 
BYRON. besfan whilst children at school : at the 
Lovr is the most delightful of human end of the holidays, as I remember well, 
passions ; in the heart of the bad it he came back with his head full of love, 
awakens some good feelings, and in romance, and fancy, and by the hour I 
that of the good emanates those which have shared his reflections on the 
raise the mortal to perfection. We all " amiable gentleness of her he loved." 
revert to the hours of our early life's After he left school, which happened'soon 
fond dream of love with rapture, the after this, he became acquainted with the 



SUSAN COOPER. 



Original. 



Look oo a love which knows not to dttpsir. 
ML 



pleasing remembrance dwells upon the 
mind in all the halcyon bliss of un- 
stained purity. What were human life 
without that feeling ? How dull would 
be its unebsnging tide, if love came not 
with its magic sweetness to charm " life's 
weariness ! Even the very griefs of love 
are pleasing in retrospection ; to re- 
member that sorrows hate 6ee*, and 
have not shaken our ' fidelity; nay, 
perhaps, have strengthened it ; to think 
that our feelings grow warmer as time 
matures our passion ; to find, that it is 
out the fleeting vision of the moment, 
but the never ending soother of our life. 
These are the thoughts which chain the 
mind with pleasure to the past, and 
cheer it with anticipations of the future. 
Love has been to me a scene of continued 
pleasure, and now, when time is sprinkling 
bis snows upon my brow, like the cheer- 
ing sun of a fine winter, it sheds a dearer 
ray over my heart, than when in all its 
summer heat its bright beams shed its 
warm influence over me. Time, most 
often the destroyer of all things, has 
been to my passion a fostering parent ; 
beneath the shelter of his wing it has 
grown np to strength and maturity, 
and as each bright quality became uu- 
folded in the object of my heart's idola- 
try, my affectum received fresh strength 
and nourishment. Ob, hours of rapture ! , 
who would not love ? In the tale I am 
about to narrate 1 shall not speak with 
the embellishing fancy of a romance 
writer, I will but draw a true outline, and 
leave the characters in all their un- 
adorned truth to the judgment of those 
who will do them justice. Susan 
Cooper was not what is generally called 
a pretty girl, though there was much 
sweetness in her looks: she was kind, 

E leasing, modest, and unaffected: she 
id do brilliant accomplishments, yet in 
all society she was a great favourite. 



performers at a private theatre, and un- 
fortunately fell into that unhappy and 
morbid feeling which is only cured by 
experience: he too must be a player. 
The partial approbation of friends, at all 
times injudicious, hurried him on, and be 
ventured to perform in public I will 
not praise him, but justice, Jemands that 
I should say, many others aave cut a far 
more contemptible appearance on the 
boards ; but as he did not attain instant 
celebrity, his friends compelled bim to 
abandon this, as it appeared to his way- 
ward fancy, delightful life, but it was 
too late, bis mind was diseased, and his 
affections were estranged j he began to 
treat poor Susan, now returned from 
school, with coldness and neglect; she 
never complained, she never reproached 
him, she did not even ask him why he so 
seldom came to .her, but tbe deep tone of 
her feelings was evident in her assumed 
frankness and gladness in his presence. 
This in any other l»eart would have 
worked a reformation, but his only 
grew more rebellious, and at last he 
ceased to think of her. This utter 
neglect continued for some time, when a 
mark of attention from her to a sister 
whom be loved tenderly, and who has 
now, alas ! " passed that bourne whence 
no traveller returns," recalled him to 
himself. He wrote to her a letter of 
penitence, and received in return one 
from her rail of kindness and forgiveness. 
Her gentle bosom was opened again to 
receive that heart which for months bad 
been fluttering from flower to flower; 
by degrees he felt the warm inflnence of 
her sweetness redeem him from all bis 
follies ; since then, he has often by the 
exuberance of bis thoughtlessness Im- 
planted many a pang in her bosom, yet 
she has never changed, and be has not 
heeded it. This sceue of thoughtless 
cruelty, not the more to be excused be- 



in such a heart as tier's, which was open, cause it was thoughtless, might have 

warm, and generous, it will readily be continued for along time, had he not one 

believed love soon found a home ; yes, day surprised her in tears : a letter was 

she loved, and loved with the most ardent lying on the sofa beside ber. He walked 
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gently 1 1> her, she endetf roared to con- 
ceal her sobs, and they fell upon his 
heart with the more bitterness. I have 
heard him declare, till then he never saw 
her look so interesting. He asked the 
cause of her tears ; she spoke not ; he 
raised her head, and looked on her 
countenance; an angel weeping could 
not have appeared more sweetly sorrow- 
ful. He insisted upon knowing the 
cause of her uneasiness, she pointed to 
the letter; he read it eagerly ; 'twas from 
one of her female friends to whom be had 
paid some attention, and who had taken 
a malicious pleasure in communicating 
the truth, and more than the truth. His 
heart was touched, he then felt the full 
force of her "amiable gentleness, and as 
he pressed her burning brow to his 
bosom, and kissed the scalding tears from 
her cheeks, be vowed never again to 
cause her another moment of sorrow ; 
and by a watchful care over hb thought- 
lessness, to prevent a recurrence of the 
scene. 

He told her not of the vow, she 
knows it not at this momeut, but when 
this meets her eye, as it will, then will 
she krniw at last, her merit has been 
appreciated, and her affection re- 
turned with all the ardour he is capable 
of; and time, the true test of affection, 
win only add blossoms to the already 
thick blown tree** of conjugal affection. 
Since then many a sorrowful moment 
has it caused him, to think upon the 
worthlessness of those feelings which 
could prompt him so to trifle with such a 
tender heart. What a friend be would 
have lost, bad she treated him as his 
conduct had deserved; but she had 
been heard to say, " There were many 
sparks of goodness in his heart, and at 
last I have fanned them into a flame.** 
His vow of love and kindness has been 
kept most religiously, and for a long 
time I nave seen the bright smile of 
pleasure and cheerfulness glowing on her 
cheek. May no mischance e'er wither it ; 
1 trust it will not, for her thought and 
seriousness have taken a tinge from his 
gaiety ; and his exuberant flow of animal 
sprits has been softened down by the 
restraining influence of her gentleness 
and mildness, till, frum a giddy and 
thoughtless coxcomb, he has become a 
fond and affectionate husband. 

8uch were the leading features in the 
life of Susan Cooper. 

Dnl Gr. W. H. L. 



CHRfSTMAS BOXES. 

It were idle to tell our readers that 
at this merry and joyous season of the 
year, when the spirits are all on the 
wing, and when the imagination is 
caught by every glittering appearance, 
it is the custom of reviving and refresh- 
ing friendships by some trivial yet 
suitable offerings. Children receive 
their wooden Ihorses, tbeir penny trum- 
pets, and Dutch dolls— the charming 
fair one luxuriates over her u Forget me 
Not," and her " Hornmageaux Dame*." 
—and grave and potent Sigoiors pro- 
cure their works of edification and in- 
struction. Of what these latter con- 
sist it may not be unprofitable to in- 
quire; and as we have been favoured 
with a list of the presents which are in 
course of preparation for some of the 
ennobled of tbe land, we shall devote a 
small portion of our columns for coo* 
veying this very seasonable piece of 
information :— 

"Hb Most Gracious Majesty re- 
ceives an Imperial Edition of the Holy 
Scriptures, with notes critical and expla- 
natory on the Seventh and Tenth Com- 
mandments, by William Hone, Esquire." 

"'The Marquis of Convngham receives 
West's superb picture of the spaniel hav- 
ing its ears cropped, and bearing the 
marks of the lash on its sides." 

" His Noble Marchioness receives tbe 
last edition of Hone'* Art of Love; 
printed on CVown paper. 1830." 

"The Duke of Gloucester— the last 
Report of the Destitute Sense Society, 
bound in cojf and wUettered." 

" The Lord High Chancel lor-a beauti- 
ful engraving of the celebrated Spkyux, 
with a full-length portrait of Mr. 
Williams, M. P. as Oedipus; and 
bearing the following classical motto >— 
* A thing op Doubts and Myste- 
ries.' " 

" Lord Gifford— a copy of < Beat tie's 
Essay* on Truth,' with tbe three- 
Yolumed novel of 'The Fortune- 
hunter.' " 

« The Lord Mayor— < Lindley Mur- 
ray's English Grammar,' with tbe latest 
impression of *The Court Primer.' " 

" Mr. Secretary Croker— a fine en- 
graving of a Polar Bear in the act of 
devouring an lri*h Bore* 

u Mr. Justice Parke—Dyer's elegant 
Comedy of «1Tie Justice run madV with 
Mrs. Taylor's (tale of «TheTr^aiphs 
Temper." • 

" John Mildmay, Esq. M. P.— 'Torn 
TkumV with cut*r 

« C. W. Wvnn, Esq. M. P—A voice 
from Wales.* " 
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" Joho Guroey the barrister— a splen- 
did edition of bis speeches in the Radical 

Corresponding Society, with a copy of sary to bewilder the understanding ; and 
el's tragedy of * The Apostate.* ** Mesmer, 



nations heated in the highest degree. 
To accomplish this object, it was neces- 



sities 



1 Hibbert's Essay 



" Lord Sidmouth. 
on Apparitions, 

"Lord Bexley—the « Confessions of 
a Justified Sinner.*" 

"| Mr. Holme Sumner, M. P.— an 
accurate Engraving of the Brixton 
Tread-mill; with the Tenth Report of 
the Surrey Lunatic Asylum." 

"The Rev. George Croley— The 
Carcase of the Enchanted Courser j 
with the clever pamphlet of 'A new 
way to hiss a young actress.* "—(Scarce 
and curious.) 

"Mr. William Cobbett — a Gridiron, a 
roasting-bUl, with a lithographic En- 
graviug of Sir Francis Burdett*s Letter." 

« The Editor of the « John Bull*— 
Third instalment from the Ultra-Slavery 
Society, wrapped up in a Statement 
of the Mauritius Defalcation Account." 

" Robert Sonthey, Esq. P. L.- - 

* Political Retractions,* second edition ; 
with Massinger*8 play of < A New Way 
to Pay O&f Debts.*" 

"The Earl of Lauderdale— a new 
surtout." 

"Duke of Newcastle— Old- Cattle's 

* Fool of Quality.* 

" Lord Leunox— A Pair of Paloiu.*** 

" Joseph Hayue— Footers farce of the 
< Lying Valet,* bound in sheep's skin." 

"Lord Charles Somerset— the last 
Pamphlet on the Bullying (Bullion) 
Question. 

" William Gifford, Esq.— « Monody on 
the Death of Keats.*" 

" Hon. Mr. Manners Sutton— 'Thom- 
son's Lectures on Infidelity ;* and the 
Popular Drama of < Married 4r Singled 

"Captain Med win— A Portrait of the 
Swiss Giantess." 

" The Editor of the Boston Gazette— 
Two hundred pounds of Hunt's Roasted 
Corn." 

" Marsh, Stracey, and Graham — A 
Warning Voice, by Henry Fauntleroy, 
Gent. 

"The Editor of , the Morning Chronicle, 
—Sixteen Leading articles from Mr. 
OConnell." 

MAGNETISM. 

At the time when Mesmer made so 
much noise in Paris with bis magnetism, 
M. Campan was his partisan, like almost 
every person who moved in high life. 
To be magnetized was then a fashion ; 
nay, it was more, it was absolutely a 
rage. In the drawing-rooms uothing 
was talked of but the brilliant discovery. 
There was to be uo more dying ; peo- 
ple's beads were turned, and their imagi- 



witb his singular language, 



produced that effect. To put a stop~to 
the fit of public insanity was the grand 
difficulty ; and it was proposed to have 
the secret purchased by tbe court. Mes- 
mer fixed nis claims at a very extrava- 
gant rate. However, he was offered 
nfty thousand crowns. By a singular 
chance, I was one day led into the midst 
of tbe somnabulists. Such was the 
enthusiasm of the numerous spectators, 
that in most of them I could observe a 
wild rolling of tbe eye, and a convulsed 
movement of the countenance. A stran- 
ger might have fancied himself amidst 
the unfortunate patients of Chareutou. 
Surprised and shocked at seeing so many 
people almost in a state of delirium, I 
withdrew, full of reflections on the scene 
which I had just witnessed. It hap- 
pened that about this time my husband 
was attacked with a pulmonary disorder, 
and he desired that he might be con- 
veyed to Mesmer's house. Being intro- 
duced into the apartment occupied by 
M. Campan, I asked ue worker of 
miracles what treatment he proposed to 
adopt $ he very coolly replied, that to 
ensure a speedy and nejfect cure, it 
would be necessary to lay, in the bed of 
the invalid, at his left side, one of three 
things, namely, a young woman of 
brown complexion : a black ben ; or an 
empty bottle. "Sir, (said I,) if tbe 
choice be a matter of inaUffercnce, pray 
try the empty bottle." 

M. Campan*s side grew worse ; be ex- 
perienced a difficulty of breathing, and a 
pain in his chest. All tbe magnetic 
remedies that were employed produced 
no effect. Perceiving bis failure, Mes- 
mer took advantage of tbejperiods of my 
absence to bleed and blister the patient. 
I was not informed of what had been 
done, until after M. Cam pan's recovery. 
Mesmer was asked for a certificate to 
prove that the patient bad been cured by 
means of magnetism only, and be gave 
it. Here was a trait of enthusiasm ! 
Truth was no longer respected. When 
I next presented -myself to tbe Queen, 
their Majesties asked what 1 thought of 
Mesmer*s discovery. 1 informed them 
of what had taken place, earnestly ex- 
pressing my indignation at tbe con- 
duct of the barefaced quack. It was 
immediately determined to nave nothing 
more to do with him.' — From the Pri- 
vate Journal of Madame Campan. 
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THE FELON. 



A Fragment. 

Twil night — the dense and pitchy 
clouds of heaven bad wrapped the earth 
in gloom— not a star twinkled through 
the musky clouds— the moon had with- 
drawn her shining—and darkness had 
cast ber sceptre o'er a sleeping world— 
the owl hooted bis eerie song from the 
lone battlements of Cruikstane— the 
raven, foul bird of night, croaked his 
ominous elegy— the murmuring stream 
rushed by the lonely walls, hastening to 
join the Clyde— and a low wind moaned 
and whistled cheerily among the long 
grass, as it were the spirit of the storm— 
a flame of lightning burst from the sable 
clouds, and was swatlowed in the sur- 
rounding gloom— a peal of thunder 
rolled, growling along, and died away on 
the Kilpatrick hills— flash came after 
fiasli— the thunder howled with an awfut 
mutter. < Peace, rest, ye troubled 
spirits P exclaimed a voice from the ruins 
—a gleam of light passed through the 
castle— by its glare, I saw a figure stand 
before me, pale as death— his eye-balls 
glazed like those of the hunted tiger— 
his hair stood erect— methought I could 
discern a cold sweet on his haggard 
temples— a thunder peal passed over— 
the ruined castle shook to its base— the 
owl screamed and fled— the fox bowled 
on the neighbouring hill— a vision passed 
before me. w Dost thou know me?" 
it exclaimed, iu a voice more terrible 
than the thunder itself—it gazed upon 
- the felon— I saw him tremble— he 
gnashed his teeth— frantic and wild 
with horror, he stood speechless — 
another flash of fire gleamed through the 
ruins— it was followed by an awful peal 
of thunder— another spectre passed. « I 
am the ghost of Laurie,* it exclaimed m 
a solemn tone, and vanished — and was 
seen no longer. The morn now dawned 
from behind a watery cloud—its rays 
fell upon the felon— he drew a polnard 
from his breait, and plunged It in his 
heart— groaning he fell— and cursing 
God and mankind, expired. 

GLENCOW. 

AMERICAN SLAVERY. 

Tbb following horrible relation is 
extracted from a work called " Letters of 
an American Farmer,** 1787 :— 

" 1 was not long since invited to dine 
with a planter who lived three miles 
from , where I then resided. To 
avoid the heat of the sun, 1 struck into 
a sheltered path, leading through a plea- 
■ant wood, and was kUurtly travelling 



along, examining some plants which I 
had collected, when I heard a deep rough 
voice utter a few inarticulate monosyl- 
lables. Surprised at this, 1 looked 
around, and perceived, at about she rods 
distance, a cage suspended to the limb 
of a tree, all the branches of which were 
covered with birds of prey, fluttering 
about, and contending for a place upon 
the cage. By an involuntary movement, 
rather than any mental impulse, 1 fired 
at them, and they flew away, with a 
hideous noise, when, horrible to repeat, 
I perceived a negro suspended in the 
cage, and in that situation left to expire. 
I shudder wben I recollect the miserable 
object he presented to my view; the 
birds bad already picked out his eyes ; 
his cheek bones were bare; his arms 
had been attacked in several places, and 
his body was covered with a multitude 
of wounds. From the edges of the hollow 
sockets of his eyes, and from the various 
lacerations, the blood slowly oozed, and 
tinged the ground beneath. No sooner 
were the birds gone, than swarms of 
flies covered the unfortunate wretch, 
eager to feed on his mangled flesh. I 
stood motionless, contemplating (bis 
living spectre, who still retained the 
power of bearing, and judging fiom the 
report of my gun that some one was 
near, begged me in bis uncouth dialect 
to give him some water to allay his 
thirst. Trembling, I sought to relieve 
him as well as I could, and seeing a 
shell lying near, fixed to a pole, which 
had been used by thenegroes for the same 
purpose, 1 filled it with water, and guided 
it to his quivering lips. Instinctively 
guessing at its approach by the noise it 
made in passing through the bars of the 
cage, he eagerly protruded bis lips, and 
imbibed the moisture. "Tauki you, 
tauki you," exclaimed be. "How long 
have you been hanging there ?** I asked 
him. "Two days, and me no die ; the 
birds, the birds ? aah me !** Oppressed 
with the reflections excited by this 
dreadful spectacle, I mustered strength 
enough to leave the spot, though had my 
gun been provided with a ball, 1 cer- 
tainly should first have put an end to his 
agonising torture. When I reached my 
friend's house, I heard the reason of this 
punishment; they told me that the 
■lave had killed the overseer of the 
plantation, and that such severities were 
absolutely necessary'; adding the argu- 
ments usually employed to justify the 
system of slavery, with a repetition of 
which 1 shall not weary the reader.** 
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KING JAMES TO PRINCE 

CHARLES THE DUKE OF 

BUCKINGHAM. 

The annexed is an autograph of M King 
James to Prince Charles and the Duke of 
Buckingham, congratulating their safe 
arrival at Madrid. 

" My swcete boyes, I hoape before this 
tyme ye are futlie satisfyed with my 
diligent caire in wrytting unto you upon 
all occasions ; but I have bettir cause 



all things readdie for running at title 
quhiche muste be my babies pairting 
blow if be can have laasar to parforme 
thaire. I praye you in the meanetyme 
keepe your selfis hi use of dawncing 
privatlie, thogh ye showlde quhissell and 
sing one to another like Jakke and Tom, 
for faulte of bettir musike. As for the 
maine bussienesse, I boape the Dispen- 
sation will come speed ilie and well, if 
other waves ye muste putte that King 
bravelie to it, as 1 wrotte in my last unto 
to querrel you, that ye shoulde ever you, for the Archduchessis ambassadoure 



have bene in doubte of my often|writli»g 
unto you, especiallie as Jong as ye saw 
no poste nor creature was comdfrom me 
but Michell Androw ; and yett by 
Carlele, in quhose com panic he pairted 
from roe, 1 wrotte my first Lettre unto 



heere sayes that my sonnis going thaire 
in this fashion bath obleished that King 
in honoure to bestowe his sister upon 
him, quhither the Dispensation come or 
not: and that thaire are nombers of 
ca thiol ike Romanes and protestants 



you. .And I wonder also quhy ye showlde maried in the worlde withowt the Popes 



askc me the qusestiou if ye showlde 
sende me any more jointe letres or not ; 
alacc Rweet hairtis, it is all my comforte 
in youre absence, that ye wrytte joint lie 
unto me, besydes the greate ease it is, 
both to me and you ; and ye neede not 
doubte but 1 will be wairie enough in not 
acquainting my Counsel) with any 
secreate in your Letres. But I hawe 
bene trow bled with Hammilton, quho 
being present by chawnee at my rcseav- 
iug both of yooare first and seconde 
paquette out of Madrid, wold needs 
peere over my showlder quhen I was 
reading thaime, ofring ever to helpe me 
to reade any harde word is, and, in good 
faith, be is in this busienesse, as in all 
things else, as variable and uncertaine 
as the Moone. But the newis of youre 
gloriouse reception thaire, makes me 



dispensation. This the Baron de Bois- 
chot saide to my selfe. I sende you 
according to youre desyre a lettre of 
thankes to that King, quhiche, my swcete 
Steenie, thou shall deliver unto him in my 
name with all the best complements 
thow can, and quhane thow wants, 
Carlele can best instructe thae in thait 
airt. — Ellis's Letters on English 
History, 

ESQUIMAUX DOGS. 

" In size the Esquimaux dog is about 
the height of the Newfoundland breed, 
but broad, like a mastiff in every part, 
except the nose; the hair of the ceatis 
in summer, as well as in winter, loug, 
but during the cold seas on, a soft downy 
under-covering is found) which does not 
in warm weather. I found by 



has had the patience to read this account, 
will laugh at my introducing my team 
so frequently in a professed account of 
Esquimaux dogs generally, but I can 
only offer as my excuse, the merits of my 
poor animals, with which I have often, 
mie tftow ^ e t X W Jv^uncel7nhiX with one or two persons besides myself, 
oncepromeisedtobe ^™^£ n °™ n the sledge, returned home from the 

? y, ^%^^*iinS Star* a **«•«* nearly a mile, in 

Spamardewith h »& ^»^ w '" * pit cny darkness, and amidst clouds of 

fittest to la ^^ it ^. 8 M^; Lwirift, en^ely under the care of 

fine shippe to goe thither with all speeae, » j . ,. .. 



now youre tilting stutfe quhiche thaye d^*| 
knowe not how to provyde will come to * m M |] 
three more ; and God know is bow my 
•offers are alreaddie drained. I knowe 
no remedie, excepte ye procure the 
speedie payment of that hundreth and 
fiftie tbowsande powndis, quhiche was 



f babie *M restive, no human means could have 

before brought uflonh 
win oe reaauic w w»».v .~.»j~ °T ,ure . „• ® WM »hn> 
the horses can be thaire wel restid, and clear weather. 



u T;w #«JU- far I hnane mv babie *" restive, no Human means couia oave 
^f^^liZ \i come aw\v7befo£ brought us on board until the return of 
will be readdie to come awaye netore^ „ t J^^ h „ nigitizedby GoOgle 
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THE PORTFOLIO. 

LONDON, JANUARY 1, 1826. 

Argument for a week.. laughter for a month, 
and a Jeal for erer.— 8H AK&PEAKB. 

O Yes! O Yes! O Far/ Readers of 
the Portfolio! wegreetwou well. u Maw 
you live a thousand years r 

In this season of Festivals, Presents, 
Almanacks, Friendship's Offerings, u For- 
get me Nots, M "Remember me," and 
good wishes, we present our homage of 
gratitude.. Heretofore we bare been 
like a bashful maiden, extremely coy in 
what we had to say ; but now we shall 
speak out openly, the blush shall no 
longer suffuse our cheeks ; we will take 
the character of the age— that of 
bronze. 

We purpose giving in oar future 
numbers a leading article.— An article, 
gentle reader, in which the Editor will 
be u at home" with you ; that will give 
an original feature to the work.— -In 
which you will have the high and exalted 
privilege of listening to his own opinions 
of "men and thing t." Politics and 
religion of course will be excluded. 
In this paper the Editor will accompany 
you to your fireside, and in familiar 
conversation will endeavour to make 
himself so delightfully pleasing and in- 
teresting, that your happy family will, 
we trust, properly appreciate his exer- 
tious for your amusement j being entirely 
foreign to a work of this kind. 

We with great pleasure direct atten- 
tion to the 100 weeks this work has 
been beforehbe public To enumerate the 
many productions on which we have 
founded our stability, would be needless 
it only remains for ns to say that the 
high estimation we are held in by the 
Public, places us for above our con- 
temporaries. We will take care our 
excellent Miscellany shaU live forever! 

SPANISH CRUELTY. 

" Whim Hatuey, a black prince, (says 
IhvRobertsonin hit History of America) 
was fastened to the stake, a Franciscan 
Friar, labouring to convert him, pro- 
mised him immediate admittance into 
the joys of heaven, if he would embrace 
the Christian faith. « Are there any Spa- 
niards, says he, after some pause, in that 
region of bliss which you describe."-— 
"Yes, replied the monk, but only such 
as are worthy and good." " The best of 
them, rejoined the indignant prince, have 
neither worth nor goodness, and I will 
rot goto a place, where I may meet with 
one of that accursed race !" 



FEAR OF PUNISHMENT 
UNFRIENDLY TO TRUTH* 

A certain nobleman in Portugal 
bad a physician who was put into the 
Inquisition, under suspicion of Judaism. 
Hearing this, he wrote to one of the 
inquisitors, to inform him that the Doctor 
was a good Christian; and he desired 
that he might be set at liberty. The 
inquisitors returned a polite answer, 
that they could not oblige his lordship, 
for the prisoner had been tortured, and 
had confessed he was a Jew. The count 
was excessively angry ; — be feigned 
sickness ; and sent to desire the Inquisi- 
torial judge to visit him. He waited on 
him: as soon as he arrived, the count 
ordered him to sit down, and write a 
confession that he was a Jew. The 
holy father refused; the count rang 
for a servant, and on his appearing, or- 
dered him to call sufficient help to take a 
red-hot helmet then in the fire, and put 
it upon the head of the rather inquisitor. 
His reverence hearing this resolute 
order, flew like lightning to the eacr irtoir, 
took the pen, wrote the co nfession, and 
signed a solemn declaration that be was 
a Jew. The count then reproached him 
with his injustice and barbarity : M my 
physician, said he, hath confessed himself 
a Jew, ns you have, with this difference, 
pain forced the confession from him •, it 
was nothing but the fear of it that 
extorted it from yon. 



GLUTTONY. 

M Wi found (says Capt. Lyons, in his 
journal, p. 131)(oo the 3rd, that the party 
who had been adrift, had killed two large 
walrusses, which they had carried home 
during the early part of the night. No 
one therefore came to the ships, all 
remaining in the boats to gormandise. 
We found theenen lying under their deer- 
skins, and clouds of steam rising from 
their naked bodies. From Kooilttiuk, I 
learnt a new Esquimaux luxury : be 
had eaten until he was drunk, and every 
moment fell asleep, with a flushed and 
burning face, and his mouth open : by 
bis side sat Arnalooa, who was attending 
her cooking pot, and at short intervaJa 
awakened her spouse, in order to cram as 
much as was possible, of a large piece of 
half-boiledjflesb, into his mouth, with the 
assistance of her fore finger, and baring 
filled it quite full, cut off the morsel 
dose to his lips ; this he slowly chewed, 
and as soon as a small vacancy became 
perceptible, this was filled again by a 
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lamp of raw blabber. During tab ope- 
ration, the happy man moved no part of 
Urn bat his jaws, not even opening his 
eyes ; but his extreme satisfaction was 
occasionally shewn by a most expressive 
grant, whenever he enjoyed sufficient 
room for the passage of sound. The 
drippings of the savoary repast had so 
plentifully covered his (ace and neck, 
that 1 had no hesitation in determining, 
that a man may look more like a beast 
by over-eating, than by drinking to 
excess. The women having laid all their 
better halves to sleep, and not having 
neglected themselves, had now nothing 
to do, but to talk and begas usual." 

"The poor neglected dogs were more 
to be pitied than their masters, for no 
one fed them, and 1 verily believe that 
they had not made half a dozen meals 
during the winter j yet were they worked 
as much, and thrashed as continually, as 
if they enjoyed abundance of food, and 
were in a condition to bear any thing." 

. THE EARLY HOUR 

COMPANY. 

To employ the surplus of Capital 
which has accumulated' in our Happy 
times of Peace, ingenious Projectors 
have presented plenty of Proposals for 
various Patriotic purposes*— there has 
been no lack of specious schemes for 
promoting the Comfort, and refining the 
Pleasures of Society, but a Coalition of 
all the plausible plans which this prolific 
Age of Projects has produced, will not 
contribute half so much to the Health 
and Happiness of the Inhabitants of 
Little London as the forming of an 
" Early Hour Company," 
with an inestimablejCapital of 

Long Live, 
andan ample and neyer-failing Dividend of 

Good Health, 
and All its Attendant Pleasures. 

Of these, there is undeniable Security 
that the Shareholders will enjoy full 
Cent, per Cent, more of, than 

" The Late Hour Company" 
ever had, or ever can afford. 

"The Early Hour Company" 
will not only be entirely exempted from 
All those heavy Fine* of Nervous and 
Bilious Disorders, &c. and those dreadful 
Drawbacks of Gout, Palsy, &c. which 
are so often levied on the Members, and 
exhaust the finances of "The Late Hour 
Company" but will have an opportunity 
of participating in many Pleasures which 
<* The Late Hour Company" are entirely 
debarred from. 

The introduction of the Italian Opera, 
it has beep shrewdly suspected, origi- 



nated, is supported by, and is now merely 
a place of Rendezvous for the Directors 
of « The Late Hour Company.** 

People are wont to Admire most what 
they Understand least,— can any thing he 
more Barbarous than the foolish Fashion 
of Singing in a Foreign Tongue, which 
not One in Ten of those Amateurs who 
Sing, and not One in a Hundred of those 
who Hear, (as they pretend with mighty 
delight), can understand One word in Ten 
of? Is not this one of the most ridicu- 
lous and unreasonable affections that 
honest J oho Bull's Arbiters of Fashion 
have ever insisted upon that worthy 
person's submitting to ?— however, impe- 
rative Fashion, from whose Decree there 
is no Appeal, has pronounced it to be 
extremely Genteel to Sing Italian 
Songt and to be seen at the Opera ! 

It is presumed that the Reader has met 
with many Members of " the Late Hour 
Company" whom he has clearly per- 
ceived to be under the entire and abso- 
lute control of that indefiuite but All- 
powerful little Adjective " Genteel" 
—to which i ndeed All-ruinous would 
have been perhaps as proper an addition, 
for what do we not see the Votaries of 
Fashion daily and nightly sacrifice, to 
appear « Genteel !!!" 

As this Grand National Concern will 
so greatly benefit all who contribute 
thereto, and will not injure even those 
who do not (save only and except the 
Faculty of Physic,— Nurses, and Under- 
takers, — Coal-Merchants and Tallow 
Chandlers), there appears to be no 
obstacle to its Immediate Establishment, 
especially if the Directors and Leaders 
of "the Late Hour Company" can be 
led to consider the superior advantages 
of this salutary scheme. 

Those who patronise "the Early 
Hour Company*' at its commencement, 
will immediately receive "a Bonus," 
which will infinitely overpay any imagi- 
nary loss that they may apprehend from 
leaving " the Late Hour Company" m 
the reflection of bow great a Benefit 
their setting each a good example will 
confer on all Ranks and Degrees of bis 
Majesty's Liege subjects. —The Great 
and the Wealthy have thereby an oppor- 
tunity of rendering more service both to 
Themselves and to Society, than by any 
other Scheme which has been suggested 
to tbem,— and bow instantaneously, how 
easily, and bow universally they may 
effect it ! by merely now and then saying 
a Single Word !! and gently hinting that 
it is « Genteel" to leave all places of 
Amusement, in such good hours that 
they may close their own Doors 
« Before Eleven o' Clock at Night ! .' r 
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There cannot be a shadow of Doubt then, 
that, to use a fashionable phrase, they 
will be a Too Happy" to petition Par- 
liament to revive at that Hour, the salu- 
tiferous and cheerful old Custom of 

8$c Curfeto. 
Dr. Franklin, in his " Economical 
JYojeef,"calculates that the saving which 
might be annually made in the City of 
Paris, by using Sunshine instead of 
Candles, at no Jess than £4,009,000 
Sterling, and after all the charges attend- 
ing the Incorporation of this Beneficial 
Company are completely defrayed, and 
every profit promised to the Shareholders 
fully realised ; If 

"The Eably Hour Company" 

be generally joined throughout the King- a 

dom, it is confidently expected that the* 

Annual Savings in London only, of 

Physic, Fire and Candle, will be sufficient 

to purchase plenty of 

Food, 

Clothes, 

and 

Fire, 

For all the Poor iir England. 

CHRISTMAS. 

" Now Christmas is come, 
Let ns beat up the drum, 
And call all our neighbour! together." 

OLD SONG. 

ALL hail! Merry Christmas— all hail ! 
Thou source of fun, frolic, and festivity ; 
of light, life, and heat, during the torpor 
and gloominess of wioter j thou charmed 
godaeaa, who thaws every heart into a 
generous and kindly flow. Notwith- 
standing that the broad pinions of Time 
have long flapped around thee, and in 
part concealed thy clear shining face ; 
still, thou art with us to gladden our 
spirits,. to arouse our sympathies, to 
re-knit our social bonds, and to quicken 
our affections to kindred and home. 
Dark, indeed, will be the day when thy 
beams are withdrawn from us ! If thou 
hast not in thy train the lords of misrule, 
the masquins, the mummeries, the 
' merie disports,* and the quaint conceits 
which delighted our ancestors, thou art 
worshipped with a more steady and 
intellectual attachment. What avails 
it that the boar's head, the peacock pie, 
and the wassail bowl, have given place to 
the sirloin, the pheasant, and the wine, 
cup : or, that the yuleclog, the Christmas 
candles, and the Oxford grace, have been 
swept away by fashion's restless course ? 
Enough of the holyday amusements and 



gambols still remain, and these lew are 
the more cherished, because years have 
mellowed them into veueratiou. In 
truth, we will long preserve the spirit of 
Christmas, even after its form has mould' 
dered away. The green holly, retaining 
its freshness and beauty, when the forest 
is leafless and bloomless, and when the 
wrecks of the flowers of summer are 
strewed in fragments around us, calls to 
mind the living image of our faith, which 
neither the wintry blasts of life, the chills 
of neglect, nor the driving tempests of 
misfortune, can shake or impair. The 
green misletoe, with its white berries, 
olice consecrated in the ceremonies of the 
Druids to the most sanguinary sacrifices, 
now hangs in our halls as the type of 
innocent mirth and quiet joy ; while the 
ivy, once devoted to Bacchus, and now 
emblematic of Christian love, shows bow 
the religion of mercy has vanquished the 
very memory of Paganism. While the 
days of Christmas thus recal the pious 
mind to the story of his redemption, and 
to the scenes which accompanied it, it 
dilates in kindness towards tbe family of 
mankind. We open wide tbe door of 
hospitality, and iuvite friends, relatives, 
and neighbours, to participate in our 
pleasures, and in the bounties of our 
board. What a gathering of connexions ! 
Many, whom the cares and business of 
the world had separated, rally round the 

{>aternal hearth again, and become young 
n recollection. Age forgets its infirmi- 
ties— -prudence her councils—and hypo- 
crisy throws oft' her mantle. M Heait 
becomes knit to heart ; and soul feasts 
with soul." The school-boy, escaping 
from birch and book, riots in his short- 
lived liberty ; tbe gay student, from tbe 
University, renews his pastimes and bis 
pleasantries; and tbe coy maiden is 
rewarded with tbe smile of him whose 
image is the close companion of her 
bosom. How sweetly eloquent is her 
shy glance, when accidentally she is 
caught below the misletoe; and how 
speedily is the salute pardoned and 
renewed ! It were impossible to number 
up the thousand frolics and games by 
which this mirthful time isdistinguisbed ; 
but all of these have, in addition to tbe 
sweet flavour of antiquity, that delicious 
relish which springs from hearts attuned 
by the finest feelings to one another. 
Although the lawn may be sheeted with 
snow, and the heavens may lower with 
threatening clouds— although the wind 
may bowl and whistle about, and give 
token of a coming storm, yet tbe desola- 
tion and dreariness of nature tend only 
to bring all within doors, and dispose 
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them to while away the darkling hours 
io society together. When the elemeats 
are disordered, the crackling blaze is 
tenfold more welcome, and every warm 
ray it emits, is put in contrast with the 
chilliness without. 

Whatever may be said of the dissipa- 
tion of Christmas, we thing its recur- 
rence is attended with many excellent 
effects. In a commercial country, like 
England, where the merchant, during 
the entire year, is glued to his desk, and 
wholly intent on his selfish schemes, 
his feelings are apt to be frozen over by 
the palsying power of interest. In count- 
ing over his gains, he forgets that others,* 
connected with him, and his equals in 
rank and character, may claim a right to 
share his coffers or his society; and 
hence the impulse of avarice too often 
dissevers the links in the chain of the 
family bond, and which go far to injure 
the strength and durability of the greater 
chain of society. But when all the mem- 
bers of the family once assemble under 
the same roof— to commemorate the 
Nativity of Him who came to destroy all 
fictitious distinctions, and to partake 
anew of that festive mirth which delighted 
their early years, there is a mingling of 
affection, and a re-union of sympathy, 
the effect of which is to render men 
better when they im merge anew into the 
troubled waters of busy life. 



COUNTRY COMFORTS. 

r?e a house well secur'd from the easterly 

wind, 
Where 1 read till I'm tirM, tad read till I'm 
blind: 

Then I put oo my hat, 
With a friend go to chat, 
Aad arrive* to my sorrow, just after he's din'd. 

Resolv'd to be busy, and not to stir out, 
Next morning by daylight I'm moving about ; 

Find the fire is not made, 

And my papers mislaid— 
Magazines, books, and pamphlets, ail put to 
the rout. 

The •errant'i gone out. as I very well know. 
To give corn to the chickens aud hay to the 
cow. 

Pood or fire 1 hare none, 
Till that business is done ; 
So, tho' hungry and freezing, I cant make a 
row. 

When settl'd at last in my snug elbow chair, 
1 seethe snow coming, but cry, " 1 don't care!" 

Then, the mails don't arrive— 

•« Ob, I'm buried aiire ! " 
And a fit of blue derils completes my despair. 

Then, bothered and vex'd, to my fiddle I fly, 
The soul-soothing powers of music to try— 

A string has just flown ! 

There are none but in town ' 



Oh ! what an un/ortunate being am I ! 



ERRORS IN NATURAL 
HISTORY 

From the Mechanics' Magazine. 
The stories that there is but one 
phoenix in the world, which, after many 
hundred years, busus herself, and from 
her ashes rises another ; that the pelican 
pierces her breast with her beak, to 
draw blood for the support of her young ; 
that the cauielion lives upon air ; that of 
the bird of Paradise, and of the unicorn, 
are all fabulous. ■ I t is an error, that 
the scorpion stings itself when surround- 
ed by fire, and that music has power 
over persons bitten by it : that the mole 
has no eyes, and the elephant no knees ; 
that the hedge-hog is a mischievous 
animal, particularly that it sucks cows 
when tbey are asleep, and causes their 
teats to be sore.— —It is said, that the 
porcupine shoots out its quills for annoy- 
ing its enemies, whereas it only sheds 
them annually. The jackall is said to 
be the lion's provider, but it has no 
connexion with the lion.— The bite of 
the spider is not venomous; it is 
also found in Ireland plentifully ; has 
no dislike to fixing its web on Irish oak, 
and has no aversion to a toad.— It is 
an error that bears form their cubs by 
licking them into shape ; and that storks 
will only live in republics and free 
states. *— The " rose of Jericho," 
which was feigned to flourish every 
year about Christmas Eve, is famous in 
the annals of credulity ; but, like the no 
less celebrated " Glastonbury thorn," it 
is only a monkish imposture. 

THE STOLEN ltfUTTON. 

Original 

A Frenchman, who once with hunger was . 
press'd, 

From a shop stole a shoulder of mutton ; 
He tried to conceal the meat under bis vest, 

But his coat he neglected to button. 
His coat being short, and the joint being long, 

Suspicion so quick had arisen, 
That constables came in a terrible throng, 

& nd took off Monsieur to the prison. 

The court being set to consider the case; 

Found him guilty of stealing the mutton ; 
Aud said, for the world they'd not be in his 
place, 
Who was proT'd both a rogue and a glutton. 
They order'd him floggiog, and fined him 
beside, 
And the judge such an awful face put on, 
That the Frenchman, alarm'd at the sentence, 
replied, 
" I would much rather pay for de mutton.** 

The smalt Acorn from a tender root, \ 

Puts forth a weak and unregarded shoot ; 
But Nature's faithful process once begun, 
It gams new strength with each revolving son, 
Till its firm stem the raging storm defies , 



ROSA. And its bold branches wa?e amid the «kie» \ 
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fl*e ft*tft of tfte Warning 

ON M'ADAMISING. 
fytoAnUnoftheXermttinlsmfim. 

El joiaat kpid« «. po.t ^gu aitt,,^ 
OF1D. 



expenemque kborum," &c. ; but merefr 
confine myself to the subject, as far as it 
will serve to bestow the just meed at 
praise to our modern DeucaKon, whose 
new creation has made "the rough 
Places smooth," and has procured so 
many facilities and advantages to the 
town and country at large. Our ways 
are altered ! and it was time they should 
oetoj how were our ancestors bumped 
and jolted, agitated and contused, 
knocked about and stunned, by the 
rattling of carriages! how many more 
asperitie* did life present, and still does 
present, in those parts of the town 
where the gentle M'Adam is unknown • 
>n the formal days of powder and 
P ™**"™' «* beau and belle were often 
«n nuoibus from the concussion of their 



Whiw«* I consider the works of 
this justly celebrated son of Adam,# 
which have so contributed to mind our 
wy, my scholastic reminiscences pre- 
sent themselves to my imagination; 

faWe which Ovid so profusely and taste- 

S? J "ETl ° Wer "» »* ih throu S« 

life 5 which, however, was not free from "" '\" ww "* ,ru,u we concussion of their 

due vicissitudes, the ordinary portion ?hn?S? T.^ 1 the rou * h ***«»«*; 
of genius— may this not be the lot of 7 . € dehcale tomn of sensitive 
our modern Colossus of Road* '— lema,e *» of tn « aged and infirm, of, con- 
Amongst the many vagaries of mv Ta,cicenti • nd of effeminate coxcombs, 
favourite author, aft©7 rivinr h» WCfC a * oni£cd «■ *eir road to an opera, 
readers an account of chaos, and the * conccrt » or a ball j even now, the 
organisation of the world/the elements. cnrUn *: fluW "^wly preserves the glossy 
the zones, the adorning of the firmament ""J*"* 1116 *w**ing and trimmings of 
with stars, the four a£es of gold, silver u^ 1 or • rtM «W tresses, unles? her 
brass (which, «*t dit *» paZant. seema "^"'P tt drnr «« over M<Adam's granite 
to have returned again), and of iron : iT 1 ** A, wh j bt ** dand y rival of Shock, 

alter the fictitious H rm Hn t A r i :.— >' •■« e*™* cto^ appears with locks as 

lank as the tallow-chandler's sign, after 

& driv* *\n #k*» **u ij»n* i|n . 

to 'the fobuloua ti^^the*!*^ lbcsc P^'^ ! ~"^«*^«id stndSS 

to the transgressions of mankind! then mwi » t " e composer of music, or of verses, 

announces the deluge, and lastli, the SE/5 writer * tbe tcodcr P«rf°med 

" Homines e lapidibus procreati:" where- ™7 *?? 9 owe ***** obligation to our 

byweareinfoniiedtnattlienofl^laviim f? ad -! ,,a . kln « genius 5 how easily the 

feneration was extracted from tbe hard 2 l,,dar ?* ** mmierous vehicles win 

inflexible substance, whether of silex. u * dcep refleeli<m » tt britf* thought, 

lime-stone, or common nebhU> !«.»...! ? to PPy & u em> and an impassioned idea. 



-iv ]Z * T. . "ft* 1 "* ana or iron ; 

after the fictitious account of Jupiter's 

convocation of the gods, and an exquisite ""?• "" ine » lww -c«>andler's sis 

description of the t>faloc*so,t or m Ikv * ^ OI ? ** old P^^ent 

way (in plain English), he proceeds g" al,t,ldc . M d »e to Mr. M«Adai 

to tbe fabulon. kii^ "r .xJ^r^ these parties ! The author »*a * 



_ — - W w WMN « %v , WUC(oer or guar 
lime-stone, or common pebble, imports 
not j be that as it may, this is giving 
great honour and antiquity to geology ; 
and we may, therefrom, yet cherish hopes 
Amoving the heart of a Hone. 1 will 
not follow the poet through his whimsical 
concetti of the males and females ban* 
brought into life, tbe former by the hand 



happy guess, and an impassioned idea, 
mfcp the brain—how b the rounded 
period lost j on such an occasion, how the 
•wect shak^ is marred, the eadaaa lost, 
the eomtoto drowned and murdered, by 
a jolt upon a rugged stone which vibrates 
on the distracted ear ! In cheerful con- 
versation, half the good things of a 



O ""— - ^ " ^# »•«* ■VISUvl ||¥ U16 ilBsWl — — — - ^ vv ^« 9HIHCO vi ajg 

of Deucalion, and tbe latter by that of pBnster » or ? f a table-wit, may be thrown 
Pvrrha$ nor account for the obduranrv awav ». or > the thread being cut by the 



punster, or of a table-wit, may be thro wo* 
away, ©*• * fe ** - u — J *--* 

w w#& b vju clatterinj 

Worldliesof r lo^ toTTai^SSt m> i g,,^c l , . or mmdc wwwense of; "whiUt 
count-.^ lode genus durum somu*. ™ ^"P^ of PWIander may be nuite 

» inaudible in a populous street. Many 
J J^ Adunt andAd «a'*8on.««iyDo n yii,ou. ^.f 1 * 8 *» were set down at the 
*?"* .k L apothecary's and lucinian practitionert 

tuL tl°J TfolFow"g m*?.- ,WCeUy ex P reM * d door » which L"»J ^ oiminiahed, or made 

Hue iter ei-t uiperis ad magni lecU Tonauiii 

ll*IT-lemque domum. * J There are cHrly dog, of diveia description. 

— '• A word to the wiw." ' 
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tins gentleman, tfamn tbe animated ones ; 
the poor quadrupeds, who tramp the 
street for man's use and pleasure, will 
be on a less paioful footing ou tbe new 
pavement, than on tbe rounded or sharp 
surfaces, and tbe harsh inequalities, of 
tbe common paving stones 5 whilst that 
noble animal, tbe horse, will feel his poor 
shoulders and joints infinitely eased by 
the improved system of road-making. 
Lastly, economy is promoted by the 
diminished wear and tear of carriages; 
so that tbe man of money, and tbe man 
of mind, the noble and tbe trader, tbe 
sick and the vigorous, the lover and 
Jhe may, livery-stable keeper and horse- 
dealer, coachman and modest cabriolet 
driver, man and beast, horse and foot, are 
all benefited by bim who has meliorated 
their lot in tbe path of life; and I would 
rote for a granite column to honour 
bim whilst living, and to bear testimony 
of his merit, when nothing but the 
remembrance of him may remain. Having 
said thus much in commendation of 
talent and industry, a well-meant remark, 
and disinterested piece of advice, can 
neither be out of place, nor offensive to 
tbe public, nor person concerned r— The 
M *Adamizing system has the advantages 
of appearance, use, and tbe favouring of 
tbe carrier and tbe carried, of rational 
beings, and of cattle ; and if generally 
followed up, will give uniformity and 
grace to tbe streets ; but care and atten- 
tion ought immediately to be applied 
to the execution of the design; every 
thing ought to be weighed which can 
perfect its carrying into effect; in the 
operation of which, tbe weather is not 
the least object to be consulted; tbe 
M<Adaraizing of tbe streets ought every 
where to be completed before the approach 
of the rainy season; at, and after that 
period, on the consistency, tenacity, 
firmness, and durability of the materials, 
depend its utility ; if tbe work be done 
in inclement weather, it will fail, it will 
blow up, or, to speak more correctly, it 
will disunite, audcome to nothing ; it will 
have to be recommenced, and the work- 
men of tbe old plan will raise a hue and 
cry against it, which will be borne out 
by Its failure to a certain degree ; if this 
be avoided, no doubt can exist that it 
will extend not only over the surface of 
British ground, but be received on tbe 
continent, and lay the corner-stone to 
Fame, and to a great fortune; which is 
tbe sincere wish of 

A BROTHER MASON. 

Literary Magnet. 



THE TOBACCONIST, 

With a word or two about Snuff. 

O, Oh 1 sty* be, I'm as to muff; 
It's No. 7, l'rs esoogh. 

Der Frieeehmtz TraceeHe. 

OftiAT names give a sanction to any 
thing, a kingly head aids the circus*, 
tion of a counterfeit, making even a 
brummagem nam current. With this 
feeling, I shall give a sanction to the 
practice of snuff-taking, by quoting the 
example of a great man, as it is ex- 
pressed in tbe " Annals of Snuffing|:";thue 
u Bonaparte was an immense snuff 
taker . n But why do I seek for examples 
—-illustrious examples —amongst the 
great ? Or rather if I were to count tbe 
royal and noble names that have patro- 
nised the fashion of snuffing, where 
should I stop ? 

I remember, (and the remembrance of 
it plumes my pen on this subject just 
now,) that when a boy, some five and 
twenty years ago, I was led into all 
manner of speculations, concerning the 
propriety, the cleanliness, and the de- 
lights of snuff-taking. I had an old 
friend who was so great a devotee to tbe 
nasal divinity — who peppered his nose so 
industriously — that be kept hit snuff 
loose and unpapered, and unboxed, in 
his right-band waistcoat pocket. Jolly 
old boy ! (for be would make three of 
myself in size and I am not over thin,)— 
I think I see you now, with your finger 
and thumb carrying continual messages 
from tbe pocket to tbe none— from the 
nose to the pocket— and you looked all 
the while as if that choice pocket]was 
pleased to present its respects to that 
n o s e and that jolly red nose sniffed in 
loud ecstacy, pepper me again / I need 
hardly say what a snuffy track there was 
on tbe right side of the old man's buff 
waistcoat; or describe the sympathy 
which drew, ever and anon, that sensitive 
nose to his favourite pocket. 

With such a picture of devotednem 
before my eyes, I might well have 
speculated— and I did so— first, on the 
propriety of taking snuff. Well, 
thought I, people have a right to please 
themselves, if by so doing they do not 
injure their neighbours : snuffing then, I 
continued, is a harmless thing, for if C 
loads his nose with Scotch or rappee, it 
workaao injury to A or B ; and there's 
no law, that 1 am aware of, declaring 
it a public nuisance for men to make 
dust-holes of their noses. Thus I 
settled the first point. 

Then, secondly, as to tbe deanlinees 
of the practice. Upon this head I 
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waR obliged to confess that there were 
at least two opinions upon every in- 
dividual subject, and that cleanliness 
was a very loose undefined term,: so 
loose that one might say what was clean, 
or vice versa, was mere matter of taste— 
and d* gustibus non est dispntandmms 
and, therefore, I must not be objected 
to for stating that when 1 visit a friend, 
who has an old snuffy cook in his house, 
1 alway decline taking pudding or pie. 
My venerable aunt who makes her spec- 
tacles fairly tremble on her nose when 
•he deposits the copious pinch (pinch? 
do I call it) within, is quite indignant at 
the thought of snuffing being con- 
sidered a habit not over cleanly •, and I 
have often heard her skilfully maintain 
the contrary position agaiust the parson 
of her parish; accompauying her speech 
with sundry hints about the unquestion- 
able nature of smoking— a practice 
much admired by her Rav. Friend-on 
the unfashionableness of the amusement, 
and on the veiy few illustrious names 
that have given a sanction to it. The 
Court of King James the Smoker, 
she added, was more disgraced by the 
stink of tobacco than by years of misrule. 
But 1 come now to the deliahts of 
snuff-taking; and here I must observe, 
that I rather imagine (or take the word 
of my friends for) the exquisite pleasure 
thai results from snuffing, than offer 
any thing of my own, practically speak- 
ing, on the subject. 1 am told then, by 
one friend, an old and inveterate snuffer, 
that he would as soon 50 without his 
dinner as his snuffy-aud I verily believe 
him: and so would you believe him, 
good reader, if you had ever heard the 
extatic sniff which ushers the fragrant 
dust up his most sensitive* organ. One 
would certainly swear, that the man who 
indulges in the propensity under our 
notice, must find no inconsiderable 
pleasure in it-, for when do we know 
children more fond of red cherries, than 
our snuffer is of his dust? and how 
rarely is it, that we see a ^oderate^ °ose 
after it hasbutfew monUi. ten£e*re& 
with the fragrant smell of « Princes 
Mixture." 9ttA , ,. .. 

I once took upon myself to doubt the 
pleasure that resulted from snuffing, 
in the shop of a celebrated tobacconist; 
1 well remember his look, which he 
accompanied by a tap on the choicest 
box, and the exclamation of— w mere, 
Sir, only try thatr His countenance 
mantled with exquisite sensations, as ne 
literally devoured the dust 5 and from 
that moment I nave been induced to 
confess there mag be a pleasure of which 
• Query •• SeoMble,''— Printsi't DtrW. 



I am yet ignorant. It was this same 
tobacconist, who learnedly insisted tint 
snuff was the finest auxiliary to friend- 
shipr-or, in other words, that the red- 
procal interchange of a pinch did more 
to make men acquainted, and oa easy 
terms with each other, than visiting for 
a twelvemonth. We Englishmen, said 
my learned manufacturer of snuff, an 
naturally reserved and distant feUows; 
good in the main, and kindly at the heart; 
but, on a first introduction, require the 
aid of a third person to make us free 
and social; for which purpose, no one 
so excellent as the friendly free on the 
Ud of the well-filled snuff-box. You are 
indeed a philosopher, thought 1, as he 
peppered his nose again and again^- 
« Bless your soul, Sir, nothing like it for 
thinking— it gives birth to a thousand 
sharp things, and promotes a thousand 
pleasant ones." 

It was only a few days suite, that I 
was forcibly reminded of the tobacconist's 
philosophy, and constrained to admit the 
kindly inauence of snuff. There were 
four of us, who received that most plea- 
sant of all irritations— to my taste at 
least, (except it be a summons to meet 
tome oV those sweet domestic divinities 
that give grace and peace to our day of 
life)— which was "to eat a plain dinner, 
and drink a .quiet bottle of wine.* A 
plain dinner and a quiet bottle! 1 never 
refuse such an invitation— and was ac- 
cordingly, in the very best spirit, first st 
my friend's on the appointed day. A 
jocund-looking personage in black, some- 
where about forty, came second, and my 
friend left us with, "Be ye known to 
each other, Gentlemen." A formal ac- 
knowledgement of the purpose for which 
we bad met followed, and my pkasant- 
looking companion took out his box ; be 
glanced towards me as he opened it, bat 
there was no sympathy between me sad 
its contents •, he marked my indifference 
in an instant, and quietly slipping the 
treasure into his pocket, set me down as 
a Goth. At the very niche of tune^a 
third lover of tplain dinner and %<ptrt 
bottle came into the room*, a**!* 1 "*** 
had we recogoiaed each other, when me 
jocund gentleman in black again puUed 
out his box,— the eyes of the ^.-«"™ 
gladdened in a moment, and heinstaatiy 
flourisqed his social casket— an inter, 
change of pinches took place, thedistance 
of a first introduction was forgotten, m* 
my old friend the tobacconists \pto\om- 
phy was again impressed upon my muno. 

« Such sympathy in snuffing. 

SNrnilNG. 
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6$e fltoenct of Snettotc ami miu 

MR. CURRAN. 

In speaking of a learned Serjeant, 
who gave a confused, elaborate, and 
tedious explanation of some point of 
law, Curran observed, that whenever 
that grave counsellor endeavoured to 
uafbld a principle of law, he put him 
in mind of a fool whom he once saw 
struggling a whole day to open an oyster 
with a rolling pin. 



him for it over and over, and at last de- 
sired that he would change a guinea to 
pay it him, because he should want it to 
pay for the chair that carried him home. 
Tbe dean, after so much pressing, did at 
last get change; paid the duke his six- 
pence ; observed him a little while after 
leaving the room, and declares that, 
(after all the bustle that had been made 
for his sixpence) tbe duke actually walk- 
ed home, to save the. little expence a 
chair would have put him to. > 



THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH. 

Inconsistent as the Duke of Marl- 
borough's character may appear to you. 
said Mr. Pope, yet it may be accounted 
for, if you gauge his actions by his reign- 
ing passion, which was tbe love of money. 
He endeavoured at the same time, to be 
well both at Hanover and St. Germains; 
this surprised you a good deal when I 
first told you of it ; but the plain mean- 
ing of it was only this, that he wanted to 
secure the vast riches which he had 
amassed together, whichever should suc- 
ceed. He was calm in the heat of bat- 
tle; and when be was so near being 
taken prisoner (in his first campaign) 
in Flanders, he was quite unmoved. It 
is true, he was like to lose his life in 
the one, and his liberty in the other : but 
there was none of his money at stake in 
cither —This mean passion of that great 
man, operated very strongly in him in 
tbe very beginning of bis life, and con- 
tinued to the very end of it. One day, 
as he was looking over some papers in his 
scrutoire with lord Cadogan, be opened 
one of the little drawers, took out a 
green purse, and turned some broad 
pieces out of it. After viewing them 
for some time, with a satisfaction that 
appeared very visible in his face ; " Ca- 
dogan, (said he) observe these pieces 
well ! they deserve to be observed ; there 
are just forty of them : His the very first 
nam I ever got in my .life, and I have 
kept it always unbroken, from that time 
to this day." This shows how early, and 
how strongly, this passion must have 
been upon him ; as another little affair, 
which happened in his last decline, at 
Bath, may serve (among many others) 
to show how miserable it continued to 
the end. He was playing there with 
Dean Jones at piquet, for sixpence a 
game ; they played a good while, and 
the duke left off when winner of one 
game; some time after, he desired the 
dean to pay him his sixpence, the dean 
said be had no silver, ; the duke asked 



ANACHRONISM. 
During Young's engagement at Bath 
in the winter of 1820-21, " Henry 8th" 
was revived, to exhibit him in the charac- 
ter of Wolsey. The representative of 
one of the Bishops, fancying, I suppose, 
that s^off- taking was a distinguishing 
characteristic of the character he person- 
ated, indulged his nose freely through- 
out the play, forgetting that the scene 
was laid at a period of nearly fifty years 
before tobacco was ever brought to 
England. 



FRENCH REVENGE. 
A Frenchman lately visited London, 
and took up his residence with a family 
in tbe neighbourhood of Brunswick 
Square. A few evenings after his arrival, 
he rode on horseback along the New 
Road; and, on reaching the Turnpike at 
Battle Bridge, was stopped by the gate- 
keeper, who demanded from him a toll 
of one penny. Monsieur, not compre- 
hending the meaning of this exaction, 
remonstrated strongly against it, and 
for some time refused to submit; but, 
at length, finding his eloquence was of 
no avail, he threw down the penny in a 
passion, exclaiming vehemently, " Dere 
is your monie, sare ; and, to poniah you, 
1 vil not come through your pike again 
dis day !" 

LAZINESS REWARDED. 

One day as a Shepherd was lying on 
the side of Tinto, basking in the sun 
with his hands in his pockets, the one leg 
placed above the other, he was asked by 
a gentleman tbe road to Biggar. * Just 
baud awa' that way,' replied be, at the 
same time pointing to it with the toe of 
his uppermost foot. * I'll give you half. 
a-crown,' said the gentleman, to give me 
another as lazy-like answer.' The herd, 
then, drawing his hand about half out of 
his pocket, so as to help tbe mouth of it 
open, * just put it in there you're wa,"^ 
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REPROOF. 



Two planters baring called at a tavern 
in the city of Kinftton, Jamaica, and 
drank bottle of wine together, when 
about to depart, both insisted on paying 
the bill. The one patting a two dollar 
piece on the table, swore dreadfully that 
his friend should be at no expence; the 
other jocularly said, *Tkat two dollar 
piece is a bad one,* on which he swore 
more vehemently. The mistress of the 
house, a Miss W— , hearing what 
passed, came forward, and begged to 
examine the money, promising to inform 
them, in a few minutes, whether or not 
it was good. Returning soon after, she, 
in the most polite manner, laid the piece 
before them on a card, written as fol- 
lows:— 
ft chills my blood to hear the blest 

Supreme ^ 

Rudely * appealed to, on each trifling 

theme — 
Maintain your rank, vulgarity despise, 
To swear is neither brave, polite, nor 

wise. 
Tou would not swear upon a bed of 

death : 
Reflect; your Maker now could stop 

your breath. 
The planters read it with astonishment ; 
and the one who bad sworn, owned, 
« He was justly and properly reproved 
by a female, and would, in future, be 
more guarded in his expressions.' T. M. 

THE DEVIL. 

Between Ashbourne and Derby there 
stands a mean-looking chapel of the 
Established Church, called "Halter- 
Devil Chapel." The story told in the 
neighbourhood respecting its erection is 
no less singular than its name and ap- 
pearance. A man named Brown, of bad 
character, baring to so a journey very 
early, went to catch his horse, when by 
some means he caught the Dbvil, who 
broke loose and vanished in a flash of 
fire ! This incident had such an effect 
upon Brown (as well it might), thst he 
built a chapel on the spot, and left twelve 
pounds for ever, secured upon property 
in Derbyshire, to be paid to the clergy. 



man of Mogginton, the adjoining peris*, 
for preaching a sermon in it on the last 
Sunday in every month. The following 
lines, allusive to this marvellous tale, are 
inscribed within the chapel : 
« John Brown, being full of years and 

fullof evU, 
Instead of haltering his horse, he hat- 

terM the Devil ! n 






CHINESE METHOD OF MAKING 
SHEET-LEAD. 

The Sheet-Lead which comes from 
China is manufactured in a way not 
generally known in this country. The 
operation b conducted by two men. One 
is seated on the floor, with a large flat 
stone before him, and with a moveable 
flat stone-stand at bis side. His fellow 
workman stands beside him with a 
crucible filled with melted lead, and 
having poured a certain quantify upon 
the stone, the other lifts the moveable 
stone, and dashing it on the fluid lead, 
presses it out into a flat and thin plate, 
which he instantly removes from the 
stone. A second quantity of lead it 
poured.io a'similar manner, and a similar 
plate formed; the process being carried 
on with singular rapidity. The rough 
edges of the plates are then cut off; and 
they are soldered together for use. 

APPLE BREAD. 

A very light pleasant bread is made 
in France by a mixture of apples and 
flour, in the proportion of one pound of 
the former to two of the latter. The 
usual quantity of yeast is employed as in 
making common bread, and is beat with 
flour and pulp of the apples after they 
have boiled, and the dough is then con- 
sidered as 'set ; it is then put up m a 
proper vessel, is allowed to rise for eight 
or twelve hours, and then baked into 
long loaves. Very little water is requi- 
site ; none, generally, if the apples are 
very fresh. 
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MEMOIR OF WUJLMM HOGARTH. 

William Hogarth wa8*bortt in West, 
moreland, in 1698, and apprenticed to 
£ silversmith in London 1 with whom he 
enteretf upon that branch which consists 
in engraving ciphers aud arms upon 
plate. This occupation gave him a turn 
Jor drawing; and before his appren- 
ticeship expired he exhibited a singular 
talent for ludicrous caricature. At the 
expiration of that period he entered an 
academy for drawing and design. 

An editiennf Hndihras afforded him 
the first subject suited to his genius; he 
afterward obtained considerable em- 
ployment as a portrait-painter. Hi* ta- 
lents for original comic design gradu- 
ally unfolded themselves/and on seve- 
ral public occasions he produced proofs 
of his ludicrous powers. In 1730, he 
formed a clandestine -marriage with the 
only daughter of Sir James Thornbill, 
the painter, and soon after commenced 
" The Harlot's Progress," his first 
great series of moral paintings. Somo 
of these pieces were designedly put In 
the way of his father-in-law, in order 
to reconcile him to a match which, from 
the obscurity of the object of his daugh- 
ter's choice, he had been led to disap- 
prove. His observation on seeing them 
was, " The man wjjo can produce such 
works, can maintain a wife without a 
portion." He was reconciled, however, 
soon after, and the young couple were 
brought home to his house. u The 
Harlot's Progress" proved so popular, 
that a pantomime founded on it was 
successfully represented on the stage. 
This, with several subsequent perform, 
ances failed not to place him in the first 
class of original genius and invention. 
He may be said to have created an en* 
tirely new species of painting, which 
may be termed the « moraj comic," as 
his pieces are all lectures of morality. 
Of his works in series, besides the Har. 
lot's Progress, there are, « *he Rake's 
Progress," « Marriage a -la -Mode," 
" Industry and Idleness," « The Stages 
of Cruelty," and a set of election prints. 
After having acquired deserved reputa- 
tion In his proper walk, Hogarth at- 
tempted to-sbineinthe brightest branch 
of the art,' and produced several unsuc- 
cessful specimens- in historic painting. 
A Sigtsnranda, which was to rival the 
Italian school, proved, according to 
LordOrford, « more ridiculous than 
any thins; he bad «ver ridiculed." In 
1763,- he -produced • a work entitled, 
« Tb» Analysis of Beauty," written 



with a view of fixing tha fluctuating' 
ideas of taste. 

By the resignation of his1>rotber4a- 
law, Thornhill, Hogarth, in 1757, obtain- 
ed the place of serjeant-painter to the 
king. This connexion with the court, 
probably induced him to engage against 
the patriotic champion Wilkes, aad his 
friends, in a print entitled 'The Tines,* 
published in 1762. Some strictures 
upon him on this account in a North 
Briton produced his caricature of 
Wilkes. This occasioned an angry 
epistle to the painters bydmrchill ; and 
Hogarth retaliated, in a caricature of 
the poetical divine. On this occasion 
the Earl of Orford observes, in his His- 
tory of Painting, " Never did two an- 
gry men, with great abilities, throw 
mud with less dexterity." . 

His powers were still unimpaired, for 
he had shortly before produced one of 
his capital works, a satirical print 
against the Methodists. From this year 
a decline in his health took place, 
which, October 36, 1764, terminated in 
his sudden death at his house in Leices- 
ter Square, owing to the rupture of an 
aneurism in his chest. He was interred 
at Chiswick under an elegant mauso- 
leum, of which we have given a correct 
representation taken on the spot. On 
the north front are the celebrated lines 
on Hogarth written by the equally cele- 
brated Garrick : 

" Farewell, great painter of mankind, 
Who reach \1 the noblest point of art, 

Whose pictured morals charm the mind, 
And through the eye correct the bent. 

" If genius fire thee, reader, stay, 
If nature touch thee, drop a tear ; 

If neither move thee, turn away, 
For Hogarth's honour'd dust Me* here." 

Above this, prettily grouped in relievo, 
are an open volume, inscribed, « The 
Analysis of Beauty j" to the left, an oak 
branch j and to the right, on a resting- 
staff, is suspended a laurel wreath, with 
other implements characteristic of the 
profession. On the east front is an in- 
scription intimating . the time oC hat' 
death, surmounted! by the arms of tail 
illustrious artist. Those of various 
branches of hjs family, appear, in apa*~ 
site situations on otber rTtirf thnmau 
•oleum. From one. .©£ ftem we find thai 
Jane Hogarth, I? is wife, din* Nor. I* 
178^, and lies buried ^0o her r " 
guished. spouse.. 
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MSXOIKS TO SERVE FOR A BISTORT 
OF THE REI0N0 OF THE TWELVE 
MONTHS BELONGING TO THE EX- 
TINCT DYNASTY OF THE YEAR 
1824. 

The year commenced with a comet, 
which waa risible to early risers, and 
by the parhelion of a star of the first 
magnitude in the musical world at 
Brighton. A dense fog, which turned 
day into night, enveloped London. 
Much mystification in politics. Much 
mystification in the press about John 
Thurtell. Steam mail-coaches about to 
be constructed, and steam chickens. 
hatched by steam near Hatch-ard's. 
Horses and steam orators suggested. 
Commerce improving. Glass eyes, cork 
legs, excellent noses, and new ringlets 
on bald places supplied on the shortest 
notice. Surgery improring: legs 
beautified by scraping the shin-bone, 
and nones supplied by the TaMcotian 
operation. The age becoming very 
learned. Hie new houses occupied by 
anrists, ophthalmists, and chiropodists, 
and the new streets filled with pano- 
ramas, cosnioramas, dioramas, eidou- 
ranious, panharmonicons, and bepta- 
plasiesoptrons. Wonderful moral im- 
provement, as appears by the adver- 
tisements. All servants confidential; 
all nursery maids good-humoured; 
money forced upon the needy by Jew 
usurers: and little or no vice left in 
man or horse. A German philosopher, 
this month, discovered traces of vegeta- 
tion and fortification in the moon ; a pro- 
posal made by a company for an 
aerial mail-coach to work by steam for 
conveying passengers thither. Over- 
flowing houses produced by the Cata- 
ract at Drury Lane* Great fight be- 
tween Spring and Langan for the 
championship. Spring's early appear- 
ance; carried off by Lord Deerhurst 
in his chariot, with Thomson's invita- 
tion, 

u Come, gentle Spring, ethereal mild- 
nessycome." 

Ores* sparring between Lord Byron 
and Mr. Soathey .—first round ; hire- 
Uma: camardtu ferocity: pitiful re- 
momdot second round $ whips, brand, 
imp-irons, and gibbets. Vision of Judg- 
ment adjudged* and oondemned. Sym- 
pathetic tears continued to be shed 
by the gentlemen of the press over the 
amiable exploits of Ruut,»Prooe¥t, and 
HmvUII. JEigmtp thousand copies of 



The Sunday Times sold on the day of 
the trial. Gill's-hill-lane stripped of 
its hedge by way of memento. Iron * 
tears observed on the faces of under- 
sheriffs, and jailors ; and locks of hair 
exchanged with turnkeys. 

February opened with fogs, and Par- 
liament opened with a flourishing «x- 
post from the throne : many loans of 
various kinds started by Greek*, and 
supported by simpletons : disinclination 
to touch the Spanish : advice to Ferdi- 
nand useless— to add vice impossible in 
that quarter. Fracas between a noble 
deesse de la danse and her favoured 
swain ; the hearts of opera dancers ' 
now thought of more than the heels. 
Sir William Curtis obliged to put into 
Naples by dearth of provisions. The 
very fish afraid of him. Many flat fish 
at Fishmongers 9 Hall said to be clearing 
3000/. per diem. Great confusion 
among the Gamesters, in consequence 
df sentence and fine : none bnt persona 
of character stated by the Attorney. 
General to be admitted intoT— *s ; and 
Mr. F — pronounced by the same autho- 
rity to be a respectable man. Parlia- 
mentary decision on the corn-laws, and 
the silk-laws : dear corn very advan- 
tageous to the landlords, and cheap silk 
very agreeable to their wives and 
daughters; consequently very popu- 
lar. ' 

March made his appearance in a 
boisterous manner, with raging winds: 
a rage for loans and companies, and a 
general desire to be fed upon air. Short 
cuts to wealth in vogue In the city: 
Honesty quizzed out of 'Change; In- 
dustry disclaimed : and Perseverance 
out of fashion. Mexican mining com- 
panies for making gold and silver like 
dirt, and out of dirt. Companies for 
making diamonds out of coals. Ge- 
nuine milk companies, tea companies, 
wine companies, and beer companies, 
suggested Jftat real Oporto would be 
better for health than cyder and sloe 
Juice; that bread, at present made of 
Devonshire white alum and potatoes, 
would be wholesomer if made of flour ; 
that Indicus coccutus, deadly night- 
shade, fox-glove, and quassia, make 
worse beer than malt and hops, and 
that tea made of hedge-leaves dried 
upon shovels is apt to breed indiges- 
tions. 

April appeared like a coquette, or a 
dram-drinker, in smiles, and tears. 
April the first was signalised, as was 
fitting, by more companies : Irish bull, 
Irish rhetoric, and Irish brogue com- 
panies propose d by Mr. R. Martin. 
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Companies fbr maklug old men young : 
equitable cat, and dogs'-meat companies ; 
and equitable explosion companies for 
expediting publishers. The Tenth 
charged with not being fighting-men : 
proposed to alter their designation to 
"Ninths." Squabble between XX Par- 
kins and Cobbett about a horse : won- 
der that it did not break both their 
necks, removed by Sergeant Pell's re- 
ference to a proverb touching fatalities. 
Dinner at the Mermaid : neither Shak- 
speare nor a " rare Ben*' present to 
mike the doings there worthy of re- 
cord. Passion week appropriately dis- 
tinguished by love and battles. A Roe, 
or a froe, not certain which, shot \>y 
Mr. Conolly. Mr. James assaulted by 
Sir John Phillimore. Fracas between 
Lord W. Lennox and Mr. Newton, 
touching Miss Paton. Duel between 
Lord B — and Mr. H— , for disappoint- 
ing the hymeneal hopes of Lord B — 's 
sjster at the altar. Duel between Cor- 
net Battier and the Marquis of London- 
derry. Assault and battery of Cornet 
Battier on Sir H. Hardinge. Alteration 
proposed ini the former's name, from 
Battier to Batter. A citizen cornuted 
by a .male performer, whose wooing is 
generally deemed effective; and a 
merchant cornuted by a Captain of 
chimney-sweeping notoriety. Large 
sums of money devoted by the moral 
public to the building of new churches 
and the institution of new gambling- 
houses; the latter far the best attend- 
ed, and most attractive: the former 
said by Mr. Bankes, in the House of 
Commons, to " promote the union of 
the sexes" — (sects). Three indispen- 
sable requisites for the creation of a 
fashionable party at this time of the 
year, were — a dish of green peas, 
dressed .plain, ten guineas ; Rossini 
dressed d V ordinaire, fifty guineas; 
Rustan, Napoleon'* Mameluke, full 
dressed, one hundred guineas. At the 
Easter Mansion-house dinner several 
severe indigestions were cured by Dr* 
Kitchiner's peristaltic persuaders; a 
shawl dance was very much admired at 
tbe ball in the evening. 

May commenced, as usual, with 
■miles, with the exhibition ofpaiotings, 
and the. usual exhibition of tollies and 
crimes. Ashantec threats of making 
drum-sticks of the enemy's thigh bones, 
in gratitude to the amis des Noirs. 
"Fiddlestick!" the, Spartan reply of 
Sir Charles Macarthy. King and Queen 
o/Owbyheeat the play; graceful eti- 
quette of her Majesty in blowing her 
s,os*oj*jtheplay.billj said to b# its pos- 



session of Captain Cooke** fate*. 
Very sick with eating made dishes at 
Osborne's for breakfast.' Marquis of 
A — confined to his home by the tie' 
douloureux. Madame Hughes Ball in- 
disposed with a court fever. Lsttf 
Fife'B witty letter to her, enclosing his 
family motto — opebva non verba: her 
dress being provided for the drawing- 
room, and excluded par ordre. Two 
other ladies, of distinction shut out of 
Paradise. Transports of rage. Feuds 
among the gods of dancing at Paris. 
Madame Le Gros superseded by 
Louis le Gros. The smiles, of May 
quenched in tears for the death of Bj- 
ron. 

June commenced his reign with the 
fate of a new Icarus* Mr. Harris j and 
the sudden rise and sudden fail of 
Stocks, in Beddington Park. Rage for 
balloons of course increased by the 
event. Fire at Carlton Palace ; and 
his Majesty taken into custody by a 
watchman, on suspicion* of being the 
incendiary. Mr. Aftf/ey Chateaubriand 
dismissed from the table at the Tuile- 
ries ; and the Infant Miguel sent to 
Brest. Mr. Brougham horsewhipped 
by Gourlay in St. Stephen's Chapel; 
and a puppy iu black caned by a puppy 
in blue. Both assailants mtfch bene- 
fited by breaking the law — N.B. Break- 
ing the law better than breaking stones. 
Neither members nor Manners left la 
the House. Head of Sir Thomas More 
the Chancellor found. Lord Eidon's 
head still in Chancery. 

July. Awful accident which happened 
to Mrs. Courts : the fashionable world 
alarmed for the fundamental parts of 
the Constitution. Mr. Williams knock- 
ed down by Mr. Ellistou, " for walking 
before my theatre." " Boys, Boys," 
said the governor-in-chief immediately 
after this feat, <( stand aside while I 
look at my theatre." Oxberry "shuffle* 
off this mprtal coil." Munden retires } , 
Miss Beaumont marries; Matthews 
grows rich ; and Booth insane. WaU 
lack in danger from the new «* Lear of 
Real Life." The farce at St. Stephen'! 
closed for the season; and those at the 
other winter theatres followed. Death 
of the, Sandwiches ascribed to i 
caught from a poodle. <*reat«~ 
done by high gales : damages of thirty 
shillings offered for defamation to a 
" bare. Bodkin:" ditto of one farthing 
to, Baroq or no Baron, Mr. Stafford 
Cooke ; ditto of one farthing to Cacique 
oe no Cacique, Sir Gregor M*Gregor. 

August- Venus, according to the 
" St*ags;Ung Astrologer*" in her own. 
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Jbonsela thi* reign. Crim. Con. affairs posted at theirar in Marlborough Street 
very numerous: Erskine r« Murray: for being drunk. Interesting squabble 
-M'Gowan v. Mitchell. Crim.Cou.re- of lady Hawkeand Lady Winnington 
duced to a regular science, and its vari- -with the police. 

ous degrees of profit estimated to a October. Spots discovered at the 
nicety by managing husbands and keen beginning of this reign in the solar disk $ 
lawyers. Tender Zien between Mrs. B. and ditto in the " newest gloss" of the 
and a long pole : Mr. W. the wrong end " golden opinions" won by the new 
of the stick in the affair. Advantages of French king. Death of Philippe the 
being silent exemplified by Solomon's actor : resurrection of Peyronnet's wife; 
Proverbs»and by his letter to Galignani. and re-appearance of M. de Chateau- 
Miss Paton presumed to be Lady Mary briand as a pamphleteer. Pericles the 
because presumed to be married to Athenian also re-appeared at the Man* 
Lord William Lennox. Arrival of Sir sion-house, on the 24th, and danced a 
William Curtis's small craft at Broad- pat seuL No Aspasia to be found, 
stairs, us being most likely to bear a November. Great fires at London 
man of his breadth and vcight. Arri- and Edinburgh, and antichristian in 
val of Lord Byron's body. An Opera both places : in Edinburgh the Tron 
Nightingale, or JRossignol 9 on the point Kirk consumed ; in London, St. Bride's 
of departing with 10,000/. of John Bulhu church spared, in order to be a recep- 
uotes in exchange for his, caught and -taele for Carlile's infidehHy. The Hr 
'eased by a Dots with a red tait terary world abo on fire with rage at 

September commenced its reigu with Medwin's libels on Lord Byron. Dal- 
the usual happy auspices of the Septem- ias*s Conversations a damper. An ak 
bering family j fusilades and Satur- lianee of Cobbett with the Catholic Asso* 
nalia ; the first and third glorious days : ciation ; and breach between Miss Foote 
one devoted to gamesomencss $ and and Mr. Hayne. Some philosophical 
the other, to game. Peasants, how- associations a la Berkeley supposed to 
evfcr, more in -danger than pheasants; have influenced Mr. Hayne. The re* 
naps than snipes: a hare stands a better tort courteous on Mr- Hayne is, that he 
chance than a hedger ; and a covey of is a male coquet, having three strings to 
partridges is much less likely to be his bow m one family at the same time, 
broaght down than a litter of pigs. Mr. H. however, having lost his Foot 
Visit of Mr. Canning to Ireland, d la race, has subsequently won a horse 
Burleigh, in order to shake his head race. The great Canadian hulk, C6- 
and say nothing. Royal progress of lumbus, lying " like a lubber" on the 
Mrs. Coutts and suite throngh Scotland mud off Blackwall Folly, found to be a 
u la Queen Elizabeth, in order to ex- great attraction to Cockney credulity, 
hibit the native sovereignty of wealth. Arrivals and departures, Lafayette and 
Mr. JFauntleroy arrested: the usual Iturbide; one arrived at, and 'the other 
mingled tears and calumny d la Thur- departed/or, the other world; Humane 
tell of the gentlemen of the press. Stop- bets in the sporting world on a similar 
page of the bank of Marsh ; ditto of departure by Mr. Fauntleroy. Thott- 
Chambers; ditto of a mud-ftanA in Co- sands of the softer sex present at. his 
▼ent Garden 5 and a great run of water execution. Great rage for bad transla- 
on it in consequence. France and .the tions of Kinder'* Freischutz : the pub- 
«* Female Ouvrard" dissolved in tears lie growing kinder io the jumble of 
for Louis the Inevitable, Shawls a V flames, bullets, clouds, hobgoblins* &«• 
mterrement, and reticules a la disscc- -in proportion as each SuccCssive'trahs- 
I ion, worn by the Parisian belles. Mon- lation becomes better adapted for Jfi'n* 
siearwith tears on one cheek and smiles der. Great prize fight at Warwick, 
on the other, like the ha If- skeleton, under the patronage of the gay deceiver, 
half-beauty, at Bowles's print shop. Mr. Hayne ; " a love of bloody noses 
Colonel Hanger's life suspended by and cracked crowns" appears to have 
death in London ; and Mr. Fletcher bus- succeeded his thirst for triumphs in the 
pended by the Scotch Kirk in Edin- territories of Cupid. Cannon his great 
burgh; and M. Legendre and the Duke gtfn; the said Cannon reported, by * 
of Rochefoucault in Paris. Death of sporting gentlemen of the press, tohave 
Major Cartwright : another great man's « one eye closed, the other nearly blind." 
will r kind recommendation therein, to Seducing picture ! Prize tights an irre- 
turn the pyramid of society topsy-turvy, sistible proof of the refinement and su- 
The Earl of S-~ posied at Brighton, periority of English society. The 
Lord P — posted at the watch-tower in same gamesome swain, Who patrouifed 
jga. James's Street, an* the Earl' of H.~ the above amiable bruising, held to bail 
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for nearly beating a man to death in 
conjunction with his game-keeper ; his 
fiur intended's friends may be congra- 
tulated on having disentangled their 
Foot from so boisterous a connexion. 
Black eye pretty ; but 'black and blue 
eyes objectionable. 

December, the month of rain, fogs, 
dirt, and washerwomen, commenced 
appropriately with the first essay of 
the Steam- washing Company : found 
necessary to separate the linen in con- 
sequence of an unseemly conversation 
between a male and female night-cap of 
distinction. A truly Irish meeting of 
the Catholic Association held *, in which 
a public proposal from a Mr. Iver, to 
act the part of a secret and anonymous 
agent abroad, was received with accla- 
mations by that learned body. A pud- 
dle in a storm again. A Poole dis- 
turbed by the kick from the governor- 
general of Brury Lane, and the gover- 
nor-general treated in return with a 
sprinkling of blows from the Poole. 
Charity becoming very warm in its 
seal as the period of the general elec- 
tion approaches : shoes, blankets, coals, 
and flannel, being very liberally dispos- 
ed of, in the various vicinities of con- 
tested boroughs. Reports of divisions 
of Turkey more current, as Christmas 
approaches. Joys of little boys. 
Breaking-up of the Academising and 
Macadamising systems: the levelling 
system disapproved in many quarters : 
suggested, that breaking of stones may 
tend to breaking the public peace, and 
the windows in times of commotion. 
Mias.Foote awarded a Christmas-box 
of three thousand pounds, by a jury, 
for her loss of Mr. Hayne. 

British Magazine. 

ZfyfUtotxz of Xtttratttrt. 
FAREWELL TO TWENTY-FOUR. 

BY DELTA. 

Fabx thee wcD, then, Twenty-four, 

The latest of thy days are come ! 
Fair water in the china pour, 

And add the golden rum, 
Nor wanting be the fragrant Kme, 

Nor snow-white lumps of sugar clear, 
Bo, as we triumph over Time, 

We'll hail the coming year ! 
Yet, where are they, Che loved— the lost-* 

Oh where are they, the young — the 

On Life's rude ocean tempest-tost, 
Or in the churchyard bed. 



Closed ate the eyes which sparkled bright, 
The hearts are still'd in silence drear, 

That might .have throbb'd with am to- 
night, 
To hail the coming year ! 

Alas — alas ! why should we mourn 

O'er mellow pleasures which/hare been 1 
Could sorrowmg make the past return, 

Or bring the vanish'd scene— 
Could sighs restore whom we deplore, 

The foreign-far should now be here, 
And voices join with thine, and mine, 

To hail the coming year ! 

Then far from us scowl sullen Care— 

And, as yon stars more brilliant seem, 
When frost is in the moonless air,^ 

And ice upon the stream : 
So let us cope, in buoyant hope, 

Yea, brave all ills with dauntless cheer, 
And trust to meet in friendship sweet, 

For many a coming year ! 



. SONG. 

My heart is filled with bitter thoughts, 

My eyes with bitter tears ; 
I have been thinking on the past, 

And upon future, years. 

Years past— how sad they all have been, 
And how long too they seem ! 

And years that are as yet to come, 
Of them I dare not dream. 

The past is as a battle-field, 
Where many a hope lies dead, 

Haunted by ghosts of pleasures past, 
And feelings long since fled. 

The future is a desert waste, 
Unknown, and dark and drear, 

Where my thoughts know not what they 
dread, 
They only know they fear. 

Are there not stars whose evil light 

Is given but for ill t 
One such is mine— go where I may, 

That star shines o'er me still ! 

L.E.L. 



ON SYMPATHY. 

BV P. R. 

Sympathy, daughter of Pity and Lore, 
Was a native of heaven and came fas 

above 
To brighten life's path— so sombre sad 

drear, 
To sooth sv'ry woe and to-dry every tea* 
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Which unkiuaneM or envy hath made oa But if his teeth are worn and gone, 

djed Without one left to scrape upon, 

For sympathy's power is all-hallowe<L What can our jumper fad bo pat 1 

Tis s™»thy gives to woman's aigh Why, take hij tongue (by way of mat) 

Its maVc^arm-*ts witchery ; And rub his dirty ahoes onthat. 

And 'tis sympathy gives that word-fare- 
well — — 

The dull cold sound of a passing knell. 

For sympathy is no ideal thing, Impromptu on seeing an Accident on a 

Created by fancy's imagining ; new Macadamized Pavemttnt. 

It warms or it chills the bosom's core, 

Tis the eerm of life, 'till life is o'er. "Your roads are not level,' saidafellow 

And to the heart that can feel the thrill one day, 

Of Love— or of Friendship— sympathy As crossing o'er'Bridge Street he bap- 
will penedto fall*} 

Come like the halo of mercy, and stay, « Oh, leave it to Time," said M'Adam, 

Till life's latest pulse shall ebb away. "Ipray:" 

Pe^Dec^ "^JK'T^ - " ^ 

Lines written on presenting a young ; ^~Z^Zl ,^ 

Lady with d Canary-bird and THE PORTFOLIO. 

Cage. 



This pretty warbler (rem Arcadian bowers, 

Though caged, is yet from ev'ry sorrow LONDON, SATURDAY, JAN. 8. 

And when/dearmaid, by Love's superior We have the pleasure to present to \tor 

powers, # readers three engravings this week. 

InWea £2£ CaSe y °° *~ g We«redct«mmedBott«be.cUi»edb^ 

May you then sin* as cheerfully as he : tne efforts of any cotemporary . 
May every joy attend thy kinder fate ; « evil-disposed per- 

For. blest the man pairM with so fair a *««"»« r 

mate? bohs" who are eternally pestering us 

with their foolish doggrels for poetry. 

.. GLEE SINGING. And when refused, they cudgel their 

[At the last meeting of the Somerset- brains to prove themselves wiseacres, 
house Lodge of Freemasons, a capital To those we have to say, that we have 
2£E&^%F&*& ap^icd^top^.tUthe^fo* 
was sung for the first time by Mr. Wesley, incumbent on us to decide on the merits 
Mr. Goulden, and another musical Brother. dciae rits of any correspondent, fear- 
A copy was shewn, with a humorous ca- 
ricature drawing of a person in the act of lessly. . 
swallowing himself, having begun by cram- To tho8e wno are willing to intrust 
ming his foot into his mouth. This created h^bratiens to our care* we will 
much merriment; and we regret that m tneir rocuorwitiiw m» 
transcribing the words for the Portfolio, gay a few words, 
we cannot accompany them with the droll We ^^ always ready to gire insertion 
picture or thedever music] to the sensible and well-written essay.; 
Autopkagos. As the London Magazine has pub- 
A new Glee, far Three Voices, wgp**- licly declared that they have secured 
folly inscribed to the Rev. Wm.Fallo- ^^ t of t h e country, our cor 1 - 

by Samuel Wesley. at theirs through dimmed optics, wb 

When down his throat a man doth choose conclude In the words of Benthatn : 

(For fun) to jump or -glide, a w ^^ conceal nothings- we anall 

First on his teeth he 'II scrape his shoes, ^^„ « 

NOr soU his own: inside. * exaggerate nothing. rf 
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' SMfogg. 

THB GREAT JIBOYA OF JAVA whence they sally oat unawares, andrais- 

Awn nn attt m & themselves upright on their tails, will 

AND BRAZIL. . atUck ^ ^ ^ beMtfU They male 

Liovat iffinm that he has teen this a loud hissing noise when exasperated; 

animal fifty feet long ; but the largest sometimes they wind themselves round 

animal of this kind which has been trees, where they patiently wait for their 

brought into Europe is bat thirty-six prey ; on the approach of a beast, or even 

feet long j though if, is probable that much a traveller, they dart down, and twist so 

larger have been seen, 'and destroy el, be- closely round their bodies as to despatch 

fore they were thought worth sending so them in a few minutes. ' 

hx to satisfy European curiosity. The To this class of large serpents we mar 

nost usual length, according to all travel- refer the Depona, a native of Mexico, with 

lers, is about twenty feet, and the thick- a very large head, and great jaws. The 

riessin proportion. The teeth are small mouth is armed with- cutting, crooked teeth, 

compared to the size of the body ; nor are among which there are two longer than the 

they used, but when it seizes the smallest rest, placed in the fore part of the upper 

prey. It lies in wait in the paths frequented jaw, but very different from the fangs of 

by wild animals, and having cast itself upon the viper. A U round the mouth there is a 

to prey, wraps so closely round the body as broad, scaly border, and the eves are so 

to break, all the bones, and then takes the large that they give it a very terrible aspect, 

whole at once into its enormous mouth. The forehead is covered with very large 

The Boicuagu is supposed to be the scales, and on which are placed others that 

next in magnitude, and has often been seen are smaller, curiously arranged : those on 

to swallow a goat whole. It is the thickest the back are of a grayish colour. Each side 

in the middle of the body, and grows small- of the belly is marbled with large square 

ct towards the head and the tail. On the spots, of a chesnut colour, in the mid- 

middle of the back there is a chain of die of which- is a? small round yellow 

small black spots, and on each side there spot. They avoid the sight of man, end, 

are large round black spots, at some dis? consequently, never do much nana, 

tance from each other, with white specks To these .which we have enumerated 

in the centre; between these, near the might, possibly, be added many other tribes 

belly, are two rows of black spots, which of serpents j and, indeed, to those natural- 

ruuparalkl to the back. It has a double ists who are inclined to consider every dif- 

row of sharp teeth in each jaw, shining like ference in marks and colour as a distinct 

mother-of-pearl. The head is broad, and species, their varieties must be innumera- 

over the eyes it is raised into two promi- bl* ; bat that such would be a false com- 

nances : near the extremity of the tail there elusion is clearly ^demonstrate^ bv the fact, 

wetwo claws, Tssamjflina those of birds, that the breod of one serpent are frequently 

These serpents lie hidden in thickets, of seven or eight difieraat eoloure* 
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THE TEST OF LOVE. 

By Augustus Von Kotzebub. . 
Whex girls begin to think for the first 
time of lore, they commonly deceive 
their lovers and themselves; not inten- 
tionally indeed; for, on the contrary, 
they are thoroughly convinced of the 
reality and the strength of their pas- 
sion. 

Wilhelmine, the daughter of hnmble 
parents, was beautiful, virtuous, and 
intelligent. Her father, a well-informed 
man, cultivated her understanding; her 
mother, who was strongly tinctured with 
enthusiasm, formed her heart. In the 
solitude of a rural life she attained the 
age of eighteen years. Love, then, in- 
sinuated itself into her bosom— not love 
for any particular person, for she had 
no intercourse with the other sex— but 
that general feeling which seeks an ob- 
ject out of itself to cling to. In this 
disposition of mind, she beheld a hand- 
some youth, who had been, placed with 
the ranger of a neighbouring forest to 
learn hi* -profession, in the hope of ob- 
taining an appointment in that line from 
the prince. Edward possess e d -*■ good 
heart, but an uncultivated mind. The 
Conner Wilhelmine prized very highly; 
the latter she never observed, for he was 
the first who had looked kindly at her 
—the .first who had presented to her 
imagination a form to which her heart, 
created for love, could attach itself. His 
conversations were empty, but she filled 



them herself with, her knowledge and 
her feelings,' and then fancied that he 
was a most entertaining companion; 
Edward was still poorer than Wilhel- 
mine, but this circumstance was in hi* 
favour; for poverty served to win pity 
to its side. Wilhelmine's parents; bow- 
ever, thought more rationally, and for- 
bade an intercourse which could only be, 
productive of mischief. Thi* influenced 
not the mind, of their daughter, who 
rowed within herself never to forsake 
her Edward. 

Count Wallenthal was one day hunt- 
ing in the neighbourhood, when a vio- 
lent storm compelled him to seek a shel- 
ter in the house of Wilhelmine's pa- 
rents. The Count was rich,- and pos- 
sessed a highly cultivated mind, and 
polished manners. He beheld Wilhel- 
mine, and was charmed with her beau* 
ty, and still more with the purity of her 
heart. At length the approach of night 
reminded him to depart; be did not 
quit, till, by a flattering eomplftnent, he 
obtained permission to repeat his visit. 
He then retired, leaving his heart be- 
hind him. As soon as decency seemed 
to permit, he hastened back to the fo^ 
rest. Every visit served to convince 
him more firmly, that Wilhel mine waa 
the jewel whic^ he had long relia- 
quished all hopes of finding. He soli- 
cited the hand of Wilbelmine. Her pa- 
rents immediately assured him of their 
compliance with his wish, in case he. 
should obtain the consent of their dapgh- 
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ter. He communicated to Wilhelmine 
lik d<»*!rt*i, hut what was his astonish- 
rui iii when she burst into tears, and 
Huid that her heart was no longer free! 
In vain did he asuai) her with all the 
nr r B, to which long practice had made 
him a nuwter; all bk arrows recoiled 
from a heart to which its in experience 
served for a shield. 

The Count changed the mode of at- 
tack— -h e promkeri to asakt her in the 
obtaining- the hand of Ed ward, Wiihel- 
mine was enraptured. Her words, her 
▼oice, her tears, and the fervour of her 
affection, moved him to sueh a degree, 
that, £mu^ lik hand, he solemnly pro- 
tected, thut he would leave no means 
unified to promote their union. Wil- 
hetmiue was at a loss to find language 
to express tier gratitude. 

The Count saw Edward, and found 
In the first hour that Wllhelmine's heart 
had deceived her— that this handsome 
but ignorant youth could not long satis- 
fy such a female. But how was he to 
convince her of this? Remonstrances 
could not in this case have any weight, 
at least from his lips. 

One day he informed her that the 
prince could not give Edward an ap- 
pointment yet r it may be some years, 
and after that, it may be as many more, 
till his salary permitted him to think of 
marrying. Wilhelmine replied only 
with a sigh. 

« But," added the Count, « what 
need have we of the prince ? jour friend 
will supply all the wants of contented 
love." Wilhelmine caught his hand, 
and pressed it to her bosom. 

" One condition yon must submit to," 
said he," before I unite you withEdward, 
I must be certain that yon are not 
likely to repent your choice; and to this 
end. yon must submit to a trial, which 
1 shall propose." Wilhelmine smiled. 
• The Count proceeded. " 1 have an 
estate about one hundred miles -off. 
The place wants nothing but what lore 
•an do withort — society. You shall 
go thither with your parents. Edward 
a shall follow you, there you may inter- 
change your tows of affection and con- 
stancy ; but you will see no person but 
. him. If at the expiration of a year 
your attachment to him continues un- 
abated, I myself will lead you to the 
altar, and the estate shall be yours." 
Wilhelmine joyfully e.-oepted this plan, 
•nly observing that the trial waa useless. 
A few weeks afterward ahe took pos- 
session of the domain, and the happy 
Edward flew to her arms. 

The first months passed pleasingly 



enough, but Hold not Ntstloog;* inner 
converse with him, sha seemed to be 
the only speaker j she could not help 
complaining of ***«*. All his eloquence 
consisted in kisses j but such a female 
as Wilhelmine required something mote. 
Each felt the diminution of their love, 
but neither dared to harbour such a 
thought. 

"* Love," said Wilhelmine, « finds a 
peculiar charm in obstacles. Let us 
try, Edward, to avoid one another, and 
when we meet again, our pleasure wQl 
be greater." Accordingly they played 
for several days at hide and seek ; thjs 
gave a new zest to their meetings, bat 
that effect ceased with the novelty of 
the thing. 

Such was the temper of the lovers, 
whenCount Wallenthal paid them a visit. 

He perceived at the first glance that 
they began to be tired of each othe>. 
The Count took no notice of thhyMt 
endeavoured to entertain Wilhelmine; 
this he did so agreeably, that when one 
morning the Count departed rather sud- 
denly she pretended that she had ahead- 
ache, and desired Edward to amuse 
himself alone. He cheerfully complied, 
and left her to her own reflections. 

At length they grew exceedingly tired 
of each other, though afraid to confess 
it. Wilhelmine's head-ache returned 
more frequently, Edward went oftenes 
shooting. 

T>e Count was now satisfied, he re* 
turned in six weeks. He immediately 
inquired for the lovers, and was not a 
little staggered on being informed that 
they had been three hours past together 
in the garden. '< What," said he, " can 
they spend three hours together ? that 
is a bad sign— I came too early." He 
went in qneat of them. Wilhelmine waa 
asleep on a turf seat $ Edward lay snor- 
ing at a little distanoe on the grass.— 
Wallenthal, with a amile of satisfaction, 
seated himself beside the fair alumberer 
and softly took her hand. She awoke. 
Delight soon succeeded alarm and con- 
fusion, in the expression of her lovely 
face and dark blue eyes. 

The Count declared became to marry 
them, adding, " Though it is sealing 
my own misery," Wilhelmine cast her 
eyes on the ground, and involuntarily 
returned sigh for sigh. 

" To-morrow," continued the Count, 
with a tremulous voice, " yon shall he 
united if you choose; if yon .can near. 
assure me with sincerity of heart that 
you wish it, I wlU relinquish my last 
hope— fulfil your wishes, and never see 



you more/ 
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Tjat WUbehntne shoah) roundly 
fees that her heart had deceived her, 
was asking- rather too much— a sigh was 
her only reply. The Count understood 
her ; he clasped her in his arms, and she 
concealed her burning blushes on his 
bosom. 

Edward slept lor a full hour longer, 
and when he awoke he found himself 
alone. Beside him lay a paper contain- 
iog his appointment to the situation to 
which he aspired, and near it a note 
written in pencil to the following ef- 
fect. — 

" My dear young Friend, 
" I rob you of your bride, because she 
consents to be mine. If, as I suppose, 
you are somewhat surprised, but not 
distressed, on reading these lines, I have 
guessed your feelings also, and I flatter 
myself that the accompanying appoint- 
ment which I have procured for you, 
Will make amends for your loss. 

" Wallehthal." 

It was some minutes before Edward 
could comprehend the meaning of ail 
this; but when he did, he rose content- 
ed, pocketed the appointment, mounted 
his horse, and with a light heart gal- 
loped away. 

THE VARMINT METHOD OF PRO- 
CEEDING TO THE DEGREE OF 
A. B. 



The Freshman who is ignorant of the 
course of study he is to pursue at die Uni- 
versity, as he cannot be expected to devote 
every hour of Ins undergyaduateship 'to 
reading, must find out anmsements for ms 
leisure moments/ and a few agreeable 
friends to be the companions of his mirth, 
and his exercises, as well as his studies. 
To obtain companions, he must be inducted, 
and to pass his leisure time in conviviality 
and mirth, he must give or be invited to 
entertainments. At these entertainments 
he will meet with other pboxisimo young 
men of various descriptions, and he will 
naturally be inducted to, and make ac- 
quaintances amongst, a portion of these 
young men. Now it is undeniable that a 
young man for his improvement, mental 
as well as corporeal, must see society ; 
and he will naturally copy the manners of 
ms College acquaintances, m order that he 
might not seem a diflereat being among st 
them. He will enter into their pursuits, 
do the same as they on, and, in short, pro- 
ceed to the degree of B. A. in the regular 



pel as little as possible, dine m hall seldom 
more than once a week, give Qaudiss and 
Sprsads, keep a horse or two, go toNewr 
market, attend the six-mile bottom, drive 
a drag, wear varmint clothes, and well- 
built coats, be up to smoke, a rum one at 
Barnwell, a regular go at New Zealand, a 
stanch admirer of the bottle, and care a 
damn for no man. • At lucre or renown 1st 
others. aim,' for a varmiwt-man spurns a 
scholarship, would consider it a degrada- 
tion to be a fellow; as for taking an honour 
it would be about the very last idea that 
could enter his head. What cares he for 
Tutors or Proctors, for Masters or Vice* 
chancellors, since his whole aim is plea- 
sure and amusement, since a day's bard 
reading would drive him half mad or give 
him the blue-devils; since subordination 
is a word of the meaning of which he 
professes to be ignorant ; and since rows 
and sprees are the delight of his soul. He 
is never seen in academicals till hall time* 
or towards evening, and then only pats 
them on for ' daceneys soft*,' or because 
it$e a custom throughout the ' varsity.' 
Bat in the day, he is seen in a Jarvew 
tile, or a low-crowned-broad-brim, a pair 
of white swell tops, varmint inexpressi- 
bles, a regular flash waistcoat, and his 
coat of a nameless cut; his 'dot*' of the 
most uncommon pattern, tied after his 
own way, and a abort crookt-etick or hit 
o' plant in bis hand ; and thus he sees out 
riding : or be may drees differently, and 
lounge through the streets, aswaya in com* 
pany with a friend or two, visiting sadJers* 
milhners, barbers, bootmakers, and t 



Now the varmint way to proceed to B. A* 
degree is thif-^Cnt Lectures, 50 to Cha- 



tailors; 

or looking in at a friend's rooms, and to 
arrange matters for the day : or if fine, 
he may make up a water party, if in the 
summer term, and go down the Camus in 
a six-oar, dine at Clay-hive, or Dkton, or 
take a snack at Chesterton, and return in 
the evening ; or he may walk out to Ches- 
terton to play at billiards, and return 
pirns or minus the sum" he started with ; 
or he may drive out in a buggy ; or do 
fifty other things, and enter into fifty 
other schemes, all productive of amuse* 
meat. In the evening he dines at his own 
rooms, or at those of a friend, and after* 
ward blows a cloud, pens at a segary and 
drinks copiously. lie then sings a songv 
teDs a story, comments on the events of 
the day, talks of horses, gives ms opinion 
on the ensuing race b etw e en Highflyer 
and Emilias, or makes bets on the lata 
fight between Spring and Langas. After 
this the whole party sit down to unlimited 
loo, and half-guinea or ruinee points, ami 
here again he comes off pin* or minus 
40*. or .50/. If he has lost, heis no way 
concerned at it, for he is sure of wiaaseg 
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a* much ' the succeeding night ; lie 
therefore takes his glass or sits down to 
•upper, and gets to bed about two or 
three in the morning. ' Determined to 
•fitsp a few, and after having cast off his 
Jsabibments, he bops into bed, and snores 
*-- somno vinoque Kravatus,tUl about fdz in 
the evening, and then gets up more sleepy 
than ever. He dresses'; but haying no ap- 
petite, eats nothing, drinks a glass of soda- 
water, and walks to a friend's rooms, where 
-he relates his adventures and excites the 
fisibihtyof his auditors. He then resolves 
on a ride, and without togging for the oc- 
casion, just puts on his tile and mounts his 
praxL Determining to be very steady and 
sober for the future, i. e. for the next twelve 
hours, he urges his steed along the Trum- 
pington Road, goes out by the Shdford 
Common, and returns home between eight 
and nine. He then feels as if he could eat 
something, and accordingly he does, by way 
of supper, and retiree to his rooms, with an 
intention of being quiet, and in order to go 
early to bed. But lo ! .he is told by his 
Ggp that the Master or Dean has sent a 
xoessaae desiring to see him the next morn- 
ing. Well knowing what this is for, he 
goeth to bed and cons over in his own 
mind what to say in extenuation of his irre- 
gularities, and tofalletk to sleep. Next 
day, he calls at the appointed time, when 
the M.C. with a countenance not to be sur- 
passed in gravity, informs him for the last 
week he has been very irregular, and re- 
.quires an account of the circumstances 
which occasioned the said irregularity. For 
the gate-bill thus standeth: Monday 
night, out till three o'clock ; Tuesday, half- 
past four; Wednesday, half-past two; 
Thursday, quarter-past three ; Friday, half- 
past four ; Saturday — all night. His ex- 
cuses are, that he has been at different 
parties, where he was detained late, and 
where he has found the society so agree- 
able, and the time fly so imperceptibly fast, 
that morning has broke in upon him ere he 
imagined it was an hour past midnight. — 
This draws down a very heavy invective 
against parties altogether, and a still lon- 
ger and more tedious lecture on the danger- 
ous tendency of such conduct, so directly 
opposite to the laws and discipline of the 
University; and a conclusive paragraph 
containing (amongst other things) a pardon 
for. past offences, but with an assurance 
that a repetition of similar conduct cannot 
bat meet with a concomitant check in pro- 
postion to its enormity, in either rustics* 
tkm or expulsion. Thus dismissed the 
august presence, he recounts tins jobation 
to his friends, and enters into a discourse 
on master*, deans, tutors; and pftfctors, and 
votes chapel a bor$, jmd gat** a complete 



tkuisance, But 1s tins' all f No. He baa 
resolved to treat the dons with co n t e mpt, 
and go on more gaily than ever. Accord- 
ingly he cuts chapel, and issues forth at 
night sine cap and gown, with a segar in 
his mouth. He is detennmed tb have a 
lark with two or three more, and away they 
£0. While they are pulling the girls about 
in the streets, up comes the Proctor: 
' Pray, Sir, may 1 ask if you are a member 
of the University?' — « Yes, sir, I am.*— 
' Your name ana-college, sir, if you please.* 
It-is given without the least hesitation. The 
next morning a bull-dog calls on Mr. Var- 
mint, to deliver a message from the Proc- 
tor, vix. :— That he is fined 6s. 8d. for 
being in the streets without his cap and 
gown, and that he would be glad to see him 
at twelve o'clock that day. Now he has 
to call on the Proctor, and in he goes with 
a very surly countenance. The Proctor nuts 
on one of his most severe phiszes, and in- 
forms him that his conduct in the . streets 
was most ungentlemanlike and improper, 
and against every rule and order of pro- 
priety, and in open opposition to the Aca- 
demic discipline, and contempt of him and 
his office. That such conduct deserved 
much severer chastisement than he was 
willing to inflict, but that he should bs 
neglecting the duty he owed to his offca 
and the University if lie ove rl ook ed it. -He 
therefore desires him to get three hundred 
verses of Homer's Iliad, book 2, by heart, 
and requests he Witt by hd nteans leave the 
University until it was said. After a great 
deal of opposition, excuses, and protesta- 
tions, he finds himself not a bit better off, 
for the Proctor will not mitigate a syllable, 
and he is obliged to stomach the tasjMr. 
and retire. For the first hour or two after- 
ward he makes himself very uneasy about 
this, but he at length resolves not to learn 
it; 'whatever should be the consequence.— 
He therefore goes out to a party, makes 
himself very merry, and cares not a fig 
about the matter. Next morning he hap- 
pens, unlucky wight! to meet with the 
Dean, who accosts him, * Pray, Mr. Var- 
mint, why have you not been to Chapel 
lately? I have very seriously to complain 
of your non-attendance. You have not at- 
tended for nearly a fortnight, excepting 
Sundays, and you cannot expect that I, or 
any man, in the capacity I hold, can over* 
look such gross irregularity. However, you 
may think what you Kke, but I am deter- 
mined to do my duty towards the College, 
and to see that you' attend regularly. • But 
as that has by no metas been the cases **& 
as you have so disre spe ctfully absented 
yourself; I really must take notice of rtifl 
a severe way. I am ve*y sorry for it, no- 
body more so, but it is an imperative duty 
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Imust fulfil. Yon will get by heart five 
bundled line* of Virgil, the 7th.uEneid, 
and 1 expect it will be said with alacrity 
and promptitude. Good .morning, air.' So 
here is Mr. Varmint with two imposition* 
in band which must be very soon'xn.bead ; 
one, if not said, will beget rustication, and 
the other, if neglected, will came the Dean 
to tell him to take his name off the boards 
of the College. 
.A% last confined to Jus room by ill-health 
induced by excess. 

He satisfies the. Proctor and the Dean 
by saying apart of each impos., and- after 
bitterly cursing the place, leaves it for the 
country. This is the way that many men 
spend their three years at the University, 



FRENCH ENGLISH POETRY. 

Db Englishman be von ver bad man, 
He drinka de beer, and he breaka decann, 
He kiasa de vife, and he tomp de man, 
And de Englishman be von ver G— dam. 



CHRONOLOGY FOR THE YEAR 

1824. 

JANUARY. 

2. Ferdinand, King of Spain, orders a 
Te Deum to be celebrated in all his domi- 
nions in Sooth America, for his happy de- 
livery from the Constitutionalists. 

6. The Consuls and Vice Consuls ap- 
pointed to the Independent States m South 
America leave England. 
^ 7. John ThurteU and Joseph Hunt con- 
victed on the evidence of W. Probert, an 
accomplice, of the murder of Wm. Wears, 
at GiU's-hill-lane, a secluded spot in Hert- 
fordshire, leading to a cottage belonging to 
Probert, to which place they had invited 
Weare on the pretence of spending a few 
days in shooting. The murder had excited 
great public sensation on account of die 
cool deliberation with which it appeared to 
have been committed, and from the circum- 
stance of the parties being well-known cha- 
racters among the fancy and black legs. It 
being feared, from the public excitement, 
that the parties would not be fairly tried, 
the trial had been postponed for a month 
from the day on which it should have come 
on ; it therefore took place on the 6th of 
January, and the accused were found guilty 
on the 7th. 

— Grand battle between Spring and 
JLangan, on Worcester. race-ground, for six 
lnmdred guineas, and the championship of 
England ; Langan declared beat against 
his own inclination. One person killed 



and thirty or forty Wounded/from the fell- 
ing of one of the scaffoldings for specta- 
tors. 

8. Great distress at Madras, frouvthe 
failure of the crops and consequent scareity 
of food. 

9. Execution of Thurtell— Hunt re* 
spited. 

^12. The Spanish Consul having left Al- 
giers without paying a sum of. money due" 
to the Algerines by Spain, the-Dey fits out 
vessels which cruize on the coast of Spain, 
and capture all Spanish ships. 

15. John Hunt, a printer, found guilty, 
on the prosecution of the Constitutional 
Association, of publishing a libel on George . 
III. contained in a poem called "The 
Vision of Judgment, written .by Xord 
Byron. 

19. A communication received at Hert- 
ford from the Secretary of State, respiting 
the execution of Joseph Hunt for another 
week ; his sentence, is subsequently com- 
muted to transportation for life. 

— Nioe negroes found guilty at Jamaica, 
of a conspiracy to murder the white peo- . 
pie. At one of their meetings one of them, 
bled his finger, and having mixed the 
blood with rum and gunpowder, they all . 
drank of it, taking an oath of secrecy and 
fidelity. Four sentenced to be hanged. 

21. The British troops on the Gold 
Coast, about four thousand in number, un- 
der the command of Sir Charles M'Carthy, 
completely defeated by the Ashantees, 
above ten thousand strong, and Sir Charles 
with many other officers, taken prisoners*, 
and put to death, . 

23. The two largest theatres in Europe, 
those of Naples and Milan, at this tune 
under the direction of Mr. GIossop, for-, 
merly of the Coburg theatre, and a tallow- 
chandler. 

24. Two persons of the names of Old- 
field and Bennett having been convicted of. 
keeping common gambling-houses, at 75, ' 
St. James's Street, 71, Pall-mall, and 6,. 
Pall-mall, were this day sentenced by the - 
Court Of King's Bench— Oldfield* for the. 
first offence, of which he had alone been 
convicted, was sentenced to pay a fine of. 
5001. ;. for the next offence Oldfidd to pay 
a fine of 15001. and Bennett 20001. ; and , 
for the third to pay each a farther sum of 
15001. and give security for their good be- 
haviour for 5 years, themselves in 10,0001. 
and two sureties in 20001. each, and to be 
imprisoned ti|l the fines were paid, and se- 
curities found. 

26. A loan of three millions of stock, 
for the.serv^ce of .the republic of Mexico, 
contracted by the House of Goldsmidt and. 
Co. . 

29. the anniversary of the birth-day of 
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Tom Pam««alet>rated by a Dinner at the 
White Hart, Bishopsgate-street, at which 
many patriotic toast* were given. 

-31. Capture of an.Algerine corvette of 

16 guns, and 190 men, by the English brig 

Cameleon, of 10 guns-, and 75 men, within 

gun shot of the batteries of Algiers. 

(February in oar next.) 

PROPHECIES 

FOR THE YEAR 1825. 

. In the coarse of this year a number of 
ladies will catch cold for want of clothing ; 
while others will carry their whole ward- 
robe on their back, and yet be starved to 
death. 

A number of shops and houses will be 
broken open, and a deal of valuable pro- 
perty stolen ; after which it will be dis- 
covered that there was a remissness in the 
fastening of doors and shutters. 

Several young ladies, of good p ropert y , 
will fall violently in love with young men 
'of no property or expectations ; " dread- 
ful disappointments" will consequently en- 
sue on both sides. 

Several coaches will be overturned, and 
passengers severely hurt ; the conseouence 
will be, they will obtain " damages. 
. A great many lectures and sermons will 
be preached, and unattended to. 

Novel reading will be all the rage, and 
ytrang misses will rise early and go to bed 
ute, to read love tales. 

It will be the fashion for ladies to wear 
no pockets, and from circumstances 



the mornmg visits of those troublesome 
intruders, the Messrs. Doe and Roe. 

Some dealers and chapmen will come 
under the notice of die Lord Chancellor, 
as bankrupts, when their " friends'* will 
discover that they ought not to have given 
dinners and (easts to which they were in- 
vited, and partook. 

Great murmurs and discontent win 
arise among divers apprentices in conse- 
enence of next Christmas-day falling on a 
Sunday. 

HISTORY OF COOKING. 



gentlemen may not require any. 

Several duels will occur, when the par- 
ties win miss fire, it being their original in- 
tention not to hurt each other. 

Great preparations will be made for 
travelling excursions, but little pains taken 
to prepare " for that journey from whence 
no traveller returns." 

Several ".affectionate*' epistles wffl this 
year be read in the courts of London and 
Westminster, beiug strong symptoms of 
'* breach of promise." 
■ Several "infants" win take leave of 
their minority ; become " knowing ones/' 
play a high* game of speculation, and be 
" taken in." Surely not at Whitecross 
Street or the Fleet ! 

A few love affairs wfll take an unexpect- 
ed turn i and the disappointed party win 
go a " brain shooting." 

Two or three Englishmen towards next 
November will " take leave," and go on 
" a voyage of discovery." 

In the long vacation several " fashiona- 
bles" wffl return to town, from the country, 
where they have been rusticating to avoid 



Athenjeus affirms, that Cooks were the 
first kings of the earth; and that they 
obtained the sovereign power, by institut- 
ing set meals, and dressing meat to please 
every man's palate'. 

Tis certain, the old patriarchs, who ac- 
cording to Sir Robert Fihner must be 
reckoned kings and princes, were their 
own cooks ; and we are weH assured, one 
of their number derived a blessing to hnn- 
self and his posterity by making a savoury 
hash, though he craftily imposed kid for 
venison. 

•The Greek commanders at the siege of 
Troy, who were Hkewise ail royal sove- 
reigns, never presumed to set before their 
guests any kind of food, but what was 
cooked by their own hands ; and AdnHes 
was famous for broiling beef-steaks. 

In the infancy of the Roman republic, 
every cituen, from a dictator, down to 
the meanest plebeian, dressed his own 
victuals ; and one of their greatest gene- 
rals received the Samnite ambassador* in 
the room where he was boiling turnips for 
his dinner. Although they came to offer 
him a large sum of gold; yet he did sot 
think their message of so much conse- 
quence as to occasion his pot to boil over. 

These royal, patriarchal, or consular 
cooks never dressed above one dish at 
a time, and in a very plain manner 
(whether of animal or vegetable food). 

In process of time, when it became 
fashionable to multiply dishes, they re* 
ouired assistants ; and at length devolved 
wis part of the kingship on their minis- 
ters ;— Some modem princes indeed have 
endeavoured to restoro it to its pristine 
dignity : I do not mean Pope Johns, who 
made pudding pies, nor the King in 
Rabelais, who cried Green-sance, be- 
cause they were cooks by compulsion: 
but I mean the greatest prince of the 
age in which he lived, the regent of 
France ; who had a petit cmisHie, to which 
he frequently retired to recreate himself 
in dressing a supper Cor his mistress and 
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▲NEGMTB OF HAffDfeL. fl* 

- - In .I* MUn Cfttt, it wm customary Bum and Tarir Bum. 

tlie farmalstated order, eotaUUed with «*"J 5^" r^^E. *"* *• 
regard to many particulars, were precise T nth ' < 5 ta M 5^ wd 9"**^ ? ™* "» 
intbe extreme? i ™ , " :u, ™• *"""" toe quantity of beer that will last the 

" The Northumberland Household Book J"""'? {m rt ,eMt "?* ™<»ths.«or if you 
** 1M1- ia a>o™^o«r«edmmrf h ™~°»«° contain enough to cany you 

SO chapters and 464 ch»ely-printed bvo. eB « ,, 8 e *»' * *" &£*"***** 

attLity afford. J""" ^ . * - M»* rub not to draw more than 

^FL earl's famUy conaiated of 166 per- If » f*^" ^","3!* """ .?"•..*" 
eone-mastera and'servante, and 57 atran. ? e ^T.T? ? ; tV^VT* ^fi 
gen. were expected every day-jn the *" 'J** ** Slr Jolm B"^"*" *• <*» 
whole ttS. Stapm. iatfem* waa ,W .T^ 8 ^ .J.* "^f"'^ 
reckoned to be the Ur expeaaTofeach w ?"> P^ 1 **? : howeTOr : the «acchanne 
fam^d^.^S'^adW.A^ M 1 Jhurilaginou. material of the nmlt. 
^vui pounds *Z3e£E*£: ^ «•» """jn* Sl 10 ^ POw« »f the 
• V"«Wbemgm^.M.p»^'^^^»^Lr? nU - 



keepinK.— »*««. heme then it. M. per "W """T F ,w \ oe « r ™cn more nn- 
•£¥££• wmw ikw K una w. e«. per ^^ ^j ^na^eiiing ,)„,, ^y w f n ^ 

Trk?Tl«»r. J„—^„ «„..».. ,.,..„ _. If more beer ia drawn than ia drank at 
laia earl a domeaoc concerna were aa- j« •- * t • • * .. » 

naeed with such extreme exactness and iam "' P"" P" 06 of bread nit0 >* — *•»«* 

nagea wiin sucn extreme exactness, •"« j t w jjj £e almost aa pleasant drinking at 

-each rigid economy, that the number of ' „J7. «? sTST-I. iLlS. j~_-T^^ 

. whk* most be cot oat of every »»PP« •• ^ »t waa freah dawn. 



quarter of beef, — mutton, &cw, an deter- T _ 

il^andmiiibeteter^andiccoimted Luncheons and Suppers. 

for by the clerks appointed for that par- I" serving luncheon* or suppers, the 

pose, so there cannot be any thing more frugal housewife will forbid all cutting up 

erroneous than the magnificent ideas many cold ham, tongue, Ace. into slices, to make 

people have of the unbounded liberality of what those whose eye requires more pleas- 

« at* Otglfefj ^etaMrn." J**** thdr V*** ^ caU Vtil 

It may amuse the reader to relate a Meat should be cut at table as well as 

specimen of the pompous, and even royal bread — if either economy or enjoyment' 

style assumed by this feudal chieftain— be desired: it not only prevents waste, 

He does not give but preserves the flavour and succulence 

An Order for tjib making of Mrs- of it till the moment that the mouth is 

tard, ready, 

of which it is stated that the annual al- Some cooks, to make cold meat look 

lowance was 166 gallons, but it is intro- smart, cut off the outside slices every time 

duced with the following formal preamble : it goes to table. This should never be 

" It seemeth $ood to us, and our council," done, because the ant person helped will 

ike. etc. &c not like the outside — but expect the cere- 

^ mony which has been performed in the 

kitchen should be repeated m the parlour/ 



JRctfjanU's Static anty Somcsttt 

€5uQi«. 
Order m the Basis op Economy. 



Taififf of lUttctiatt onO 8»lit. 



ttZXZ^'rZJ'S*.. ANECDOTE OF HANDEL. 

Order in the distribution of your time ; Some folks want two or three times as 

Order in the management of your for- much food as others— for instance, our 

tune : incoaiparaale and inspired c omposer Han- 

Order m the regulation of your amhse- del required unconMnonly large and fre- 

menta; quent supplies of food---among other 

Order in the arrangement of your so- stories told of this great musician, it is 

ciety* said, that whenever he dined alone at a 

Thus, ' let all things be done in order.' tavern he always ordered " dinner for 

1 Cob. xiv. 40. ' three" — and on receiving for answer to 
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THE ESSENCE Off ANECDOTE AND WIT. 



hi* question—" It de Tumor retry V — Therefcre — to ensure the punctttsl et- 

" assoon as the company come" — He said tendance of those illustrious gasejopfcilieis 

44 constrepito," " den pring up te Tinner," -who on grand occasions ate mrited to jok 

" prestissimo/' " I am de gombany." this high tribunal of taste — far their own 

i plsosuici and the benefit of their co untr y , 

ANECDOTE OF COL. BOSVILLE. it is irrevocably resolved, " that the 

The late hospitable Colonel BosviHe had janitor, be ordered not to .admit any visitor. 



his dinner on the table exactly two mi* 
nutes before 5 o'clock — and no guest was 
admitted after that hour, for he was such 
n determined supporter of punctuality, 
Ant when his clock struck 5 his porter 
locked the street-door and laid the key at 
the head of the dinner-table — the time 
kept by the clock in the kitchen, the 



of whatever eminence* of -appetite, after 
she hour which the Secretary shall hare 
announced that the specimens are ready." 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



Jba-n is accepted, and will appear. 
J. R. is informed, that what he requests 
parlour, the drawing-room, and the watch is at present impossible. An Editer*emotto, 



of the master, were minutely the same 
that the dinner was ready was not an-> 
nounced to the guests in the usual way — 
but when the clocks struck — this superla- 
tive time-keeper himself declared u> Ins 
guests: 

"'DlNNEB WAITS." 



' Stat nommis aa- 



Hke mat of Junius, k 
bra.' 1 

Cilia S. is 
recommend her, to pursue that imiasemest 
she has so well begun, and when perfected 
w%will be glad to hear from her. 
- Swiettooth is informed, met be cat be 
His first covenant with his cook was, supplied with the first three lusuaya of 
that the first time she was not punctual, this work in boards, or parts (six mates 
would be the last she should be under his form a part) ; they can be ordered through 
Patronage. any bookseller. 

"— ~~ . . We hive received a very peaceable let- 

DINNER INVITATIONS. • t«r from* one Pax. « WeVshame the 
As a certificate of youx intention; to be fool and print it :" 
punctual — you may send your friends a 



similar billet to the following 
\ "My Dear Sin, 

The honour of your company is re- 
quested to dine with od Fryday, 

1825J * ; 



Sin, 



Your, humble servant 's astonished to lad 

That iiLgrring abuse you're meat genu qui 

_ and kind'; 

When. I. want a good character III write 
_ m .„ . , youa'letter, 

The specimens will -be placed Than the'PortfohVa Judge I' shall ne'er 
. -.-.- .. «_ .zi^u find* better. 

Whet your' Correspondents nave done I 

know not, . 
But you call one an Ass, and another a 

Sot; '. ' 

Now I think it much belter if you disagree 
Dip their letters in Lethe/ and silent to be. 
\ m VAX. 

Donald Dhu came too late, the tarn 
and season have passedaway, it cannotnow 
be inserted. * 

R. M.'s poem is as long as from hen to 
Liverpool (from whence it came), it is an 
that account unsuitable to our pages, bet 



_ THE TABLE Bt 0Ve o'clock. PRE- 

CISELY, when the business of the day will 
Uy commence. 
I have the honour to be, 
My Dear Sib, 
Your most obedient servant, 

Secretary. 



it was 



At the last general 
unanimously resolved, that « . 

1st. ." An Invitation to ETA • ByETA • 
PI • must be answered in writing, as soon 
as possible after it is received — within 24 
hours, at latest," reckoning from that on 
which it is dated ;— otherwise the Secre- 
tary will have the. profound regret to feel we wifl endeavour to give insertion to Ids 
that the invitation has been definitively de- Anacreontic, 
dined; L C's yard of tape ! though wellioea- 

Idrv. The Secretary having represented sored, is not from the Muse of gin, which 
that the perfection of several of the pre- Lord Byron observes, is the only tree Hy- 
parations is so exquisitely evanescent, that perion spring! 

the delay of owe su**** after their arrival We must beg [farther indulgence bom 
at the m e ri dia n of concoction, will render our kind Correspondents who remain an- 
them no longer worthy of men of taste. answered. 

Lounoit :—Printed «ar William Chaw.ton Wnioftz, 65, Paternoster Row. 
and may be had of til Booksellers and Newsmen. 
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CELEBRATED HORSE BAZAAR 

For the Sale of Horses and Carriages 

hy Commission daily, and by Auction 
. every Wednesday and Saturday, and 

for Harness, Saddlery* Ire. daily, 

for Heady Money. 
This age of curious speculation in 
which we live* has produced many ec- 
centric and extraordinary undertak- 

VOL. IV. 



itigs, which have shone meteor-like, 
and as rapidly disappeared, a.id sank 
into oblivion. Many of these have 
been undeservedly neglected, and have 
improperly, on many accounts, been 
suffered to escape the notice of the 
press, and the pencil of the artist, while 
many scenes, of comparative insigni* 
ficance, have been lifted and lauded to 
the skies. • 

This splendid cst^' : r!micnt for lbs 
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THE HORSE BAZAAR. 



gale of horses, and the usual apparatus, 
was commenced, and carried into splen- 
did and decided effect, by a gentleman 
eminently qualified for the task, and 
standing among the very limited num- 
ber of persons who, with the means of 
founding and carrying on extensive 
undertakings, possets sound theoretical 
and practical knowledge of the subject, 
with the -rarer a cc omp lishments of the 
habits of the man of business. Of 
these few, the proprietor of the Horse 
Bazaar is of high celebrity; and the 
undertaking bids fair to be a sound and 
highly profitable speculation. 

The premises cover upwards of two 
acres of ground, contain stalls for nearly 
four hundred horses, a capacious rid- 
ing-house, extensive exercising ground, 
space for five hundred carriages, large 
harness and saddlery saloons, waiting 
room, offices, coffee-rooms, and private 
subscription rooms, the principal of 
which is of the following dimensions :— 

Length - - - 113 feet, 
Width - - - 47 feet, 
Height - 44 feet, 

and one is specially appropriated to the 
turf. The whole enclosed within high 
#atta. 

The main building which faces the 
spectator in the engraving, contains, on 
toe basement, an extensive riding- 
house and manage, with sb auction aud 
tbow-rooms. On the upper, is a sub- 
scription room of splendid dimensions, 
and appropriate fittings, adapted to the 
commodious congregation of a numer- 
ous meeting on the purposes of general 
business; an exchange for merchants, 
and dealers hrthe-articles of the esfa> 
blishment. On theright and left stands 
aa extensive range of, stabling) and 
general' acebmmbdaifons for, at least, 
four hundred horses ; in the midst, an 
exercise and show-ground of ample 
dimensions ; and immediately over and 
about the arched way, in which the 
spectator in our engraving is supposed 
to stand, are warehouses for display, 
on a corresponding scale for the supply 
of harness and saddlery, and of the 
general description of carriages. Of 
the capabilities and conduct of this 
singular speculation, let the circum- 
stance of a frequent display of adver- 
tisements of five hundred choice and 
known animals of high character ami 
value, prepare the reader, and the in- 
formation be completed by stating that, 
in one year, the accounts have exhi- 
bited returns of more than half a mil- 
lion sterling! 



One apartment of this Immense rang* 
of building, is especially appropriated 
to the accommodation of gentlemen of. 
the turf; the principal room already 
spoken of, is near 120 feet in len$h, 
by a width of near fifty feet, and 
corresponding in height. 

Oue praiseworthy and singular pe- 
culiarity, we observe, distinguishes the 
undertaking, and which, scrupulously 
adhered to, stamps it with worth and 
character. Loans are advanced by the 
establishment on horses and carriages 
intended for sale, on terms at once ho-, 
nourable and advantageous ; and the 
whole scale and general management 
may be deemed a most useful and well- 
organised undertaking. 

The technicalities and peculiar ad- 
vantages of this establishment, may ha • 
traced in the following statement. 

Some hundreds of horses are always on 
sale by commission, the prices of which > 
are attached to each, and amongst 
which always are found very capi- 
tal and well-seasoned hunters, excellent 
tilbury horses, several pairs of rery 
fine carriage horses, and a great variety • 
of roadsters, hackneys, ponies, am* la- 
dies' horses, in high condition, and fit 
for immediate use. 

A considerable number of fresh, 
young, and well-seasoned hunters, reod- 
sters, &c. are constantly supplied from 
provincial fairs, well worth the atten- 
tion of the public. 

There are always kept for inspection 
also between two and three hundred « 
carriages of various descriptions, by ; 
the firW makers ; consisting of landaus, ' 
landaulets, coaches, chariots, phaetons, j 
curricles, stanhopes,' 'dennetsV cabrio- 
lets, chaises with heads, barouches, 
dog carts, tilburies, pony phaetons,- 
britchVies, pony gies, &c. &c. 

Also, a very excellent assortment of 
harness and saddlery, of the best qua- 
lity, and at much lower prices than 
those usually charged.— Orders for 
home consumption and for exports-" 
tion can be executed to any extent, 
and with the greatest regularity and 
despatch, and the prices charged are 
estimated on the same scale of profit as 
on those articles regularly exposed for 
sale. 

The private subscription rooms, into 
which none but subscribers are ad- 
mitted (excepting ladies), in which can 
be seen every description of informa- 
tion likely to interest sportsmen, and 
other gentlemen 5 together whh news- 
papers and periodical publications, an 
well as the prices of the British and 
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ftvetga fundi, which are correctly «o*cl 
regularly ported up at eleven, half-past 
two, and ha&past foar. 

There are coffee-room* open for the 
accommodation of the public, in which 
may be had tea, coffee, sandwiches, 
Ice*, confectionery, fruit, &c. Ac. all of 
the best quality, and at very moderate 
price*, which are affixed to the articles. 

Aa many ladies of the first rank and 
fashion are daily in the habit of going 
through this establishment, Mr. Young 
has (bund it necessary to recommend 
their visits to be after twelve o'clock, 
as the stables are seldom perfectly in 
order before that hour. 

Coaches from the Royal Exchange 
are coming and going every ten minutes 
in the day, to the end of Baker Street, 
which is not more than three minutes' 
walk from the Bazaar. 

A branch, for the sale of harness, 
saddlery, and accoutrements, is esta- 
blished at No. 3, Cornhill, and 89, 
Lombard Street. 

A copious prospectus, by which all 
persons having any transactions with 
this establishment are bound, and to 
which public attention is most particu- 
larly requested, as it contains regula- 
tions of the utmost public advantage, 
calculated to prevent any dispute or 
law-auk in purchase or sale, is to be 
had on the premises. 

AN OLD OFFICER 

THAT HAD A STRONG IDEA OF MlLf- 
TAB.Y PROMOTION. 

It was his custom to make his children 
read a chapter in the Bible every Sun- 
day afternoon. Upon mention being 
made of Nebuzaradan, captain of the 
guard, coming to Jerusalem ?2 Kings, 
xxv. 8.) he stopped the reaaer, and 
cried out in a tone of voice that shewed 
how much he was interested in the mat- 
ter, "Good God* is that man still a 
captain ? Why he was a captain when 
I was a little boy. Promotion in bis 
regiment must have been very slow." 



LOUIS XIV. 

After the battle of Senei; the great 
Condi, who was extremely subject to 
the gout, was with difficulty ascending 
a staircase, at the to{> of which Louis 
XIV. was waiting to receive him. " I 
beg pardon for detaining your majesty," 
he exclaimed. — u Dou't hurry, cousin," 
said Louis, " you cannot move very 
Hast under such a weight of laurels." 
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MARIA FOOTE. 

" If half thy outward graces had been 

placed 
About thy thoughts and counsels of thy 

heart!" Shaksfbam. 

If there was ever a creature who me- 
rited the sympathy of the world, it is 
Maria Footel 

If there was ever a wife who de-* 
served its commiseration, it is her Mo- 
ther! 

A short narrative of the causes which 
have led to the condition of the one, and 
the unhappiness of the other, may not 
be without its beneficial effect on fa- 
thers, mothers, and daughters. 

About twenty-eight years ago, an ac- 
tor came to Plymouth by the name of 
Freeman — (his real name being Footer) 
— he was of a respectable family from 
Salisbury; his brother being at that 
time a clergyman there. When on a 
visit to bis brother, he met the sister of 
his brother's wife, a young creature 
about 17, just from a boarding-school } 
and, to the disgrace of all parties, thej 
persuaded this interesting boarding- 
school girl to marry a man twenty, five 
years older than herself. He returned 
to Plymouth with his wife, a sweat* in- 
nocent girl. In country towns, actors 
are considered profligate pepple; and 
though the young creature had been 
educated as a lady, and was much mora 
of one than moat of the other females in 
the town, no genteel famHy paid her 
the least attention. She was considered 
tl|e wife of a man whom nobody re- 
spected — and notwithstanding the 
whole town was interested in her ap- 
pearance, pity was the predominant 
feeling whenever she appeared. 

Deserted comparatively by one sex, 
she naturally enough threw herself into 
the society of the other ; and certainly, 
in Plymouth, her good humour, fasci- 
nating manner, long silken hair, and 
white hat and feather, made prodigious 
havoc among the young bloods of the 
town. 

Her husband was too apathetic to 
care who flirted about with his wife, 
provided he was released from the trou r 
ble, and left her too often, after the 
first burst of passion was cooled. Thus, 
without being vicious, her natural gai- 
ety deadened all sense of diseretion-r 
and, from being shamefully slighted by 
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indignant and indifferent to its opinion. 
Her old husband, finding that she was 
not visited, began to neglect her him- 
self, instead, as be ought to have done, 
of paying her doable attention, and 
seeking to sooth and console an ill-used 
to nan, whose feelings had never been 
injured till she sacrificed her youth and 
her prospects to him. 

The produce of this ill-sorted union 
was Maria Foote, who was daily 
brought up amid scenes little calculated 
to strengthen the sense of propriety, 
domestic love, or domestic happiness. 

From that weariness ot mind, which 
in momeuts of quiet constantly presses 
the heart of a slighted woman, a desire 
for relief, which was denied her in the 
society of her own sex to the degree 
she deserved, urged the Mother to take 
refuge nightly in the theatre. — Daily 
and hourly seeing, hearing, and talking 
of little else but the theatre, as might 
have been expected, a wish to become 
an actress gut possession of her mind. 
She went on her husband's stage just as 
her innocent child was becoming open 
to impressions ; and thus Maria Foote, 
the present subject of public sympathy, 
was initiated, with the most innocent 
feelings, to undervalue those modest 
proprieties and delicacies of female 
character, which add an irresistible 
charm to the most beautiful, as they 
grace and soften the most abandoned 



• When Maria was 12 years of age, 
her mother was so far lost to all delicacy 
of mind, and her father so utterly insen- 
sible to all the duties of a father, that 
he suffered this only daughter to act Ju- 
liet to the Romeo of his wife ! 

• The town was disgusted— tborougbjy 
disgusted— and whatever claims he had 
before to the notice of some private 
friends, to whom his manners as a gen- 
tleman ever made him welcome, they 
were now considered forfeited for ever. 

From this moment, a sort of reckless 
indifference seemed to possess the whole 
family. Nothing came amiss, so that 
money was the consequence ; and under 
the impression of making it» Foote, who 
was brought up a gentleman, and whose 
wife had been educated as a lady, took 
a public inn, lost his wife's fortune, be- 
came the dupe of villains, and was 
ruined. 

Maria was at this time a most fasei- 
ttating girl, and having succeeded in an 
experiment on a London audience, ob- 
tained an engagement at Covent Gar- 
den theatre. 
- To those who know nothing of a the- 



atre, it may be new to tell them, that 
an interesting girl is in the jaws of raia 
who enters it as an actress, unless 
watched and protected by her family 
and friends with the scrutiny of Argus, 
without his disposition to foil asleep. 
Constantly exposed to the gaze of mes, 
—inflaming a hundred heads and agi. 
tatiug a thousaud hearts, if she be at 
Maria was, fascinating and amiable*-- 
surrounded by old wretches as dressers, 
who are the constant conveyers of let- 
ters, and sonnets, and notes, and flatte- 
ry,— dazzled by the thunders of public 
applause, and softened by the incense 
of a thousand sighs, breathed audibly 
from the front of the pit or the stage- 
boxes,— associating in the green-roost 
with licensed married strumpets, be- 
cause she must not be affected 1 or sap. 
ping on the stage, after the curtain is 
dropped, with titled infamy or nay- 
headed lechery ! — let the reader fancy 
an innocent girl, from a country- tows, 
plunged at once into this furnace of de- 
pravity, — let him fancy her father sanc- 
tioning her by his indifference, or help- 
ing her by his example, and then let 
him say, if she be ultimately seduced 
and abandoned, whether it ought not ts 
be a wonder she was innocent so loaf? 

In spite of an education which never 
cherished the best feelings of a child, 
Maria has yet a sounder underatandisg 
than her parents; and. it is the convic- 
tion of the writer, that she will by its 
exercise regain at last her station in so- 
ciety. It is manifest, from her letters, 
that she begins to perceive the folly of 
wishing to appear vicious without ac- 
tual vice — of being familiar with title 
however the wearer disgraces it — sse 
begins to perceive that selfishness, in- 
gratitude, hypocrisy; indifference to 
the opinion of the best part of society, 
and base desertion of old friends when 
the most has been made of thenv-a 
love of dash and splendour, in prefer, 
euce to virtue and quiet, — are not, af- 
ter all, the surest, or the more certain, 
or the most honourable methods of ob- 
taining the respect of oneself or of socie- 
ty, and generally inflict on the practi- 
sers a double portion of disgrace and 
suffering. 

For her Seducer's heartless treatment 
of her during her distressing pregnan- 
cy, no punishment can ever be a suffi- 
cient infliction. A most passionate, ar- 
dent, endeared lover, certainly, to stay 
from his beloved nine months out of 
every year during the five she was his • 
that is, forty-five months out of sixty— 
thus spending, out of sixty months, ft£ 
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teen Id her arms. Noble creature ! Ro- 
Bieo was a log to such a lover! 

And pray what did he expect daring 
fcer long solitudes and agonizing suspi- 
cions? Young and fascinating, nightly 
exposed to public gaze, and daily liable 
to individual insults in consequence of 
her being suspected to be a secret mis- 
tress of his, what could he expect but 
that occasionally she would be so shock- 
ingly indelicate as to see a male friend, 
— occasionally relieve the irksomeness 
of her situation by going to the Opera, 
— occasionally she would be so infa- 
mous as to smile and forfget the deser- 
tion of the world in private, a desertion 
brought on by his base, diabolical se- 
duction, and anomalous treatment ? 

(To be concluded in our next J 



SINGULAR DEFENCE IN A CASE 
OF SEDUCTION. 

A painter, who was ugly, stupid, and 
poor, was greatly terrified by a girl 
who took advantage of these circum- 
stances, and accused him of having se- 
duced her. She demanded that he 
should marry her, or make a pecuniary 
compensation for the loss of that virtue 
which she had in fact trafficked with 
for more than fourteen years. He 
knew not what to do, and at length re- 
solved to consult an advocate, who was 
renowned for his successful humour. 
The poor painter protested that it was 
he who had been seduced, and offered 
to explain the manner by a painting 
which he would display to the court. 
This novel mode of explanation, was, 
however, rejected. The advocate said, 
" I will undertake your case on one 
condition, which is, that you remain 
quiet in court, and that, whatever I may 
say, you will on no account open that 
ugly mouth of yours. You under- 
stand, and unless you obey, you will 
be condemned." 

The day of trial arrived, and the 
cause having been called, the painter's 
advocate allowed his adversary to de- 
claim amply on the inestimable advan- 
tages of modesty — on the protection 
that ought to be given to the weakness 
and the frailty of the sex— and the arti- 
fices and snares which every where, 
surround them, &c. &c. 

The painter's advocate then rose, 
and said, " My Lords, I plead for a 
scarecrow, I plead for a beggar^ I plead 
for a fool (here the painter began to 
murmur, but the advocate imposed 



silence upon him). To prove to you 
that he is only -fit to be a scarecrow, 
my lords, I have only to ask you to look 
at him. To convince you that he is a 
beggar, I have only to mention that he 
is a painter. To manifest that he is a 
fool, I have only to request that the 
court would interrogate him. These 
three grand points being established, 1 
reason thus— Seduction can only be 
effected by money, by wit, or by a good 
figure. My client cannot have effected 
the alleged seduction by money, since 
he is a beggar ; he cannot have accom- 
plished it by his wit, since he is a fool j 
he could not have attained the end by 
the fascination of a fine person, since he 
is one of the most ugly of men. From all 
of which I conclude, that he is falsely 
accused." These conclusions were ad- 
mitted, and the painter obtained a unani- 
mous verdict in his favour. 



COLBERT, THE MINISTER OF 
LOUIS XIV. 

Thf. last days of Colbert were not of a 
nature to do honour to the king, or to en- 
courage others to undertake a similar task. 
The labour of his triple ministry exhausted 
his mind and spirits. Several little inci- 
dents occurred, which created a coolness 
between him and his master. With a 
noble seal for toleration, he had opposed 
the revocation of the edict of Nantz, and 
incurred the enmity of the bigots in power. 
On a comparison of some of his expenses 
with those of Louvois, he was found to bs 
the least economical of the two, and re- 
ceived a reprimand for it from the mouth 
of the king. These crosses, though far 
from indicating his disgrace, fell on his 
mind j he grew ill, and became wretched. 
When Louis sent a gentleman of his house- 
hold to inquire after his health, the dying 
minister said, " I do not wish to hear the 
king spoken of any more ; let him now 
leave me quiet.'* He was disturbed by 
religious apprehensions ; and with a phrase 
that bears a striking analogy to one which 
Shakspeare has put into the mouth of 
Wolsoy, he observed, " If I had done for 
God what I have done for the king, I 
might have been saved twice over; but 
now (he added) I do not know what is to 
become of me. 



MRS. BAILLIE'S LISBON IN THE 

YEARS 18*1, 22, and *3. 
Where shall I find words strong enough 
to express the disgust of my feelings, 
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when I reflect upon the appearance of the road ; they call out, " Benito, muta, be- 
city in the aggregate, taking into account nito," (pretty, very pretty !) and rreouently 
the personal appearance and customs of attempt to caress him ; indeed, 1 have 



sense of its inhabitants ! Here, every sort once or twice been obliged to prevent them 
of imparity appears to be collected to- from taking him up before them anon 
gether! Y on are sofbcated by the streams their burinhas, as they ride -to market. 




to mention-- »to say nothing of the filthy son, upon a low stone wall in front of oar 
dogs, of whom I hare formerly spoken, hotel ; when I mounted my bannbo this 
Wretches of a lower and more squalid morning, my boy remained for a few mi- 
appearance than the most sordid denizens nutee in the bouse, not being quite ready 
of our St. Giles, lie basking in the sun, to join me; upon which these hoary sins 
near the heaps of impurity collected at inquired, with orach appearance of die- 
the doors, white young women (and these appointment, " where the little one was f * 
of a mere prepossessing personal appear- —I have met with lew beggars in this 
ance, from whom one would naturally ex- neighbourhood, and those have never been 
pect greater delicacy in the olfactory troublesome or importunate; in Lisbon, 
nerves) hang far out of the windows however, they swarm about the door of 
above, as if they were trying purposely to every shop, watching the coming oat 
inhale the pestilence which contaminates of the purchaser, whom they have followed 
the air beneath ! Men and women, chil- thither for the purpose of ascertaining 
dren and pigs, dogs, cats, goats, diseased that he has furnished himself with small 
poultry, and skeleton hogs, all mingle to- change ; they then assail him fike inosam- 
gether in loving fellowship, each equally tos, or hornets, and are hardly to be re- 
enjoying what seems to be their mutual pulsed till they have obtained what they 
element — dirt ! I must beg you to add request. The manners of women towards 
to this, that the armies of fleas, bugs, each other, are remarkably carestautw; 
mosquitoe, and other vermin, are \ too # nu- the servant-girl of the hotel at Buenos 
merous to be conceived even in idea, 'and Ayres kissed my maid upon our first ar- 
the picture will be complete I rival, as a matter of course, and the abigals 
__ __ m of a senhora now staying at Cmtra, in tms 

THE PORTUGUESE. that she does not take hold of both her 

Thb Portuguese have an amiable custom hands, repeatedly kissing her upon the 

of saluting every stranger who passes cheek. The laundress we employ is a 

them either in walking or riding — the Moor ; her dark skin and rolling eyes have 

upper classes bow courteously, and the a striking effect, half veiled in the ample 

lower generally exclaim " Viva !" which white handkerchief which she has adopted 

kind, wish is often accompanied by a in compliance with the native women in 

bright and frjendly smile ; this is beginning her class: upon being first introduced to 

to decline, however, in the near neigh- me as her employer, I was in bed, and 

bourhood of the metropolis. The peasantry she gravely walked up to me, bowing, in a 

seem remarkably civil in their manner to courteous manner, and kissed my band, 

those above them, without any exhibition anying, in good English, that she shoaU 

of crouching servility ; a muleteer, an take pleasure in serving my family ; das 

all * 



afanocreve, or a postuion, who happens to custom is universal : all the servants of 
meet you in a narrow pass, will almost the house kiss the hand of the patruaa 
always take cart to annoy you as little as (mistress), after every little absence an 
possible ; still, I am sorry to add, that in either side ; and children, in some man- 
tasbbo, they behave by no means so welt lies, do the same to their parents, even 
The women now and then ran out of their upon quitting them for half an hour, re- 
cottages after us, making friendly signs, peating the same ceremony upon their re- 
and beckoning with the two middle turn j there is a sort of patriarchal sim- 
fingers, in a manner ,'peculiar to all photy and cordiality in this, which is very 
the Portuguese of whatever rank ; this attaching.' 

action simply means to express, " How do The women wear scarcely any petti- 
you do 1" some among them know as coats, even in winter, and some of the 
much English as to exclaim, " How do lower classes aoae whatever, contenting 
dp V of which acquirement they appear themselves with the chemise, covered only 
very proud. My little boy excites much by she gown. The latter never Wear night- 
food -will from aH he passes upon the tape, and many still continue 4ha r — — 
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fashion of sleeping in a state of nature, She intended to go to the theatre at night, 
considering clothes, durine the night, as and a few minutes before the proper hoar, 
equally unwholesome and unnecessary, her maid entered the apartment, vith a 
Both sexes adopt this practice. My in- box of jewels, from which she coolly se- 
formant went one morning lately to visit a lectcd what she thought most splendid, 
lady in Lisbon : upon entering the room, and putting them upon her mistress, chat- 
she (being still in bed) invited her visitor tered the whole time to the noble visitants, 
to sit down by her side, and arising from without appearing in the least restrained 
her pillow embraced her ; the latter started by their superior rank. As soon as her 
involuntarily back, for the lady was per- Excellency was adorned, she called for cof • 
fectly unclothed '.—but this, I believe, fee, and'placing her feet upon a pan of hot 
does not extend to the better educated and charcoal (used during the winter in Spain), 
more refined classes of society. The no- she carelessly turned one beautiful leg 
bility (unlike those of Spain, who, in the over the other, so as to display not only 
days of Cervantes, left the custom to tb& their own symmetry, but a pair of very 
common people) universally eat a great rich garters, which hung down in golden 
deal of garlick and aniseed, and, in conse- .tassels* and began to tm $k t . 
quence, the courtly whisper of the highest* __ 

bred Fidaleo. differs not at all from the _«^„ 

com*. taaafb ofU>e meant* mechanic « PORTUGUESE PRIDE, 
peasant — it will be easily imagined that .The Portuguese are by no means less 
neither resembled the perfumed gale of proud of their city, than the Spanish pro- 
Arabia ! verb tells us that people are of Seville ; 
' indeed they seem not at all behind the 
ftp atmtqu t-TTQTmvrQ Chinese in their estimation of their own 
SPANISH CUSTOMS. capita | M ibe ae^opoU. of the universe. 

Among many anecdotes of Spanish ens- the true centre of the ' celestial empire.* 
toms and manners, I will repeat the fol- A little satirical work, lately published 
lowing, which will, doubtless, somewhat (or republished, I know not which), is 
.surprise you. — The late Baron de B. (a said to have ruffled the plumes of this 
Portuguese) was travelling, some years • self-important people, though it is ques- 
since, in Spain, and passed a few days tioned whether they will improve by its 
under the roof of a lady of high rank, useful hints ; its title is " Adam alive 
whose husband was one of the most die- again," who is supposed to be permitted 
tinguished persons in the government, to return to earth, for the purpose of mak- 
The bed-rooms there are frequently with- ing the tour of the world. Our worthy 
out doors, a slight curtain only covering progenitor, like many other old gentlemen, 
the entrance to each. The baron was a is both surprise/! and indignant at every 
favourite of the fair hostess. Ooe morn- change that has been introduced since his 
ing as she was in her own apartment, she own time, considering the highest^ im- 
lieard his footsteps passing along the gaU movements in the light of innovations : 
lery, and called out to him to come, and he passes rapidly through England, France, 
sit down. The gentleman hesitated a Italy, Germany, and other countries, and 
.good deal, surprised at her freedom of finds nothing but perpetual subjects of an- 
manner (for the Portuguese are far more noyanee ; in the remote parts of Germany, 
reserved than the Spaniards in every out- indeed, he is a little comforted bv per- 
ward appearance), and perceiving her nerving {some remains of venerable and 
jnaid standing at the entrance, he asked if primitive ignorance, bat when he comes 
ner lady was dressed, and would admit to Portugal he breathes freely. " Here/' 
turn t " Dressed !" repeated the laugh- he exclaims, in a rapture, " here will I 
ing damsel, " what difference can that take up my future abode ; here are no 
make 1 come in— come in." lie accord- nonsensical refinements, no learning, no 
ingly complied, and found, her in bed science, no literature ; agriculture is free 
with one foot exposed to the inspec* from modern presumptuous mnovatioos, 
tiou of the family-surgeon/ who was and so rar from being pestered with what 
preparing a pen-knife to cut her Excel- are called the ' fine arts/ I can scarcely 
lencys corns ! A French beUe receives perceive any appearance of what are de- 
male visitants at her toilette, bat she has nominated by the ridiculous philosophers 
too much coquetry to exhibit a cUsojpres- of the day, ' useful ^inventions ;' the 
able spectacle to the eyes of her flatter- wise, the noble, the magnanimous Portu- 
ers : how impolitic the sang froid of the guese, have, in no respect, altered since 
other was I need not waste time in ex- 1 left the world, and they alone are wor- 



pressing. The same lady had a very large thy the honour of my i 
party of distinguished nobility at dinner. 
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— — ■ is possible to speak only of the plan/ 

THE PORTFOLIO. t\&&cecution must be left to speak af- 
terward for itself. 



__ The Editor professes to communicate 

LONDON,SATUHDAY, JAN. 15. to u , friend ; BUch of w . Me , ^ 

— " — walks, his lighter musing* and bis gra- 

CONVERSAZIONE of the EDITOR. ver meditations, as, in his judgment, 



We were unable, in our two last sheets, 
to carry into effect the design of pre- 



shall seem well suited to bis present 

views, the carefully-preserved wor- 

. . , A . . - ceamr of his bibliographic researches, 

sentirg an original article professedly ... . . _* A , 

* ;,«,? * and the thousand important and ranous 

from the Editor, — and even now can .„ , . , . 4 .. . . . 

. 4 AU , .._.-, trifles which are rarely perceptible but 

only present the reader with the fol- „ % 

. to the eye of the artist and the philo- 
sopher, and which cross their path at 

Introductory Obs er vations, e very turn . a H ring picture of life and 

to shew more particularly what may be manners, of men and of opinions, of the 

expected from this series of papers. rarer scenes of nature, and the least ac- 

The Editor, therefore, in the grateful cessible curiosities of art. 

feeling with which the ever-widening 1 This he purposes to effect in a conti- 

circle of his readers inspires him, is se- nuous scries of papers, to the amount 

riously desirous (however unfashiona- of a few pages in each week. He is 

ble and uncustomary with the present aware that to keep up the tone and the 

race of periodical writers) to cultivate value of this department of his journal, 

an acquaintance with his Nin e Thou- something more is required by the pub- 

sand friends (for so many it seems lie taste, than a serious and didactic 

they arc), of more engaging and cheer- uniformity. Keeping, therefore, the 

ful character than the usual cold and great objects of a literary work ever 

common-place intercourse between Edl- before him, he will yet pursue the same 

tor and Reader; of tone and manner end by various and different means: his 

more gracefully personal, more respect- readers will occasionally find it present 

fully familiar; in short, better suited subjects of light, gay, and sprightly ten- 

to the proper dignity of one who writes dency. In the business of moral edu- 

to amuse and to instruct, and of those cation, as well as the beneficial pursuit 

who honour his labours by condescend- of rational science, the force of ridicule 

ing to be so instructed and amused. may often be brought to bear against 

To the success of a new periodical doctrines and against things, on which 
publication, or of any singularly new the artillery of reason would be direct- 
portion of such a book, two things are ed in vain. Pleasant satire may be ap- 
peculiarly necessary,— a good plan, and plied with success in many cases, where 
the perfect and competent execution of grave discussion would be wholly out 
that plan. Its ultimate fortune, per- of place. A short piquant poem, a jeu 
haps, depends principally on the latter, d' esprit of any kind, may often effect 
Tlie best design, if attempted with in- more than a chain of elaborate argn- 
adequate means, or if feebly conducted, ment, perfect in every link. 
must fall to the ground. With respect With the abundant store of such ma* 
to the present novelty, and this its (ne- terials to be expected from the obser- 
cc5sarily brief) prospective outline, it vations of a long and an active corn- 
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THE BARD'S WISH. **? 

Suxtftre with the World*— from an edu- taste; not beyond the comprehension 
cation and professional habits of de- of the humbler aspirant who seeks in- 
ridedly scientific character, and from formation, yet possessing attractions 
the assistance of an Artiet with the that should be felt and acknowledged 
pencil, it will be easily imagined, that in the court of the prince, the school of 
the Editor is amply proyided with the the philosopher. With this sketch of 
means of occupying the whole of his our Intentions, the next number will in- 
journal with original matter, if its con- troduce much new and curiam* in/or- 
duct so required it ; yet he should think motion elicited on a subject of much 
that he ill performed his duty, nor general interest, and to the young more 
treated the distinctions with becoming especially ever of intense anxiety, 
respect, did he reject the occasional _ 

cautions of W- Wend., many of THE BARD>S ^ 
which will cost our Publisher much ex- 

psnse. He trusts, however, that in jus- Bt Delta. 

tice to the duties of his office, he shall Ob ! were I laid 

be distinctly understood, when in ex- ^ In the greenwood shade, 

, .. ... . A 4 . , . Beneath the covert of waving trees ; 

planation of his intentions, he says, that Removed from woe, 

he attaches more value to vivid ideas, And the ills below, 

and their necessary attendant, a natural Th * ***" m but * lon * diseaie ! 
and forcible manner of writing, enll- No more to weep, 

^by.heg.owofw.nnpercept.0^ ^JfittSWUl- 
than grave and heavy discussions, how- My grave-turf bright 

ever original. He would avoid alike M With **» ro y %& 

•u..^ _~~* **■. j . ^ . .« Of eve, ot the morning's siher dew ! 

the characters of the pedant, the trifler, 6 

and the mere hunter after popularity, ?or all my dreams, 

v— •_ • *. i 1., . ., . And vision d gleams, 

but cherish in his bosom those whose Are not like those of this earthly span ; 

writings exhibit a feeling heart, who My spirit would stray 

are enlightened by science, and warmed v J* *?** awaj L., , .. , ^ 

, ° J ' From the noise of strife, and the haunts 

with philanthropy,— whose pieces are of man. 

under the close and vigilant guidance of I ask no d' 

a chastened and refined taste. No style The foaming surge 

of composition is perhaps attained with Of the torrent will sing a lament for me; . 

j»^s t*_ l * » And the evening breeze, 

more difficulty by men of any sound That ^ ihe ^ eeat 

pretensions to the character of literary, Will murmur a mournful lullaby. 

than that which should prevail in such plant not— plant not— 

a journal as our own, and in such por- Above the spot, 

tionsof it,asthatofwhichwearenow Mcm01 ^^ 

speaking ; yet is no one perhaps of Axe^enough, for I 

equal importance to the mass of its Have lived withNature all my days ! 

readers, and to persons undertaking Oh ! were I laid 

the editorial duties of the cheap and po- *» the greenwood shade, 

i _i j. i **•_ * * a Beneath the covert of waving trees : 

pular periodicals of the present day. A Removed from woe, 

style plain, yet not inelegant, level to And the ills below, 

the capacity of the young, the unedu- rhai render ^ »ut a long disease ! t 
cated, and the unlettered, and yet pleas- 
ing to persons of the most cultivated — 
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A VISIT TO A POET'S GARRET. 

" la a parlour that 's next to the. sky." 
Old Sono. 

It was in the " first floor down the chim- 
ney ;*' the lodging that poets love, because 
nearer -to the gods than the lower region* * 
where they stay, at least, breathe the fresh 
air, and welcome the earliest kiss of Au- 
rora. There were two of them, a bed, a 
table, and a couple of chairs in the apart- 
ment. When I entered, I heard them 
laughing heartily ;' and fancied they had 
that good cheer, which the wise man saith 
" maketh a light heart and a glad counte- 
nance." They had it not. They were 
sitting before the table, on which die 
moonlight came laughing through the roof ; 
their wash-hand basin, and two wine- 
glasses, were placed upon it, and it was 
with some surprise that I perceived they 
were filling the latter with water— the con- 
tents of the former. "Ha, ha, ha," 
laughed" the one, " Tom, although your 
tragedy "was nojt a sad one, it met a sad 
fate." '"True, Ned," said the other, 
" and nobody can say your farce was a 
thing to be laughed at ; yet one would 
have thought the commonwealth had been 
in danger, the audience did so loudly hiss." 
" Vraimemt," replied his companion, 
" but laughter was not my forte — I was 
just in the situation of a star-gazing phi- 
losopher, looking for jewels in the mud. 
I should have tried tragedy." " Aye, 
and be damned for it, as I was," exclaimed 
Tom ; " but, however, it was not my 
fault — all owing to the manager, who al- 
lowed me to kill but three; I had no 
chance of being saved, because I was not 
bloody enough ; you know he cut out my 
best scene too, where I summoned the 
witches round the caldron — ' See what a 
rent the envious Casca made/—- oh !" 
" And my Epic was lost," said Ned, 
" because the publisher grudged the money 
for advertisements ; and, therefore, no 
newspaper would notice it. But, never 
mind, Tom, take another glass of Ambro- 
sia, 'twill do ye no harm ; and remember, 
that ' true magnanimity consists not in 
never failing, but in rising every time we 
fall,' — so said Goldsmith, who was starved 
into poetry, and yet he lauds to the skies 
the jade who could not procure him a din- 
ner. We may rise yet." "Aye, we 
have risen," answered Tom, " to the 
third story of a three-floored house ; and 
this Ambrosia that you give me is as weak 
as water." " Well, and Adam was hap- 
pier when he drank it in Eden than when 
he pressed the grape between his sinful 
lips," argued Ned ; " but come, let us, 
like the lion in the Pilgrim's Progress, 



shew that we can grmo?, in tettem, if w* 
cannot bite." They passed a few more 
stale jokes on one another, as insipid a* 
their beverage ; and then pr oceeded to 
mangle their successful contemporaries; 
after having consoled themselves with the 
old remark, that genius will be r e war ded 
hereafter, and anticipating the rate of osa 
Butler— a stone instead of bread. 

" And what think ye of Byron V said 
Ned to Tom. 

" Of Byron V said Tom to Nad, " why 
that he's like a man who at noon-day stats 
his eyes/and says ' the sun shines not' 
He sought to play marbles wkh tha 
stars, and wanted the moon for a taw. 
That monarch of master-spirits! Let 
people say what they will, the bust of Br- 
ronwillbe placed beside those' of Shak- 
speare and Milton." 

"And of Moore?" 

" What, Thomas Little, or Moore, or 
Brown, — or brown little Thomas Moose, 
or whatever he may call himself, — the 
man who can catch the sunbeams! A 
sweeter poet never struck the lyre ; and, 
of all men who ever visited Helicon, he 
has taken the deepest draught. In so- 
ciety, be is like one of his own beantirai 
lyrics — a thing that every one must enjoy. 
How sad that he should degrade his muse 
as he has lately done — 'tis like the sun 
yhiniyig on a dunghill and gilding fttthw** 

"But of Campbell t" 

" Campbell — a poetic giant, who grasps 
a world, and then goes to sleep. But 
Campbell is dead ; he fell at the Troca- 
dero. His ' Pleasures of Hope' should 
be preserved in letters of gold. He got 
twenty pounds for it. Can we complain 
after that t" 

"Of Rogers ?" 

" His bank on Parnassus is as rich as 
the one in Lombard Street ; and, set mm 
draw as often as he wili, there can never 
be for answer — • No effects.' Yet, me- 
thinks, bard and bmfter sound as oddly at 
diamonds and dirt." 

' " And of Walter Scott 1 Sir Walter 
Scott" 

" Oh, the poet is gone ; aanV sands nm 
ramble up the hill lately,' and that w*» 
yclep'd Halidon ; Parnassus knows him 
not. Yet his mine was not erhanstes, 
but he found a richer one. Apollo mourn- 
ed, and the muses wept; Sir Walter 
smiled, and Mr. Constable laughed." 

"And of Crabber 

" ' Though Nature's sternest punter, 
yet the best.' He would daub Titian*! 
mistress with mud, and then portray her ; 
or cast a London foe over * four Italy,' and 
then describe it. His verses are use tb* 
drugs of an apothecary ; we know they 
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are wholesome, and are tony for the 
knowledge." 
"Of Southey!" 

" Southey is a poet, and he knows it 
himself. Others will know it in time. 
Byron feared Southey, and feared no 
other ; not for the present, but the future. 
fitfron knew that Southey will live." 
" And what of Wordsworth! 
" He is like his • White Doe,' now 
rambling over verdant meads* where all is 
oeautirully productive > and now over 
unfruitful deserts and barren rocks. He 
was nearly lost when he sailed with * Peter 
Bell' in his * little boat ;' and the whip of 
* the Waggoner' scourged him, bat the 
wounds were healed by his sonnet-salve." 
" And what do you think of Cole- 
ridge r 

"A singularly wild and beautiful poet. 
But is Coleridge alive V 
" Of Barry Cornwall 1" 
** A sweet poet, but he writes in bed ; 
rhymes and sips his coffee, sips his coffee 
and rhymes. In the evening he bangs a 
lamp to his ceiling, and pens a sonnet to 
the moon ; makes up a scene between his 
footman and cook, and writes ' The Girl 
of Provence/ — that's imagination-" 
" And, of Mrs. Hemans 1" 
•* Mrs. Hemans is another proof to the 
world that the soul is of no sex." 

" Of Bernard Barton* what do you 
think 1" 

" Think 1 why that he has been ren- 
dered immortal by < Time's Telescope tot 
1824 ) where, amongst the wonders of 
ages gone by, is recorded the following, in 
capital letters—' 1784, BIOGRAPHY, 
BERNARD BARTON BORN,'— fine 
alliteration that !" 
"AndofMilhnanr 
" We'll not touch him. He's like a 
summer-cloud that showers down healing 
drops." 

" And what do you think of the North- 
amptonshire peasant, John Clare V 

" That he's the * one bard" of the Lon- 
don Magazine, and as good a poet as Ro- 
bert Bloomfield." 

*' And of Leigh Hunt 1" 
" Lord Byron's Jackall. The muses 
should put him in the piUory, and crown 
faim there; and his laurels should be smoke* 
dried, and wet with fog instead of dew. 
His poetry resembles a necklace, in which 
a few jewels are mingled with so many 
raise ones, that it is difficult to distinguish 



" And of Croly 1" 

" Croly has many of the attributes, but 
he has not the soul, of a poet. Yet 
Croly is one of those who will live for 
ages. 



"Of Montgomery!" 
" A very sweet poet, although he rhymes 
in a church-yard. But bis thoughts are 
like the dry bones of Ezekiel, which the 
Deity clothed with sinews and flesh." 

Thus did this pair of garret-dwelling 
poetasters pass their evening in lying, 
slandering, and evU-epeakmg, of their bet- 
ters. At length the one who was the 
most silent of the two, and who had acted 
as queryist, expostulated with his talka- 
tive brother, who quoted, in reply, the 
words of Shenstone, that an author is pub- 
lic property, who is bought and sold ; and 
that, therefore, any person who purchases 
him, has a right to make what use he 
pleases of him. Ned objected to this 
doctrine ; and, to shew that his practice 
agreed with his theory, sung thefollow- 
»g doggrel verses ; which, whatever else 
they may prove, proves most incontestably 
that Ned is " no poet." 
Let's drink to the poets, let's drink to 
them, Tom — 
Remember the bards are our brothers — 
la water as clear as the verses of some, 
And as poor as the verses of others. 
Wa are poets ourselves, and we'll let it be 
seen, . 
Though none of the pack may yet know it, 
And to Byron the king, and to Hemans 
the queen, 
And to Leigh Hunt the knave, we will 
shew it. - 
Here's Sir Walter, (he Scott, who deserted 
his rhymes *, 
And Crabbe, who his name and his na- 
ture should soften ; 
Here's to Moqre, who has published a 
great many times, 
But who never yet pubfish'd too often ; 

Here's to Campbell, whose verses are so- 
lid as sweet, 
Save those which to Colburn are hurl'd ; 
Here's to Rogers, whose bank is in lamed 
Lombard Street, 
And whose fame is ail over t^ie world. 
Here's to Southey, who, leaving bis muse 
in the lurch, 
Pens lives of the saints; and on mar- 
tyrdom teaches ; 
Here's to clergyman Croly, who rhymes in 
a church, 
And tells all the people who hear him, 
he preaches. 
Here's to Coleridge, who sleeps till his 
mastiff bitch bark; 
Here's to Wordsworth, whose words are 
worth money ; 
Sere's to Procter, the clever but cock- 
nified spark, 
Whose Verses are like bread and honey. 
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Hero's the bard of the churchyard Montgo- 
mery hight ; 
"And MiUman the churchman, who 
shines on the stage ; 
Here's to Barton, who in * eighty-four' 
saw the light, 
So tells ns Time's Telescope— see 
eightieth page. 
These hards are our brothers ; there are 
many others, 
No sons of our mothers, whate'er they 
may say, 
Who on yellow-wore paper cut many a 
caper, 
And burn their wax-taper, and then 
rhyme away. 
We'll not drink to those, of our delicate 
water, 
Who sell their sweet muse far a shilling 
to dine, 
To some man in the How, who well 
knows, when he 's bought her, 
That for nine times the sum he might 
purchase the nine. 

^nt we'll drink to the fame now, ef those 
we can't name now, 
Because it would shame now ourselves 
the same time, 
Two youths unimposing, who, while the 
world's dosing, 
Hare thus been composing some prose 
and some rhyme. 

CHRONOLOGY FOR THE YEAR 
1894. 



February. 

t. News of the successes of the Greeks. 

4. Mr. Canning lays upon the table of the 
House of Commons, a Convention between 
our King and the Emperor of Austria, by 
which the King agrees to receive the 
sum of 9,500,0001. sterling from the Em- 
peror, in satisfaction of the whole of the 
British claims, amounting to 40,000,0001. 



5. An insurrection of the troops in Cal- 
lao. The place delivered up to the Spanish 
Rovalists. 



. Died this morning, in the gaol at 
Demerara, where he bad been confined 
since the 26th November, awaiting the 
final decision of his Majesty on his sen- 
tence of death for High Treason, in ex- 
citing the Negroes to rebellion, John 
Smith, the Missionary. His Majesty's 
pardon arrived in the colony while the un- 
fortunate man was in the agonies of death. 
11. Unexpected debate at the India 
House in consequence of supposed defal- 



cations in the Marquis Hastings' accounts. 
The question adjourned for a fortnight, that 
the matter might be more dispassionately 
discussed. 

• — A Public Meeting at the City of Lon- 
don Tavern, Bishopsgate Street, for the 
purpose of preparing a petition to Parlia- 
ment, praying for a repeal of the duties on 
Coals coming into the port of London.* 

— Ex-Sheriff Parkins summoned before 
the magistrates, at Mary-le-bone Office, 
for the nonpayment of 51.4s. due lor the 
maintenance of his illegitimate child by 
Hannah White. 

— Mr. Sergeant Onslow's Bill for the 
repeal of the laws limiting the rate of in- 
terest, brought in and read a first time. 

19. A society instituted at Glasgow, for 
the purpose of paying the expenses of 
persons prosecuted for libel. 

15. Algiers blockaded by an English 
fleet. The causes of the war said to be 
insults offered to the English consul. 

16. Debate in the House of Commons 
on Mr. Sergeant Onslow's Bill for a repeal 
of the usury laws. The second reading 
carried by a majority of 97. 

— An action brought by Byrne against 
Sheriff Parkins for subscriptions he had 
received from the public on Byrne's ac- 
count, and a verdict recovered by Byrne, 
with 1941. 4s. 4jd. damages. 

— Count Scnulenburg, a Hanoverian 
nobleman, run over'and killed by a gentle- 
man's carriage in Chandos Street. 

18. Coron surrendered to the Greeks. 
The outworks of Lepanto also taken, oa 
which occasion the English engineer offi- 
cers particularly distinguish themselves. • 

90. The House of Commons, in a com- 
mittee of supply, agree to a resolution, in- 
creasing the army by 4,650 additional 
men. 

— A prospectus of a Greek Loan of 
800,0001., brought forward under the sanc- 
tion of the Greek Committee. The na- 
tional property of Greece generally, the 
Custom House revenues, and the produces 
of the Salt Works and Fisheries specially, 
pledged for the payment of the loan. 

99. A trigonometrical survey of Ireland 
in contemplation. It is proposed that a 
party of artillery should accompany the 
Engineers, as some surveyors taking points 
on die coasts of Ireland a short time before 
had been mistaken for Custom House offi- 
cers, and most brutally ill treated. 

94. Mr. J. Williams moves, in the House 
of Commons, that a select committee 
should be appointed to inquire into the 
fees and delays of the court of Chancery. 
The motion withdrawn, on the promise of 
Mr. Peel that go ve rnment will appoint a 
coniiniarioQ to investigate the subject 
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$5. Capture of Lima by the Royalist every thing, the mysterious union of mind 

Spanish army. and matter, whereb y " " That is a 

26. The House of Commons refuse to matter which I have no mind to investi- 
pass Mr. Martin's Bill to pre rent bear- gate/' cried Mr. Snapton, interrupting him, 
baiting. " though I have no objection to attempt, 

— Great opposition to apian for form- it, if you will expound the connexion be- 
ing new docks at St. Catherine's, near tween volition and muscular action, andUell 
the Tower. The Bill goes into a Com- me why, if I had a wish to tweak you by 
mittee of the House of Commons. the nose, my finger and thumb would instant- 

27. The Algerines effect a landing at ly prepare themselves for the execution of 
Palamos, and carry off 48 prisoners with my purpose.'*— "Sir !'* exclaimed the Doc* 
10 prizes. They afterward send vessels tor, drawing back nis nose to a safe distance, 
to Leghorn to dispose of the plunder!, " this is au illustration which I do not un- 

28. Preparations making at Portsmouth derstand." " If I am only to talk of what 
for a naval expedition against Algiers. you understand," cried Mr. Snapton tartly, 

-— Serious disputes in the streets of " I shall not often be reproached with lo- 

Madrid between the French and Spanish quacity."— " Sir," resumed the Doctor, 

soldiers; some of the French severely bristling with offended benignity, "your 

wounded. observation is rude without being witty." 

29. A barber at Barcelona assassinates — " Then it has nothing but its truth to 
one of his customers, by cutting his throat, distinguish it from yours," retorted Mr. 
while in the act of shaving him, on ac- Snapton. 

count of political differences. Without participating in the irritable 



Mr. Suapton's amazement, we may be al- 
lowed to remark, that there is a more in- 
timate sympathy between body and mind 
than is generally apprehended, and that 
our pathologists might do more good, in 
some instances, by considering the men- 
tal than corporeal pulsations. We know 
that an impression received through the 
eye, may occasion such a sudden nausea 
as to reverse the whole economy of nature ; 
but we do not sufficiently consider that the 

Sstem may be equally deranged, without 
e external interference of the senses, by 
the invisible operation of the mind. This 
effect will of course be more sensibly felt 
in the . immediate head-quarters of the in- 
tellectual faculty, than in the remoter 
parts ; and in order that we may direct 
our attention to the proper region, it is 
necessary to apprise our physiological rea- 
ders, and the medical world in general, 
that the stomach, and not the head, is un- 
questionably the seat of thought in human 
subjects. Whatever may be our merit in 
having confirmed this fact, we do not by 
any means claim it as a discovery. Buffon 
long ago asserted the same thing, Persius 
had already dubbed the stomach a master 
of arts, and in spite of the craniologists, 
who look for the developement of the dis- 
— — position in bumps upon the skull, and of 

INSUBORDINATION OFMODERN the physiognomists, who seek the same thing 
STOMACHS. m ™ ™*g*> ft *» observable that in our 

proverbs and colloquial phrases, which may 
"Sir," said Dr. Longwind, beginning he termed the concentrated wisdom of na- 
one of his usual periods with more than tions, the defrauded stomach asserts its su- 
his customary pomposity/" no one can periority, and is universally treated as the 
develope the mscrutable affinities which depository of reason and our intellectual 
connect the moral and physical world, citadel. What should we say of a people, 
occasioning them perpetually to act who should establish their capital upon an 
and re-act upon one another : how do extreme frontier, instead of the centre and 
you explain, you who pretend to explain heart of the country, and why should we 



(March in our next.) 

TO A LADY. 

Ir love be bliss, pray take thy share, 
Mine has been sorrow's bitter pill ', 

To Cupid. offer up thy prayer, 
And be the idol of his will ; 

To thee, perhaps, the fates may prove 

More fav ring than to me, in love. 

Then gaily speed thy hours away 

On wings of joy and rosy pleasure ; 
Nor sober thought thy sports delay. 

Nor jealous time thy moments measure. 
Thou deem'st me happy — think not so- 
Each smile is but the mask of woe. 

My life has been a course of care ; 

E'en from my cradle I have been 
The slave of fanny, and the heir 

Of grief oft felt, but seldom seen. 
Deem me not happy, then alas ! 
My sun is cold, though bright it pass— 
Whilst on my cheek there dwells a smile, 
Oh, judge not of my heart the while !— 
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■oppose nature to be less provident in this* 
respect Jh an ment We admit all the af- 
fections of our nature to emanate from the 
heart, which is coming very near to the 
stomach, and consequently to the truth ; 
while we absurdly give the head credit for 
the higher exercises of an intellectual facul- 
ty, which we do not by any means admit 
in our vulgar parlance. The truth of the, 
phrase may, perhaps, be hardly deemed a 
sufficient excuse for its coarseness when the 
common people familiarly say of a stupid 
feUow, that he has "no guts in his brains," 
yet it ma^ be defended as a shrewd, sound, 
and pertinent expression, spite of its 
cacophony to fastidious ears polite. Nay, 
do not they who even affect purism in their 
discourse, almost unconsciously assign all 
our emotions to the intestinal region, when 
they habitually say of a coward, that he 
has- no stomach for fighting, and of them- 
selves when any thing lingers unpleasantly 
in their recollection, that it sticks in their 
stomach? and have they not warrant of 
authority from Our best authors for making 
this important ventrical the organ of al- 
most every human affection'! Spenser 
could even read the expression of a man's 
stomach in his face — " Stern was his look, 
and full of stomach ;" Shakspeare, wish- 
ing to give an idea of Wolsey s ambitious 
tnrad, tells us that he was a man " of an 
unbounded stomach ;" and speaking else- 
where of two pugnacious adversaries, he 
exclaims " High-stomach'd are they both 
and full of ire," whence in all probability 
arose our term of belly-gerent powers appli- 
ed to parties in a state of hostility. Butler 
talks of the trumpet and drum, " That 
make the warrior's stomach come," thus 
using the word as tynonymous with cou- 
rage ; and, in this figurative sense, it is ob- 
vious that the sick Hibernian perpetrated 
no bull when he consented to have a blister 
put upon his back, although, as he said, 
" it went quite against his stomach." 

Do we not currently say of a 'person 
deficient in compassion, that he has no 
bowels'! and when we sympathise with 
others in distress, is it not customary to 
make use of a very sensible phrase, and ex- 
claim that our bowels yearn towards them *! 
When we have laid our spirit in the Red 
Sea, or, in other words, when we have 
drowned our stomach, and consequently our 
reason, in Burgundy, we adapt ourselves to 
a vulgar error, and declare that the wine 
has got up into our heads, whereas it is no- 
torious that it has gone down into the in- 
testines. Such are the absurdities to which 
we are driven in our attempts to bolster up 
a preposterous and untenable system. In 
the good old republican times of Home, 
wo know that the limbs rebelled against 



the belly, which they could not have 6W, 
bad not the latter been considered the 
head ; and we axe moreover told in history, 
that Menenius Agrippa appeased an insur- 
rection of the. populace, simply by remind- 
ing them that the senate was as much en- 
titled to their obedience, as was the sto- 
mach to the implicit subserviency of all 
the members, including the head : — Hap- 
py the people who listen with such reve- 
rence to the dictates of the digestive ven- 
tricle I 

But we have stiH higher authority for' 
the opinions of the ancient nations upon 
this subject, some of whom seem to have 
invested it with divine honours, Philip ex- 
pressly asserting, " There are many whose 
god is their belly." If we search the 
Jewish Proverbs again for the popular opi- 
nion as to the seat of the soul, we shall 
find it distinctly indicated in the following 
passage : " The words of a tale-bearer go 
down into the innermost part of the belly, 
and wound- the very bottom of the soul ;" 
and in another place, " Preserve the les- 
sons of wisdom ; if thou keep it within 
thy belly, in thine heart, it will not break 
out upon thy Up*."— Many people, per* 
haps,, are not aware that they have a sort 
of Boa Constrictor within them, the great 
alimentary canal being generally -m times 
the length of- the body to which it apper- 
tains, though it always lies coiled up like 
a serpent ; and if we reflect that the rep- 
tile which it so closely resembles, was" m 
ancient times the great type of wisdom and 
subtilty as well as of eternity, we shall 
be the less surprised that they sagaciously 
domiciliated the soul in this snake-like in- 
testine* With what contradictory reIuc-» 
tance do we modems, affording justice by 
halves, make the stomach responsible for 
our melancholy thoughts, while all our 
"nimble, fiery, and delectable shapes," 
must forsooth be emanations from the 
skull, a body in its very nature bulbous, 
inert, opaque. Heavens ! what heaped- 
up libels are thrown upon the spleen, one 
of the most innocent of OuTvisceraJ for 
what fantastic and yet melancholy capric- 
cios is it not indicted ; Pope himself, no 
very • credulous personage, not hesitating 
to accuse it of converting men into talka- 
tive goose-pies, and maidens into bottles ! 
And thou, too, recipient of the liver, much- 
injured Hypochandre ! have not maligners 
charged thee with gloom, wretchedness, 
horror, and every atrabilarious enormity 
with which we are afflicted, even up to 
madness itself, as if the stomach could 
deprive us of reason without having the 
power to confer it? What infatuation, 
possesses ust When we are deficient 
m virtuous courage we arraign our intes- 
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<aw > accusing ourselves of being Ely or 
pigeon-bvered and larking gall ; an insult 
sticks in oar gizzard ; we speak of learning 
as the food of the mind, of pedant* who 
have swallowed more reading than they 
can digest; and although no metaphor 
can make the fames of water mount into 
the head, we talk of a poet who, has once 
tasted the Pierian spring, as haying his 
imaginative faculty instantly inspired.' 
We attribute to the stomach; in short, all 
the functions of the soul, and yet deny 
its residence where these its magisterial 
powers are perpetually exercised. Verily 
we are a fantastical generation. 

Haying, as we hatter ourselves, satis- 
factorily restored this dementated ventri- 
cle to its due honours, we shall have the 
less to say upon the insubordination of 
modern stomachs, because it is to be feared 
there are very few of our readers suffici- 
ently ventripotent to deny the fact. Our 
omnivorous ancestors, fearless of bile and 
defying indigestion, made every thing 
disappear before them ; the coats of their 
stomach were dreadnoughts, they had no- 
thing to do but enact the words of the 
song which we can only quote, and " Mas- 
ticate, dentkate, chump, grind, and swab- 
low," while victuals could be found and 
jaws would wag. How have we fallen off 
from the sprightly appetite and loyal visce- 
ra of the Emperor Clodius AJbmus, who 
would swallow for his breakfast £00 figs, 100 
peaches, 10 melons, 20 pounds weight of 
grapes, 100 gnat-snappers, and 400 oysters 
—a meal which moveth Lipsius irreve- 
rently to ejaculate, "Fie upon him; 
God keep such a curse from the earth !" 
Our Danish Sovereign Hardiknute was so 
indiscriminate a gormandizer, that he was 
called by an historian Bocca di Porco, or 
swine's mouth ; and our records are by 
no means deficient in instances of men to 
whom a similar compliment might justly 
be applied. But we pigmy-bowelled per- 
formers of the present day are a squeam- 
ish and qualmy race, living m perpetual 
terror of the tyrant Bile, and in subjection 
to the night-mare Indigestion ; poring over 
Peptic Precepts, Cook's Oracles, Accum's 
Poison in the pot, and Philip's Treatise 
on the Stomach, and yet after all suable 
te bring that eternal focus of revolt and 
disorder, that Ireland of our bodily system, 
into the peaceful performance of its peris- 
taltic duties. Stomach-icA* for stomach- 
airAes are by no means lacking : calomel 
we gulp in aU its manifold modifications ; 
and pills of all calibres and constructions, 
fine so many balls and bullets, do we fire 
in successive volleys against our mutinous 
viscera, but all in vain. " They bear a 
charmed life ? the curse of the serpent is 



upon us, and aH oar miseries are c onri e rmv 
ed togo upon the stomach. Sir John Bar- 
leycorn, the leige lord of our sturdy pro* 
genitors, is proscribed and excommunicated 
by our modern anti-bilious doctors ; one 
forbids solids^ another liquids ; fish, flesh, 
and fowl, are alternately under ban and 
prohibition ; this sends us to Cheltenham, 
that to Harrogate, a third to Tunbridge ; 
we pay all and obey all, and finally all re- 
turn as bilious, Wue-pilHsh, and blue- 
devilish as ever, while the birds and 
beasts that surround us are most provek* 
ingly gormandizing without the smallest 
necessity for calling in Aberoethy, or 
con s ulting Wilson Philip. Ostriches, 
since that celebrated one of old who swal- 
lowed the key of the cellar, continue their 
ferrugivorous propensities with impunity ; 
fouls, for the purpose of triturating their 
food, swallow and digest small flints, which 
Mr. M'Adam should look to, if, as it is 
rumoured, his pounding process is to be in- 
troduced into the Poultry; and cormo- 
rants will swallow half a dozen times their 
own weight in a day without the aid of 
Ladyde Crespigny's dinner-pills. It is 
really too much, that we should be at the 
same moment half choked with bile, and 
ready to burst with envy. 

And what is the hidden cause of this 
recent change in our system, of this inap- 
pesseable spirit of rebellion in our intes- 
tines? Tins is the question we must 
previously decide if we would apply an 
efficient remedy to the disease. Some have 
attributed it to the great increase of riches 
and consequent diffusion of luxury, where- 
by indolence of limbs and activity of jaws, 
perilous concomitants for tlie health, have 
been united in a greater number of indi- 
viduals than formerly } some to the vil- 
lanous adulteration of all our victuals ; 
some to the lateness of our dinner-hours, 
whence the alimentary region is alternate- 
ly irritated by inanition, and burthened 
with over-repletion. Shrewd and plausi- 
ble surmises are these, perhaps true to a 
limited and subsidiary extent, but still far 
from embracing the paramount cause of 
the evil. No; if we would fathom this my 
tery to the bottom, we must bear in 
what has been already so happily establish- 
ed — tidilicit, that the stomach is the seat 
of thought ; and if we only allow it the 
same power of sympathy as the rest of 
our system is known to possess, we shall be 
instantly furnished with a clue to the whole 
enigma. If we can tell from the odour 
or discolouration of a vessel what liquor it 
has contained ; if the face of man is so 
modulated by his spirit as to become 
the index of his soul; if the inspirer,in 
short, invariably stamps its character up- 
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en the organ, wo have only to inquire 
the mental peculiarity of the age, in order 
to know with, certainty its effect upon 
the stomach, which is the seat of the 
mind. And what is the predominant pas- 
sion of modern times, bnt rebellion, revo- 
lution, Radicalism, Carbonarism, and mo- 
ral disorder, whence by sympathy we have 
the physical riots of bile, liver-complaints, 
sourness, grumbling m the giszasd, rejec- 
tion of legitimate food, vpmitinss, nausea, 
stubbornness, and in one word Insubor- 
dination of the stomach ? How can we 
have intestine commotions in our provinces 
without expecting them in our bowels t 
or hold ourselves entitled, to digest our 
food, when we are daily violating some 
•digest of political law? This is the secret 
of all. our visceral derangements, from 
dysentery to constipation, from the pari- 
cardmnxto the peritonaeum; and having 
pointed out the real .'seat and cause of .the 
evil, we. will not travel beyond our pro- 
vince,, but leave to others the sugges- 
tion, of the proper remedy. To us it ap- 
pears a case that may especially come 
within the jurisdiction of the Constitutio- 
nal Society, for .the preservation . of our 
bodily is .surely not less important than 
that of our political constitution;, and. as 
our stomachs have manifestly been dis- 
ordered by the action of our minds, so 
may . our diseased minds be best medi- 
cated by re-action of the viscera. The 
Society has, long gene against the ato? 
mach of the nation ; and if they wish to 
take -their .revenge, at the same time that 
•they render themselves really useful, they 
should henceforward go against the na- 
tion*! stomach. 

New Monthly Mag. 

Tcmm of Unearou wsOS «Mt. 

JOSEPH II. 

Ths Emperor Joseph II. of Austria, 
when travelling, having reached a stage 
before he was expected, found no horses 
prepared. The post-master, not recog- 
nising the emperor, begged the gentle* 
man to wait .the return of bis horses, 
because they were all seat out to feteh 
hie friends and relatione invited to the 
christening; of a son, with whom his 



wife had Just presented hhn. Joseph 
offered to stand godfather, and the poet- 
master thought the strange gentiemm 
would be a more eligible godfather than 
his cousin, the farmer, who was expect, 
ed. The ceremony commenced, the 
priest required the came of the godfa- 
ther. "Joseph!" said the stranger. 
" Joseph — and your family name:" 
"Joseph is enough.' 1 « Joseph and ae- 
thiug else?" said the priest. "WeU, 
put Joseph the Second." " Well, Jo- 
seph the Second, but what is your coo- 
dition, profession, employ, or oceept- 
Uoa?" f* Say," replied the unknows 
Joseph. II. « emperor r Here the priest 
and the assistants turned pale. TV 
post-master fellatnis feet; umd the em- 
peror consoled them for their fright, by 
leaving, proofs of his generosity, sad a 
promise not to forget fare godson. 

LA FONTAINE. 
vVhcn one of hi* operas was perfcnaed 
at Paris, La Fontaine was "found steep- 
ing in a coffee-room by one of hi* 
friends. « Bless me !" saM he, M sow 
happens it that you are dot at the ope. 
ra? They are performing your drama. 1 ' 
*Oh ! I did go," replied JUa Fontaiae, 
"and I stayed through the' irst set; 
tout it was so tiresome 1 could bear it 
no longer." 



'/ «EBJEANT ONSLOW. 

Duaavct the last assises. at Lewes, a 
tteutleman, ignorant of the law, asked 
Mr. Serjeant Onslow, " What was meast 
by an Alibi /" " Ira A lie if nhkh a 
rogue escapes hanging," replied the 
Serjeant. 



HENRY IV. 

Hbnry IV. having bestowed the Cer- 
don 67eu on a nobleman at the soHerts- 
tion of the Duke de Never*, when the 
collar was put on, the nobleman meet 
the customary speech : " Sire, I am est 
worthy." "I knew it well,** said the 
king, " but I give you the order to 
please my cousin de Nevers,*' 
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THE GREAT AFRICAN FAMILY 
BIRD-NEST. 

8blf-t aught naturalists are often 
found to make no little progress in 
knowledge, and to strike out many new 
lights, by the mere aid of original genius 
suid patient application. But the man 
who has possessed the advantage of a 
liberal education, engages in the<e pur- 
suits with peculiar advantage; at takes 

VOL. IV. 



more comprehensive views, is able to 
consult a greater variety of authors, and, 
from tbe early hah its of bis mind, is 
more accurate and mare methodical ia 
all his investigations » the world at 
large, therefore, cannot fail to be bene 
fited by his labors ; and the value of the 
enjoyments, which at the same time he 
secures to himself, is beyond all calcu- 
lation 3 — no tedious vacant hour over 
' U 
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makes him wish for he know* not what 
— complain, he knows not why,— never 
does a restless impatience at having no- 
thing to do compel him to seek a mo- 
mentary stimulus to hit dormant powers 
in the tumultuous pleasures of the in- 
toxicating cup, or the agitating sus- 
pence of the game of chance. Whether 
he be at home or abroad, in every dif- 
ferent clime, and in every season of the 
year, universal nature is before him, and 
invites him to a banquet richly replenish- 
ed with whatever ran. invigorate bis un- 
derstanding, or gratify his nuujtejjajte. 
The earth on which he treads, — the air 
in which he mores,-— the *ea along 
whose margin he walks, — all teem with 
objects which keep bir attention per- 
petually awake, excite him to healthful 
activity,, and charm him with an ever 
varying succession^ of the beautifrl, the 
wonderful, the useful, and the new. 
Every repeated observation, every un- 
expected discovery, directs his thoughts 
to the great source of all order and all 
good ; and harmonizes all his facilities 
with the general voice of Nature. 

° The men 

'Whom nature's works can charm, with God 

himself 
Hold converse; tjrow familiar, day by day, 
With bis conception, act upon bis plan, 
j^nd form to his ibe relish of their souls." 

The bird inhabiting the extraordinary 
nest of which our engraving affords a 
striking representation, is in sine about 
four or five inches long from the tip of 
the beak to the end of the tail; the 
colour of the beak black, inclining to- 
wards the base to red; the crown of the 
head is spotted with brown, the hinder 
part of the neck a mixture of pale brown 
with dusky spots; the fore part and 
breast is white, and irregularly marked 
with black spots reflecting a purple 
gloss; the shoulder feathers are black, 
and have the same glossy reflection at 
the breast; the ridges of the wings are 
of a brownish ash colour, the back and 
rump are nearly the same, but inclining 
to olive, and the middle of each feather 
is generally of a deeper colour; the legs 
are strangely short, and are in the grown 
birds of a bright blue, and the claws jet 
black. The female is rather smaller 
than the mMe, and is in colour inferior 
to him, being more dingy and indistinct. 
A very full and interesting account of 
this extraordinary bird with its singular 
habitation is to be found in The 8colo- 
pax Ealidvii ofIA***u*. 

The mechanical and curious method 

' adopted in constructing their nest is 

very laboriously described bv Linnoms, 

bat unless we could extract the whole, 



(which the prescribed and indeed the 
possible limits of our sheet forbid,) it 
would be impossible for us to afford the 
reader an, idea of it. 

THE CORK CONVENT, NEAR 
CINTRA. 

** A lady, whose visit I returned this 
morning, had lately taken a ramble in 
the mountains, to see the celebrated 
Cork convent, mentioned by every body 
who has ever resided in the neighbour- 
hood orCttttm. ^Sh* was shocked at 
•ike h u m idity of the cells appointed for 
the brotherhood, which rather resemble 
the lairs of wild beasts, than habita- 
tions proper for the abode of human 
creatures. Sneaking the language with 
fluency, she entered into conversation 
with one of the monks, a young man, 
who appeared out of health, and very 
melancholy. She inouired if he was 
s <$uli in this sequestered and gloomy re- 
sidence? to which he replied with a 
sigh, * I an) not very happy, certainly!* 
4 Let me intreat you to answer me with 
candour,* pursued his inquisitive visi- 
tor; * did you enter this community of 
your own accord, or were you forced 
into taking the vow? * ' Ala* !* said 
be, * my parents dedicated me to a 
monastic life, when I was in the cra- 
dle I' This has been but too common 
both in Spain and Portugal. The little 
victims, when able to walk, are imme- 
diately clothed in miniature habits of 
the order of monks to which they are 
destined to belong, and which they con- 
stantly wear. I myself nave teen a 
little boy (the younger son of a noble 
family,) with the crown of his head 
shaven, as he was intended for the 
priesthood. The poor monk of the Cork 
convent has now an opportunity of quit- 
ting his austere confinement, if he wishes 
to do so ; but most probably he has 
never learnt any thing which might be 
of sue to him in the world, has acquired 
habits of indolence which would unfit 
him from earning a subsistence, and his 
health is (as the lady described) mined 
by the absurd privations imposed upon 
him, by a perrerted idea of religious 
duty. The brothers of this order are 
not allowed to eat meat at any time, 
and they fast often, even from their usual 
scanty fare; that they do sometimes 
break through so needless a prohibition 
is however well known ; the same lady, 
whose talent for cross- questioning was 
equal to that of a lawyer, inquired of 
the young man, ( whether it was for- 
bidden also for them to dren meat ?' 
* No,* said he, ' nothing is said against 
our csottnf meat.' • You now and 
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then dret* it, I suppose?' ' Yet, very^ 
seldom.' * And after it is drest, what 

. happens then'/' * Oh, we certainly—, 
we tU go a ttep farther, and eat it 
also ; but very rarely, as I hare told you 
before, for it it against our rule, and 
therefore sinful.* So honest a confes- 
sion surprised as well, as pleased his 
sraditress, and doubtless it spoke well . 

, for the natural sincerity of the unfortu- 
nate recluse. Several nuns have, I am 
told, availed themselves of the permis- 
sion now given to quit their convent* ; 
alleging that they had been compelled to 
assume the veil ; but such instances are 
still rare." 

DISPLAY OF SAINT BRIDE'S. 

London will, without doubt, be a 
very fine place at last: what with new- 
bridges across the Thames, new quay* 
along its shores (when we get them,) 
new churches sown like Windsor beans 
in the suburbs, three or four editions of 
the new courts at Westminster, Soane 
shaking hands with Sir Christopher 
Wren across the lane at the east end' of 
St. Paul's Church-yard; the Irish archi- 
tecture at Guildhall ; the great Shoma- 
doo in Larigham Place; Blackrriars 
Bridge, equally commodious for drown- 
ing and breaking neckn ; the road to the 
Sillows Macadamized and made cotn- 
rtable ; and a hundred other things of 
equal value — the march of time and of 
taste has been wonderfully accelerated. 
Nor are matters to stop here : the whole 
ward of Farringdon Without (thanks be 
to the late fire — the best thing, it seems, 
for purifying cities as well as citizens) 
is to be gratified with a sight of— what 
think yon, gentle reader I not the re- 
moval of Fleet-market, but the "tower 
and spire 1 ' of St. Bride's ! — that hand- 
some fabric of Portland-stone is to be 
exposed to the wondering eyes of the 
pa»sengers,pilasters, loop-holes, angels, 
and all. They are not to see the church. - 
No; that would be rather too much of a 
good thing; but a chink, or hole in the 
wall, as it were, is to be opened close 
by the side of Richard Carlile's shop I 
and there the ladies of Fleet Street are 
to have their one eye blessed with the 
effigies of Thomas Paine, and their other 
with the tower and spire of St. BrideV 
What a splendid improvement ! what a 
stride in taste and liberality ! to sacri- 
fice a whole chandler's shop for the pur- 
pose of getting a peep at oue steeple ! 
After this, we should like to hear any 
one tell us that there is no taste be- 
tween Temple-bar and Aldgate-pump; 
and we would advise the gifted men of 
the West to look well to their laurels, > 



for if tfye men of the City shall once be- 
come as great adepts in architecture as 
they are in politics, and love steeples as 
well as turtle-soup, farewell to brickt 
and break-neck allies, and old London 
will be the empress of palaces as well 
as purses. 

We have just one little objection to 
this necessary scheme; but, little as itis, 
we are afraid, that, if rightly weighed, 
it will prove fatal. It is this: Not a 
single building by Sir Christopher Wren 
ought to be seen at all. Every one of 
them ought to be looked upon as an 
abatou* and inaccessible place, which 
it would be dangerous, or even death, to 
enter. If Wren's churches are to be 
set in the gaze of the wondering people, 
what, we would a^k, would be the fate 
of the whole drove of architects of the 
present day 1 Would they ever restore 
another Tivoline* capital, or stick up 
another head of asparagus, and call it a 
Gothic pinnacle ? We fear not: they 
would hire themselves to the pastry- 
cooks, and devote the whole of their 
future lives to the planning of twelfth- 
cakes; and the tide of piety which is 
now running in living streams over the 
country, would be left to lose itself in 
the surrour\ding. seas, for want of those 
dams and -reservoirs, thc uew churches, 
to complete it. Yes, if we were to look 
at the substantial tower of Wren, found- 
ed on the firm earth, with the well-fed 
cherubs over the doors, and the light 
and elegant spires abort, who, we 
would ask, could bear for one moment 
such an incomprehensible mass as that 
under which the roofs of New-road, 
Pancras, and Mary-le-bone, seem to 
groan? Nobody, we presume; and 
therefore, the safe plan is to build Up 
Sir Christopher. Hitherto, instinct has 
half done the work; and instinct U a 
safe guide for all noble auimals, as well 
as for lions. Let it, therefore, have its 
way. It is well known, that when a 
great conqueror erected in a city which 
he had subdued a temple to the gods 
as an emblem of his piety and power, 
the conquered people* when they again 
recovered themselves, knew very well 
what to do with it* Being a temple to 
the gods, they were much too pious for 
pulling it down ; but they surrounded it 
with bricks and mortar, so that it should 
not be seen. 

Sir Christopher Wren was a great 
conqueror; and he so trampled over the 
architectural spirit of England, that the 
combined skill of all her architects could 
not erect even a decent temple to the 
gods for a century, — but thsy have re- 
covered themselves; they are now t 
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free » and have bit upon a modtl of a 
church, which it as orthodox and as- 
English as a baron of beef. Go, sceptic, 
to those that have been mentioned, to 
the Waterloo-road, or to any other 
place, where one of the parliamentary 
churches ranges its columns and shoots - 
up its steeple, and you will find that 
one unique and appropriate idea per- 
vades them all. The thing copied after 
h a watchman *s rattle — with the church 
for the cheeks and spring, and the 
steeple for the handle; and, if it were 
possible to conceive that the steeple 
could be taken hold of, and the church 
swung round it, how it would astound 
the ears of the wicked I Let us, there- 
fore, stick to the rattle — there is more 
in it than mere bricks and mortar: it is 
symbolic of that watchfulness which, 
whether it belongs to the clergy or not, 
certainly belongs to the church, and 
while we do this, let us build up and 
conceal Sir Christopher Wren. 

There are precedents: who that looks 
upon the front of Guildhall would dream 
that there is one vestige of the ancient 
symmetry within ! who that treads the 
dull corridors leading to St. Stephen's, 
or looks upon the dingy wainscot of that 
dull intellectual salt-box, would ever 
guess that there is a light and lovely 
structure hidden between the clumsy 
boards and the clumsier stone ! And 
who that admires the facade of the new 
court-rooms — even in the second edition 
— would dream that any thing like West- 
minster-hall was in the close vicinity? 
If such things are studiously hidden in 
such places, wherefore should one be 
compelled to stand upon the crowded 

tavements of Fleet-street, and get 
nocked by porters' burdens and butch- 
ers* trays, for the purpose of ogling the 
tower and spire of St. Bride's ? Build 
it up, say we, and let every thing bear- 
ing the name, or evincing the conquest 
of Sir Christopher Wren, be an Abttot. 

C&t JFlotww of literature. 

MArstA FOOTE/ 

(Concluded from page 99S.) 
Maria was a human creature ; she was 
young, engaging, and a public favorite. 
Everybody is not gifted like the Colonel. 
No doubt, he was fasting and praying, 
as an example to Maria. No doubt, this 
separation from his beloved was the 
true mortification of the lusts of this 
wicked world. No doubt, Berkeley 
Castle was a scene of moral restraint, or 
matchless chastity, — of angelic hymn- 
ing ! No doubt — never having in the 
vshele eearse of Ms beautiful tifs had 



his conscience tortured by the reeaessv 
bered seduction of an innocent — never 
having had any other creature, yo»*f • 
and trusting, and ' pregnant, and sor- 
rowful, disgraced and panged by his 
deserting her at the time she needed all 
his love, and all his tenderness, and all 
his watching ! No doubt, the innocence 
of his former life was so shocked at the 
consequence of Maria's wicked conduct, 
in overturning his unparalleled self-cosn- 
mand— his purity of mind was so reined 
and so acute, that one must excuse Atss. 
Only, superhuman as be was, and has 
ever been, in virtue and truth, a little 
more charity, the occasional companioa 
of morality and goodness, might have 
mingled in his perfection, without in- 

i'uring to any great extent the crystal 
>eauty of his flame ! Really, people of 
such heavenly spirit should — indeed they 
should — make some allowance for the 
flesh and frailty of us more mortal clay. 

With respect to what, it is said, 
" weighs heavily against Maria," — her 
calling Hayne, " dearest Hayne," it is 
easily accounted for. Hayne's generosi- 
ty, contrasted with the parsimony of 
Saint Berkeley, — his desire at once to 
marry her, in contrast again with the 
8aint*s procrastination, might have gone 
to thoroughly to her wounded spirit 
that she might really feel him as " near- 
est," especially as she was going to Uvs 
with him for ever. 

Maria has ever been the victim of her 
affections — her affections for and con- 
fidence in Saint Berkeley, — her affec- 
tion for her worthy parent; and the 
vacuum her heart felt at the Saint's 
treachery would naturally make her feel 
directly the want of an object to lean 
upon. However severely people may 
censure her for this, a knowledge of the 
female heart may account for it all. 

To those who are acquainted with the 
conduct of the old Gentleman for the 
last 80 years in Devonshire, the history 
of the pulmonary complaint, theMantoa 
gun, the six weeks at TixaJI, the mean- 
ness, the heart] ess ingratitude to Hayne, 
were exceedingly entertaining. There 
is scarcely a friend living, or a family 
dead, that he has not treated with the 
dirtiest selfishness, whatever were his 
obligations — spunging till he was in- 
sulted, lying till he was discovered, 
puffing till he was the butt of the town. 
The people of Plymouth can relate a 
thousand instances of this description. 

Berkeley's shrewdness soon saw that 
he should have no authority if such pa- 
rents were not kept at a distance, and 
be was right : but if he loved this ghi, 
why did he joot at once marry her and 
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take her from them ? The influence of 
a husband would soon hare corrected ell 
her insensibility to appearances when 
pernicious examples were removed. 

To conclude: there is great excuse 
and palliation for the conduct of this 
sweet woman. Brought up in such 
habits, it is now perhaps in her sorrow 
that the first perceires their folly. 

If the ladies of Plymouth had noticed 
her mother as they ought, and as they 
were bound to do, she would ha?c set 
her daughter a better example, and the 
father would perhaps have set a better 
one to his wife ; but undeservedly in- 
sulted by neglect, they all became reck- 
less of appearances ; and from this has 
■prune all the evils with which they have 
been lately orerwhelmed. 

Had they followed the advice of true 
friends years ago, Maria would now 
have been happy, honored, and a bless- 
ing to them all and to herself. She has 
had a nauseous draught, and has drunk 
it to the dregs ; but if it is considered 
soundly, it will cleanse her from all her 
follies, and bring out at last the real 
qualities of her heart and her under- 
standing. Maria is yet in the prime of 
life; and if society see her conducting 
herself with prudence and circumspec- 
tion, she may regain their good opinion, 
as she has their sympathy and sorrow, 
and may yet grace the hand of a man of 
fortune or talent, for in reality she is at 
t the core worthy of either. 

Her present condition should be a 
warning to all those whose first passion 
on entering life is adciration — admira- 
tion — admiration ! at any expence. Had 
this young creature been properly direct- 
ed, had she not been pushed into the 
arms of men of fortune for the sake of a 
conquest and a settlement, thus at once 
destroying the effect of her charms, and 
rendering every lover suspicious and on 
his guard, — how different would have 
been her situation ! But she is more to 
be sympathized with than censured; 
for where is the being who could resist 
from infancy such examples as she has 
had before her, or the detestable incul- 
cation that ♦* money is preferable to 
honour 7" 

On the whole, no one can wonder at 
Berkeley's desire to withdraw latterly; 
but had he married Maria at first, which 
as a man of honour he ought to have 
done, she would have been a blessing 
to him, and he would have been suffi- 
ciently influenced by her to have made 
them both happy — as this sweet insulted 
woman has ever deserved, and itill de- 
eerves, to be. * * * 



MARIA DARLINGTON. 

A SKETCH raOM MAL LIPS. 

Tea pen of Tne poet and the song of 
the minstrel have bad, from the wildest 
to the most refined ages, the praise of 
woman for their theme. In times of 
rude barbarism, we kuow she was ex- 
tolled as a creature superior to the com- 
mon offsprings of the earth,— she was 
linked with the flowers and the stars, 
and all that was most beautiful in na- 
ture. As the world revolted from fero- 
city into chivalry' and romance, the 
knight and the troubadour sang her 
praises, bent for her the oaken bow, 
and, to obtain her smiles, risked their 
lives, their honours, and their fame; 
and, whether in the gory field of death 
or the gay court of the tournament, her 
eyes were the beacon-lights of hope, 
her smiles were the brightest reward 
that the ambitious adventurer could as- 
pire to obtain. The days of uncultiva- 
ted nature are buried in the grave of 
oblivion; chivalry and romance have 
fled from the world, like the warm 
dream of a fevered brain ; yet, even in 
this age of formal institutions of socie- 
ty, where the force of nature is lost in 
the servile obedience of custom, over 
the muse of the poet and the harp of 
the minstrel woman yet holds her sove- 
reign sway. They call their wizard 
powers from the deep holds of their 
imagination, to render her a being more 
beautiful and enchanting than nature 
ever designed her; — they dwell upon 
her name as a talisman which has the 
effect of a waken ing all that is delightful 
within us; and, after exhausting every 
thing that is beautiful on earth in her 
praise, they clothe her with the attributes 
of heaven. 

But how has reality treated this fa- 
vorite, on whom fiction seems to have 
showered so lavishly her gifts? Does 
the world really recognize her a* its 
proudest ornament, as a thing superior 
to it, and in which it was made to de- 
light? No: in making her a theme for 
poets and songstesj^one would think 
mankind consideredfuey had done suffi- 
cient for that whioh they are told was 
sent as a balm for all the miserable dis* 
appointments and troubles of existence, 
and they regard her merely as a toy and 
a gewgaw during the hours of un- 
molested pleasure, or in the highest 
degree of their estimation, a medicine 
in the hour of woe for the " mind dis- 
eased.'* The soul of man does uot cliug 
to hers as one would imagine it would 
to a combination of purity and sweet* 
nes*,— voluatarilj, only when he has , 
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exhausted ail the excitements of bk fan- 
cy and imagination elsewhere; ouly 
when he has drained the bowl of volup- 
tuousness and sickened at its wormwood 
dregs — when he has blunted every sti- 
mulus that can prompt him to the 
gratification of any thing inferior, does 
he fly to that which is as superior to the 
hollow and heartless enjoyments of the 
tenses, as the star of the morning is to 
the false lights which lead the wander- 
ing traveller from hia home-leading 
path. 

The sorrows and vexations which 
are thrown over the path of a woman's 
pilgrimage through life,*— the advanta- 

fes that are taken of the weakness of 
er nature, — the indignities that mark 
her sensitive feeling, are more than 
sufficient to justify the wanderings of 
those who have fled from the path of 
propriety, who, not finding happiness 
where they have cheated themselves 
with the belief that it was never mis- 
sing — the home of domestic virtue, have 
withered away the finest fruits of the 
heart in the cold and perishing regions 
of vice. The finger of scorn points the 
way; and the world's voice effectually 
deters them from returning once more 
to the paths which, in the weakuess of 
a moment, they deviated from. The 
curse of our first parents seems already 
on their brow : like them, -they look to 
the Eden they have heedlessly lost, with 
the wretched consciousness that it is 
for ever. Yes, the world has adjudged 
that the first error of a woman's life is 
the warrant that consigns her to perpet- 
ual ignominy and reproach : for her the 
scalding tears of repentance,— the long- 
continued chastenings of remorse, can- 
not offer a respite; she is irrecoverably 
doomed to shame, recklessness, and 
-despair, and plunged headlong into that 
abyss of wretchedness over whose brink 
she was only hovering. No distinction 
is made between the victim of affection 
and the sensual creature of the appe- 
tites: she is mingled, unreservedly, 
with the sensual, the wanton, and the 
depraved, in tbedhme hell of living in- 
famy. Oh 1 thaT the being in whoso 
bosom the kindliest affections of our na- 
ture have taken up their home, should 
be the mark where the arrow of treach- 
ery should ever be pointing ; that the 
heart whieh posses scth the best trea- 
sure of our nature, should be the first to 
be sacked and desolated; or that the 
milk of human kindness, with which it 
overflows, should be turned, by the 
bitterness of misplaced confidence, to 
the call of misanthropy. Should there 
not be something mora than compassion 



excited for the woman who*, tried is 
every vulnerable part of her being, re- 
sisted the siege till the pangs of inex- 
pressible passions, warring with the 
delicate energies of her soul, — till, as it 
were, her own feelings came in array a* 
gainst her,— and not till after every 
temptation, artifice, and deceit, that 
the selfishness or perverted talent of her 
antagonist could suggest to win her to 
destruction, was exercised against her t 
if she should in a moment, under the 
influence of strong faith, unlimited con- 
fidence, and ungovernable a&ctioas, 
resign herself to the fabled superiority 
of man, and find herself cheated and 
abandoned, consigned to the ruthless 
contempt of the world, and by the very 
being' to whom she looks for support and 
protection. She is stung by the snake 
she nestled in her bosom, and the blow 
of vengeance is given by the very hand 
which she pressed in the full devoted- 
ness of unquenchable love. Yet, how 
does this rigid dictator, who punishes 
so indignantly the effects of feminine 
weakueas, regard the cause? What 
distinction does the world aHow between 
the seducer and the seduced 1 The one, 
a cool, smiling, calculating hypocrite, 
sent on the world like a withering blight, 
to blast and perish all that is fair aad 
beautiful within it ; the other a fond, 
confiding, but yet a human being, sad, 
jas such, cursed with all the weakness 
of humanity. Does society, tbat sends 
forth such irrevocable anathemas os the 
head of the fallen lamb, visit the wolf 
with its vengeance 1 No: the victim 
of crime receives the punishment of the 
inOicter, — the one is shut out from soci- 
ety as a being that would disgrace it, 
while the cold-blooded seducer is recei- 
ved within it without a single mark of 
shame being affixed on his brow, as 
welcome, as acceptable, as before the 
commission of his execrable act. 

The sympathy of the world has been 
frequently awakened, and many awful 
lessons given of its frigid doctrines, by 
innumerable objects of compassion; but 
never more forcibly than in the recent 
unfortunate instance of Maria Darling- 
ton, the judgment of whom, from the 
lips of society, is as yet impending over 
her. It was the accumulation of mis- 
fortunes that have settled over the un- 
happy girl's head, that excited the au- 
thor to dwell on them : he would gladly 
have resigned it to one more competent, 
with the firm conviction that her ietlow- 
coantrywomen will reflect on the many 
excitements and temptations that have 
led this unfortunate lady from that cir- 
cle which lbs herself once adorned, ere 
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they, by their condemnation, prevent 
her effectually being a member of that 
society the in some degree forfeited ; but 
which she has now an opportunity of a- 
gain entering. In doing to, he is influ- 
enced by no other than a compassionate 
Motive; unknown equally to the lady as 
to the world, he can only consider her 
as an unfortunate woman, and, as such, 
deserving his and every one's commiser- 
ation. 

The circumstances which clouded 
Maria's first entrance into life would be 
sufficient, in the eyes of a benevolent 
being, to exonerate her from the charge 
of wilful per? era ion from honorable 
principles. The offspring of parents in 
whose eyes the acquirement of wealth, 
as the means of obtaining the luxuries 
of Kfe, was predominant to that praise- 
worthy and upright sentiment which 
(in truth only exalt one man above hit 
fellows, — with a father whose course 
of life had not secured the good opinion 
4 of the world, — with a mother who, in 
consequence of her unfortunate marri- 
i age, had been too reckless of her sub- 
I sequent reputation,— it cannot be said 
that Maria erred from a good example. 
I( in the dawn of her years, when oer 
bosom was first susceptible to the im- 
pression of good and bad principles, she 
saw not encouragement from a virtuous 
course, more than ordinary credit is due 
to her for avoiding a contrary one, and 
preserving a spotless reputation and ir- 
reproachable character, which she did 
for the principal part of her life; till 
her unfortunate intimacy with the indi- 
vidual, the principal cause of her sub« 
sequent unhappiness . The character of 
this, person is unfortunately too well 
known to the world tpreqnire a descrip- 
tion. The patron of prize-fighters, the 
encourager of every degrading sport that 
tends to brutalize and degenerate the 
mind, he still possessed, either from 
nature or fortune, sufficient recommen- 
dations for the success of more refined 
amusements; — the theatre, the ball- 
room, — in short, in every sphere, high 
or low, in which pleasure reigned su- 
preme, he was the living spirit. The 
profession which either necessity or in- 
clination had compelled Maria to adopt 
threw her frequently into his socie- 
ty. From the bad example which 
had misled her at her home, where 
dissipation and splendor were greedily 
sought after, and the milder and more 
endearing qualities of her nature neglect- 
ed and despised, Maria was too sensi- 
ble of the admiration that he, in concord 
withjaJhtsjtaiMi others, lavished on hot, 
concealing the baseness of his purpose 



under the most snored of pittas. 
Why was she wrong in listening to hi in ? 
It was not the mere selfish desire of ag- 
grandizing means which would procure 
her the possession of those luxuries she 
unfortunately had a zest for : he was 
the choice of her breast; and constancy 
to him, wheu stung by his meanness and 
neglect, is the best proof that her affec- 
tion was disinterested. Did ever pity 
weep for a more deserving object ? Ex- 
posed, by her situation as a public cha- 
racter, to every opportunity and tempta- 
tion that could possibly weau her young 
heart from those principles of honour 
and virtue she cherisbod so fondly, — 
restless for the enjoyment of distinctions 
which Fortune had placed out of hex 
reach, she is met by one who promises 
to realize the wildest dreams of her 
hopes. Under the most sacred of pro- 
mises, he takes advantage of the confi- 
dence she unreservedly places in him ; 
and she is left to the mercy of a mis- 
judging world, and to those whose ertVy 
the superiority of her talents and her 
personal charms have awakened. Yet 
now does this truly erroneous, yet still 
amiable woman act towards the man 
who has showered on her head this 
dreadful visitation Of deceit and cm. 
ehy? Does she forsake him? Does 
the think, because the first step is 
taken on the road of vice, that the paths 
of virtue are to be abandoned for ever? 
No: malicious as her enemies were, 
indefatigable as they shewed themselves 
in raking up every past action of her 
life, not a shadow could they produce, 
at a time when, above all others, i{ 
would most have needed them— saving 
her unfortunate connection with the 
man who first betrayed her, that could 
in any way injure her otherwise uu- 
blameable reputation. 

The veil or deception does not long 
blind ber sight : she soon finds, to her 
bitter disappointment, that the bosom 
in which sue treasured up all her hope 
and confidence, she ought most to have 
avoided ; that the being for whom she 
has sacrificed the good opinion of the 
world is the last iu it to restore her to 
|ts estimation, • 

peceived, insulted, and despised, 
from the very quarter where she looked 
for truth and protection, sh* receives un 
offer which promises to restere her to 
that station in society she has so unfor- 
tunately reKoquithcd* in the appearance 
of a suitor of fortune, family, and rank. 
How does she act ? Though her own 
bosom has been made the rar£et 'for the 
arrow* of deceit, she pro?** herself in* 
capable of showing it to another, |u 
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the praiseworthy hope of beiog restored 
once more to those whose estimation 
•he has forfeited, she relinquishes every 
hope of an alliance more honorable, and 
with an object she cannot help still re- 
garding more dear : Ler expectations 
are wrought to the highest ; she places 
every thing on them, and she finds her 
speculation rotten. She is on<*e more 
deluded; has become once more the 
•port of the heartless and depraved. Her 
country, indeed, expresses satisfaction 
at her conduct, by awarding her a pecu- 
niary compensation, which, had shebeen 
otherwise than what she is represen- 
ted to be, it would not hare done ; and 
it only now remains for her fellow-coun- 
trywomen to regard her in the same 
light as if the man who had pledged his 
faith to her had fulfilled it : let not the 



+he!Editor is deeply impressed with 
t)iis truth, and deems it both necessary 
and becoming for a writer to seek the 
favorabe opinion of his readers in the 
outset, to present himself in such a way 
as to secure at least a patient, if not an 
attentive auditory, to say something at 
the first meeting ofhis friends of promise 
and of hope. The Editor, however,- 
considers that to occupy any considera- 
ble portion of a short paper in what 
Johnson terms, "The vain expedients 
of softening censure by apology, or 
rousing attention by abruptness," would 



Sunishment be infiicted on the victim of * e n0 * ^ oul «>f place, but destructive 
uplicity: on those who have disap- of the very end he so seriously and un- 
pointed her, and deceived her, it should a> ecte(Uf deiire|| |o obtain 



fall w ithout reserve. The breach of 
promise of that sacred engagement, un- 
der any circumstances, must be wound- 
ing and mortifying in the highest degree 
to a woman of the slightest sensibility ; 
but when it falls on the head of a poor 
unfortunate being, who has lamentably' 
lost the good opinion of the world, and 
has, through that means, an opportunity' 
of regaining it, the disappointment must 
be, beyond measure, rankling and se- 
vere : it is like depriving the shipwreck- 
ed mariner of the last remaining plank 
which he has clung to, just as he has 
reached the shore, and sending him once 
more adrift on the co'd and pitiless 
ocean.— Smiles and Tears, just pub- 
lished. 



THE PORTFOLIO- 

THE CONVERZATIONE 

OP THE SUITOR. 
No f 2. 

CfistfTBAriBLD, whqse consummate 
knowledge of mankjA will never be 
disputed, observes, that the world in- 
variably form their opinion of a man by 
His first address. If this be pleasing, 
they are disposed to think favorably Of 
his pretensions ; if rude, abrupt, doubt- 
ful, or in any way unpleasing, they 
form a corresponding opinion of his con* 
duet as to the objects ofhis undertaking. 



Immediately connected with the ori- 
gin and establishment of the cheap peri- 
odical press, the Editor has its prosper- 
ity and public estimation seriously at 
heart; and, although at present little 
connected with its progress, he watches 
and regards it always with anxiety, and 
not unfreoueatly with the painful feel- 
ings of disappointed hope. He speaks 
thus of the periodical press, but in the 
way of pledge that the little nook he oc- 
cupies i n ft s hai| be wori Mtg fiu^. 
and with this, his bow of address, he 
proceeds. 

Jt will conduce to the ease of the 
resder, and to the general perspicuity 
of the paper, to observe that such arti- 
cles or passages as have no signature 
are written by the Editor himself. This 
will in general appear also from the 
manner, chiefly with respect to the first 
person singular. The first person plu- 
ral will probably be usedouly in such 
occasional sentences as refer to the Edi- 
tor and the Reader in the joint consider- 
ation of any subject. The royal pro- 
noun we will never be used in the same 
manner adopted by anonymous writers 
to denote the concealed individual. 



ACCOUNT OF THE ORIGINAL PHANTASMAGORIA. ««' 



II was my intention to have givso in 
the present paper a •Vetch of a little 
imaginary circle of friends, young and 
old, whom I should hare treated as the 
dramatis persons of the piece, and 
through whom, and by whom, all its 
business will be conducted. A certain 
circle of real and substantial persona- 
ges have, however, set forth their young 
wants and wishes in a strong petition 
to **, and hare prayed in most loyal 
tends, that, in consideration of the pro- 
sent inclement, and (according to im- 
memorial usage) rery merry-making 
season, we would, at least for one 
number, forego such our intentions, 
and would graciously please to fulfil the 
promises held out and made in a certain 
proclamation (see Prospectus,) issued 
under authority, when they were very 
little boys. Supported (and as we 
shrewdly suspect instigated) by cer- 
tain influence which such young rebels 
can always secure, and which is found 
to prevail in every well regulated court, 
they have prevailed. That the reader 
may judge for himself of the propriety 
of our condescension to the humble re- 
quest of these petitioners, let him pe- 
ruse the subjoined public promise, 
which the rogues had somehow or other 
procured, (for it was issued many years 
ago,) and inserted it in their petition, 
and I have little doubt but he will, as 
I did, wonder that the subject should 
ever have been so long laid on the shelf. 
Here is the document: — 

44 Preparing for the press aDescriptive 
Essay on the Instrument vulgarly termed 
the Magic Lantern, with plates and 
wood cuts, which will contain complete 
instructions for the more perfect man- 
agement and the more extensive and ra- 
tional use of this most curious instru- 
ment in its present improved state; and 
an account of the various instruments and 
contrivances for exhibiting optical de- 
ceptions ; a description of various sim- 
ple and amusing combinations to be 
made with the Magic Lantern, and dis- 
tinct instructions for the choice and 



DE8CRIPTIYK ACCOUNT OP THH OEIOI- 

NAL PHASTARMAOOBIA OP 

miLirSTHAL. 

Tub most striking and happy appli- 
cation of the Msgic Lantern was made 
in the winter of 1801 by M. Philips- 
thai, an ingenious Frenchman.. The. 
novelty consisted in placing the lantern 
on the opposite side of the screen which 
receives the images, instead of on the 
same side as the spectator, in the old 
manner, and suffering no light to ap- 
pear but what passes through, and 
tends to form those images ; the sliders 
were therefore perfectly opake, except 
that portion upon which the transparent 
figures are drawn, and the exhibition 
is thus conducted. 

All the lights of the small theatre of 
exhibition were removed, except one 
hanging lamp, which could be drawn 
up so that its flame should be perfectly 
enveloped in a cylindrical chimney or 
opake shade. In this gloomy and wa- 
vering light, the curtain was drawn up, 
and presented to the spectator a cave or , 
place exhibiting skeletons, and other 
figures of terror, in relief, and painted 
on the sides or walls. After a snort in- 
terval the lamp was drawn up, and the 
audience were in total darkness, suc- 
ceeded by thunder and lightning ; which 
last appearance was formed by the ma- 
gic lantern upon a thin cloth or screen, 
let down after the disappearance of the 
light, and consequently unknown to 
most of the spectators. These appear- 
ances were followed by figures of de- 
parted men, ghosts, skeletons, trans- 
mutations, &c. produced on the screen 
by the magic lantern on the other side, 
and moving their eyes, mouth, &c. by 
a well-known contrivance of two or 
more sliders. The transformations were 
effected by moving the adjusting tube of 
the lantern out of the focus; and chang- 
ing the slider at the moment of the con- 
fused appearance. 

It must be again remarked, that these 
figures appear without any surrounding 
circle or illumination, and that the 



management of the colours, &e. need in 8 p €C tators, having no previous view or 

painting the slides, which enables per- kn 0W j e dge of the screen, nor any viai- 

sons who can draw in water colours, to D i eO0 j e ctof comparison, are each left 

paint very superior slides themtelvee i iQ i mtt ghie the distance according to 

directions for fitting up portable tbea- ^^ ^p^tit e fancy. After a very 

tres of optical amusement at a small ex- ^^ t j me f exbibitiog the first figure, 

pense, dissertations on the probability it WM ^^ ^ extract gradually in all 

of optical deceptions having been used j tg 4i m<os | ns, until it became extreme- 

dunng the dark ages to overawe the lf 9m ^ ^ then vanished. This ef- 



jgnorant, and the eligibility of now < 
ploying the same means to promote and 
simplify the objects of general eduea* 
fion." 



feet, aa may easily be imagined, is pro- 
duced by bringing the lantern nearer 
and nearer the screen, taking care at 
the same time to preserve the distinct- 
ness, and at last closing the aperture 
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altogether : and the process being (ex- 
cept as to brightness; exactly the same 
as happens when risible objects become 
more remote, the mind is irresistibly led 
to consider the figures as if they were 
receding to an immense distance. 

Previous to our description of the 
whole of this remarkable exhibition, 



it will be needful for us to explain with 
reference to a figure, the arrangement 
and actual construction of the appara-' 
tus and machinery. 

The lantern with which Philipslhal 
exhibited was of the construction de- 
picted in the upper figure of the an- 
nexed cut ; 




in which A A fa a tin case or box, with 
a close fitting door at its back, and a 
high chimney B to convey off the smoke 
and heat from an argand lamp C. D is 
a lens of four inches diameter, and piano 
convex, of eight inches focal length, be- 
tween which and the lamp is placed the 
painting to be exhibited. A long tube 
fe (say of 18 inches,) proceeds from the 
large lens, and a smaller lens F of a- 
bout two inches in diameter, and seven 
inches focal length, is fixed in a short 
cylindrical frame G, which is covered on 
its fiat and circular edge with doth, and 
it moved or adjusted bad and forwards 
in the tube E by a rack H, as the figure 
is required to be produced larger or 
smaller* 

(To b* ctnttmicdj 



CHRONOLOGY FOB THE YEAR 

168*. 

MARCH. 

1. Ma. AsxaomoMBiB complains in 
the House of Common* of the conduct 
of the Lord Chancellor, for having no- 
ticed in open Court what had passed in 
the House* and for JUaviug declared a 
statement, of Mr. •Abercrombie's re- 
specting the Court of Chancery to be a* 
utter falsehood. The House refuse to 
interfere* » 

9. Lord Byron sells his valuable 
Manor of Rochdale, in Lancashire, at 
a very low sum, supposed to be 31,0001., 
in order to apply the produce to the as- 
sistance of the Greeks. 

8» The House of Commons corns to 
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c\ reaoliition that tjie duties and draw- 
backs on the exportation of silk shall 
cease on the. 25th of this mouth, and 
that in July, 1820, the importation of 
foreign siiks shall be allowed on the 
payment of 30 per cent. duty. The silk 
weavers surround the Houxo of Com- 
mon* in great numbers, and present a 
petition by Mr. Burton, inscribed on 
crimson silk, against the proposed al- 
teration of the laws. 

10. The niece of LordBathurxt, while 
taking a ride on horseback by the banks 
of the Tiber at Rome, is suddenly 
thrown into the river by the fall of her 
horse, and drowned. 

11. The officers of the 10th hussars 
ridiculed in a new Comedy brought out 
at Covent-garden Theatre, called, 
" Pride shall have a Fall." 

12. The Dey of Algiers, intimidated 
by the declaration of war on the part of 
England, surrenders all the Spanish 
prisoners he had lately taken. 

15. The Marquis of Lansdown mores, 
in the House of Lords, that an Address 
be presented to. the King, praying him 
to acknowledge the independence of the 
Spanish South American colonies. Lord 
Liverpool moves, as an amendment, 
that the House is satisfied with the mea- 
sures already adopted. The amend- 
ment is agreed to. 

— The House of Commons refuse to 
abolish flogging in the army. 

16. Mr. Canning obtains leave to 
bring in a Bill to render more effectual 
the Laws against Slave-trading, by 
gradually effecting the freedom of the 
blacks in the West Indies. 

17. Mr. Hobhouse presents a petition 
to the House of Commons from Mr. 
Worgman, a jeweller, praying that No- 
blemen may be allowed to exercise their 
influence at elections openly, and that 
the proprietors of close boroughs may 
send their nominees to the House with- 
out the trouble of an election. 

19. At Cordova the Exaltados suc- 
ceed in murdering ten persons, in pur- 
suance of a plot to assassinate all the 
Constitutionalists on this day, being the 
feast of St. Joseph. 

20. One of the sons of Mr. Hender- 
son, Consul-General at Colombia, de- 
stroyed by an alligator, whilst bathing 
in the river Magdalena. 

21. Captain Sir George Ralph Col- 
lier, in a state of mental derangement, 
occasioned by some severe reflections 
on his conduct in " James's History of 
the late Naval War," puts a period to 
his existence by cutting bis throat with 
a razor. 

— Dreadful firt in the Arsenal Bar- 



racks at Cairo, which destroyed 0000 
men, several powder magazines, a field 
of artillery, and an immense quantity of 
ammunition, which had been prepared 
for an expedition against the Greeks. 

22. The collection of pictures of the 
hUe John Juiius Angerstein, Esq., 38 
in number, purchased by Government 
at' the sum of 57,0001. as the commence- 
ment of a national gallery. Sir George 
Beaumont liberally gives his pictures 
to the public for the same. purpose. 

— A company formed at St. Peters- 
burgh under the auspices of the Em- 
peror of Russia, to unite the Black Sea 
to the Bsltic, by canals from the Dnie- 
per and Niemen. 

(To be continued in our next.) 

LETTERS OF TATE WILKINSON 
TO MATHEWS, THE COMEDIAN. 
■ Thbub are kings who have never 
been crowned; and such, in his way, 
was honest Tate Wilkinson — the most 
morose of managerial monarchs. His 
person and manner are as familiar to 
the town by Mr. Mathews's personifica- 
tion of them in his " youthful days," as 
If they had not passed away. We shall* 
therefore, add to the interest and curio* 
sity of the picture by connecting it with 
one or two of his youthful despatches— 
and, the rather as they refer to the 
" youthful days** of other persons, about 
whom the town is, in the present day, 
•till more interested. It will be seen by 
the following that there is no such thing 
as mounting the ladder of distinction 
without treading the lowermost steps 
of it, however soiled they may be. We 
here see the most successful actor of the 
day, at the beck and call of a man wh6 
now only lives in his personification of 
him. The address will remind the rea- 
der of what Mathews relates — that 
Tate ever called a person twice by the 
same name. 

To Mr. Maddux, or Mathews, Theatre, 
Carmarthen. 

Hull, Feb. 10, 98. 
Sir — As a man in the mountains, and 
not known on change, added to your ex- 
press desire of being here, convinces 
me you have misunderstood my meaning 
for engaging you in June next — I shall 
want a comedian that can strike the 
audience well, as to say, " this will do,'* 
and then advance your situation. And 
as to coming out in a first situation, and 
the business you wrote for, no such 
thing can be complied with. Mr. Emery 
u in full possession of fame and cha- 
racters— so suit your convenience as to 
staying away. If you are with me at 
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York, 22i July, or Aug. 18, it will do. 
Mr. Emery will nut quit me till the 
London theatre open* — therefore you 
can only play occasionally — but you will 
hare full scope untill the end of Octo- 
ber, and then I can judge of continu- 
ance or rattling term*, according to your 
desert and success — for a good come- 
dian only will do if I can get him. 
Your, &c. 
Tate Wilkinson. 

Dear Sir — I am truly pleased at your 
success, and think it a feather in the 
York company — but you write to me as 
if I was in a recoverable state — in- 
stead of that, ( to write) this is a vio- 
lent fatigue. I had near 901. monday 
night at Leeds — but I am not equal to 
be pleased, or to eat any thing. I am 
worse than ever. Your letter is now 
before me. I cannot get through it, yet 
you write to me -as if I was as gay as 
yourself. I want to see no July Richards 
or Octaviane — not but you may tell Mr. 
Ellin ion if he can come on the 7th Sun* 
day in Trinity I shall be glad to see him. 
Tell him to write by return. Ue can 
play on Monday in London — monday, 
Aug. 12. 1 have no strength or time for 
compliments. Wishing you good health 
Yours in great pain. 
Tat* Wilkinson. 

P. 8. This, is a great fatigue and pain 
tome. 
To Mr. Mathews. 



ftpiiit of $e 0Baaa}iiif0. 

LIFE OP GENERAL MINA. 

This brave patriot has at length con- 
sented to gratify the wishes of his 
friends by a brief history of his life, or 
father of his campaigns, for his private 
annals are mingled up and c nronkled in 
those of bis unhappy counjLry. What- 
ever of prejudice attached to bis name 
will now be fully removed by this pub- 
lication ; and if the character of Mina 
once attracted notice by his chivalrous 
devotion to Spain, in her da>s of tribu- 
lation, the interest vtill, for the same 
reason, be tenfold increased. The diffi- 
culties with which he had to encounter, 
in his career of glory, are plainly and 
modestly told. He was the son of an 
bonest farmer of Idozin, in the pro- 
vince of Navarre, and until his 80th 
year devoted himself to the labours of 
husbandry. His patriotism was first 
excited by " the treacherous invasion of 
Spain by Napoleon in 1808; and, anx- 
ious to serve his country, he abandoned 
his native village in 1809, and enlisted 
as a private soldier. By hit bravery 



and good conduct in irregular sttr- 
mishiug, he soon rose to the situation 
of commander-in-chief of the Guerilla 
of Navarre. His services were so> 
agreeable to the Regency, which go* 
verned ilie kingdom during the captivity 
of Ferdinand, that they heaped military 
honours upon him, the bare enumeration? 
of wbirh occupies two pages of the 
work. This patronage was not be- 
stowed in vain. Mina became the chief 
actor in every warlike effort which the 
Spanish army made, while we acted a* 
their auxiliaries ; and though his troop* 
were ill-provided with necessary equip- 
ments — though military stores could not 
be obtained, except by breve manu cap- 
tures from the enemy ; and even defec- 
tion was sown in his camp, he still main- 
tained hi** ground; and to his effective 
aid in distracting the forces of the 
French, oar successes at Yittoria and 
Pampeluna may be greatly attributed. 
He kept his authority and command till 
the return of Ferdinand, when despo- 
tism and fanaticism having arrayed 
themselves against Constitutional liber- 
ty, he was obliged to exile himself in 
France. This finished his " Campaign) 
of Independence." After spending six 
years under Buonaparte and the Bour- 
bons, he arrived in Spain, and was al- 
most immediately afterwards invested 
with a command in chief. The exer- 
tions in the " Campaign of Liberty** 
did hot sully the laurels which he bad 
already gained. He was ever to be 
found firm at his post — the same brave 
patriot — the same intrepid soldier who* 
rose superior to the obstacles which 
were thrown in his path, and to the evil 
machinations of his enemies. But the 
irruption of the Freneh — coming like a 
torrent from the Pyrenees to destroy 
every vestige of national independence, 
completely paralysed the band of Mina. 
Stretched on the sick-bed — without 
troops — without resources — surrounded 
by spies and traitors, he languished for 
some time in Spain, vainly expecting a 
re-action in the minds of his degraded 
countrymen. 

"At last,*' says he, p. 101, " when 
the Constitutional Government was dis- 
solved, with the Cortes ; the Ring re- 
stored to absolute newer; and when the 
enemy's army, reinforced by the 5th 
corps, under the command of Marshal 
Lauristou, was threatening a formid- 
able siege to the only places in Catahina 
which continued to defend themselves, 
Barcelona, Tarragona* and H*$t*l- 
rich ; what was to he done 1 To pro- 
long the defence of them was next to 
impossible ; hope there was aene ; ano\ 
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to bury ourselves iu tbeir ruins was ab- ' 
•olutely useless. These strong and 
afflicting motives obliged me to eon- . 
elude with Marshal Moncey, for the oc- - 
cupatioo of those three places, the treaty 
of the 1st of November, 1829." . 

Mina now appears before us as the 
Tictim of a cruel and despicable tyrant - 
— as one of the noblest spirit* whom . 
the convulsions of Spain called into a 
new existence. Many of hie companions 
in arms, whose bosom throbbed with 
emotions as high and as pure, now sleep 
in a lowly and un honoured grave : yet 
their memory will still be cherished by 
those who cao sympathize with patrio- 
tism, in whatever statiou of life it may 
be educed. Revolution does not merely • 
chafe the surface of society into bil- . 
lows ; it descends into its deep and hid- - 
den recesses. Every link in the nation- 
al chain, from the monarch to the 
serf, experiences its influence ; and that 
taleut and enterprise whieh yawned 
over the plough, the loom, or the anvil, 
are now straugely impelled into a more 
extended sphere. The great prises iu 
the lottery of life are now brought with- 
in the compass of every one ; rank is 
stripped of its homage and respect— 
and the naked strength of individual 
character triumphs over the artificial re- 
straints which law and custom impose. 
It is true, that, when the great barriers 
of the government are gained, the col- 
lision of unrestrained passion— of un- 
bridled ambition, and unrecti tied enthu- - 
siasm,deLuge the country with the blood 
of civil strife ; but after the scum has 
boiled over, and the pecculant humors, 
are extracted, enough of the pure spirit 
remains, to infuse additional strength - 
and energy into the national character. 
Jf governments were never chastened, 
by revolution, much of the latent power 
of the country would be lost, and the 
great germs of regeneration would lie 
concealed in the very depths of society, 
would become corrupt and rotten. Du- 
ring the struggles in France, what an 
array of talent was mustered by classes 
of society, whose natural rights pre- 
viously were trod and trampled upon 1 
Who could have thought that men, 
whose fathers were treated like brutes, 
and goaded to their 'toils by the whip, 
could all at ouce assume that intensity 
of feeling, and those high and lofty pur- 
poses, which befit those who are nurtured 
in the lap of a free and civilized com- 
munity ! Had France not been roclfed 
to her lowest foundation, we would not 
have heard of the Marats, the Daotous, 
and the Dumouriers, who successively 
guided the public pulse ; and, by a pa- 



rity of principle, La Fayette, Mirabeau, 
Condorcet, and others of as high birth, 
who rallied round the republican stand- 
ard, would, in other circumstances, 
Lave allowed the vessel of the state to 
be fixed iu the fetid bed of corruption. 
In England, the events which preceded 
the dynasty of Cromwell called forth 
new and unusual characters into the 
arena of active existence : man, in the 
most retired walks of live, felt the 
strong impulse of the times; and they 
who dreamt only of passing their days in 
the drowsy round of animal existence, 
suddenly became the arbiters of their 
country 's fate. In truth,revolution, (how- 
ever many the evils and disasters in its 
train) comes as a seasonable relief to 
states which have grown old iu abuses, 
and have 1 fallen into u the sear and yel- 
low leaf;" and while it brings the an- 
tipodes of society together, it reads- a 
memorable and impressive lesson to 
that ambition which exalts itself on the 
necks of a thralled and enslaved popu- 
lation. 

But, however clear these principles 
may seem to the candid euquirer — nay, 
to all who are interested in the growth 
of enlightened freedom, they are neces- 
sarily the objects of execration by legi- 
timate governments. When the tempest 
of revolution has burst forth, and is fast 
overwhelming every regal attribute, 
monarehs think it wise to stoop to its 
fury, and to hold out the olive-branch of 
peace and concession to their infuriated 
subjects. But when the atmosphere 
has lost Its fiery hues, and when the 
flushing verdure of tranquillity begins to 
re-appear, then do they shrink back 
from prom ses, and strive, by every 
. effort, to efface the memory of the recent 
convulsions. When Ferdinand was 
tiironedhanew in Spaih^ the first act of 
bis reign was to revive those dark and 
terrific factions, which, under the pre- 
text of restoring bis government, had 
spread themselves over the country ; and 
to mark out to his royal solicitude those 
characters who bad been outlawed by 
the letter of the Constitution. France 
has followed this example. The Cham- 
ber of the Peers are now occupied with 
Villele's proposition for remunerating 
the noblesse who flocked to this coun- 
try during the revolution. One natu- 
rally asks, why they alone, if the princi- 
ple must be acted upon, should be sin- 
gled out among the many victims of the 
riot and intoxication of the people. 
These emigrants— cemeuted to the an- 
cient regime by the most powerful ties 
— were the first to abandon the siukfog 
fortunes of their master. They did not 
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rally round his banner, even when the 
, continental potentates had leagued for 
hi* liberation — they made no diversions 
in the country, or in foreign parti, ex- 
cept the rash and ill- concerted move- 
ments in La Vendue ; — they consulted 
their persona] safety by flight, at the 
expense of their honour; and were con- 
tent to receive the pensions of England, 
while the Mood of the infatuated Louie 
stained the guillotine. Admitting that 
they were sufferers by the revolution, 
the folly of this measure is more appar- 
ent. All ranks and classes of people in 
France drunk as bitter (if not a bitterer) 
cup of misery. The hopes of the bum- 
ble cottar, and of the wealthy husband- 
man — the coffers and speculations of the 
merchant — the schemes of the philoso- 
phers—the tenderest relations of domes- 
tic life — all sunk under the tide of blood 
which oozed from the poies of the state. 
Indemnify the widow for the loss of 
her husband — the orphans for the 
murder of their parents— give bread 
to the poor and comfort to the wretch- 
ed — then may the claims of the noblesse 
be entitled to a hearing. But to fatten 
up the remains of this profligate and 
idiot race, and to turn a deaf ear to the 
complaints of the lower classes, is to 
tear open those wide wounds which the 
course of events has . tried to heal, and 
to reeal those odious distinctions which 
the Revolution leveled to the dust. Let 
Prance be upon her guard : a few more 
such measures will infallibly excite dis- 
content and dissatisfaction; and the 
Are once re-lit, the prophecy of Mirabeau 
will be realised — toat a Bourbon prince 
is ever destined to sleep on a volcano* 

TOE ILLU8TRIOU8 DEFUNCT.* 

«« Nought bnt s blank remains, a dead void 

space, 
A step of life that promlsM sack a race."-- 
Bbydbn. 
NaroLBOM baa now-sent us back from 
the grave sufficient echoes of his living 
renown: the twilight of posthumous 
fame has lingered long enough over the 
spot where tie sun of his glory set, and 
Lis name must at leugth repose in the 
silence, if not in the darkness of night. 

• ( Since writing this article, w* have been 
Informed ibat rue object of our funeral-ora- 
tion ts tioidiflnltlvel) aratf, but only moribund. 
So much the better ; we shall have an oppor- 
tunity of grsntinf the request made to Walter 
by one of tbe children In the wood, and " kill 
biiii two times.'* The Abbe de Vertot having 
a Hletc to w rite, and not receiving the materials 
In time, composed tbe whole from Ms inven- 
tion i shortly after its completion, tbe expect- 
ed documents arrived, when be threw them 
aMtlr, exclaiuiint — •• You are of no use to me 
Sow; I4ave carried the tows." 



In this busy and evanescent scene, other 
spirits of tbe age are rapidly snatched 
away, claiming onr undivided sympa- 
thies and regrets, until in turn they 
yield to some newer and more absorbing 
grief. Another name is now added to 
the list of the mighty departed, a name 
whose influence upon the hopes and 
fears, the fates and fortunes of our 
countrymen, has rivalled, and perhaps 
eclipsed that of the defunct " child and 
champion of Jacobinism,** while it is 
associated with all the sanctions of 
legitimate government, all the sacred 
authorities of social order and our most 
holy religion. We speak of one, indeed, 
under whose warrant heavy and inces- 
sant contributions were imposed upon 
our fellow-citizens, but who enacted 
nothing without tbe signet and the sign 
manual of most devout Chancellors of the 
Exchequer. Not to dally longer with 
the sympathies of our readers, we think 
it right to premonish them that we are 
composing an epicedium upon no less 
distinguished a personage than the Lot- 
tery, whose last breath, after many 
penultimate puffs, has been sobbed forth 
by sorrowing contractors, as if the world 
itself were about to be converted into a 
blank. There is a fashion of eulogy, as 
well as of vituperation; and though the 
Lottery stood for some time in the latter 
predicament, we hesitate not to assert 
that " multitille bonufiebitis occiditr 
Never have we joined in the senseless 
clamour which condemned the only tax 
whereto we became voluntary contribu- 
tors, the only resource which gave tbe 
stimulus without the danger or infatua- 
tion of gambling, the only alembic 
which in these plodding days sublimised 
our imaginations, and filled them with 
more delicious dreams than ever flitted 
athwart the sensorium of Atnaschar. 

Never can tbe writer forget when, as 
a child, he was hoisted upon a servant's 
shoulder tn Guildhall, and looked down 
upon the installed and solemnpomp of 
the then drawing Lottery. Tiie two 
awful cabinets of iron, upon whose 
massy and mysterious portals the royal 
initials were gorgeously emblazoned, as 
if after having deposited the unfulfilled 
prophecies within, the King himself had 
turned the lock and still retained the key 
in his pocket ;-=*he blue-coat boy, with 
his naked arm, first converting the in- 
visible wheel, and then diving into the 
dark recess for a ticket * — the grave and 
reverend faces of the commissioners 
eyeing the announced number; — the 
anxious countenancesof the surrounding 
populace, while the giant figures of 
(To bt concluded in our nisei.) 
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$e$anic0' ftKctcftnt) Domwtfc 
®uiue. 

DOMESTIC ECONOMY* 
In obedience to the commands of 
several amiable bouse wit es, the Editor 
has here inserted their invitation to ra- 
tional economy, and recommends to bit 
readers the following maxims : 

" Nsorisbment is the main end of eating/* 
cad 
*' A hearty welcome is the best saoce." 
We can only anticipate the futmre by 
concluding vrhat is probable from what 
is past. Only those who hare properly 
performed the first duty of life, can we 
reasonably presume wUl fulfil the se- 
cond— 

m Dutiful oaof liters make beautiful wives." 
Only those who hare been dutiful sons 
and daughters, and loving brothers and 
sisters, can we naturally hope will be 
faithful and affectionate husbands and 
wives, or perform the third, of being 
provident lathers and fond mothers— or 
the fourth, and prove firm friends, and 
improving companions : — 

" What can we reason hat from what we 
know I" 

Only among kindred minds who have 
given these sureties, the only real sure- 
ties, of their worthiness, — will the vir- 
tuous seek society, ot the wise hope to 
find friends. 

To such benevolent beings 
"Whom humble joys aud homefeK qsiet 
please, 

Successive stsdy, exercise, and ease.*' 

To whom " kome'i home, be it ever to 
homely :" the strongest inducement to 
forego the comforts of their own fire- 
side, is the attractive charm of agree- 
able and instructive society, and the op- 

' portuntty of cultivating connexions 
which may augment the interest aud 
increase the enjoyment of their journey 
through life. 

44 Thdte who are negligent when 

. young;, will be neceetitout wAcn old.** 
If you hope to enjoy the comfort of 

. having enough in the close of life, in 
the commencement of your career you 
must sometimes be contented with a 

. Utile, 

" and learn the virtue and the art 

To live on little with a cheerful heart." 

44 When Socrates was asked which 

of mortal men was to be accounted 

• nearest to the Gods in happiness; he 

answered, " thatTnan who is in want of 

the fewest things.*' 



In this answer, Socrates left ft to be 
guessed by his auditors, whether by 
exemption from want which waa to con- 
stitute happiness, he meant amplitude 
of possessions, or contradiction of de- 
sire. And indeed there is so little dif- 
ference between them, that Alexander 
the Great confessed the inhabitant of a 
tub was the next man to the master of 
the world. Those who have the fewest 
wants are not^only the happiest but 
the richest — if they do not abound in 
what the world calls wealth— they do 
in independence. 

To make great acquisitions can hap- 
pen to very few ; and in the uncertainty 
of human affairs, to many it will be in- 
cident to labour without reward, and to 
lose what they already possess by endea- 
vors to make it more; it is therefore 
happy that nature has allowed us a more 
certain and easy road to plenty — u Every 
man may grow rich by contracting his 
wishes.'* 

Cautiously contrive that your con- 
stant every day crpencet are confined 
considerably within the half of what 
you have actually ascertained to be 
your absolutely certain means of defray- 
ing them. 

" Let uo man anticipate uncertain profits." 
" Who lives by hope may die by hunter," 

and 

" Let no man squander against his indimv 
Uon," 

says that " doctor subtilis ** the saga- 
cious Samuel Johnson. 

44 With thai precept it may be, per- 
haps, imagined easy to comply; yet if 
those whom profusion has buried in pri- 
sons, or driven into banishment, were 
examined, it would be found that very 
few were ruined by their own choice, 
or purchased pleasure with the loss of 
their estates ; but they suffered them- 
selves to be borne away by the violence 
of those with whom they conversed, and 
yielded reluctantly to a thousand pro- 
digalities, either from a trivial emula- 
tion of wealth and spirit, and a men/i 
fear of contempt and ridicule ; an emu- 
lation for the prize of folly, or the dread 
of the laugh of fools." Rambler, No. 
67. 

The moment that you permit your cur- 
rent expenses to exceed three-fifth* of 
your certain income, you enter the path 
of danger. " Certainly if a man would 
not run out, hi* ordinary exoence* 
ought not to exceed the half of hit re» 
eeiptt ; and if he think* to increase 
hit ettate, not the rmRopart of them." 
Lord Bacon 9 * Essay on Expence. 

To keep a scrupulously 
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BXACT ACCOUNT OF PAYMENTS ANB OP 
RECEIPTS 

can alone euable yon to to regulate 
your plan of expenditure — thai it will 
admit of occasional indulgence without 
imprudent extravagance. 

Set down the smallest sum— 44 T*ke 
care of ike. pence, the pound* will take 

• care of Lktmttlvet." — " A penny a day 1 
is haff-a-erown a month,, and thirty 
shilliugs a year." 

•• Who spends more then he thoirid, 
Shall not have to tp*od when he woald." 

Not ouly limit your expencee to. 
' pounds and shillings — but ever bear in 
. mind theold favorite and fortune- Raring 
' maxim of frugal housewives: 

" rine penny ssved Is TWO pence clear, . 
A pin a day 's a grost a year " 

Don't let fools laugh you out of your 
. economy — , 

*-• <VJiajiy,aimie makes smicsJc;" i 

leave them, their je*t % and -keep you. 
- ydur'tfiNnVV -:•-•'- 

. /^Keep wirhin compass, and |on nball he aiire 
To avoid many evrlt which others eudure."- 

\ There, are two questions which " The* 
'Cook's Oracle'* advlsru every econo- 
mist always to ash before he makes any « 

* purchase— ' \ 

41 Is THIS ACTUALLY WANTED ? r# * 

Can wb no without it?"* 

-« j " • : ! : ::. :i • « j . •• . 

44 Bbwabb of 'tisbuts." 

mf "There are' tery rew of my readers, 
who, .if they please CO reflect on.tlteir 

; past live*/ wilf not find that had they 
' tared all those littls sums vhich they 

' have spent unnecessarily, their circum- 
stances would be very Afferent from 
what they dre. 

' ®e*tntt of 9neftite atO) ©Bit.' 



JOHN BUNYAN. 

John Buntan was highly praised by 
Dr. Johnson : 44 Hts Pilgrim's Progress 
(said he,) has great merit, both for in- 
vention, imagination, and the conduct 
of the story; and it has had the best 
evidence of its merit, — the general and 
continued approbation of mankind. Pew 
books, I believe, have had a more ex- 
tensive ; sale. It is remarkable that it 
begins very nrach like the poem of 
Dante; yet there was no translation of 
Dante when Bunyan wrote. Tltere is 
reason to think that he had read Spen- 
cer. 



DR. JOHNSON. 
Johnson paid, u No honest man 
could be a Deist; for no man could be. 
so after a fair examination of the proofs 
of Christianity." Hume was men- 
tioned. Johnson answered, "No, Sir, 
Hume owned to a clergyman in the 
bishopric of Durham, that be had never 
read the New Testament with atten- 
tion." 



ZEUXttL 



Wim* Zvvxl^ of HcM'LfOs wta 
fttinri*he<1 n* a jwihiil-T ribout 4*M yra/» 
before Ctiri*!, pciintt'd n bo; (ouM 
with graphs hi I Moduli fully, thai fiw 
birds flew at the pie fun*. In* »» *\- 
Ctrditiifly re\t'ii» an J (V;iofcljr rmii 
it uiih not prrlWlly fiuiUivil, tfiivi**, ha J 
h»- rtpreni'fih'U llif buj us niilurslljr « 
thi* tfrauy*, tLc birtta wouhl Turn- b^ffn 

flfrElill i'l'1 LIU. 



KDWARD VI. 

A Siihm** Kni^liu baring spftit a 
groal iwtuto 'at <*0url, uu:l rrdwrea nin*- 
Rc-if to n. bingUi park, with a futalMMt 
it) it, wo* yvi ambition* to entcftsin 
In- ••■\ii'i'^m, fcinj \'<>\i .ifi! ilar Ni\» 
Willi a uMiLabli- mi^aiNfC ]►<"*; wttklM 
view ho newly jmjihH bis gate*, mih * 
rcHit n f ntnu, Eind |Iim motto in laec 
leller* of gold— OIA VANTI*A9 Su 
Anthony Cook**, preceptor to that amia* 
bk" monarch, olVvriiij; to read it, «*- 
*in-u! to know of UiPgeftlkman * tml.be 
meant by OIA, who told, him that it 
stood for Omnia. I wonder, said Sir 
Anthony, that having made your 'Omnia 
so little as you have, you should make 
yonr V anil a* so large. 



DR. JpHNSON. 

Da. Johnson being once told tks! 
Gilbert Cowper called him the CsUtbsa 
of Literature, " Well, (said he) I matt 
dub him the Punchinello." 



Answers to Correspondents in 
next. 
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THE WQVpfft? V WAFFA- 
4V theaiajirirreed nemtH iveaehahe 
aertfuwi portion, of t«* Bfitiab empire 
qtTwi, «.#»* «***« e*er/Hicit*il to deep 
qAifiteiesJt >qr ,Vee* »e irmritiibly at- 
tractive ,t»mr *#*i»Mt .a# t*e tcenery 
W mutt jtxtraocdieary e*4t*eiftie» of 
fta ia^fl of ft**, pmaog Ate He- 
bride*, in the north-western coast of 
Scotland. 
VOL. IV. 



The pen he* long heee determined 
aneqttfti to the dtsrriplien of the' won- 
ders of fitnffa, end jet, in vetj 4ew h» 
gtaa*e*,4iate iWpetirfl b*«*h effectnaUy 
employed in il. : We enaVftronr to con- 
tribute to the general stock of retaabte 
Itteeary InfornHifcion, by nrodnHng en 
ielerknr irieW of Pitiyef, fronj the pencil 
of en eeeoeiplnhed mrtbt, Wfth» ee we 
honestly heliere, ft More spirited end 
feeling deecriptiVe eeeeant than has yet 

•w** 1 ^- h hv G&ogle 
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Making the appseaobso tit* island, In 
a email boat, he thas energetically ex- 
presses himself. 

" Every length the boat made, new , 
wonders came in View. On the norths 
west point, there rises to a great height 
a small promontory, almost perpends 
cnlar from the sea to its summit. The 
base of this promontory is rough and 
irregular for perhaps half its height, 
and where the uneven rock- ends, the 
most beautifal perfect uniform pillars 
rest upon it, in a convex semicircle; 
and were it not for the stupendous ap- 
pearance, it might be thought that the 
finest staiuarj ever existing bad stretch- 
ed his chisel powers beyond human art 
in forming them. 

"Conceive, if you can, an infinity of 
small pillars, thrown together in erery 
direction at a very considerable height . 
from the eye, bearing the resemblance 
of architecture, executed in the most 
masterly style, and highly beautified by 
various tints made by time and weather, 
composing an irregular and continued 
faces* to magnificent domes; from 
which descend perpendicular, compact, 
v smooth prismatic pillars, some, resting 
(particularly those at the boat care, 
on the Wentside of FingaTs case) on 
rough* irregular, round masses of ba- 
saltes Washed by the sea. Others mor* 
ticed in the angles of stumps of pillars 
once- entire, the uppermost joints of 
which hare separated from the main 
mass of pillars forming the island. Ad- 
vancing from this beautiful convex cir- 
cle of pillars, 1 observed creeks and 
caves, and perpendicular rocks of great 
variety; but when I came Within sight 
of the very regular pillars and elevated 
dome over the great caves, I Was in an 
extasy. 

" When I faced the mouth of the 
cave, what I could seoof the inside, and 
What I gazed at on the outride, made 
my blood thrill through every vein ; but 
wben-I got within it, I forgot the world 
and every thing it contains. The omni- 
potence of the Deity filled my soul. I 
was lost in wonder, gratitude, and 
praise. My nerves were so rewound up, 
that the smallest sound distracted me. 
Never shall I forget the sublime, hea- 
ven-like sensations,with which FingaTs 
cave inspired me. 

*' From the grand works of nature* 
my mind has often been raised in Ado- 
ration to the Author of them, and they 
have been to me the best of sermons; 
but 8taifa produced the highest pitch 
•f solemn, pious, enthusiastic sense* 
tiotfs I ever felt, or ever can feel, In this 
my house of clay i 



44 It has not been Imager than twenty* 

eight or thirty years since the Isle of 
State has been noticed as an object of 
curiosity; for previous to the year 1770, 
it was avoided: rather than sought after. 
It stands iu the middle of an extensive 
bay, formed by islands in the Atlantic, 
and completely open on the south-west 
to that ocean ; and from that point of 
the compass Staffs bears the storms and 
tempests from America, for not a foot 
,of land lies directly between it and 
that Continent. This may be the reason 
why sunk heavy seas are commonly 
found around 8taffa, and which cause it 
to.be avoided bj all sea-faring people. 
Necessity never obliges any vessel to 
steer for 8taffa, nor does the hardy 
fisher, who is by accident involved 
among its rocks, and the rough and dan- 
• gerousseas which surround them, ever 
conceive that those mishapen rocks, and 
those billows, encompass the most won- 
derful productions on the face of the 
earth; and which they have not percep- 
tive faculties to feel, or -the under- 
standing to comprehend.' 9 
' "" * ' [ i '— — — »- 

$$e JFlotoer* of literature. 

ESQUIMAUX ROGUERY. 
8omb of the natives, however, weft 
not so violently overpowered by their 
joyous sensations, a* to forget that they" 
came to improve their Fortune*;, and one 
most expert fellow k succeeded pretty 
well in picking pockets, an occupation 
from whieh frequent detection did not 
discou/age him. Amongst other things 
he robbed me of my handkerchief, and 
was particularly amused when I disco- 
vered his roguery, for Which I thought 
a box on the ear would have acted as a 
warning, but I afterwards found that 
he bad cre.pt> on beard, and was ear-. 
rying off a bag of seamen's clothes ; 
a grand prize, for the retention *o(. 
which he Made * most violent stand, 
until! succeeded in tumbling him over 
the side. 

ESQUIMAUX WOMB*. 

Tun generality of the others behaved 
pretty well, and traded fairly, each 
woman producing her stores from a neat 
little skin bag, which was distinguished 
Ijy our men by the name of a * ridicule,* 
than Which I Conceive it to be a more 
respectable appendage. Our visitors 
«« not possess many curiosities, and 
were^ certainly not so rich as we had 
found them on our former voyage, the 
ehief articles in which they bartered 
being their weapon* and clothes; nadV 
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i blush wfaOe I relate it, two of the fair; 
e*x actually disposed of their nether' 
garments, a piece ef indecorum I had 
never witnessed. A few seal, deer, 
and hare skins, with those also of 
young dogs, mice, and birds, were the 
other articles of commerce ; and a very ' 
few ivory toys, whh sea-horse teeth of 
a small size, completed the Assortment. 
' In a * ridicule/ with sbme of these Ar- 
ticles, we fbdnd a piece of very pure ' 
blumbago, of the size of a walnut; and " 
with the toys was one ef a description ' 
I had not before seen, it was a large 
heavy piece of ivory; in which many ' 
holes were drilled at regular Intervals, 
but leading iu different directions. A ' 
small peg is attached to this by a string, 
and the game consists in throwing Up 
the ivory block, and receiving it On the 
pin, in much the same manner as our 
game of cup and ball. A new variety 
of comb was also purchased* and I ' 
procured a mirror, composed of a broad ' 
folate of black mica, so fitted into a ' 
leathern ease as to be seen on either 
Side. 

LORD BYRON. 

Thus prematurely died Lord Byronj; 
a man of most commanding genius, and 
of many noble qualities, mingled with 
others which were far from being of an 
estimable nature. He was brave, manly, 
and generous. When excited, and frpm 
the strength of his imagination that was 
frequently the' state of bis mind, he ap- 
peared to be animated by the most 
lofty sentiments, and to be capable of 
the most honourable and heroic actions. 
But his ordinary life, besides its un- 
bounded licentiousness, was disfigured 
by the caprice, the waywardness, the 
vanity, the self-love, which, though not 
entirely, were perhaps principally at- 
tributable to his having been caressed, 
flattered, and spoiled by the adulators 
whom his fame brought about him: 
Nothing can be more evident than that 
one of Lord Byron's greatest misfor- 
tunes was the sort of society into which 
he was thrown in early life, by circum- 
stances over which he had little or no 
control. According ie his own state- 
ment, most or the companions of his 
youthful days died violent deaths ; some 
of themas the victims of offended jue^ 
ifce. Bui with that haughty spirit 
which is no less destructive of the hap- 
niness, than it is derogatory to the true 
dignity of those by whom it is cherished* 
Lord Byron not only rejected with scorn 
the gentlest admonition* but disdained 
io be instructed, even by his own expe- 
rience. Hence his injudicious selection 



of associates towards the latter part of 
his life. Of their real value he himself 
could not but be aware. Indeed it is 
complimentary to his discernment, 
though certainly not to his sincerity and 

food faith, that he made most of thern^ 
y turns, the subject of irony and ridi* 
tule; With what usurious interest this 
treachery has been repaid; U abun- 
dantly testified by the thodsand-and- 
pne anecdotes of Lord Byron, many of 
them, no doubt, as raise as they are 
Scandalous, that since his death have 
been constantly polluting the conversa- 
tion of our tables. 

But Lord Byron's personal character 
is a matter of trifling importance, as 
compared with the diameter of his 
works, which have in them a principle 
of vitality, that must render their in- 
fluence, be it for good, or be it for 
evil, as durable as the English lan- 
guage. To those who regard power in 
the abstract} and without reference to 
what they mar deem minor considera- 
tions, those works can never cease to 
oe the objects bf enthusiastic and un- 
qualified admiration; for few poets 
have ever manifested a more original 
and vigorous intellect, or a more opu- 
lent and creative imagination. But the 
hian who, while he warmly admires 
power, is not so dazzled by it as to be 
wholly inattentive to the purposes lo 
which it is applied, wttl pause in form- 
ing his estimate of the benefit which 
the world has derived, or is likely to 
derive from Byron's genius. Jt is true 
that it is not the province of poetry to 
be formally didactic 6r ethical. A poem 
and a sermon are two very different 
things. Although occasionally it has 
advanced higher pretensions, the gene- 
ral, and it may be said, the legitimate 
object of poetry (as of the other liberal 
arts) is to refine and embellish life by 
supplying to man an intellectual and a 
delightful recreation, that may indi- 
rectly exalt his character, in diminish- 

brutal 
in 
mentaf 
gratification in the highest possible de- 
gree, he must indeed be insensible who 
can deny. IJut even the brightest geme 
of his genius are defaced .with spots, 
which appear only more conspicuous by 
the contrast of Ihe surrounding splen^ 
dodr. - The deep moral taUrt* ihe* 
1 rank corruption mining all within;* in* 
pne of Lord Byron's productions, has* 
been already noticed; In several if hit - 
other poems, transcendently powerful a* 
everjr one must acknowledge them to* 
be, there axe aevejrtheUMn Kit to* Wj 



recuy exaii ms cnmracier, in aiminu 
Sng his appetite for coarse and brut 
pleasures. That Lord Byron has, 
many instances, afforded this men! 
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quentlv a morbid tone, and (it is win- 
ful to he compelled by tru^h to add) a 
rancorous spirit, which, notwithstanding 
all the accompanying jpraodeur of con- 
ception, lttxu,riaoce of fancy, and feltcjty 
of diction, arc calculated, imitative as. 
man Ts,' and in a great degree the"cr*a- 
ttrre of sympathy and impression, to 
reader the reader, whatever may be 
the uatural eoastitutvon or acquired 
bias of 1iis mind aud temper, a less 
kind, and benevolent, and phflaottup- 
WSc, and therefore a (ess valuable mem- 
ber of society. On the fairer part -of 
•the creation, the effect of some of Lord 
Byron's works cannot but be' peculiarly 
pernicious. It is said that in conversa- 
tion, Lord Byron Hike Buonaparte) 
frequently expressed his contempt for 
women. If this be true, the fact, while 
it ma/ in some measure oe accounted 
for by recollecting the description of 
women wfth whom fheHohts Lord was 
chiefly familiar, (and of if hose reputa- 
tion and feelings lie was utterly rech- 
fess,) forty accounts for the indifference 
(to use the mildest term) with which 
fa seems to We contemplated the one- 
ration of hfs poetry on the female cha- 
racter generally ; for no man of the least 
experience or rejection could have been 
unconscious, that many passages, not 
orrty in Bon Juan, but in other of Lord 
Byron's poems, must, of necessity, sully 
that native purity, and impair fiat in- 
structive delicacy, which are Among 
the greatest charms, and the surest safe- 
guards of the sex. 

THE NOVICE Illl* TOWN. 
CiU§ Qnmlkte* tp 4av a ssjss a Gctum* 



Rarley rjtreet. 
©u*n Oxoswc, 
I Haw now been one fortnight in 
town, without being HWe to write to 
9*v, sotfaffied aad hurried have 1 been, 
md so netopkisscd and put to It to ac- 
custom myself to the racketing irra- 
Sieaal life which we lead; in the first 
place I musVtell you that I am well, 
thanks to <a good constitution, for I 
have 'been vwW my legs, kept out of 
my natural Test, very much vexed at 
times, and have had to accustom myself 
to every thing quite opposite to our 
going on to She country, which, as you 
smew, is Hke etatk-worhrat the Orange 
and at ^rershot Fat-m— -but I most try 
and begin m older. I arrived per heavy 
coach, boohed like a parcel, at aunt s 
fcusbaMsV* counting house in Coleman 
Street, a sfecenttsh looking place 
encsjglH-d got out of the hackney coach 
wtfch^n awfrom •hatataten^s Head, 



and was for bringing in my image, 
when a welUdressedfanUessaa, wnh«*it 
g hat, came, au<l ashed me whom I 
wanted 1 I told him it was Aunt Polly 
the 4Uderm*u's lady, when the young 
fellow burst out a laughing, {fretty 
London manners thought L) ami in- 
formed pie thai ahe had never been there 
iu hex life, and that the Aldecatan only 
tailed there for a few hours. " Then," 
said L <4 lour London Directory hies 
prtet t Uy — d i <1 1 not read John Nobbs mid 
Go ? Ironmongery Coleman Street? 
** very true," said the high dressed 
gentleman, " bat this is only his coaat- 
ing-house, goo will find him at bis house 
inlf arley Street." I tbankedthe gentle- 
man, whom I afterwards found So he 
nothing more than a clerk ; she just as 
I jumped into the coach, I aaWhim aad 
four more chaps with pens behind their 
ears, Ieanjna; over a desk with ledgers 
and other things on it, and Jas|gh|ng at 
mo withaU tkeir mi^aad,B*auL. Bob 
the first, thought L an4 Intended to 
cebudain to the Aidenuan. tptt other 
troubles put it out of' my head; after 
beingjolted to death, and stopping the 
coach five time*,£w fear ihat the coach, 
man should have driven beyond the 
place* fbt I •thought we neWimeuls? 
get 4bevn, 1 arrived at last : Oslehee 
jrVes" ssjeh a scrs*rm>« at the door, s* 
If bo wanted to knock it down, but 1 
knew- enesighto ootapre%cnd fhat that 
gwee me a certain degree of conse- 
quence, sol saW not awofo^bart stepped 
-tint, arid teeing a poor fellow, *h» 
footed flke a lad out trf place, I says, 
*ai suppose you a'n^t above earning two- 
•pevice, sobear a%and with my boxes," 
whidh 'he accordingly did, when a hand- 
'some fellow in silk stockings, aad 
Pressed oat as if He Were going to a race 
hall, steps up to me, and asks ate wbot 
wm, <andwhutlwantf I totd him very 
efvtMy,thatl was Giles O reentte a, anat 
t* o tly Vaejme w ; and that I was eoaic 
«p hy Tier fcnrftation to "be provided for 
in the army, or some sinecure place, as 
Aiders*** Nefrbs had p ro m ised mother. 
He bowed and showed me In ; when I 
found three fellows, with • pWdtitd 
heals and crimson laced coats, who 
were the ironmonger's footmen. I 
should have thought Iron-grey and a 
tee-red tutn-up would have 'been more 
becoming a tradesman, than thus) vicing 
Wifsj the royal family. But, bless yon. 
tbfe wat working to What I saw after- 
wards— I now enquired what was tn 
pay. " «eten shHttngs," ajmwefted Ac 
toaChnmn. *» Seven deushsr euH % 
^ why you ssne a regtflar roljher . M **Nb 
more atdbber than yoareetf,* 9 Tejmes 
he^SoIiillsaps^oahtwigtOgTvclmt 
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a leseoa of manners ; " kit and be d— ," 
exclaims he, u come on if you dare, but 
if you do, 1*11 alter your sign for you ;" 
— there wat impudence. " Oh, oh ! 
cries I, and began to peel, but the gen- 
tleman in the silk stockings interposed, 
cud took eoachee's number, and let him 
know that the Alderman was not to be 
trilled with, that he was a magistrate, 
and could punish him without judge or 
jury, and that he would commit him for 
a look, or send him to the tread-mill for 
a word, and keep him upon bread and 
water if be gare him any of his sauce, 
ad he had better beg my pardon, and 
take his honest fare and be off, if he 
did'nt want to be handcuffed and sent 
Off to gaol. The fellow seemed ?ery 
sorrowful, for he said to me, " I humbly 
beg your honour's pardon,' • which so 
disarmed me, -{you know my heart, 
George,) that I shook hands with him, 
and gave him the seren shillings for 
good will. The servants all stared at 
are as rf I had two heads, and as soon 
as my back was tamed, they laughed as 
if they would split their sides; this, I 
confess, pat my pipe out a little, but the 
young gentleman showed me up stairs, 
and (few back his hand, when I offered 
him mine, as I took him to be one of our 
Loudon cousins, or some relation of Mr. 
NobbVs. I asked a good deal about 
my aunt, but all I could learn was that 
she was not up, but would be down 
stairs about three o'clock to breakfast, 
which by the bye was our dinner hour 
iu Che country; adding, that if I wished 
for refreshment, he would fetch me some, 
Which he did accordingly— -cold pigeon 
pie and Madeira, of which I partook so 
heartHy, that I fell fast asleep on the 
sofa, with the newspaper in my hand, 
and was only awakened by aunt Polly's 
coming into the room. Mercy defend 
me, what a figure of fun she was I She 
had a comical made dress of muslin up' 
in the neck; and trimmed with costly 
lace; she had a lace cap which looked 
like a basket of flowers, with roses, 
smd n donen other garden concerns m 
if; aim' had a pair of silk boots on, and 
was p ai n te d up to the eyes; to tell you 
the truth, she looked no better than she 
ought to be— what a contrast to my de- 
cant mother 1 Well, I stepped up to 
hut and gave tier a buss, but I thought 
she-looked raJber coldly ort me, for her 
first words were, *• George, you must be 
Osf to a tailor's directly, and get brushed 
dp for dinner.— Adams," (pointing 
to sne gentleman in silk stockings,) 
" knows one Who win make you a coat 
ii sit newrs, so that you will b* ftt to sit 
dslwM* dinner with u*, far we have a 



great deal of quality company, and we ■ 
must not have any of your Shrewsbury 
cut coats." "Zooks!" exclaimed I, 
44 aunt Polly, what I do quality com- 
pany visit you 1" " To be sure," said 
aunty, with a flounce ; •• why, my hus- 
band is a magistrate, and a very thriv- 
ing man, and he has lent a certain Lord, 
five thousand pounds, and I don't de- 
spair of seeing him in Parliament some 
day or other. "That will be grand," 
quoth I. " J. Nobbs, M. P., will cut a 
great shine." At this moment I rose to 
make place for Mr. AiLum-, and offered 
4um a chair; but aunt Fully looked [ike 
a fury, and after toiling a sign to him 
fo withdraw, she exclaimed, * Giles, if 
you go on ihu* did honouring me, by 
your ignorance and stupjdjiy, 1 h Jial| 
forbid yoa the ImuHc — that fejlow la my 
groom of the chambers* " Groom of 
the chambers I— in deed, that is the world 
turned upside down ; who ever heard of 
a groom except in a stable, in Sbrop- 
shire f" I wah now a J it tie relit -veil by 
the sight of a lovelj if ir| T \.-r> flashily 
dressed, who entered the room ; uii I 
started, and Hying towards her, J a aid, 
44 dear Aunty, la lb at your daughter V* 
M Daughter, you beast 1" was her an- 
swer, w hereupon she kicked with her 
heels, and Ml into strung hysteria*, mi 
I flew out of the room, and asked Mr. 
Adams what I had dune? when he in- 
formed mo that the young lady was auul 
Polly's own maid, and it was my af- 
fronting Mrs. Alderman Nobb$, which 
threw her into, fits, which, by the way, 
she was not subject to when her honest 
father, the farmer, was allye; but the 
deril is in London for altering people. 
The groom of Che chambers (a much 
more genteel looking man than the 
alderman) con ducted tut? up to my room, 
to change my clothe* preriuUK to my 
go in? with him (o the, tailor's, wbeu lo, 
and behold, my Targe hair trunk, with 
my best clothes in it. had beeuborruwed 
by the chap out of place, who had only 
left me my portmanteau and nu old 

fac king-cage full of buck-skins, which 
brought over in hopes of getting a 
.day's hunt somewhere within tweuly 
miles of London ; well, of a bad bar- 
gain make the test, so I whittled the 
41 Jolty Miller,** 21 ml went out with Mr. 
Adams in a hackney-coach to the tailor**, 
who was another Rive gentleman, who 
only vihitrd hia shop once u day, never 
took measure of any body himself* nor 
would watt upon anyone for an order, 
or to be paid,, unless he wan a lord, or a 
member tit" [inrlimuctit, Adnnvi told me 
that lie Imd niiuLe hi* fortune, kept his 
carriage, and Hied like a nabobs and thut 
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he had twenty thousand pounds of bad 
debts betides. "Then/' said I, 
f shrewdly, as I thought,) " I suppoio 
ne'll not be long before he Is in the Ga- 
zette." " Not a bit," replied be ; "if 
One customer out of three pays him he'll 
be. all right, you may depend upon it." 
Well, one of his skip-jacks takes my 
measure, but upon my wi«hin£ to ex- 
amine the Cloth, and to beat bim down 
fn price, the groom of the chambers 
■hook bis head* aud, putting his finger 
to his lips, as much as to (ell me to hold 
my tongue, he said, '* Leave all that to 
Mr. Vaoschwillenverkenn, (a German,) 
and he will make a perfect dandy of 
j on." " Well," »aid 1» u if he don't 
make a fool of me it's all very well;" 
when (wonld you believe it ?) the two 
rascals winked at each other, and laugh* 
ed at my expence. I soon got back to 
Harley street, where there, was the devil 
to pay; aunt Polly had forbid me the 
house, but the ironmonger was less iron- 
hearted than his wife; he said I must 
be borne with for a little while, and 
pacified ma'am by paying her dress- 
maker's bill ; indeed, Nobbs Would be a 
plain, simple,stupid, good fellow enough, 
and a rare knowing tradesman, if aunt 
Polly bad not filled bis head, and turn- 
ed his brain by visiting Paris, and by 
polishing him up so, that there's no 
weight or value left about him. It was 
at last decided that I should get a 
severe lecture from his worship, as to 
behaving myself like a gentleman, which 
I was obliged to put up with, and I was 
desired not to speak a word unless 
whefr spoken to, and then only yea and 
no ; and I was to take my place at table 
next the French governess, which was 
making a mute of me at once, as I can- 
not paries pout one word of their gib- 
berish, and I was to submit to have my 
hair put in papers like a lady, to make 
it curl, and was' forbid to join in the 
dance after dinner with the young 
ladies, as I was to have a dancing- 
master come to me next day: lastly 
I waa ordered to dress myself to the 
best advantage, for which purpose s} 
new suit of clothes came in five hours 
after my measure was taken, and I 
found half a dozen pair of dress-shoes, 
sent from Mr. Hoby s, the butler having 
taken an old shoe of mine to serve as 
to size \ I now went up the back stairs 
fo my dressing-room, and had the 
happiness \o' meet the pretty lady's 
maid, and jo give her a salute, which 
put me fn high spirits for the rest of the 
day, in spite of {be continual snubbing 
which I got from my aunt. Now I 
would giv* you an aacouat of our 



gorgeous feast, and of the compaay, 
and of my mistake* and miseries^ and of 
aunt's most extraordinary dress, bnt 
I have got to call at a doaen places, 
so, my dear George, I must bid you 
adieu ; pray take particular care of my, 
fighting cock, and my black bitch 
Fanny; let mother know that I am 
well, but don't say a word of aunt 
Polly's mad goings on, nor of herua- 
kindness tome; it would break mother's 
heart, so mum upon that subject. 
Vour's, very truly. 
Giles Gas** vans. 

BRUTALITY OF LONDON MOB8, 
Contrasted wiik ikon of Paris. 
I don't like being ribffjwd by a 
crowd anywhere — but tbaflksjrhieh we 
call a ** mob" is to be fo*S only hi 
England or In Ireland. Th% whole 
tcmperameut of the man of the " third 
estate," and I may add of the second, 
(to say nothing of the first)— hi* pas- 
sions-— wishes—pleasures—- disposition* 
are perfectly opposite in Paris and in 
London. Iu London, scourged a**} out- 
lawed, trammelled and fettered, as it is, 
the spirit of personal quarrel meets jou 
at every corner, with an invitation 40, b* 
shot, or hate your bones broken, , .The 
labouring poor live like fox-hounds in 
a kennel, whom nothing but the hunts- 
man's whip keeps from tearing one 
another in pieces. At present battles 
seem to be the only end, in their own 
view, that the people were born for. It 
Is curious to observe, how deeply and 
generally this disposition imbues the 
national character— every man seems 
watching in society for an opportunity 
to dance a hornpipe on the body oi 
his fellow. You never in your life 
walked as a stranger into a full coffee- 
room, or passed a trio, (single-handed,) 
lounging in the street, that you did not 
Jul that your safety from affront laj *• 
your power to knock down the artist 
who should offer it to you. 

Your Sunday clerk pokes your Sun- 
day 'prentice; yoor8inday ehoem a kiff 
bushes both into the kennel ; to have a 
hundred pounds a-year morw than " tha 
gentleman at next door,** (and take 
away the Old Bailey,) is to have your, 
house fired, or at least your windows 
broken. Cosi fan tutti /—you earn 
only perceive the extent to which the 
rjght of force applies in England, by 
residing on the Continent. We live in 
the interchange not of good ofifaea, but 
violent blows. The first resort through- 
out the nation at large, seems to be the 
course which I once heard recommended 
to a man in Fleet $tree|. who was fifht- 
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fog,— "Spit ill your Bet, and got*/" 
Your hackney-coachman demands dou- 
ble bis fare ; and, even when you sub- 
mit, will can you " horse" into the bar- 
gain. Your waterman has much ado 
to keep him from drowning himself, 
that he may at the same time give the 
man who hires him a " ducking.*' A 
lamplighter throws his spare oil about 
jocosely ; urchins pelt each other with 
mud, that a chance splash may rail 
upon the passenger ; itinerant dealers 
collar vou as they offer their wares for 
sale; butcher-boys and mail-coach 
drivers run people down for their 
amusement as well as for their conve- 
nience; women (in the street) desire 
to embrace you, and overpower you 
with execrations when you decline ; and 
watchmen take you up, (no crime com- 
mitted,) growing rampant in the exer- 
cise of their authority ! 
Now, in France, the " contract social" 
is of a very different character. Your 
finglishman, (especially after the se- 
cond elass,) like Duke Richard, " has 
no brother.*' Pass a market, a wharf, 
or even a merrymaking—- this abiders 
not only curse you, but they curse one 
another. The oath among us is not 
an excrescence or a garnish, but an in- 
tegral and important member in every 
sentence. We have as many ways of 
sending a soul to hell in London, as 
they have of sending an egg to table 
(and more variety in them) at Paris. 
Our London carmen — firemen — boxers 
— mail-coach guards — and Thames- 
street porters — the Whole globe could 
not , match them for figure, insolence, 
courage, or ill-humour ! — I heard a 
fellow the day before I left London- 
he was a " navigator** digging put a 
sewer in Clare-market, and an inha- 
bitant was in doubt whether the foun- 
dation of his house might not be af- 
fected. " No, no," said my friend, 
with the greatest coolness, " not yet — 
no danger at all yet. But, when I get 
over on the other side," pointing, and 
wording onwards, u you'll come rat- 
tling down, all the row of you, as nice 
as can be.** 

In Prance there are no battles among 
the lower orders ; few quarrels ; and a 
little ill language goes a great way. 
Your domestic servant has the art to 
be perfectly familiar, and yet never 
disrespectful ; and this lies by no means 
in his acquiescence, of course in your 
•pinions, but in the tact and good hu- 
mour with which he contradicts you. 
The same feeling prevails — an absence 
of heart-bucniug between rich and 
poor ~i» all the minor ordiaarf trans- 



actions of life. Your liackfev-coaca- 
man takes his fare with a short bow — 
renter etc, for the little pour boire— -and 
there is kindness on both sides. The 
postilions are spoiled by the English, 
travellers, but there Is still the dispo- , 
sition to be bon enfant. If you quar- 
rej, the thing is forgotten in ten mi- 
nutes, (while an Englishman woultj 
sulk over it for ten days;) they laugh,' 
" put on** afresh, and seem to wish 
to keep in charity for all Bakes. 80, the ' 
drayman — though they have no rule 
for " sides** in driving, does not block 
up a street at any time for Ms diver- 
sion. So the man whom you sit next 
to in the pit of the theatre, does not 
make himself as large as possible in 
order to incommode you. 

PEBNCIf MOOB OP ENCOURAGING HIS- 
TORICAL F-A1NTING. 

M. Gaos, who painted the dome of 
St. Genevieve, has since been created a*. 
Baron by his Sovereign for that work : 
on visiting; the scene of his labors, in- ' 
stead of the covenanted price, (8,000s*.) 
the minister of the interior has doubled- 
the sum, and given 4,000/, for the work. 
— 8uch is the French— now mark the 
English mode 0/ encouraging nieioH. 
cal f>a»*/tng.— Mr. Barry, who painted 
the great room at the Adelphi, was 
struck from the list of Royal Academici- 
ans, and obliged to support himself du- 
ring this work by working foreng ravers, 
after he returned exhausted to his 
house. — Mr. West left bis family his 
three last great works, unpurchased bj 
Government, and died embarraaed.— 
Mr. Fuzeli escaped from want into the 
Professorship or the Royal Academy. — 
Mr. Proctor, who gained both prises 
for sculpture and painting, was starved 
to death in an obscure lodging in Clare- 
market : — and Mr. Haydon, after devo- 
ting 20 years to history, and having his 
works applauded by thousands, lost all 
his plasters, prints, and books of art, . 
was thrown into the King's Bench, and 
has taken to portrait painting to get 
his bread 1 And all this bappens in a 
country, where there are Academies 
and Institutions to nourish young stu- . 
dents in the highest branches, founded 
for that purpose; while France does 
not let her efforts for the art end with » 
her Academies, but as soon as young 
men give evidence that they have bene- ' 
fited by the instruction obtained in their 
Academies, they {receive honors, and if 
they ask 2,000/. for a work, are not ac- 
cused of conceit, but get 4,000/. 
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cahww LocY rofa THfc ymH - 

MARCH. 

£9. Sir. fomrt, of Brifcht5«, mi 
#nfl from i In* dliHiv'ttiiofl *Vr fbr LtAr- 
<r«n fa ifrc R c .y 4 ,i ttffc foith by dealfe of 
iLo King* ifu»as urine We feet tfx inc&efr ' 
in fc-ngtjii. toimitge fbtirrwf. 

3ft, Two feptfng men, tntlhctf l?cifr+ 
a*ld Tliohm-i Largi', humf tt> dldllt Hi 

th-j t ege at l.-u iifi-u.i, fire sHra*w of 
I A ef r I W* b n> I t}£ e nu g 1 1 1 ' h>e fro ft SOMc 
rokW wftfi wfifrh the; had necftrt^fic* 
to warm iheJittHTrs. IMif/ *Lftrge Had 
berfl ronimiUrct tW ihrotf'ihd otfof ^fT- 
tfioi of er Ifre gown <if a maio!-rtcrvs(ntj 
a ii. I hid Fifutlict, out <>' ^mpnitffon, had 
accompanied Mm. Their efforts to et- 
tricaie tbeinselves were most desperate. 
— Death* of tne Duchcs* of Devote 
■hire at Rome. &fce *a* celebrated in 
JUly fetter jfettttimjtf #f tew FJste 



*t. Aevrvet al Bevasw A*»ei of the 
British Coweols U ilia Ifempeuawnt 
SlaWot8o«tlkA«mf«M. ThoOusah* 



— Of^lsUstaf alCam? Coast Cast** 



w«*e moat fiea^ratfv received, 
ai CaauCoi 
it toflftequcuee of tfao Advance of the 
A#ttaa4ee4» 

(April la out next.) 



THE PORTFOLIO, 



^ TUB CONVBBZATK)NE 
ot Tn*nurr<hu 

*t> ft. 

If tne dimenefofc* of the phantom ot 
figure) exhibited ate to be iacreased, the 
whole instrument hi gradually drawn 
from tie screen on which the figure* 
aire thrown, white, ii the same time, and 
al a corresponding rate, the smaller 
Una F is by the rack H drawn nearer 
to the painting. If* on the contrary, the 
figure is to become smaller, or seeni to 
recede, the whole instrument is made io 
afoamce toward* the screen, while, at 
aha tame time, the small lens P is ntado 
gradually to Increase its distance from 
tne lamp, and advance towards the 
outer extremity of its tube. It should 
be understood that is this experiment, 



tfisk &*p km«* *4Wtt leaner* Wnre* ; 
01V a sinftrf and! nVm faote of various A- 
■nenatonn unMcb oiAes slide* sffeutrf 
id gfove* da the fooY of the dpdrtnseW 
or stage, or runs on a smooth ttodr, on 
sntull settf ffneels/ cohered with shark 
clot*, end Hit (lie whofe typafa+u? hr 
enclosed in a beg or severing ei dsft-k 
eoToVreeT clortt\ Mr order id frirefcuft any 
accidental escape of KgAt, wEicn would* 
gntus*/ injure* tf noklota% daatrof the 
llfiisffe effect of the exfobltiott. Tad 
other apifcar deceptions, of sinujnUr 
and eitremely ftm>reaarf e effect, formed 
a part o( tnia gedtlemdn's suceess/u^ 
and extraordinary sxhibstioaci ^Wtofe 
shalf be the shtject «/ Oui bktt 

Tba lemaf I gum of eur fimanstias; 
rr)fresenCs ftri atVs%emeW (Vr te mawtt 
lantern o^ ^rcal power and effect* pro- 
poswdbyOraw tsas je l , a mathemaiteiaa 
and pfinoiopltfr, dhoul ISO years* since, 
and which, by a aiognlae negligence al 
tHe instrument; faun seWoirfot neVet, et- 
ecpt in a few solitary instances in the 
hanas of shO curieiaH been aetew sawav 

A Is aglass or nieidfftc reffecior; tt 
the lamp^of candle * C a double convex- 
{•hi of flre Inches e^asHeter, slnd 19 
inches focal length 1 1> adounleeonrex 
Ions of the tame foeei lengthy but of 
tErei* Indietf afld a half diameter; P a 
douhle convex lens of 48 inches local 
length, arid one and a half inches din- 
meter* Hie lenses D and F axe fixed 
id one tube G O at a distance of three 
indhes from each otbtr, wrtfi * dia- 
phragm or shutter midway between 

them, and having an opening fa its 
centre eqjUUl to the diameter of the lean 
P. The tube 86 slide* to and fro, 
with the tube it ©entailing the larger 
lent C, and U groove 1 1 tatmedtsmety 
btrfofe the lens C received the nttethaw. 



fttoe of our young readers notgrht 
BUbly and pleasantly emi^of fheif 



rdfiubtj 
mechadica] abilities in the eoasirucllbw 



of this powerful iflstrntneus, purcasming 
their lenses al ad opticjau'i* a*d tnklng 
thB t m ihu t he sJshwtneStef thd a uip e n - 
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account or tub owentAE pkoitasmagoria. » 

fit** mmI the> nnmua, i* iho<ftoauraL mr- van to the account of tWtuahaTs. tn- 
gement «id cseorsjaidealletoY 



. Mf yeuag senders 4m iupoate ss ls e 'of The annexed Gat represent* 
teVaetu»i Davtuuftara of the two eeav Plmirtasmageria of Pbitipstbat, eem- 



irfctrianeet which are -atetely arranges* end in action, in en- 

ah* n**t eftectiee «*J- easy of menage* ptuaatton of what no* been already* nM 

went. Wo seaji need bat -one eiW of fc» 

miflmmtmty Skntcb to enable ut.to to* . » 




A is hi this' *fe* the inttltantfK It- 
self* eerie* she Mi t a g eui s a t of part* 
and eOectnretioa already deucrf bed ; 
the saselt stead or table on which if hv 
autmerteds A • late staatl wheels of 
roiled oa which it it made to mote 
backwards or forward* with respect to 
tba ecene; betweetf tbo grooved glide 
piece* e ev D at tbo cmi-transparens 
aeeae itself} (tbo mode of preparing' 
which wb aball present*/ particularly 
dmmruW*) aad£ it tbo wondering an- 



, Wo may now retam tor oar account 
of Db Pbthpothal. 

Id tbo course Of the evening Bforee 
of celebrated men were thus exhibited 
witb curious tramfimnatfoni f such an 
tbebead of Fraaklia, wbieb war <rud- 
dealf changed to a shutl, and these) 
weiw rapidly succeeded by phantom** 
tdkeletoim, and f arioae tenia* figures? 
wfakb, iaetead of teeming to recede tad 
thee* vanish, td tbote before exhibited^ 
word (by enlargement) made suddenly 
a* advance, to the surprise and ette* 
aathmeat of tbo audience* and tbea dto- 



i audience* 
appear by teeming either to pant with ■ 
sapid sweep over the heedt of the see*? 
ftaSore, or to sink directly before thenr 
iato the groaad. Tme perl of She ex- 
mbttfon, which by She agitation of the 
epeotators appeared to be ninth the 
most impresti?c v had lets effect with me 
then the receding of the fignret, doubt- 
lees because it was mere easy for me to 
imagine the screen to be withdrawn 
than brought forward. Bit among the 
yeupg people who. were with am the' may 



judgments were various, Some thought 
they could bare towelled the figures; 
ethers had e different nation of their 
dmtanee, and a lew apprehended that 
thes; bad ndt adraaeed beyond the first 
tow of the audience. Hit lightning was, 
at the suggestion of some of bit Efcgtitb 
audience* shortly natch impraved, by be- 
ing produced, at at oar large theatres, by 
throwing powdered resin three** a light 
eoneeeJed in a dark lantern. Hit thun- 
der was natural and infinitely grand, a 
sheet of thin phtteiroa of about fire 
feet in length, aad the usual width, wan 
loosely suspended by a tmtH chain, 
and being shaken by one of the lower 
corners, produced, according to the 
oukkaese of the shake, its continuance, 
or to force* either a distant rumbling, 
the increasing and louder peel, as the 
storm advanced, or the terrific and as- 
tounding trash. To those who bare 
not heard the sounds emitted by a large 
sheet of metal thus suspended, it may 
appear e xt ra v agant to assert so won- 
drous an effect i nor it it easy to de- 
scribe the power and closeness of the 
fjesemUaace., The low rumbling swell 
of distant thunder, add the quick i 



sssss n a offend exnfcnrfve burets of than* 
dot mem elevated elands* are alike at 
the instant command of the exhibitor. 
Witb a plate bf dimentiout not lees than 
four feet long by three in width, the 
operator soon feels trie power of pro- 
ducing whatever character of sound he 
may desire. 
The exhibition of inMntntnmgoria 
ttjfiia* and fitted but for the 
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young, ted such as seek but the latter 
aiad of amusement. Let us not, how- 
ever, deceive ourselves; as experiment* 
leading directly to the developement of 
curious and important optical pheno* 
men*, they require our serious atten- 
tion ; as exhibitions leading as distinctly 
to important and useful speculation on 
spectral apj>earances. tbey still more 
seriously demand eur countenance and 
our assiduous cultivation. I would 
humbly .propose it as my opinion, and 
not without a confident expectation that 
IBany others may.thiuk with me, that no 
subject is beneath the consideration of 
a philosopher. The most estimable phi- 
losophical characters have been, of all 
other men, ever the most studious of 
the daily and apparently the trifling oc- 
currences of, life. Newton's attention 
was attracted by the fall of an apple, 
before he extended the theory of gravi* 
tatlon to the moon, and thence en* 
plained the laws of the universe. Soap 
bubbles and the prism were the play- 
things of children before he selected 
them as instruments to analyse the rays 
of light, and thence determine the con- 
struction of telescopes, which now pe- 
netrate the depths of space and bring 
myriads .of new worlds within our ad- 
miring gaae, aad within the reach of 
our speculations. Franklin, by the 
kite of a child, conducted lightning 
from the clouds to the earth: and, in a 
word* it must appear to us that the 
most beautiful and the greatest disco- 
veries have been made, not by those 
who eould command the expensive and 
ornamental apparatus of showy experi- 
ment, but by auch as were in the habit 
of close attention to the means, the 
agents, and the operations which are 
constantly performing around us, and 
are frequently ill understood, only be- 
casse considered trifling, and therefore 
habitually neglected. 

(To b$ fntituud.) 

■ ii * ... ■ ,; 

4pittt of t$c Utecajfow. 
TflE LOVES OP THE PITS. [ 
» fiasav age has its peculiarities, and 
every tongue fts theme. Mine is Love* 
What more ieieUectuei? . What more 
calculated to inspire the strains of she 
poet, or to -awaken the tuneful lyre of 
the muse ? Moore and Love will sound 
in unison when the urn shall contain 
the source from whence those divine ef- 
fusions have, sprung, which have so 
much delighted Us in the present age. 
But there are many kinds of love ; and 
Moore has treated only of t^e intellect 



tual. He has failed to immortalise cJbe> 
honest effusions of the simple bey who 
sweeps the grocer's shop in the awrafosj. 
and coos, by the pale moonlight, 'to the> 
trull of ail-work. He has left us igno- 
rant of the tender billets penned by that 
linen-draper's shopman, after daily la- 
boor, to the simpering stitcher at a stay- 
shop. He leads us at once from the coy 
simplicity of nature to the highest stage 
of refinement. Without stopping lo> 
take in his course the intermediate steps 
by which the sublime pinnacle is as- 
cended, he wafts us, as on the wings of 
a cherub, to the loftiest height, where 
we soar, as the lark; until tired of our 
•celestial intrusion, we are content, like 
it, to drop to the original lowness of 
mortality. It is left to the citiaea to 
record the deeds of love of which this 
vast metropolis is the theatre. And 
what' more amusing, more instructive, 
than the complication in the movements 
Oflhe blind deity's votaries 1 Kate the 
cook has long fixed her amorous eyes 
on Billy the butler; but Billy's ambi- 
tion soars higher, and he courts an al- 
liance with his washerwoman's daugh- 
ter. Tin in vain Kate p r ep a r es him a 
round of toast nightly to give a nest to • 
his cup of boheav He eats the toast, 
but sues not the hand that made It. 
Less obdurate is the heart of the gro- 
cer's apprentice. His daily toil per- 
formed— -the shutters closed — the lights 
extinguished — he casts away the neat 
apron in which his form had beea en- 
aarouded, and sallying to she corner of 
Petticoat-lane, meets his fair Desde- 
mone, a milliner's apprentice, to enjoy 
the pristine recreation of a stroll down 
Bishopsgate. And who shall tell in 
mannered language the projects, the 
shifts, u the numerous ilk that love is 
heir to," to gain the happy object of a 
treat to the Royalty? Many a plot ma- 
tured is counteracted by an unwelcome 
order of a few pounds of cheese, which 
must be delivered that night at a dis- 
tance. A wedding is suddenly got up— 
the nuptial dress is to be prepared by a 
given day, aad tnose hours which the 
fond pair had mutually agreed to dedi- 
cate so love, are destined to be employ* 
ed in preparations for others to enjoy its 
coasainmntion. Soar higher, gentle 
pen, and tell how* the lawyer's clerk 
has made all necessary arrangsmeata 
to drive his tenderly-adored one ton 
Sunday dinner at the Castle at Rich- 
mond, in a hired Stanhope. How the 
coats are borrowed with which to deco- 
rate the well-built vehicle, and to cheat 
the •insulting toll-keeper who would ask 
44 a ticket! 7, —how ** boots arq pa- 
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faked, the cravat extra-starched for a 
fancy lie, when the Genius of the ele- 
ments exerts hit capricious power* and 
deluges the sabbath, so that the home 
cannot be quitted. Here are hopes 
blighted, plots frustrated, tows slight- 
ed, protestations milled, lore cooled, 
and, as ill-nature might gay, its votaries 
fooled I But why strain at a gnat, and 
swallow a camel ? Why tell the sor- 
rows that corrode the heart of^heap- . 
Iirentice, and leave the master unmo- 
ested 1 Are his movements to be less 
watched because he takes his place in* 
side the coach for a trip to Rumford, so 
catch a widow 1 Shall the second pal- 
pitations of her tender heart too be neg- 
lected — the spring of first love again 
budding in all its freshness, as the fond 
anticipations of a duplicate boney-mooo 
beam their joyous rays upon her long- 
benighted countenance ? Shall the eey 
interrogations of " Mary, how shall you 
like a master," uttered in the playful- 
ness of feminine delight to a faithful 
servant of long service, be suffered to 
bjp buried in the hidden depths of obli- 
vion unrecorded ? No, no 1 But, gal- 
lant pen, spare the ladies, and chastise 
tl)c men. Tell how the odious bache- 
lors pass their dreary round — how they 
rise' at ten, dress at twelve, lounge till 
three, showering in profusion their un- 
meaning glauces, and then take their 
tavern dinner at four, and boast of in- 
trigues in which they never were en- 
gaged, and of favours never granted 
them. Leaving tjiese naughty boys, let 
us come to the wily' men. Here the 
merchant toils for hours amidst conflict- 
ing passions, agitated by the love of 
his golden idol, against the more natural 
affection. Tell how he metes merit by 
the measure of sterling worth; calcu- 
lated, not according to pounds avoir- . 
dupoise, but pounds, shillings, and 
pence, . born in the purlieus of the 
Tower. How he hears the virtues of a 
maid, and the intellectual acquirements 
of her mind, recounted with apparent 
attention ; and then sums up the proba- 
bility of a union by a salutary interro* 
gatory as to the figure of her fortune, 
totally regardless of that of herself 
And last, not least, in this theatre of 
Love, comes the woes of parents and 
guardians. These are. In fast, the, 
plagues of love. Here are plotting 
daughters darinff to choose husbands 
for themselves, despite of those parental 
lessons of prudence and foresight so 
often preached them ; sons courting al- 
liances without the gilded ornaments 
Which their friend* are good enough to 
consider so essential to their happiness ; 



nieces flying from the care of aged un- 
cles, to seek refuge in the arms of pro- 
tectors of their own seeking ; and trou- 
blesome wards coaxing guardians, and 
professing contrition an hour before the 
selected time of their elopement. Ve- 
rily in this metropolis all is love ; and 
whether it be shown in the titterings of 
a housemaid to the costermongcr who 
calls for dust in the morning, or in the 
more elevated flirtation of the trades- 
man's daughter with her father's clerk, 
it. all lends to establish the truth of the 
old song, that ' 

fU love, til love, nil lofe, 
That makes the world go ronnd. 

ADVICE TO VARIOUS PER80N8, 

In various walk* of /(/*, on various 
occasions; shewing more especially 
how the most humble may cause them- 
selves to he respected, and pointing 
out how slender means and slight op- 
portunities may be turned to good «c- 
count. 

BY A PHILANTHROPIST. 

To Ladies with Parasol*. — Foaoar 
that there is such a thing as an eye in 
the world; don't see where you are po- 
king the fine picked points of your para- 
sol which would blind a spider, and . 
never for one moment remember that 
most heads have two vulnerable pla- > 
•ces which, the odds are, you will one 
day hit. At an exhibition of paintings 
always trace the beauties of the pic- • 
tures with the end of your parasol. 

To dirty idle Boys.— My dear dirty 
idle boy, if it should so happen that a . 
gentleman should give you his horse to 
hold while he goes into a house, mind 
the moment bis back is t urned to climb 
up into the saddle, thrust your feet into 
the stirrup leathers, and see whether 
you can ride ; if you should find that you 
cannot, as u very likely, and should be 
thrown, as is extremely probable, roar 
as loud as ten thousand devils or a little 
angel in arms; protest thai you are. 
broken into five hundred pieces, and be 
sure to blame the cruel gentleman for 
having bid you ride the vicious horse up 
and down— so shall you challenge the. 
compassion of good people, and a store 
ofmalf-penee shall assuage your peine. 

To Chi*uuy~8weepers.--A chimney- 
sweeper is a character that should make 
himself respected in his walk through 
life. You nave much in your power- 
people are greatly at your mercy. AU 
decent folks make way for you, and the . 
cleaner and smarter they are the more 
they fear you ; now mind what I say, 
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never let them (MM, but shew you* nuns* 
■en by stepping aside as they step, a* 
side, and so dodge teem till you fcotie. 
Yon are indeed a very unhappy clave of 
urchins, and often rery ill need 4 end, 
to make some amende for the bard treat- 
ment yoa get, I would earnestly reeosa- 
mend you to act like greater men, and 
blacken the world yo* cannot enjoy by 
all the soot in your power— you cannot 
wear iae clean clothes yourselves, my 
children, but yon can foul your neigh*' 
hour'*, and pray do so; it will be a com* 
fust to you, believe me, 

To Footmen. — Your maeter or mis- 
tress, who are always unreasonable and 
fall of whimsies, will perhaps send you 
with a large pitcher to a distant pomp 
tor water, wVich they absurdly diode* to* 
think better than other water { as. it 
Water was not water all the World over, 
or as if any water was good to drink. 
How, earrjrhig this large earthen- ware 
pitcher full of water is n Very fatiguing 
teutons bttsineJft ; but If yOU contrive, as 
if by accident, td spill a tittle of the 
water on the toes of the decent passen- 
gers as the? do by you, ton hate no no- 
tion* bow it will divert you and turn a 
pain te pleasure -*- the way will only 
aeom too abort, and she further you go 
the lighter will be the pitcher; nay, If 
you hare had good sport, it may be ouite 
empty by she time yougethomo, in which 
can* nU it out of the cistern* The a> 
nsnaemeat of spillina; the water on pen* 
pie'* teesr is moat in season in intensely 
cold weather, when they do* ship about 
on such an utdootaeVfov chilly talnta*-' 
thm to shetre*eriekjed pedal extremities 
in amost di rec ti n g nsanner. 

Tm Womtn im dirty umjrt**r.-*~lf 
yon should gat tired, as very likely son 
may, of waiting: in your patten*, you 
wit) carty them inr ytfur hand) in which 
cats tab* cure that they am sunmieutJy 
dirty, *ued theri Jam may cense yourself 
to bn respected by beldmg them out. 
straight beftre you with atf the length < 
c^yss^an^pr^t^ssoc^mtb^s^tUwdo' 
in whsm>ssmt nsJutarn delight t©*xMhH 
rod isons^-yef will thus set' a ciear 
bamlsmnt Mark print of a doubt* O* 
Ot>, oaeho elothes of any rude fcMow 
that obstruct* your linonfmarah. 

» Pot Jmnu>~Wheu you carry out 
tbotrmbiiarnotnof i>em\ the wind *j* 
ways blows/the head o#> there it only 
own umyef preventing this misflmuue, 
and tJnstia to drink tbewmd's share. 
Surety it is better that a Christian 
ebtmld bemshsh^or ttma shut itshould 
he wasted, 

To m & u h i ovom **d Irnmut Vrthim*. 
-*i frosty weather you will ail bo for 



s*hw*awuy tour tine. I Would now- 
ever* by no nmaws, have you make your 
sbdee In tbokennele T because you may 
there chance to* bo run over, which 
wowW be a sad thing, seeing bow ill any 
of you can be spared; but mind to make 
them m the very centre of the foot-path, 
where you can take your ptessore com- 
fortably nod with more safety to your 
previous selves. Idonotobjedtmyesjr 
shVawig ort ponds even though the ice 
worn no thicker than an egg-uheffi, bc- 
canoe your destiny, my children, re- 
serves you for n higher fhte ; bet f re- 
conmtewd the footpath for a slide, the 
rather aott in the more accessible and 
co m modiou s to you aH; dad,* by beep- 
iag up a teas; continuance df tKd», aa 
may easily be done, yon may slide at 
wayosryout eirnwds fi out one end of the 
town to another: and when you cab, 
without niy sacrifice of your enjof- 
newts, unite business with pleasure, 
you know It » no muth the betted. 1 
pavtiewlarry recommend thm sporfto' 
apothecaries* and sdrgeous 9 boys ; H ; 
will always save them from anger if* 
that, when they are blown up by then* ' 
muster* for loitering on, the way, they 
answer, they were making a slide oh ' 
the loot-path. * 

Te ike Jfc*oV.~*fl this parilrnmrly 
weU-wufelied and guarded metropolis, ' 
it' will dowotfess onedf these nights be 
your fuck to bo atucked In the public 
street and knocked down by thieves ; in 
wfetteV east by no means' cry robbery 
and nroruet; tor, If von do, people will 
run away or fortify tlfemselve* fa (heir 
'hooves? and further, those things are 
nobody's business ; but roar lire, wnieh 
is every body's business, nW every 
window wtH be thrown Open in the 
twtaMingt of an eye, and ever* soul wig 
be on the nlert to examine the danger. 



* BiLCfmUOTJB DETOHCTf. 
(CouctudUfrom nags «L«J 

Gog nnd H agog, like presiding eewJet, 
looked deem with n grins etrevceufrsn 
thewftett nroto on tts ft cODSfitnted nl- 
togetkur a sueko. wbkb\ coMbinud wfth 
the suddtni weallh fuppooedtnboinvisk- 
edfrnnvthntJt InoerwWbre wheels, wtt 
weU cakndated to hnpseve the rnw%«ns> 
lion of n boy with reverence and sJnane- 
meat. Jupiter, seated between the two 
fatal urns of good and evfl, tie MM 
Goddess with her eortweopia, tie Pare* 
wietdhtg the distaf, the thread of We, 
and the nbhorrod sheers, seemed but 
dim nnd shadowy atfttrejetlons of nrytbo* 
lonTS when 1 bed eujuwd ufonss aeseaV ' 
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Wage, «x«rci«ing, •» I dun**, a ant 

leas eventful power, and a*i prea*ttted 
Co me in palpate and living QftnMion. 
Reason and experience*, ever at taeir 
old spiteful wo*k .of catching and de- 
stroying l^e bubbles wfckhjaath <de- 
Jighted to follow, bare indeed dissi- 
pated much of ibis illusion, bat any miad 
ao far retains the influence of taat early 
impression, that I have ever eieco cea- 
tinued to deposit any bumble imTsringa 
atiu athriae whenever ihe ariaiftaaa af 
the Lottery meat fort* with 4jpe and 
trumpet ta announce Jta peaiodkal dta- 
pensations; and 4bough wotjung aae 
been doled outU wfconftMsuudtecera- 
iug coffers but blanks, Of dhase aaaae 
vexatious tsntaliaersnf tbesaiait, deno- 
minated amall peine*, •*# do I Mdmp- 
self largely indebted to 4hie meet geae- 
. reus dionser of universal heapiaesa. In- 
grates.tha$ we are! are .we lobe Afcaafc- 
toJ for nanoneoia Mm* are aot palpable 
to sense, to recegnme no invent thai are 
pot of marketable vatae, to acknow- 
ledge no weaJibwdeaait earn beaeeaaaV 
ed with the ,flve fingere f Jf we admit 
the jnind jto be the sole depositaay of 
Pennine joy* where ila> rfthe ^bosom {that 
has ju>ti>een derated ijrto,n4«n»pornry 
eljrxium by the magic of 4be Mtteryf 
WUoji of as baa jqt (Converted >bJe 
ticket, or area >is sixteenth abate <tf 
one, iBto a o«at*egg 0/ Hope* upon 
which be baa sat brooding fin the aeese* 
rooathuj-placea of hia beajt, aJMtJ>a*eV 
ed ft into a t^o^^ laaiaatieal aapari- 
4ionsf 

. Want a etartljag Tevelatton af *Jm 
j**d**s if jdJAtoaajn'raJion* etujendmv 
jed-by 4he lottery saamUk be.nmjde mani- 
fest ! Mao j an impecuniary epicure baa 
floated over hia loekedVup warrant for 
future wealth, aa a means of realiaiog 
Jhe dream ofhie nameaajpia the Alekn> 
miat,— 



- # 1 ehall all «me la In Indian shells, 

JMshstof sjpns acUta aaW, antf'atwhlvtf - 
With emeralds, sanpetres. ajmemtus, aad -ru- 
bies; 
1 be tonsues of carps, dormice aad camels' 

bests, 
BotUd t ttw spirit of 8*1, mud dlwalerd la 

,pearl t 
rAptela*' diet 'g aintt the CPlleaur,) 
audi wttf eat these broths with leoon* of 



Heao^Mb^Hanmat aarf.ear*aa*)a.-~ 

fcty torfboy ajmll **t imeasents, aaUered 

t*1nM*)S, 

«ant*< e*flwws,4*iapfeyt; T mrserf wltr have 
Tbt beards of b*rb*U atrval >^mat#ad of 



Oll'd ntuibroomf» aad Ua? JWfJlio| aaataoaa 

papt 
Of ft At afetaant sew, newly eat alt. 
IHasstt m¥h aa evaasf im mi i*>la*«a 

*" ,, SS. ,,,|, "* ***** 4 *^ t< 

6e forth, aad be a kalgbt.' w 



Mtmr a daattag lararnaaaJaaadtbe 
aorap of paper wboaepromisaary abower 
o/a;«4d waa to gins op to hia hia other- 
wiaeianaitainabieDaaa4: liiavwkaaaa 
taansforaied theaame narrow ayaabel io- 
JaaaaddW, by which they bare been 
enabled to bestride the backaaf peeeleaa 
jbaatam; while njqamhsaave metamor- 
pboaed ita Protean foam into 

u Rlnfjs, fandes, conceits, 
M sXaactJ, irtdes, nosegays, sweetmeats,** 

and an the braveries of dress, to say 
nothing of the obsequious husband, the 
two-footman'd carriage, and the opera- 
1>ox. By the aiaaple charm of this nam- 
bered and printed rag, gamesters hare, 
for a time at leant, recovered their losses, 
epeudtbrifta hare cleared off mortjragee 
from their estates, the imprisoned debtor 
'baa leapt orer hia lofty boundary of cir- 
cumscription and restraint, and rebelled 
4n all the joye of liberty and fortune ; 
tan cottage- waBa hare swelled oat into 
asore goodly proportion^ than those of 
"BaareiaapdPhjlettion; pvorty haa taat- 
*ed fbe luxuries of competence, labor haa 
•rolled at ease in a perpetual arm-chair 
■of idleness, sickness baa been bribed 
4nto banishment, life baa been in rested 
•with new ehanns, and deajh deprired 
•of fta former terrora. Nor hare the af- 
feetiona been less gratified than the 
•wants, appetite*, and ambitions ofman- 
*ind. By the conjurations of the same 
potent spell, kindred hare lavished an- 
ticipated benefits upon one another, 
and charity upon ail. Let it be termed 
'« delation ; a fool's paradise la better 
than a wise man's Tartarus : be it 
*brftnded aa an ignia fatuua, it waa at 
least a benevolent one, which instead 
of begofllne; its followers ioto awampa, 
■farerns, and pitfalls, allured them on 
With all the bfaiidiahmenta of enchant- 
tnent to a garden of Eden, an erer- 
1»looming elyaium of delight. True, the 
rrfensurea ft bestowed were evanescent, 
vut which of our joys are permanent t 
and who is ao inexperienced aa not to 
know that anticipation ia alwaya of 
higher relish than reality, which strikes 
a balance both in our sufferings and en- 
joyments. "The fear of HI exceeds the 
lH of fear," and fruition, in the same 
proportion, invariably falls abort of 
dope. u Men are but children of a larger 
growth," who may amuse tbenuelvea 
for a long time in gazing at the reflec- 
tion of the moon in the water, but, if 
they jump in to grasp it, they may grope 
for ever, and only get the farther from 
their object. He ia the wisest who keeps 
feeding upon the future, and refrains as 
fong as possible from undeceiving him- 
self, by converting hia pleasant specu- 
lations into diaagreable certainties. 
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The 11*06 mental epicure always pur- 
thased bis ticket early, and postponed 
enquiry iuto his fate to the last possible 
• moment, during the whole of Which in- 
tervening period he had an imaginary 
twenty thousand locked up in his desk* 
— and was not this well worth all the 
money 1 Who would scruple to give 
twenty pounds interest even for the 
ideal enjoyment of as many thousands 
during two or three months ? "Crtde 
quod habcs^ et habct" and the usufruct 
oC such a capital is surely not dear at 
such a price. Some years ago, a gentle- 
man in passing along Cbeapside saw 
the figures 1069, of which number he 
was the sole proprietor, flaming on the 
window of a lottery-office as a capital 
prize. Somewhat flurried by this dis- 
covery, not less welcome than unexpect- 
ed, he resolved to walk round St. 
Paul's that he might cousider in what 
way to communicate the happy tidings 
to his wife and Jamily \ but upon repass- 
ing the shop bJ observed that the num- 
, ber was altered to 10,060, and upon en- 
quiry, had the mortification to learn that 
his ticket was a blank, and had only been 
stuck up in the window by a mistake of 
the clerk. This effectually calmed his 
agitation, but he always speaks of him- 
self as having once possessed twenty 
thousand pounds, and maintains that his 
ten minutes* walk round St. Paul's was 
worth ten times the purchase-money of 
the ticket. A prize thus obtained has 
moreover this special advantage; — it is 
beyond the reach of fate, it cannot be 
squandered,bankruptcy cannot lay siege 
io it, friends cannot pull it down, nor 
enemies blow it up ; it bears a charmed 
life, and none of woman born can break 
its integrity, even by the dissipation of a 
single fraction. Shew me the property 
in these perilous times that is equally 
compact and impregnable. We can no 
longer become enriched for a quarter of 
au hour ; we can no longer succeed in 
such splendid failures ; all our chances 
of making such a miss have vanished 
with the last of the Lotteries. 

Life will now become a flat prosaic 
routine of matter-of-fact, and sleep it- 
self, erst so proline of numerical config- 
urations and mysterious stimulants to 
lottery adventure, will bedisfurnished 
of its figurers and figments. People 
will cease to harp upon the one lucky 
number suggested in a dream, and which 
forms the exception, while they are 
scrupulously silent upon the ten thou* 
sand falsified dreams which constitute 
the rule. Morpheus will stifle Cocker 
w.tb a handful of poppies, and our puV 



lows wttl be no longer haunted bfr " (he 
book of numb ers: 

And who, too, shall maintain the art 
and mystery of puffing in all its pris- 
tine glory when the lottery professors 
-shall have abandoned its cultivation? 
They were the first, as they will assured- 
ly be the last, who fully developed the 
resources of that Ingenious art; who 
-cajoled and decoyed the most suspicions 
and wary reader into a perusal or their 
advertisements by devices of endless va- 
riety and cunning: who baited their 
lurking schemes with midnight murders, 
ghost stories, crim-cons* bon-mots, 
balloons, dreadful catastrophes, and ev- 
ery diversity of- joy and sorrow to catch 
newspaper-gudgeons. Ought not such 
talents to be encouraged ? Verily the 
•abolitionists have much to answer for ! 

And now having established the frfi- 
etty of alt those who gained imaginary 
prises, let us proceed! to show 1 that the 
equally numerous class who were pre- 
sented with real blanks, have not less rea- 
son to consider themselves hatfpy. Most 
of us have cause to be thankful for that 
which U bestowed, but we hive aB, 
probably, reason to be still more grate- 
ful for that which is withheld* and more 
especially for our being denied t^e sud- 
den possession of riches. In the litany 
indeed, we call upon the Lord to deliv- 
er us " in all time of our wealth ;" but 
how few of us are sincere in depreca- 
ting sUch a calamity I Massinger** 
Luke,' and Ben Johnson's Sir Epicure 
Mammon, and Pope's Sir Balaam, and 
oUr own daily observation, might con- 
vince us that the devil " now tempts by 
making rich, not making poor." We 
may read in the Guardian a circumstan- 
tial account of a man who was utterly 
ruined by gaining a capital prize : we 
may recollect what Dr. Johnson said to 
Garrick, when the latter was making a 
display of his wealth at Hampton Court. 
—Ah, David 1 David I these are ■ the 
things that make a death-bed terrible ;* 
—we may recall the Scripture declare* 
tlon, as to the difficulty a rich man finds 
in entering into the Kingdom of 1 leaven; 
and combining all these denunciations 
against opulence, let us heartily con* 
gratuldte one another upon our lucky 
escape from the calamity of a twenty of 
thirty thousand pound prize i The fox 
in the fable, who accused the unattain* 
able grapes of sourness; was more of i 
philosopher than we are generally willing 
to allow. He was an adept in thai 
species of moral alchemy, which turns 
every thing to gold* and converts diaajn 
•ointment itself into a ground of resig* 
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weisave 

shewn to be the great lesson inculcated 
bf the Lottery when rightly contempla- 
ted; And if we Might parody M. de 
Chateaubriand'* jingling expression* — 
*-U Rot est mort^vive le rteiy we should 
be tempted to exclaim, The Lottery b 
no more — long Mrs the Lottery V 

j$c$snir4' iDmieann Domestic 
(dtnue. 

4 VLAIN, BASY, AND INfALLIBLB PLAN 

or ebbpino accubatb accounts of 

TBI BXJPBNSBS OP HOUSBXBBPlNO. 

By Dr. KHchiner. 

w Let talae Ere dts t t ad 
* Te fmce «Kta patient ladestry the pat* 
•* Of lacoine sad Espense.*— Saeastoae. 

tffcc advantages of taking 
A Bbodlab Wbbxly Account 
of All those Articles which yon do not 
pay Ready Money for, arc Incalculable 
— among others,— the constant Cfeeck 
which such an inspection affords to 
Heads of families against any excess 
bejrood the Sum apportioned for defray- 
ing the dassage done by the Mouth, <&c. 
and the opportunity it makes, to repair 
any encroachment in one Week, by a 
corresponding curtailment of the ex- 
pense of the following Week. 

It is a difficult task for the Meaiory of 
the most circumspect Housewife, to re- 
collect exactly whether any Account of 
a Month'* standing is quite correct — 
and Forgetfulness may not only charge 
You a higher price than You bargained 
for, for what You have had, but Mis- 
take may set down to You what You 
hare not had, and 
' M Double csemjsf will break et ea s Cannon." 

It is recorded — that for want of such 
tUgnlar Arrangement, and the foolish 
custom which formerly prevailed of re- 
tainine; a Foreigner as the House Stew- 
ard, that the Head of a family was long 
very much astonished at the very large 
monthly Charges for Faggots ! — Fao- 
ootbH — Faggots?!! — and at last, 
ventured one very sulty Summer's day, 
to express some surprise how such a 
vast quantity of Wood could be so very 
quickly consumed in a season when there 
could* be no requisition for any substi- 
tute for the Snn, save in the Kitchen- 
brheo to Lady Cabelebs's extreme as- 
tonishment, it was thus explained by 
her Accountant General, who was a 
pretender to txquisite accuracy, and 
went by the Name of" Old Exactly." 

ism! Mi Ladt— en veritt your Qtrtr- 
*rd bate ArarlAf one bad Memory, Mi 



Ladi, and one bad Writing,— 4 am so 
sorry, — pardonnez mof, Mi Ladi — I am 
very sorry when I do say, that Mi Ladi 
have made one leetel mistake Exactly 
—it is not no Wood, Mi Ladi,— ea 
eeriU it is notnoWood at all, M i Ladi 
— when 1 forgets what I do p*y a few 
pound for* I do love to account to Mi 
Ladi for it Exactly, and so I always 
do write it down Fobobts— Fobobts 
Mi Ladi, Fobobts, not Faggot*— -but 
Fobobts Exactly 1 11 
Desire the 

BuTCHBBi 

Baker, 

BtJTTBBWAfft 

Gbbbn Gbocbb* 

Milkman/ and . 
Washbbwomam* 
to send their Bills every Monday. Those 
Tradesmen with whom You never deal 
upon credit, should your Servants to 
whom you give Money to purchase 
things, put the Money into their pocket 
— and order the things to be set down to 
you, you are not obliged to pay for them; 
but if you sometimes send mqney, and 
sometimes deal upon Credit, though yott 
should send the Money for any article, 
if yonr servant docs not pay it, you will 
be obliged to paj it again ; for the Shop- 
keeper cannot be supposed to know 
Whether the Money was sent or not. 

If you hire a Basket Woman at. Mar- 
ket or a Porter to carry any thing homo 
for you, tell such persous where they 
are to carry it, and let them walk before 
you all the way. 

If it is inconvenient to return home 
with them— employ none but those whom 
you know, or who are known to the per- 
son With whom you deal; — if you pur- 
chase any quantity of goods, and are a 
eonutant Customer, a civil tradesman 
will generally send them home for you* 

If you do not go Yourself, which de 
as often as You can, desire those You 
send to Market, to 

Ask the Price of every Article before it 
is ordered, 

and to request each Tradesman to send 
home with it (Whether you pay ready 
money for it or otherwise) 
A Ticket of ike Quantity and the Price 
ofit- 

of which direct your Cook to carefully 
ascertain the correctness, and then put 
All such Bills of Parcels ot Articles 
which have been paid for on one File, 
and of Those Things which have not on 
- Another. ^^ 

• The nsnal way ot keeping, the Milk Score 
by a Tally Is not the best.— Desire your Milk- 
msa to serve you every day with a regular 
e,annttty — sny bad above let the Cook pay for, 
and pat it down la her Weekly sccosat of Sna- 
arlts. 
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«UHfTI|l AM*. AMP »•** ■*»#•«. 

Ifr. *umtin Dick had a forge party to 
dtaoer, when a tailor knocked rioieirtiy 
at the door, ana insisted on immediate 
admits km to Mr. Qulotin Dirk. The 
servant supposing he had some message 
Iron tfr. D.Vretatioos In India, lotro- 
dneed aim into ike dfning-room. Mr. 
Dick rose ; and the bailor, stretching 
out his hand, said. In your nalne J Quintin ; 
Dick 1 It is, at your senricc. D — mme, 
I'm glad of it; give us four hand, old 
boy—my LAMoVDklrQoifitiii; and by 
the PoWitffc, we'll fcsse a drop uf grog 
together. The offer t Oft the c« in p m 1 y 
may b s e as* ly i m sgiued, M r. J} ie k lou k 

• il in good buaiuar, gate the mnh halT<a- 
citjvn, dim! tOtd tbo servant* to take 
him to th*r kitchen, and gi*p him pledly 

• tu cat and *lrii*k. 



* Ml* or L.*ii<jw pun r but y. 
A Named Frenrlimu-n travelling 
through England in tfc) singe- roach, 
with a view of publishing l"i<* travel*, . 
wins very inquisitive, and asked the , 
iHjiri of meadows,, arable [aad, tree«, ■ 
Minim's, cottage*, &V. a(\ which ho care* 
luHy noted down hi* tauter: on crowing 
Salisbury Plain, hna^ked what il was—* 
IJ-im-ii heath, *o* the reply. Ho re- ' 
prated his fl^ur* Mou at t annus dinlance.s, 
and nl way* received the same answer. ' 
On arranging hi* notes for the press* 
tir toot per at ion to e* cl aim against the 
aril* of large farms, and cited, in sup- 
pa* t of hi s a* sc rtiuii, a d i a tr i c t o F seve- 
ral miles, alt lifTi Jjipng loonr individual, 
Jtf. /r rWwi fhati£ wjuf h was ahsp- 
IftW-ly lying wait* 1 for want of rullifii- 
Kml wbkn wotitd not be the fife if 
M, /t /iaroK would divide it into small 
allotment*; tint thin hut aiialnerarj, 
and the lap of primogeniture, would not 
permit. 

A TOBttCH PBOFgSSOR Of RNOLIHU. 

" Coea«mga, (said Monsieur Parti- 
cine, professor of Eiyrhsh,) Cer*/- 
maa," he exclaimed in a shriller note, 
as .the j V**M «J> ** -*W* *» * e 
coach at Ro*<?r, ,U raining gietaatlr nil 
the time— 11 Hajppou got a cam on the 
toao/ thf.coaelj.r'— "Acafrl do feai 
take the Union for a Iwtthqr's partf^r- 
* ( Cart what you please, coc)^amaa, I 



Ag, .horn-iMai got* now oB aha coam : 
for if not, my laaUa afaail ka jaaaHi 
a«4sayha^es at! apotl.-— AfWmaw 
troabie, ihtj found oat tl.e Ifro/asmr 
maaj*, k*l Uwy a targaiiiiJ ito ooiarJkf 
jaaggage, pfcoh in Fcearh w aaiM s 
sfaas, hekig sMfpoaod to he made of s 
cowVa|mu. 

ftyfo"* #Trft, by tlennVwM apnear. 
In answer to hii question, if we hare 
more, than .one £o^r^ppad^»t mfr* «igu 

two or three, Who harp cjjp?I%#*J »■ 
the same manner as himself, — we tkere, 

forr advise biio, |o ^rcTCftt «rron» t^ 

sign * Henri Quartfv. 

The &■**,« ->/ F***h*+ *l*«»lf» wH 

writ 1 1 • u , i « 1 1 i«j r anid . We *hssl he ■ |IJ *( 

to hnnrfrtiin the hiitbor a^ain, 

ItoUinShrrry* Poem i* tuo loo- ' 

the Portfolio.— We are alway* tewj i' 1 

efteulirAgv yontUVnl gen<n't; nni\ *\w 
" ihenathor not dike Ibis* a»< a n*j«-' 

of Him altogether, w<- shall Uc hip)* i 

rt c lve his * l ailempt/' **«ro inorr. 
jtfrfrt is informal, tl-at in the I 

sending a work of this kind I 
■ H la unavuidabtf but thal^ 

will creep into lt» pagetyf 
' be irrJpo*Bfb|e to r or feet ti, 

fowitrg nuinber, n* (t sioiW 

reib.it for all our e.irre^w. 
ilreaA ns a setiMid lime, wtireh aw* J 
lut-rea-ie oor reovftag to ft» atm mi 
tent, an we already (ind it Trr; d»(j 
to gel through the man* of psyvi* M^ 
milled toon rinKtieetlon. 

We thank Jrttr« aod HwttUnm i-r 
llirir good intentions Nit wt* »» 
l*» nay, we cannot adopt their *^ hi*'* 

Luther** Ring Wilt hi' yewicd tiftt 
week. 

£, C.'j Di**i*«*KV a/ f>r*g*a» w a 
copied:— wr slmli be alwajr* hajipj I* 
roeeiru his lucubratiomi* 

f w ft.— *Vm few I grant ** apashr" *'* 
your last Jr/us, in wrttia« a* nn^u PJ, 
the Eeoluig* ;-iyou h«f» torgoMhow^ 
our r«aders.-*lnck .thfaolf 4fciP **' 
apathy of tbigc,ana *jv*^*^*&" 
—we know job qaa do AoUerr- u iie, 
and sin no more." 

Oba&akt C; W. G. B. ; J.C.; 
T.d T.N.Jcimi PoaWw 4/as»f , 
are acoa|>ted, as w f Ml appear a* seas a* 
the pressure,©/ matter JfriM*priW»^ 

Wc must Aag /ustbtr twWfeif* 
front oarXVaaap^wF 6 * 1 * ^* * -l * a 
p^a^u^axodf 



tie i m< 



troatnaji t-^Print«d .far«¥rt^iAa Cmt^vum W*M»«»'^ - 
and stay %a4ad of «fl Bofl^^ffLNmt MtWrnVf . 
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THE 8UMMIT A&D CRATER OP 
MOUNT VESUVIUS. 

Mount Vesuvius is situated at five 
Italian miles from tbe city of Naples, 
and is justly accounted one of the most 
dreadful volcanoes or burning mountains 
in tbe known world. Vesuvius rises in 
a gentle swell from the shore, the first 
part or base of tbe mountain is covered 

VOL. IV. 



with towns on all sides, such as Portici, 
Torre del Greco, Torre del Aununcita, 
on the sea coast, and Otta ano in ma, 
Massa, &c. on the inland side. These 
are all large towns, with the villages 
and villas that encircle them, extend 
over the second region of the moun- 
tain, and may be said, without exaggera- 
tion, to cover the lower parts of it with 
fertility, beauty, and population. The 
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upper tract is a scene of perfect de- 
vastation, farrowed on all sides with 
rivers of lava, extended in wide black 
lines over the surface. This region 
may be said to terminate at the Atrio 
del Cavalli, so called because travellers 
are obliged to dismount and leave their 
horses there till their return, as the 
summit of the mountain must be as- 
cended on foot. This part has the 
shape of a truncated cone ; it is formed 
almost entirely of ashes, and is ex- 
tremely difficult of ascent, as it yields 
under the pressure of the foot, so that 
one step out of three may be considered 
- ms tost. The guide* who accompany 
every traveller however afford every 
assistance, and by means of a leathern 
strap thrown over the shoulders, ease 
the traveller not a little of his exertions. 
It is advisable to proceed slowly and 
rest at intervals, as the fatigue other- 
wise is sufficient to try even strong and 
youthful constitutions. When we reach 
the summit, we find ourselves on a nar- 
row ledge of burnt earth or cinders, 
with the crater of the volcano open be- 
neath us. This orifice, in its present 
form, for it varies almost every erup- 
tion, is about a mile and half in cir- 
cumference, and may be about three 
hundred and fifty feet in depth. Its 
eastern border is considerably higher 
than the western. Its sides are formed 
of ashes and cinders, with some rocks 
and masses of lava intermingled, and 
shelve in a deep declivity, enc using at 
the bottom a flat space of about three 
quarters of a mile in circumference. A 
recent traveller says — " We descended 
some little way, but observing that the 
slightest noise or motion brought vast 
quantities of ashes or stones rolling to- 
gether down the sides, and being called 
back by our guides, they assured us 
that we with safety could not go down 
lower, or even remain in safety where 
we were. We were near enough to 
the bottom to observe, that it seemed 
to be a sort of crust of brown burnt 
earth, and that a little on one side 
there were three orifices like funnels, 
whence ascended a vapour so thin as to 
be scarcely perceptible. We reached 
the summit a little before seven, and as 
we had ascended under the shade of the 
mountain, we had yet felt no inconve- 
nience from the heat. While on the 
top we were refreshed by a strong wind 
blowing from the east, and profiting of 
so favorable a circumstance, we sat 
fawn on the highest point of the cone to 
enjoy the prospect below us. Vesuvius 
is about 3600 feet in height, and of 
course does not rank among the greater 
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mountains, but its situation is so advan- 
tageous, that the scene which it unfolds 
to the eye probably surpasses that 
displayed from any other eminence on 
the earth. The prospect includes Na- 
ples, with its bay, its islands, and iU 
bordering promontories, the wbole of 
that delicious region justly denominated 
the Campania Felice, with ks number- 
less towns, and town-like villages. It 
loses itself in the immensity of the sea 
on one side, and on the other is border- 
ed by the Appeuines, forming a semi- 
circular frame of various tints and bold 
outline. 

- — »- — - 

4T$e JFIotorr* of literature. 

CONFESSION8 OP A RAMBLER. 

Before I take my leave of Alexan- 
dria, I must not forget to notice the 
theatre ; and I may as well throw here 
together a few hints relative to the 
state of the drama in America up to 
the time I am speaking of; and indeed, 
1>y the help of some notes kindly fur- 
nished me by a friend, I can bring 
those hints down to within about three 
years of the present period. My own 
knowledge, I must, however, premise, 
is principally confined to the Philadel- 
phia company. 

The first theatre erected in Ame- 
rica was at Philadelphia, by a Mr. 
Douglas, during the time that the co- 
lonies acknowledged the authority of 
England. A short time subsequent to 
the commencement of the revolutionary 
war, this gentleman and bis company 
were compelled to leave the place, and 
they went to Jamaica. Soon after the 
conclusion of peace in 1781, a Mr. Hal- 
lam, who had married the daughter of 
Mr. Douglas (who, I believe, was theft 
dead) returned to Philadelphia, and 
claimed the theatre as the property of 
his father-in-law. He succeeded in ob- 
taining possession, and immediately de- 
parted for London to engage perform- 
ers ; and, in connexion with Mr. Henry, 
he returned with a small but excellent 
company; the principal of whom were 
Mr. and Mrs. Kenna, Mr. and Mrs. 
Morris, Mr. Harper, Mr. Wignal, 4c. 
Messrs. Hallam and Henry met with 
very liberal encouragement from the 
Philadelphians; and the success which 
attended this speculation soon inspired 
Mr. Wignal with a desire to commence 
manager, and he resolved to attempt an 
opposition. Having persuaded Mr. 
Reinagle (a musical composer) to join 
him, they obtained a subscription to 
build a new theatre ; the first stone of 
which being laid, Mr, Wignal proceed* 
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ttl to London for the purpose of en- 
gaging performers. Mr. Henry also 
tailed for England on the same busi- 
ness, and succeeded in engaging Mr. 
and Mrs. Hodgkinson (formerly Miss 
Brett of the Bath theatre,) Mrs. 
Wrighten, the eelebrated royalist of 
Drury-lane, and some others. Mr. 
Wignal engaged Mr. Fennel and Mrs. 
Merry, (formerly Miss Brunton, daugh- 
ter to John Brunton, Esq. manager of 
the Norwich theatre, and the wife of 
Robert Merry, Esq. a gentleman known 
lor his poetical effusions, which were of 
the Delia Crusean school, ) to take the 
first line in tragedy; Messrs. Chalmers 
and Darley, from Covent-garden the- 
atre ; Mr. Blisset from Bath ; Mr. War- 
ren, Mr. and Mrs. Francis, Mrs. Old- 
mixon, Miss Broad hurst, Mrs. Seymour, 
Ac. In the summer of 1793 the rival 
theatres opened, and the campaign was 
carried on with a spirit which reminded 
one of the contest between Ricli and 
Oarrick at Covent-garden and Drury- 
lane. The contest, however, only con- 
tinued one season, when a compromise 
was effected: the Philadelphia stage 
was abandoned to the newaspirers, and 
the old company went to New York, 
leaving Messrs. Wignal and Rcinagle in 
undisputed possession of the theatrical 
sceptre at the former place. 

The drama in America took its rise in 
Philadelphia, and from thence it soon 
spread throughout the United States. 
Theatres were built at Boston and 
other towns in New England; in se- 
veral towns of the state of New York, 
in Virginia, and in the Carolinas. These 
Were recruited with performers chiefly 
from England, American talent not 
teeming to be exactly adapted either 
for writing or representing dramatic 
pieces. At the time I visited America, 
the Philadelphia company had got into 
the hands of Messrs. Wnrren and 
Reinagle, Mr. Wignal being dead. Be- 
fore his death he had, on the decease of 
her husband, married Mrs. Merry, who 
was now a second time left a widow, 
with one child by Wignal, a beautiful 
little girl. Mr. Cooper, who, after fail- 
ing in London, had gone to America, 
where he had made a hit, and was the 
Kemble of the day, had the management 
of the New York Company ; Mrs. West 
of the Virginia one; Mr. Placide of that 
which performed at Charlestown; and 
Mr. Powell (I believe) of that at Bos- 
ton. Each of these companies had 
been and were possessed of performers 
Of preat talent. Mr. Hal lam was him- 
self a very clever man ; but was ulti- 
mately so reduced by misfortune as to be 



obliged to dispose of all his property in 
the Philadelphia and other theatres. 
Mr. Hodgkinson, whose name I hare 
mentioned, was, like Garrick, an excel- 
lent general actor: he was equally 
clever in Shelty in the Highland Reel 
and In Hamlet, and so in various other 
characters quite as opposite. He died 
of the yellow fefer at Washington, 
whither he had gone to make engage- 
ments for the New York theatre. Mr. 
Tully, Mr. Bermand, and Mr. Placide, 
at Charlestown, possessed great merit ; 
Mrs. Hodgkinson and Mrs. Merry were 
accomplished actresses ; and I could 
swell this list to a great length, were 
I to enumerate all the men and women 
of talent who had figured upon the 
American stage. 

I have said few native Americans 
made the stage their profession; and 
still fewer attempted to write for it. A 
gentleman of Philadelphia, named Brett 
or Breck, wrote the Fox Chase, a 
comedy, and one or two other things, 
which possessed some merit : and Mr. 
Dunlap, of New York, who purchased 
Hallam's share iu the theatre, was 
celebrated as a dramatic writer. His 
translation of Abdlino, from the Ger- 
man, was really an admirable one, 
and reflected upon him the highest 
credit. Generally speaking, I found 
the situation of an actor rather agreea- 
ble than not ; as he was admitted pret- 
ty freely into genteel society, and from 
the opportunity which his profession 
afforded him of seeing the world, and 
the many whimsical and outre adven- 
tures which he must continually witness, 
it was his own fault if he was not at* 
once both happy and comfortable. To 
be sure, against this agreeable picture 
must be set the drawback arising from 
the precarious nature of popular favour, 
which is ever veering, and he who 
stands the highest to day may be at the 
bottom to-morrow ; and a poor actor it, 
of all professions, perhaps the most to 
be pitied. Yet there is in general a 
great deal of humanity in the profession, 
which prompts the members of it to ex- 
tend a helping hand to their brothers 
and sisters in misfortune, whenever dis- 
tress renders their assistance necessary. 
The mention of American writers hat 
brought to my recollection the remarks 
of Mr. Henry Grey Bennett at the Sur- 
ry sessions, upon that farrago of non- 
sense lately brought out at the Co burg 
theatre, under the title of the Life and 
Reign of George the lit. Mr. Bennett 
justly condemned the taste which promp- 
ted the exhibition, and that whieh ap- 
proved and applauded it; and added, 
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thai he was sure in America such a 
representation, with Washington for its 
hero, would not be tolerated. I have 
not the paper before ine, but that was 
the substance of his observations. I, 
however, recollect seeing at Alexan- 
dria a comedy performed, the title of 
which I really forget, but it was founded 
on some occurrences arising out of the 
rebellion war : the time was laid about 
the period when the unfortunate and 
jamiable Major Andre fell into the hands 
of the Americans, and the two soldiers 
by whom he was taken, aud who with- 
stood all the inducements which he hell 
out to them to be permitted to escape, 
were prominent characters. General 
Washington too was also introduced, 
as well as several American officers who 
were then living; aud the piece con- 
cluded with the apotheosis of the ge- 
neral, who was taken up into heaven, 
not in a cocked hat and top-boots, as 
the Coburg dramatist has sent our late 
excellent King there, but painted with 
a blood-red countenance, long straight 
hair, and a blue coat and epaulettes, 
upon a large piece of canvas, about ten 
feet square. Thus portrayed, the ge- 
neral was drawn up to the flies, amidst 
the shouts of the audience, the baud 
playing " Yankee doodle." 

I cannot conclude all I have to say on 
the theatres in this paper; I shall there- 
fore cut this portion of my " Confes- 
sions'* rather short, and in the next 
give your readers an account of the 
Philadelphia company as it was when I 
knew it, with a tew anecdotes of some 
of the performers. 



ATMOSPHERICAL CAUSE OP 
BLUE DEVILS. 

No inhabitants of the earth are more 
atmospherical, if we may be permitted 
to employ such a term, than Englishmen ; 
and, perhaps, in no other part of the 
habitable globe is there so changeable 
an atmosphere as that which hangs over 
this, our otherwise happy and highly- 
favoured, island. Days occur, in which 
almost every temperature, and kind of 
weather, that characterize the four 
seasons' of the year, are experienced. 
The morning gilds ttte meads and vales 
with the rising beams of the orb of 
light, rolling onwards in an unclouded 
aky, warm and cheering, and every 
aprkiging blade and flower pendent 
with glittering dew-drops ; before noon 
the face of nature is changed, the sky 
overcast, the air chilling and wintry; 
and, ere the day be closed, the earth is 
deluged with rain, or the evening ap- 
proaches with severe frost and a fall of 



snow. To such a variable state of ow 
climate may, undoubtedly, be ascribed 
the great frequency of nervous affec- 
tions, and of hypochondriacal complaints 
amongst us ; and that sombre temper- 
ament which ^distinguishes Englishmen 
from all other Europeans. 

As the constitution of England is as 
barometrical as the climate is variable, 
a regular fit of blue devils is tbe con- 
sequence, to many individuals, whenever 
the sky is overcast, and the tusphere 
damp and chilly ; an effect depending 
chiefly ou the sympathy between the 
skin and the digestive organs, and the 
influence which these exert on the 
functions of the brain and respiratory 
nerves. Every case of indigestion, 
therefore, which is not of a very transi- 
tory nature, and is accompanied with 
hypochondriasis, is affected by atmos- 
pherical influence, in the following 
manner. The dampness of the air ap- 
plied to the skin diminishes its nervous 
energy, lowering its tone, and prevent* 
ing the supply of blood being carried 
into the extreme vessels, in which its 

Sresence is requisite for maintaining 
eallhy the cutaneous functions. By 
sympathy the power of the stomach is 
diminished in a similar manner; its se- 
cretions are inadequate to the change, 
which they are iutended to produce on 
the food before it is pushed forward into 
the intestines; and, thence, tbe aliment, 
instead of being converted iuto proper 
chyle, ferments, extricating air, di«- 
tending the stomach, and impending the 
breathing. It is this derangement of the 
respiratory functions which chiefly low- 
ers the energy of the brain, and produces 
thatdepression of spirits wljichalwaysac- 
coinpauies this state of the habit iu gloo- 
my weather. In this morbid constitution 
of the vital organs just mentioned, the 
liver and the spleen are more or less in- 
volved, as is also the pancreas, a large 
important gland connected with tbe 
upper intestines ; so that every part of 
the constitution suffers, by the loss of 
that due balance in all the functions 
which is essential for the preservation of 
health. To the derangement of so 
many important organs are to be attrib- 
uted the sallow hue of the skin, the 
emaciation of the body, the sensibility 
to cold and other external impress ious, 
the irritability of temper, the vacillating 
character, and the unhappy and wretched 
disposition of the hypochondriac* An 
attack of the blue devils, therefore, as 
it is termed, is neither an imaginary 
disease, nor is oue which can be rem- 
edied merely by moral management; 
although this, when judiciously applied, 
will greatly aid the medical treatment. 
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INSANITY AND SUICIDE. 

In almost every instance of suicide, 
Wfe find, that when the bistorj of the in- 
dividual can be traced, the unhappy 
person is either insane at the time of 
committing the deed, or there is a pre- 
disposition to Insanity — which is gene- 
rally hereditary; and this, being acted 
upon by some moral or physical excite- 
ment, suddenly awakens, as it were, 
the disease, which had previously lain 
dormant in his system. No atmos- 
'pberieal influence is required to aid 
such an event ; and, we may venture 
to affirm in a thousand cases of self-de- 
struction, not Jive are of a description 
on which the state of the atmosphere can 
exert any influence. Truth obliges us, 
nevertheless, to admit, that more sui- 
cides occur in spring and in autumn 
than in the other two seasons of the 
year, because the usual change which 
the human constitution then undergoes 
renders the brain highly susceptible of 
morbid impressions at these periods : 
Insanity, consequently, becomes more 
prevaleut, and suicide follows in its 
train. 

We have asserted, that a predisposi- 
tion to Insanity is generally hereditary; 
and supposing that that opinion were 
not supported by the fact, that this 
malady appears in successive genera- 
tions of the same family, the probability 
that such an hereditary tendency exists 
might he deduced from physiological 
data. — Thus, if, as is admitted, Iusanity 
be connected with a peculiar condition 
of the organization or the brain, what- 
ever the adventitious circumstance may 
be that, on such a state of the sensori- 
um, produce a diseased association of 
ideas, it is as probable that this modifi- 
cation of structure shall be continued 
through successive generations, as the 
physiognomical distinctions of form, and 
the peculiarities of temper and disposi- 
tion, which are characteristic of families. 
It may be said, that, if this statement 
be correct, every child of an insane pa- 
rent would necessarily display symptoms 
of Insanity ; but it is a well-known fact, 
that, although the predisposition to di- 
sease may exist in an individual, yet, 
unless circumstances occur to commence 
the train of morbid actions in the func- 
tions of the affected organ, which consti- 
tutes the disease, the person thus pre- 
disposed may pass through life without 
displaying any symptoms of his liability 
to the complaint. Still, however, the 
predisposition descends to his progeny ; 
and the disease may again display itself 
in its most evident features, after 
having remained as it were dormant for 
two or more generations. 



IMPROPER MARRIAGES. 

We are induced to mention these 
facts from having observed, with great 
regret, the sway which Interest in the 
present day exerts over Prudence, in 
uniting in the bands of matrimony the 
descendants of the sane and the insane, 
without either party reflecting upon 
the consequences of such unions on the 
future happiness of society. How far 
the predisposition to which we have al- 
luded may be weakened, or as it were 
diluted, and ultimately worn out, by the 
sons of insane parents marrying into 
healthy families, and their successors 
following their example, we know not ; 
but we feel no hesitation in prognosti- 
cating the most ruinous consequences 
from the present indiscriminate system 
of intermarriages ! 

" For to five birth to those. 

Who can but suffer many years and die, 
Methinks is merely propagating death, 
And multiplying murder." 

This confusion and intermixture, also, 
of the sane and the insane, raise those 
obstacles, which, we may daily remark, 
present themselves in determining upon 
the causes of suicides ; and which have 
led many to refer them, in almost every 
instance, to other causes than Insanity. 
A Coroner's Jury, who is to decide upon 
a case of suicide, may find it impossible 
to collect from the evidence any proof 
of Insanity in the conduct of the person 
who has destroyed himself, or even in 
that of his parents, should the nature of 
the case permit the investigation to pro- 
ceed so far back ; and, yet, the predis- 
position to Insanity may have been he- 
reditary, aud existed in the Jiabit of 
both father and son, although the dis- 
ease had never displayed itself except 
in the fatal act which produced the in- 
quiry. So numerous, indeed, are the 
difficulties in many cases of this descrip- 
tion, that (transposing a word) a jury- 
man might 8 ay with the clown in 
" Twelfth Night," * I'll ne'er believe a 
man mad 'till I see his brains.'* 

MEDICAL REPORT. 

The atmospherical influence on the 
human habit has been considerable du- 
ring the last six weeks, not only produ- 
cing a hypochondrical state in those 
labouring under indigestion, but as 
the exciting cause of coughs, rheuma- 
tisms, and several other diseases. The 
good cheer, the exhilirating customs, 
and all the kindly and hospitable feel- 
ings which this social season calls forth, 
may be regarded as so many counter- 

• Clo. I'll ne'er believe a mad-man till I 
see his brain*,— Ml iv. Scene iv. 
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acting causes to those which tend to 
lower the habit and foster disease; 
and, for the sake of the suffering portion 
of the human race v we are tempted to 
exclaim with the school-boy — u Why 
does not Christmas come twice a year V* 

A PLAIN LETTER TO FATHERS 

AND MOTHERS, 

Dbar Friends,— I hope you will not 
deem a little leisure time from your ne- 
cessary duties and avocations misspent 
in attending to hints, on a subject 
which to you must always bo interesting. 
Were any one to put you on a plan of 
keeping your children in that healthy, 
sound state, as to require few, or none, 
of the physician's visits or prescriptions, 
you would not, I am sure, think the 
time lost in listening to him; but, ou 
the contrary, look on yourselves as un- 
der no small obligation, as Having not 
only expense, but what may be a still 
more important consideration, many 
sorrows and anxieties from dangerous 
sicknesses and sufferings of those most 
dear to you. Nor surely, my consider- 
ate Friends, will you deem the minds of 
your young ones of less consequenco to 
be attended to than their bodies; for, on 
the state of the former, still more than 
of the latter, may your comfort and hap- 

Siness for years depend ; with their con- 
uct may be connected shame and dis- 
grace, the bringing of your grey hairs 
with sorrow to the grave, or that ho- 
nour and respect which, next to a good 
life, will be a crown of glory in your old 
age. 

You, perhaps, labour hard to procure 
necessary sustenance for your children, 
a suitable education, and, it may be, 
to leave them wherewithal to enter on 
the business of life with advantages su- 
perior to those who have nothing but 
their hauds to look to for pushing their 
way in the world. Alt this may be well, 
but a something may yet be wanting, 
without which all your cares and labours 
may end only in vanity and vexation of 
spirit. Without due attention to the 
training going on in the domestic cir- 
cle, or at the hor.«e fire side, all other 
education may prove of little avail. 
Have not you, and those your children 
associate with, the moulding, to a con- 
siderable degree, of both their tempers 
and manners in your hands ? Wilt their 
prattle be more the echo of your words 
than their ideas of right and wrong, of 
good and evil, copies of your sentiments ? 
School education, at least as far as 
reading, writing, and arithmetic go, 
may now be considered as open to all, 



while, to appearance, there b but little 
abatement of profligacy among me 
young. Must not this be owing to some 
defect in the mode of teaching the young 
idea how to shoot 2 So long a* those 
who have the charge of training np chil- 
dren in the way they should wnlk con- 
tinue ignorant or careless in the perform- 
ance of their duty, can society fails* 
being burdened with a race of evil doers } 
It is true, the fault may often be laid on 
the untoward disposition of the young, 
but when the case comes to be elooeJj 
examined into, the teachers may, in 
many instances, seem as deserving of 
blame as the scholars. 

From the mode in which the princi- 
ples of our . nature uufold themselves, 
ought not you, my good friends, to lay 
your account with opposition on the 
part of your children to the course of 
training deemed proper to pursue with 
them 1 Solomon says truly that " folly 
is bound up in the hearts of children;" 
nor can it be otherwise while the saere 
animal principles conliuue in action. A 
child may be as froward aud perverse 
as a kitten, or a puppy, and for a very 
good reason, having no more discern- 
ment betwixt right and wrong, good 
and evil, than its four-legged playfel- 
lows. The rational principles are not 
only long in appearing, but, unlike the 
animal, require care and culture for 
their developement; where this is want- 
ing, they may remain almost wholly dor- 
mant, or in a state of nonage during 
life ; aud the attention, wholly engrossed 
with sensual feelings and objects, or 
auy glimmering of reason, made subser- 
vient to the purposes of appetite and 
passion, man may even fall below the 
brutes that perish. You will surely 
think with me then, that the great ob- 
ject of a wise education should be the 
due exercise of the higher or rational 
principles of our nature, and due sub- 
jection of the inferior or animal. The 
natural, and, for any thing that ap- 
pears to us, unavoidable opposition be- 
tween these principles of our nature, — 
the flesh and the spirit — the first impel- 
ling to gratification without regard to 
consequences, the second having in view 
duty or good upon the whole, most, 
when both are in action, occasion a 
struggle, which will be more or less 
difficult, according to the discipline 
and training received in early years. 
Knowing from the constitution of their 
nature, that your children for a time 
must be wholly in subjection to the 
flesh, the mere slaves of animal feelings 
aud propensities, ought it not to be your 
earliest care and endeavour to prevent 
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Ibis natural temporary subjection from 
being converted jato the bondage of 
spirit to flesh for ever? The command 
of the appetites and desires being the 
only way of escaping from a slavery that 
would prove fatal to well being, can 
you be supposed to do your duty to your 
children without puttiug them in the 
way ofacquiriug such an essential habit ? 
Any material defeat here, as will be 
shown, can hardly fail to prove a power- 
ful obstacle to accomplishing the end of 
a wise education. Obadiah. 

GENTLEMANLY METHOD OF 
GETTING THROUGH COLLEGE. 

Ma. Editor, — As you gave in the 
Portfolio for January the 8th, the Var- 
mint method of getting through Col- 
lege, you will, perhaps, have no objec- 
tion to insert a few lines, intended to 
•hew that a Gentleman may find out 
amusements, and a few agreeable 
friends, and may enjoy both the one 
and the other, without setting himself 
up, or rather down, as a regular Far- 
mint ? 

The Gentlemanly mode of proceed- 
ing it this : — 

Attend lectures, and attend to them, 
the advantages of no doing will soon dis- 
cover themselves ; go to chapel as ofleu 
an you can, your time cannot be better 
employed ; dine in hall always, both for 
the regularity and economy of the thing, 
the plainer you live the clearer your 
bead for study; avoid sporting, it is 
bad whilst you are studying ; if you can 
afford to keep a horse, well and good, 
there let it end. After the studies of 
the day are over, amuse yourself with 
riding, walking, &c. as the season in- 
vites, but do not gamble ; it leads to 
ruin. Enjoy the society of your friends, 
but give neither Spread* nor Gaudies, 
dissipation unfits both mind and body. 
Keep early houri, you will find the bene- 
fit in the consequences. Avoid slang 
both in dress and conversation, — a fiue 
gentleman is above it. Try hard far 
every prize or honour that is to be got, 
nothing is to be obtained without it. 
While you are at College adhere strictly 
to the Rules ami Statutes, — you are in 
honour bound to do so. And, by follow- 
ing this advice, you will be liked and 
favoured by the Proctors and Heads of 
the University; will be esteemed a 
Gentleman by every one who knows 
you; will be able to enjoy yourself 
while at College, and when you leave 
It, to do so with credit and honour. 

How different the Varmint ! 

PoNDENl. 



MOONLIGHT. 



[A slight volume of " Poems, by 
Thomas fYade," containing *' Tasso 
and the Sisters," " Tasso's Spirit," 
" The Nuptials of Juno," " The Skele- 
tons," and " The Spirits of the Ocean," 
— has just been published, the work, 
we are informed, of an author, who, 
according to law, has not yet reached 
the years of discretion. His powers, 
however, are any thing but puerile; 
and bis poems teem with passages 
which prove him to be a true son of 
Apollo. — We add a specimen from the 
" Spirits of the Ocean :"]— 

O Heaven ! now beauteous is the glow 

Which Morning on tby front doth throw, 

When »ky, and earth, and air, and sea, 

Breathe incense and divinity! 

but far more beautiful the tiut 

Which midnight on thy brow doth print, 

When moon and stars, divinely fair, 

Glitter in alt their grandeur there, 

And earth beneath their face lies spread, 

Tranquil as thou art overhead! 

The moon roll'd ou, in cloudless glory, 

Hciieath a wilderness of blue, 
And all along the mountain* hoary 

Flung a pale garb of silv'ry hue : 
One little twinkling star, alone, 
At distance in her pathway shone, 
And smiling worlds, sublime as high, 
Were scattered through the azure sky : 
And as the bright Queen swept above— 
(The iinaxe of continual love)— 
She sec in 'd a splendid mirror, sent 
I© charm the stars through which it went, 
By holding out its bosom fair, 
For them to see their beauty there. 

Nature had all her music hush'd, 

Save the wild ocean's ceaseless roar. 
Whose foaming billons eager rush'd 

To kiss the pebbles on its shore. 
And riaslTd against each lofty rock, 
As though its adamant to mock. 
So calm, so beautiful, eo blight, 
So full of sweetness was the night, 
One could have almost wi»h'd that morn 
Wonld ne'er again those ikies adorn. 



THB HEALTHY CONVENT. 

(From Lcssing's Fables and Epi- 
grams.) 

Where can a more salubrious spot be found t 
So pure the air, and so serene the skies 1 

Within these sacred walls' encircling round, 
Tis truly said, no virgin ever dies! 



TO AN INCONSTANT FRIEND. 

You think your oldest friends still girls and 

boys, 
And use them fust as children do their toys ; 
Now take np this—then that— then that amain, 
And then— What theu t— Yon put them down 

again. 
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THE PORTFOLIO. 

LONDON, FEBRUARY 5, 1825. 

THE CONVERZATIONE OF THE 
EDITOR.— No. 4. 

Tub consideration of Phantasmagoric 
Exhibitions is more closely connected 
than might be supposed with a subject 
of the highest, and, in fact, the most 
fearful which can or perhaps ever has 
engaged the human mind ; I mean that 
of the existence or non-existence of 
spectral appearances ; and in. the 
course, or probably in conclusion of an 
interesting recital of experiments and 
effects, we shall naturally be led to 
curious and valuable relations of real 
spectral appearances (if I may so term 
them,) which, together with their ex- 
planations, will be found most properly 
to belong to the consideration of those 
extraordinary appearances which we 
are enabled to produce by artificial 
means. 

The deep and unexampled interest of 
supernatural appearances, to use the 
geueral and hackneyed pjirase,is found- 
ed on the passion of fear ; and we may 
well question whether there be a source 
of emotion in the whole mental frame, 
so powerful or universal as the fear 
arising from the presence or agency of 
universal terror. Love, supposed to be 
the most general of passions, has cer- 
tainly been felt in its purity by very 
few ; but who is there that has never 
been assailed by fear? Who is there 
among us that has not involuntarily re- 
membered the gossip's tale of his child- 
hood, when, in the pride and buoyancy 
of his maturity and his healthful prime, 
he has accidentally been surprised by 
solitude and darkness? Who is there 
that has not, on some occasions, or at 
some eventful period, shivered under ah 
influence he could by no means explain 
or reason upon, and which he could 
scarcely be brought to acknowledge 
even to himself? 

We may without circumlocution con- 
sider fear to be » ruling ami an uni- 



versal passion ; it has at tome period or 
other of life imparted a momentary 
chill, impressed a torpedo touch upon 
every soul. The nurse-maids' stories 
may be inhibited, the inquisitorial pea 
may be drawn over the word ghost 
every where except in the catechism, 
but until you can deprive night of its 
darkness, and the light of its shadows, 
while the senses of our nature can be 
impressed with stillness, or startled by 
sounds, while every thing around us 
remains, as it ever must remain, all 
mystery ; while the human mind conti- 
nues what it is, and while mau conti- 
nues to be mortal, the fear of things un- 
known will in some form or other for 
ever influence us ; and if such impres- 
sions be not examined and explained 
upon rational grounds, and in the whole- 
some spirit of piety and philosophy, ma- 
tured into a beneficial and elevating 
faith, they will, they must of necessity 
degenerate into a noxious, a dangerous, 
and a degrading superstition. Fear 
wc know is a cowardly passion, and 
that fear, which arises from objects of 
invisible terror, a superstitious one. 
Then is superstitious fear, ignorance, 
and credulity, grafted upon iguorance: 
we find that even the child is half 
ashamed to acknowledge its influence: 
he struggles with all his might, and 
with his better judgment, and feeling 
he dissolves the spell. 

Let me here dismiss the preamble, 
and (if the reader has not already de- 
termined for himself) determine for 
him, the importance of looking with a 
more enquiring eye than we have been 
accustomed to use, into a subject which 
elucidate in a powerful and striking 
manner a passion felt by most men liv- 
ing, disavowed by all! which is only 
potent when the mind is weak, but which 
then indeed, like incvbv$, sits grinning 
on the bosom of its unresisting and 
powerless victim. 

The order of Philipsthars exhibition 
was under the following arrangement : — 
The first was what he denominated the 
cavern of the dead, in which the spec- 
tral appearances we have already de- 
scribed were introduced. The second 
act gave us fac-simile representations 
of the most remarkable contrivances 
with which designing or mischievous 
men had from time to time worked upon 
the credulity and apprehension of igno- 
rant communities, as the spectres, the 
changing pictures, &c. of the German 
illuminati; the Red Woman of Ber- 
lin ; the portraits of the dead of the 
famous Cagliastro, and other similar 
tricks. The Jhird division was not 
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lets amusing to the general audiences, 
bnt to the philosophical who attended 
him, (and these were not a few,) it was 
absolutely new, and extremely grati- 
fying in its simplicity and effect. This 
he called his " Dance of Witches." 
The fourth was purely mechanical, and 
consisted of automatic dancing and 
tumbling figures, which I shall not in 
this place attempt to describe. Of the 
rest I shall speak in order. The first 
division is already described. The 
next begins with the most audacious 
and remarkable imposture of its day, and 
at the same time of more disastrous 
consequences. 

TUB RBD WOMAN OF BERLIN. 

With this artificial and terrific spec- 
tre, a political agent of the notorious 
Count Cagliostro contrived to keep the 
city of Berlin in a state of ferment and 
alarm during a whole year. It was seen 
in the churches, in the military quar- 
ters, in the precincts of the palace, the 
public cemetries, and the frequented 
not less than the unfrequented quarters 
of the city. It was seen by different 
persons at points and in places, widely 
separated, at the tame time ! It baffled 
the vigilance of the police, the coura- 
geous rush of the soldier was ineffec- 
tual in its pursuit, the speculations of 
the learned were foiled in the endeavour 
to unriddle its mystery. It spared in 
its visits neither age, sex, or circum- 
stances. The rich man found no pro- 
tection from its alarming visits in his 
wealth and power ; the poor no redemp- 
tion in his poverty and wretchedness; 
the King himself found it at m dnight 
glaring in his fa-e from the opposite 



side of his writing-table. At the same 
hour and minute (for this was studious- 
ly contrived to increase the panic) the 
dreaded goblin appeared at the bed- 
side of a peasant's wife at the moment 
of her accouchement, and actually 
frighted her to death. Its visits were • 
always nocturnal; it never exhibited 
any diversity of countenance ; its com- 
plxion was, as its appellation explain- 
ed, Red ; its action was of courteous 
character, but of extreme rapidity in 
its movements and evolutions ; its ap- 
pearances and vanishing!* instantane- 
ous as the lightning; the astonished 
and terrified beholder had not a moment 
allowed for escape if in fear, or for pur- 
suit, if disposed to a determined line of 
conduct. The Red Woman was, to all 
the intents and purposes of the inventor, 
of supernatural power, and all check 
to its dominion seemed beyond the 
means of human exertion. The vision 
ceased at length without detection ; but 
its general arrangements and devices 
for concealment were developed by its 
secret agents from time to time, as the 
consequences of discovery grew less and 
less important. 

The subjoined Engraving shews the 
actual construction of the model exhi- 
bited by De Philipsthal, and which is 
certainly calculated with skilful ma- 
nagement, and a well-organized con- 
federation, to effect all we arc told of 
the original. My next paper shall de- 
scribe its detail and management, with 
an improved machine of little bulk and 
expencc, of singular portability, and 
possessing the valuable property of in- 
ttantaneovtly changing the spectre 
at pleasure. 





■» n it vt~ --- ■ 
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CHRONOLOGY FOR THE YEAR 

1824. 

APRIL. 

3. A pedestrian, named Ford, accom- 
plished his task of walking, for 200 so* 
vereigns, 445 miles iu seren days. 

4. The will of the late Luke White, 
Esq. proved in Doctors' Commons. He 
bequeathed the whole of his property 
amounting to 30,0001. a year, real es- 
tate, and 100,0001. iu money and secu- 
rities, after 200,0001. spent in elections, 
to his widow and children. His eldest 
son having offended him, he cut him off 
with 50001. a year. He himself, in his 
early life, obtained a living by hawking 
books about the streets. 

5. The Emperor of Russia decrees 
that no foreign writer can dedicate a 
book to him without having obtained 
permission from the Russian Ambassa- 
dor, in the country where the author 
resides. This decree is stated to be 
caused by the inconceivable audacity of 
au Englishman, who had dedicated a 
book to his Majesty written against the 
Government and the whole Russian 
nation. 

7. At the Assizes for the Isle of Ely, 
the chaplain preaches before the new 
Chief Justice, from the following text: 
— u Thou art weighed in the balauce, 
and found wanting !" 

9. 500,0001. granted for building 
Churches and Chapels. 

— Imprisonment for debt abolished 
in the United Stales of America. 

— The Turkish Government address 
a note to Lord Strangfard, complaining 
of English subjects being allowed to 
assist the Greeks, and demanding that 
no future supplies of ammunition or 
money be allowed to be sent from Eng- 
land to Greece. 

10. Earthquake at Kingston, in Ja- 
maica. 

13. Mr. Justice Beft appointed Lord 
Chief Justice of the Court of Common 
Pleas. 

— The French Ministers engaged in 
an unpopular project, the reduction of 
the Rentes. In order to divert the pub- 
lic attentiou they throw oil of vitriol 
upon a Rubens of small value, and pre- 
tend that it was done by some unknown 
person, in pursuance of a letter he had 
written to tbe Directors of the Museum, 
threatening, unless he should be paid 
20,000 francs, to destroy all tbe pic 
tures. 

15. Part of the crew of a Government 
cutter, stationed on the Cornish coast, 
succeeded in removing from its situa- 
tion the Logan rode, which, * ltKrt -gh 



of 90 tons weight, might be foeknd 4# 
and fro by a single arm. 

19. Death of Lord Byron, at Misao- 
longhi, after an illness often days. The 
Greeks, in consequence, cease from their 
Easter Festivities. 

22. Seagulls observed flying abewt 
the river, as high up as Westminster 
and Vauxhall Bridges. 

- — Spring and Cribb return to town 
from a visit to Manchester, Leeds, &c«, 
where they had been received with the 
greatest enthusiasm, and loaded with 
money, presents, &c. 

25. An English brig arrives at ZanU 
with specie to the value of 200,000 doL 
lars, for the service of the Greeks. 

26. The accounts received from Spain 
give a distressing picture of the state of 
that country. The soldiers of the Faith 
take to robbing tbe churches. 

30. Mr. Littledale appointed one of 
the Judges of the Court of King's 
Bench. 

— Intelligence received of the death - 
of Belzoni, the traveller, on the 3d of 
December, 1823, at Gato, in Africa, oa 
his way to discover the source of the 
Niger, and the far-famed city of Tom- 
buctoo, as yet visited by no European. 

— Attempt at a revolution in Portu- 
gal by tbe Priuce and Queen. The King 
shut up in his own Palace, and his Mi- 
nisters sent to prison, by order of Don 
Miguel and the Queen. 

SKETCHES OF MANNERS. 

A CHSPTBR OP TAILS. 

Lord Monboddo was in the right. 
There is no question that man, in his 
pristine and perfect state, bad his hinder 

}>arts adorned with as vigorous and pre- 
tensile a termination as any sapajou of 
the forest, and that the truncation of 
the ot coccygis was the first and fullest 
infliction upon the sinning sons men. 

It is evident, as well from the memo- 
rials of antiquity as from the beat and 
tendency of human nature, that this is 
the true state of the case ; for, wherever 
man — ay, or woman either — seeks for 
distinction, the chief means of obtain- 
ing it is by the hoisting and brandishing 
of a tail, appended to that part of the 
body in which their merit* arc supposed 
more immediately or eminently to lie. 
Your man of honor never considers him- 
self as fully dressed for the society of 
ladies, unless the skirts of his coat be 
fashioued as nearly like a tail as possi- 
ble, and hung at the metropolis or 
capital of his honor. The robe which 
distinguishes the emperor ami the em- 
press front their court menials is neither 
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est than an imperial longitude 
Wilder the good old regime, 
'republican principles had 
-"degraded mankind, a tail, 
jut of bis occiput, was tlie 
of every gentleman ; and the 
ders of the thrones of kings took 
jir degrees of glory from the size of 
these their tails. In the legal profes- 
sion, too, the symbols which enable the 
gentlemen of the robe to 

•• C«nvey men's pre perry and rltht, 
From Styles'* pocket into Nokes's, 
Is easily sa Hiccius Dociius," 

are tails, and nothing but tail* ; as wit- 
ness Westminster-hall, or any other 
plate where those gentlemen reap the 
harvest of their tailosity. To call them 
gentlemen of the robe is therefore a 
mere misnomer; the robe is nothing 
more than a cloak, often to rover that 
which had better not be named, and the 
proper epithet would be — gentlemen of 
the tail. Throughout the world, indeed, 
there is no honorable or exclusive office 
which has not a tail, in some way or 
other, connected with it. Bashaws and 
bishops, kings and counsellor, warriors 
and waiting-maids, all exhibit and 
boast of this noble and characteristic 
ornament — an ornament which it is to 
be hoped the course of improvement will 
restore to the neck and! the heels of 
every one who shall dare to assume the 
character of a gentleman ; and that, as 
was once the fashion, the warriors of 
England will become as terrible for the 
tin cases that contain their hair, as for 
the edges of their swords, or the points 
of their bayonets. 

The two most praiseworthy instances 
of the preservation of this most delecta- 
ble of all distinctions obtain among op- 
posite sexes and in the opposite ends of 
this island ;, and the Highland chiefs 
and the ladies of England may boast 
more of the grandeur of their tails, than 
any other classes of persons whatever. 

Other men talk of their retinue, their 
attendants, and so forth ; but the pride 
0/ the Celt is in his tail, and when he 
defiles from bis mountains with scores 
of brawny sansculottes at his heels, he 
is, by immemorial parlance, said to 
" have his tail on.** 

The tail,, however, which is most 
characteristic and most necessary is 
that which is appended to an English 
lady. It is in the shape of from five feet 
eight to six feet of an able bodied serv- 
ing-man, lengthened out by very nearly 
the same measure of a cudgel. If a fe- 
male ventures out without this tail, she 
not only staods a chance of being in- 
sulted, but the laws and etiquette of 



society enact and demand that she should 
be insulted. Amid all the refinements 
of modern society, under all the watch- 
fulness of modern police, and in the 
most public streets and protected prome- 
nades of the British metropolis, there is 
no means of respecting i em ale virtue 
but by the adopting of this tail. 

They manage, or they did manage, 
the matter some what differently in Spain : 
there, the wickedness of woman and the 
jealousy of man rendered the tail just 
as necessary (though not a jot more 
necessary) as in England; but the tail 
they employed there was an old woman, 
the ugliest in person and in temper that 
they could hud. 

The English fashion is infinitely supe- 
rior to this, not only because a lusty 
and well-fed footman is a much more 
agreeable object for a lady to look at, 
and much more capable of helping her 
at a push, than any old woman, but be* 
cause he can be more handy and deli- 
cate in all the little services and offices 
which the lady may require ; and also 
because he has many more chinces of 
being faithful to the lady's secrets — in- 
asmuch as, while the old worn in had to 
keep the secrets of other people, there 
is some chance that he may have to keep 
his own. 



CRIM. CON. JOINT-STOCK 
COMPANY. 

Whereas it is expedient for the fur- 
therance of public morals and private 
emolument — and especially for the im- 
provement of the youth of both sexes in 
the knowledge and practice of those 
arts which conduce to domestic tran- 
quillity and happiness — that every affair 
to which the above title applies should 
be duly sifted and made known, as well 
in private society as in the public courts 
of law ; and w! ereas great benefits have 
accrued to society from the perpetuation, 
and especially the exposure of these 
cases ; it is expedient that a joint-stock 
company should be formed, and that the 
dignitaries of the church, the great offi- 
cers of the state, the nobility, and the 
Mayor and Aldermen of the City of Lon- 
don, should be invited to take upon 
themselves the direction and manage- 
ment of the same. 

That, in as much as this public ex- 
posure and enjoyment of Crim. Con. is 
peculiar, or nearly peculiar to England, 
this association shall be denominated, 
**The English Joint-Stock Company, 
for the further promotion of Crim. Con. 
and the rendering of it profitable to 
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lawyers aad others as it ought to be- 
come." 

That the capital stock of this company 
shall consist of about three millions of 
shares — that being the estimated num- 
ber of persons in England who are or 
ought to be united in holy wedlock; that 
the churchwardens and overseers of the 
several parishes be invited to procure 
shareholders ; and that all curates and 
others having spiritual charge be invited 
to make known all cases which are 
likely to forward the interests or object 
of the association. 

That, in order to save the expence of 
an act of parliament, which is not ab- 
solutely necessary in a case so obviously 
founded upon and connected with the 
common, the civil, and the canon law 
of England, the property of the associ- 
ation be vested in trustees ; and that 
Mr. Alderman Cox, Mr. Baring, and 
another, be invited to take upon them- 
selves this honorable and responsible 
office. 

That his Majesty's attorney-general 
for the time being shall be actuary to 
the association. 

That every informer that shall bring 
to the Directors of the Company such 
information as shall enable them to in- 
stitute and sucessfully carry on to con- 
viction and recovery any action of critn. 
eon., shall receive one per centum upon 
the fees that the company shall derive 
from such action ; and that the fees of 
the company shall be eleven per centum 
upon all damages recovered. 

That schedules be forthwith prepared, 
printed, and executed, stating the exact 
value of husbands and wives at all ages, 
of all ranks and classes of society, and 
in every degree and variety of family 
connected, so that every husband and 
wife throughout England may know 
precisely how much money be or she 
may at any time raise by bringing an 
action of crim. con. through the inter- 
vention and aid of this Joint-Stock Com- 
pany. 

That any husband or wife who shall 
be able to give to the agents of this 
company satisfactory evidence that he 
or she shall be able, within a reasona- 
ble time, to bring an action for crim. 
con. against his or her spouse, shall be 
allowed an advance of money, not ex- 
ceeding two-thirds of the sum recover- 
able by such action, and that by paying 
the same rate of interest as is to be 
charged by the equitable loan compa- 
nies. 

That full instructions be prepared 
and be circulated of all the legal means 



by which a case of crim. eon. can be 
brought about and placed within the 
statute ; that parish officers from time 
to time be instructed to return to the 
directors of this company correct lists of 
all persons within their several jurisdic- 
tions who are capable of committing 
crim. con., and especially of paying for 
the same. 

That the shares of this company shall 
be bought and sold by the usual persons 
who deal in other Joint-Stock shares ; 
that its Directors and Trustees take 
precedence of those of the " Laundress 
and Shoe-black Abolition Companies ;" 
and that adividend be declared annual- 
ly on the first day of the month of April, 

SALTERS* HALL COMPANY. 
(To the Editor of ike Portfolio.) 

Sir— When the Salters' HaU Company 
was founded in the year 1500, a grand 
dinner was given to more than 50 peo- 
ple. 

The following is an exact copy of the 
Bill of Fare, which is framed aud hung 
in their hall, which shows the cheapness 
of provisions at the beginning of the 
10th century ; and which is (I think) 
worthy of notice. 

I am, &c. J. B— y. 



«. 4. 
SO Chickens . . . .45 

1 Swan and 4 geese . . .70 
9 Rabbits . .14 

2 Rump beef-tails . . .OS 

Quails 16 

2 Ounces of pepper . . .09 

2 Ounces of cloves and mace . 4 

1 Ounce of saffron . . .06 

3 Pound of sugar . . .06 

2 Pound of raisins . . .04 
1 Pound of dates . . .04 
A Pound of comfits . . .02 
I Hundred of eggs . . . 24 

4 Gallons of curd . . .04 
1 Gallon of gooseberries . .02 
Bread \ q 

1 Kilderkin of ale . .22 
Heibs oi 

2 Dishes of butter . .04 
4 Breasts of veal . . .15 

Bacon o 6 

Quarter load of coals . !o 4 

Faggot 2 

8$ Gallons Gascoigne wine . 2 4 
1 Bottle of Muscovadiue . .08 
Cherry tarts . . . .08 

Salt oi 

Verjuice vinegar . . .02 
Paid the cook . . . .34 
Perfume . . . . .02 
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II Bushel of meal . . .0 8 

Water* 3 

Garnishing vessels . . .0 } 



£\ 13 2J 
• Water vat paid for at tbat period. 

The whole expences of the dinner and 
desert afterwards 

LORD BYRON. 



A Narrative of Lord Byron** last 
Journey to Greece. Extracted from 
the Journal of Count Peter Gamba, 
who attended hit Lordship on that 
Expedition. 8vo. pp. 3()7. Lon- 
don 1825. J. Murray. 

What was Lord Byron's real and ul- 
timate object in Greece ? Did he as- 
pire to sovereign power — to be the re- 
generator of an ancient people, and the 
founder of a modern dynasty to rule 
them ? The light of this supposition 
(dazzling as it may at first appear) will 
uot be rejected as beyond nature when 
we quote a few incidental passaged 
from the work before us — the more cu- 
rious, as they appear to be the mere 
statement of casual circumstances. At 
page 221 he tells us — 

" The general government sent to 
know if Lord Byron would be willing 
to proceed in person to the seat of gov- 
ernment ; or if he would accept the of- 
fice of governor general of Greece, that 
is, of the enfranchised part of the con- 
tinent, excepting the Morea and the 
Islands. General Londo, his old friend, 
and another Greek, both well acquaint- 
ed with the affairs of the country, would 
be appointed his counsellors. 

44 He returned nn answer to the gov* 
ernment at Cranidi, that * he was first 
going to Saiona, and that afterwards 
be would be at their commands ; that he 
could have no difficulty in accepting any 
office, provided he could persuade him- 
self that any real good could result from 
it/ 

44 The danger to which these provinces 
were exposed was a temptation to ac- 
cept such a charge ; but it was necessa- 
ry to discover whether a command 
would not be merely nominal.** 

These are remarkable expressions, 
and no less remarkable when we observe 
Lord Byron*s sedulous avoidance of 
conjunction with any one of the Greek 
leaders or Greek factions — his everlast- 
ing declaration, that he came to unite 
the whole together; his anxiety to for- 
ward the loan in England, in addition 
to his own fortune which he so profuse- 



ly embarked in the cause; his organiza- 
tion not only of a sort of pretorian band, 
but of an express body guard of Suliotes 
and foreigners ; and other extraodina- 
ry signs. We will not say that these 
prove the fact, but we have no hesita- 
tion in stating our perfect Conviction 
that visions of a Grecian Crown were 
not strangers to Lord Byron's pillow by 
night or day. At another period Count 
Gamba relates — 

44 It was about the period at which 
this letter was written that Lord Byron 
bad accepted the invitation from Ulysses 
to attend a congress at Saiona, at which 
it was more than nrobablc it would have 
been resolved, l?y the chieftains of 
Eastern and Western Greece, that his 
Lordship should have the general direc- 
tion of affairs in the Western continent. 
Indeed it was not unfrequently rumour- 
ed, that in a short space of time the 
general government of the country 
would be placed in his hands. Consid- 
ering the vast addition to his authority 
which the arrival of the monies from 
England would have insured to him, 
such a supposition is by no menus chi- 
merical. Of his visit to Saiona Lord 
Byron wrote thus : 

44 * In a few days P. Mavracordato 
and myself, with a considerable escort, 
intend to proceed to Saiona, at the re- 
quest of Ulysses and the chiefs of East- 
ern Greece; and to take measures offen- 
sive and defensive for the ensuing cam- 
paign. Mavracordato is almost recall- 
ed by the new government at Morea (ta 
take the lead, I rather think,) and they 
have written to propose to me to ga 
cither to the Morea with him, or take 
the general direction of affairs iu this 
quarter with General Londo, and any 
other I may choose to form a council. 
Andrea Londo is my old friend and ac- 
quaintance, since we were lads in 
Greece together. It would be difficult 
to give a positive answer till the Saiona 
meeting is over; but I am willing to 
serve them iu any capacity they please; 
either commanding or commanded — it 
is much the same to me, as long as I 
can be of any presumed use to them.** 
Elsewhere it was proposed that — 
44 Lord Byron was to have full pow- 
ers both civil and military; bnt he was 
to be accompanied by a military coun- 
cil, composed of the most experienced 
chieftains, of which Nota Bozzari was 
to be the head. He was to have the 
nomination of his own staff out of the 
European officers in the Greek service.*' 
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Spirit of #e fl&acajine*. 



ADVICE TO VARIOUS PERSONS. 
(Concluded from page S3&.) 

To Bearers of Umbrella*.— Curry 
your umbrella poised in the manner of 
a javelin, the ferrule pointed to the 
rear, and swing your arm vigorously 
backwards and forwards with it, so 
shall you prevent people from treading 
on your heels, and keep a clear space 
before and behind you for your motions. 
A stick is too light to be used with 
effect in this way ; it is better to give it 
as you step a good swing to the right 
outwards, thus it protects your flank, 
and woe to the shins of him who en- 
deavours to approach or to pass you on 
that side. 

To Apprentice*, Portcre, $c. thut- 
ting up Shop. — In carrying out your 
shutters to shut up the shop in a popu- 
lous thoroughfare, you would lose the 
whole night if you looked to the right 
and left, and considered how you could 
bring them out without breaking the 
heads of the passengers. The most 
approved and usual method of perform- 
ing this operation is, just to take a shut- 
ter on your shoulder, shut your eyes, 
and run out — one or two people are 
perhaps knocked down, and then they 
learn to be more careful in future, and 
to keep out of the way. When you 
bring out the iron bars with which you 
secure the shutters, carry them as St. 
George of England couches his lance, 
and run a ti'.t, or charge with all your 
strength and speed into the street — it is 
good exercise. Perhaps some day yon 
may impale some one ; if so, your mas- 
ter, alarmed by so warlike an exploit, 
will employ somebody else to shut up 
the shop, and thus you will escape a 
troublesome duty. 

Lamp- Lighters. — Lamp-lighters are 
dull dogs, with no turn for wit. It is 
very strange that though I have seen 
these fellows on the top of their ladders 
with a huge can of oil that would tempt 
a saint to mischief, while well dressed 
people passed immediately under them, 
yet I never saw one of them spill a drop 
of the juice of the whale on a handsome 
coat ! This shows that they arc strange- 
ly deficient in that species of pleasantry 
which abounds in our country. Now 
that the gas has come in, it is too late 
to give them a lesson in humour. 

To Houttmaide cleaning the Step* 
in the Morning. — Whenever a respec- 
table person passes by while you are at 
this work, show your skill and dexterity 



by trundling your mop in such a manner 
as to splash them- like a shower bath 
with your soap-suds. This will make 
them feel what a handy wench yon 
are, and show them that yon mind 
nothing hut your bu$in e»$ a great 
yirtue in a servant. 

To Button-holdcrt.—'ht this season 
of the year a button-holder for man 
who holds his acquaintances by their 
buttons) who knows his own powers, is 
justly formidable to his friends. Old 
Isaac Walton, in directing his young 
fisherman how to impale a frog, says, 
" use him as though you loved bun ;** 
and I would desire the button-holder 
who wishes to assassinate any one to 
44 use him as though he loved him." 
The best time for catching your man 
is in winter or the early spring, when 
a keen easterly wind is blowing sore 
throats, coughs, and catarrhs ; then hook 
him by the button just at the corner of 
a street opening with a good sweep to 
the east ; any sort of gateway or tunnel 
is however still preferable, provided 
there be a good blast — there bold him 
and ask him how all his family, his 
friends, and relations, do, till the teeth 
chatter in his head, and his nose turn 
blue. He will struggle with you per- 
haps, and, making a desperate effort 
for life, endeavour to break away, but 
stop him with u one word more,*' and 
** I will not keep you another moment,** 
and so forth, as you well know how 
to do, till you perceive the usual symp- 
toms of ague ; then let him go, for he 
can only go to his bed and send for an 
apothecary, and when he dies, in due 
course, you will tell all his friends how 
singular it was, that you had such a 

pleasant chat with poor in the 

streets on the very day that he fell 
sick. Button-holders, if they made 
the most of their powers, might render 
infinite service to administration, by 
means of cutting off troublesome mem- 
bers, or giving them such colds as to 
silence their patriotism. Jnst let us 
fancy a Tory button-holder catching 
Joseph Hume on the eve of a retrench- 
ment question at the end of Harley- 
street, in a cutting northerly gale, and 
holding him till all his radical heat hat 
escaped, then let him go after a space, 
with the full assurance that he has hsd 
such an airing that at the least his or- 
gans of speech will not be in a state to 
say nay to a money-bill for the rest of 
the session. — London Mag, 
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$t$*nic*' Oracle an* Domestic 
tfufoe. 



•* Let thine Eye descend 
* To trace with patient Ittdumy toe pate 
4 Of I a come aud Expense."— SbeDMone. 



By Dr. Kitchiner. 

(Continued from page 335 ,) 

*' Who buys 

Had need of a Hundred Eyes; 

Bui one's enough 

For bun that Sells tbe Stuff." 

For the Baker some Housekeepers 
keep Card Cheeks, and when they re- 
ceive a Loaf give a Check in return — 
these are returned by the Baker with 
his weekly Bill. 

The Bbewbe also receives such a 
Ticket Receipt for each Cask of Beer 
that he brings — this Plan easily and 
entirely prevents all Mistakes and Dis- 
putes about articles which are in con- 
stant request, and which those that will 
not take this trouble must suffer. 

Wbighino of Goods 
is frequently intrusted to Ignorant and 
Careless people, who quite unintention- 
ally make Mistakes ; therefore, now 
and then careful Housewives order their 
Cook when Meat, Butter, Sugar, &c. 
is brought home to Re-ueigh it, and 
compare it with the Bills of Parcels sent 
with it — the honest and most careful 
may sometimes make a mistake — if you 
find a trifling deficiency in Weight, do 
not notice it the first time you discover 
it, but if it happens again, the next 
time desire the person who brings the 
article home, to stop and see it weighed 
— if it is short — let htm take it back ; 
and his testimony of its deiiciency will 
prevent any Dispute. 

•* With the tame Measure that ye 
mete withal, it shall be Measured to 
you again. Good Measure, pressed 
down and shaken together, and running 
over, shall men give into your bosom.* 1 
Luke, iv. 88. 

- On Tuesday Morning examine the 
Weekly bills and the Cook's Book of 
the Sundries which she has purchased 
during the Week — compare these with 
the Bills of Parcels on the Files, and if 
you find any Mistake, have it rectified 
Immediately. 

File your Weekly Bills, and on the 
Termination of each Four Weeks call 
upon the Tradesmen, or desire them to 
call upon you, and pray 

Cast up Evbby Bill 
and 



Pay Every Accoujct Yourself. 

This is your only effective protection 
against those extravagant Impositions, 
which persons who are not so careful 
frequently suffer from combinations be- 
tween their Servants and their Purvey- 
ors, as a douceur to secure their Cus- 
tom. — 

" Out of Debt out of Danger. 19 

Mas. Lib seal, to whom the Editor 
acknowledges himself indebted for many 
pf the Hints herein given — told him that 
she was quite astonished at the different 
expense of her establishment and that 
of Mas. Lavish, although her Equipage 
always appeared in better order, and 
her table was as elegantly and plenti- 
fully supplied as that Lady's was — Yet 
on comparing notes with Mas. Lavish 
about the expense of Housekeeping, Ac. 
she found that Lady's expenses exceed- 
ed her own by more than One Third : — 
" Ican'tconceivc,"saidMas. Lavish, 
" how this can happen, Mas. Liberal, 
for I am sure your Dinners are much 
handsomer than mine, and you keep mare 
Company." — "Indeed, my dear Madam, 
I cannot tell, replied Mrs. Liberal, 
unless it is that my Place enables me to 
doit." — "Dear me, Mas. Liberal,'* 
said Mrs. Lavish, "have you got a 
Place.'— Why have You tho'?— Why I 
never heard that You had got a Place ! 
— Why you don't say so 1 — Why blest 
me, Mas. Liberal, why what Place 
can it be ! !" 

"My dear Mas. Lavish, I am my 
own Housekeeper, and I Purchase many 
things, and Pay for All Myself! ! !" 

" Why dear me, Mas. Liberal, why, 
bless me theu, I'll be my Own House* 
keeper too, — Aye that I will, — Every 
Mistress of a Family whose Income is 
under Five Thousand a Year ought to 
be her Own Housekeeper I — and do as 
you do, purchase most Things, and Pay 
for all, to be sure. — Why,, and all who 
hear your account of the advantages of 
doing so will. Why, certainly they will 
— to be sure, to be sure they will, Mrs. 
Liberal ! 1 !" 

Never pay the smallest Sum with- 
out taking a Receipt — or you may 
have to pay the same Bill twice : — A 
Receipt for a Sum exceeding 39 shillings 
is of no use if it is not upon a proper 
Stamp. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE ESSENCE OF ANECDOTE AND WIT. 



ffiwmce of 9necUot€ anD Sfflit. 



supposed it would end at last in not 
dining " till to-morrow!" 



" Argument for a week, Laoghter for a 
month, and a good Jest for ever."— Sbakspeare. 



JOSEPH II. 

The Emperor Joseph II. of Austria, 
when travelling, having reached a stage 
before he was expected!, found no horses 
prepared. The post-master, not recog- 
nising the emperor, begged the gentle- 
man to wait the return of his horses, 
because they were all sent out to fetch 
his friends and relations inrited to the 
christening of a son, whith whom his 
wife had just presented him. Joseph 
offered to stand godfather, and tl>e post- 
master thought the strange 'gentleman 
would be. a more eligible godfather than 
bis cousin, the farmer, . who was ex- 
pected. The ceremony commenced, the 
priest required the name of the godfa- 
ther. " Joseph !" said the stranger. — 
"Joseph— and your family name?" — 
"Joseph is enough." — u Joseph and' 
nothing else ?" said the priest. — " Well, 
put Joseph the Second.'*— "Well, Jo- 
seph II. but what is your condition, pro- 
fession, employ, or occupation?" — 
V Say,V replied the unknown Joseph II. 
u Emperor?'. Here the priest and the 
assistants turned pale. The post-mas- 
ter, fell, at his feet; and the emperor 
consoled them for their fright, by leav-: 
iug proofs of hjs generosity, and a pro- 
mise not to forget his godson. 



A HISSING HOT MISTAKE. 

Mad. Linguet was an actress of the 
Italian theatre in Paris : ber husband, 
who was cashier to the theatre, e»- 

Kloyed a party to hiss every actress bat 
tadame Linguet, and to applaud her to 
the skies; this went on famously for 
some time, till the secret was found out 
by a s fid mistake : Linguet, in his in- 
structions to the men, said, " To-mor- 
row night you must hiss the first actress 
who appears, and applaud the second — 
now, mind you make no mistake, bits 
the first, and applaud the second." 
They obeyed orders ; but, unfortunately 
for Madame Linguet; 'the piny was 
changed, and in the new piece she ap- 
peared first, when she was completely 
hissed, to the great amusement of all 
the audience. Monsieur Linguet, to 
be revenged, ran off with all the money 
of the theatre in his hands, and took 
refuge in the Temple, then* an asyjun 
where a person could not be arrested. 



, SEEING NOT BELIEVING. 

The- Abbe* Reynicr was making a col- 
lection at the French AradeTny to defray 
the funeral exptnees of one of their 
members. A pistole was to be collected 
from each person : one of the academi- 
cians, who might have served as a type, 
or at least a copy, of Moliere's "Miser," 
slid his money into the abbe's hat with- 
out his perceiving it : he therefore asked 
him ogam for his contribution; the miser 
protested he had already given. " I 
believe it, Sir," said Reynier, "but I 
did not see it." — "I," said Mr. de 
Fontenelle, "saw without believingit." 

SAM ROGERS, 
On being told it was the fashion to 
dine later and later every day, said, he 



LA FONTAINE. 
When one of his operas was per- 
formed at Paris, La Fontaine, was* foand 
sleeping in a coffee-room by one of his 
friends. " Bless me!" said he,* " how 
happens it that you are not at the 
Opera? They are performing your 
drama." " Oh ! I did go," replied La 
Fontaine,." and J. staid throd^jh' the 
first act ; but it was so tirc>ome % I coald 
bear it no longer." 

CORRESPONDENTS. * 

We have to request that oil letters 
should be post-paid, and addressed to 
the Editor only. We are sorry to be 
obliged to return to the post-office 
the piles of letters which every week 
are sent to us not paid, we therefore 
apprise our Correspondents who remaia 
unanswered, and who ore always com- 
plaining, that we have never seen their 
Communications, and unless they follow 
this rule now laid down, it is likely we 
never will sec them. 
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CUSTOM HOUSE OP THE POUT 
OF LONDON. 

\ including a History of the Building— 
, tpethpd 9/ sccurity-^and a detail of 
the Laic accident. 

HISTORY OP TUB BUILDING. 

This handsome and commodious build- 
ing was erected eight years ago. The 
firststcme w as laid Ocl. '2b, 1813 ; and 

VOL. IV. 



the building was completed in 1817. (ty 
consulting Mr. David Laing's architec- 
tural plans and descriptions of the New* 
Custom House of London, it appears 
that borings being taken about the site, 
the ground was found to consist of^a 

. stratum of gravel, which it was at first de- 
uigncd to pile throughout the foundation. 

. — But this plan seems not to hare bean 
carried fully, into effect — the piling be- 
ing more partial than was originally in- 
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/ tended. On this partial piling, in a soil 
by no means tenacious, the walls and 
piers, footed on wood^ were founded, 
aud the fabric reared up. But not long 
after it was finished, the floor of ihe 
long-room was perceived to settle, and 
continued to do so, until a few weeks 
a*o it was thought necessary to support 
this floor by shoring under the groins of 
the arches in the cellars: but this pre- 
caution did not answer the desired pur- 
pose, for part of the floor of the lon£- 
room fell in, on the 26th of January, 
which drew my attention to the spot, 
and induced me to visit that building 
every day since. By examining the 
whole fabric with care and attention, I 
perceive that the pillars in the cellars, 
under the long-room, have all settled, 
more or less. These pillars are, indeed, 
•»o narrow at the base, that they seem 
» better calculated to stamp themselves 
into the earth, like a die into metal, than 
to be supported by the materials under 
them. This depression of the pillars has 
brought the weight of all the brick- work 
of the arches of both the cellar, the 
King's warehouse, and the stone- floor 
of the long-room, 190 feet by 66 feet, 
upon the surrounding walls. The parti- 
tion walls on the East and West ends of 
the long-room, being supported by the 
other parts of the building, have stood 
the pressure; but the South wall having 
no support, except its own weight, has 
perceptibly bulged out, and not only 
rent the arches next the South wall of 
both the cellars and Ring's warehouse, 
lor a space of many feet, but it has also 
drawn out with it (most likely by the 
connection of the iron stay crofting un- 
der the long-room floor,) the opposite 
* Tfrall, and made' a rent in the floor of the 
Ion* passage, which is on the same line 
at the long-room floor. It has also rent, 
fer a number of yards, the corridors 
. above. These effects are not only, I be- 
lieve, entirely occasioned by the yielding 
;©f the pier* and the pressure of the above- 
named arches, but increased by the 
"Weakness of the girders of the whole of 
;tbe roofing over the long-room. These 
.girdeta ara by no means deficient in 
quantity of timber, but the manner and 
method of cutting, framing, and tying to 
the walls, does not give strength and 
Support equal to the quantity-of materials 
used. [See Laing's Architecture, p. &2 
and 25, plates 27 and 28.] Hence trie 
framing, or girders, of the domes, bave 
expanded laterally, by the weight of 
'timber, &c. above, so as to thrust out- 
'ward, by the lateral pressure, both the 
front wall and the upper part of the 
back parapet-wall, the latter of which 



has opened at the end of the rafters, and 
shows a rent of half an inch in width, 
for 30 or 40 feet in length, oa tail light 
parapcUwall on the roof. 

In the eastern quarter of the cellar, 
two of the pillars have settled several 
feet; the- pillars above, and dependent 
on them, In the King's warehouse, 
have, of course, followed them in their 
descent, aud brought down the arches, 
along with that part of the door of the 
long-room that has fallen in. The side 
wails in the wing* of the Custom 
House (through which light is given 
to the anti-rooms that look into the 
wells), are all twisted a little or bulg- 
ed out, most likely from the less care 
that has been taken to found them than 
to found the outer walls ; but these 
courts, or these well- walls, are in no 
danger at present, a) though the corri- 
dors 'adjoining them are a little rent. 
The north side of the building, and the 
gable-end-walls, show no infirmity but 
what may have been original ; nor does 
any other part of the building appear io 
have settled or given way in the leajtt. 
The quay adjoining the river is also fair' 
and firm. 



METHOD OF SRCUEITY. 

An artist of known talent states it t 
practicable to repair and secure the 
building as it now stands, without re- 
moving either walh or floors ; and to 
accomplish this by undersetting the pil- 
lars with Inverted arches, and by bra- 
cing t'a the walls that are out of place, ' 
or liable to go out of place, by the' 
tension of iron braces, to be pasted, 
through and through the building. Aha* ' 
to this end I should urge that b y *ftqj 
means The areTieSSb' fi rmly ' conTcHTf axeu 
be taken down, for some of them, now in 
the act of being removed, I am per- 
suaded are as secure as they can possi- 
bly be made, and much more firm than 
they will be when replaced. 

I should suggest that, in the first 
place, two new piers be built, firmly 
and securelv founded on the site of the 
two that have given way. Secondly, 
that the ground be trenched, lengisadi- 
nally, to the width of six feet, and to the 
depth of the original foundation, in the 
line of the piers, the whole length of the 
cellars under the King'* warehouse. 
The bottom of the trench I would cover 
with strong terrace mortar aud hard 
burnt briers, making insets on both 
sides, as this new foundation wail rises, 
uutil its breadth be redused to the di- 
ameter of the pillars. On this wall I 
would found inverted arches, bringing 
their feet upward against the Cap-stone* 
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df the pillars, bxrildfng all the way with 
terrace mortar, which will set as hard 
as stone. The whole of the pillars 
being thus supported, longitudinally, 
the planking on which the original piers 
are planted; if decayed, as report says 
to be the ease, could then be removed, 
and the pillars erected anew. The 
whole could then be further supported 
by another series of i averted arches, 
similar to the above, placed tranversely 
between each pillar* and crossing, the 
former at right .angles.. The timber 
beneath the foundation of the outer 
walls, if found to be decayed, could 
be then removed by little and little, and 
Its place filled op tthh atones or bricks, 
covering a larger breadth of surface 
than before, for the walls to rest upon. 
' Thirdly, that the extreme walls of the 
building* be braced together with iron 
braces fn the manner following: — I 
should make nse of four or more straps 
or braces of iron on the level of the 
floor of the lonjjr-room, one at each ex- 
tremity, and two others or more, equally 
Spaced, between them. And contigu- 
ous to the walls, at each end of the room, 
I would pass through and through the 
building, like the former, from the back 
to front, another strap Or brace of iron 
at the altitude of the floor next above 1 
the floor of the long-room ; and four 
Other braces, of a similar kind, and in a 
similar direction from north to 'south, 
through the building. 1 should place 
about the altitude of the lower part of* 
the domes, one' betwixt each dome, and 
One against the* wait of the long-room, 
On the outward verges of the extreme 
domes. These braces should all be 
made of Iron, so vtout that thejr would 
not be liable to stretch, perhaps best of 
east-iron, and ' they should all bass 
quite through and through the building, 
horizontally, embracing the opposite 
walls at the two fronts of the building, 
and could be drawn up to any pitch by 
Screws or lockings, so as not only to tie 
the extreme walls effectually together^ 
but to bring the walls, now slightly 
distorted, Into place again. 
* Lastly, I Would successively excavate 
the portions of earth that remained un- 
disturbed amid the inverted arches; 
down , to ^he , bed of those , arches, and 
wtfulfrfilliip We space occupied thereby 
with; shingle, mimri with stone lime. 
Bf this process, 'the penetration df lb* 
high tides, and • -action of 'Ian* springs,- 
said to percolate thJ earth on Which the 
bonding isfottctfed^aad *T Mritrfottbtkss 1 
msjk, Jjy ieossastiigduK ground,, have 
been chiefly instrumental in the daasajna 
(hat has been sustained,) would subse- 



quently lose their pernicious and under- 
mining influence. 

DETAIL OF THB ACCIOftTf. 

* On the 26th of January the long 
room at the Custom House gave way, 
by which accident all business was sus- 
pended during the day, but we ' are 
happy to state that no lives were lost; 
The round table' In the middle of the 
room entirely disappeared, which caused 
a general consternation, 
' The roomj contiguous to the one 
which gave way shook tremendously, so 
much so that the persons , ^rho were fn! 
them imagined that the whole building 
was coming down. Fortunately the 
brokers who attend In the' long Yooni 
had not arrived, or they would inevits*- 
bly have been precipitated with it, as Se- 
veral of their desks fell with the floor 4 . 
Immense crowds immediately collected^ 
and strong apprehensions were enter- 
tained for the safety of the remainder 
of this magnificent building. ' 'The 
greatest agitation and alarm prevailed 
in the neighbourhood during the day": 
li was reported that a man had lost his 
life, but we have every reason to believe 
ihat is not the fact. Mr. Wilkinson, a 
clerk in the , Warrant-office, had a naM 
row escape : he clung to his desk until 
he was extricated from his perilous sit-* 
nation. Mr. Smirke, the architect, was 
in attendance immediately after the ae* 
cident, and assoon'as the Commissioners 
arrived they constituted a Board,at 
which that gentleman attended. The 
Secretary of the Customs was present; 
and issued orders for the entrances to 
be closed, and adopted measures fbr the 
security of the official documents of the 
house. Strong parties of police were* 
In attendance, to keep off the crowd 
aud protect the property. ' 

We understand that the cause of the 
accident has arisen from there not being 
sufficient caution used in framing the 
footing of the piers which receive the 
ground arches in the King's Warehouse. 
The injury' sustained is of so serious a 
nature, that the business has been sus- 
pended in that part of the building, anc( 
Will take some time to repair ; the ex- 
pense will be very great. 

On tfce flooring fcivtiJjfr *ayV the con- 
sternation became general, and each 
person seiaed bis. books andtseaiutftiati 
and conveyed then so . the lobbies <a«U 
joining. Betweefa throe aaW $aur ha* 
teutons' of stones, brie**, and rubWsh* 
Ml upon Ike top • of the King's ware* 
house/which instsanfly fiwusy, and 
ttoe whole wis* inreiiftUo thefcunda* 
tioa of the building. In the King's 
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warehouse aad the cellaring, from 40 to 
60 clerks and laborers' were employed, 
and so sadden and unexpected was the 
fall of the flooring, &c. that they had 
scarcely time to escape ; but the only 
injury sustained was by one of the labor* 
era, who received a severe blow from a 
brick on the head; the force and weight 
of the rubbish were so great, that two 
of the principal pillars in the east cellar 
were completely forced away from their 
position. 
, The outer walls of the building ap- 

Eear to be very firm, but the foundation 
aving given way some time since, pre- 
parations had been made for securing it. 
An immense quantity of timber has late- 
ly been brought to the Custom-house 
"Wharf for that purpose, and in a few 
days the alteration* were to have com- 
menced. It is a fortunate circumstance 
that the accident occurred »o early in 
the morning ; , for, had it happened in 
the middle of the day, when the long 
room is frequently crowded with men of 
business, the loss of lives would, no 
doubt, have been very great. 

At the time of the accident there was 
a number of workmen employed in the 
King's warehouse, just below that part 
of the long room, making repaiis which 
were some time ago found necessary, 
and, by the fortunate warning of a 
cracking above theii heads, they had 
but just time to escape, when the pon- 
derous roof fell in, and left a chasm of 
about one-third of the long room. The 
arches lucki'y save way in the centre, 
and left the sides firm, over which the 
clerks' desks were placed, so as to leave 
them untouched, but within two feet of 
the precipice. As soon as the Commis- 
sioners arrived, nearly one hundred men 
were instantly set to work in shoring up 
the remaining arches. 
. The pier in the cellars, underneath 
the King's warehouse, it is said, has 
sunk nearly three feet. The King's 
warehouse contained no goods of value, 
they having been removed when the re- 
pairs were first thought necessary; for 
the same reason the cellars (the recep- 
tacle for wet goods) were also empty. 
The following notice was posted upon 
the doors:— 

« At the B+ard, J*: 86, 1825; 
44 In consequence of a part of the 
the floor, at the east end of the long 
room, having given way this morning, 
the Board direct the Bench Officers to 
make such arrangements for the conduct 
•fthe business, as under the circum* 
stances they may deem expedient, ray- 
ing nptu their seal and iateiligenc- lot 



taking such measures as shall occasion 
no further stoppage of the business than 
may be indispensably .necessary ; aad 
until further orders, the Board directs 
the long room to be closed, giving ac- 
cess only to such officers and clerks as 
may be desirous of removing their books 
and papers. (Signed) W. B. 



ACCOUNT OP tWt FtaSt TlAXSLATIOW 

OF GULLIVBS'S TRAVELS INTO FKBXCH, 

BY THS'ASBB DK8FONTA1HB8. 

" Voltaisb, who was at this time in 
England, spread t^ei* fame amoug his 
correspondents in France, and recom- 
mended a translation. The Abbe Dei- 
fbntaines undertook the task, but with so 
many doubts, apprehensions, and apo- 
logies, as make his introduction a can* 
out picture of the mind and opinions of 
a French man of letters. lie admits, 
that he was conscious of offending a* 
gainst rules; and, while he modestly, 
craves some mercy for the prodigious 
fictions which he had undertaken to 
clothe in the French language, be con* 
fosses, that there were passages at 
which his pen escaped his nana, from 
actual horror and astonishment at the 
daring violation of al) critical decorum i 
then he becomes alarmed, lest some of 
Swift's political satire might be applied 
to the Court of Versailles, and protests 
with much circumlocution, that it only 
cone ems the Tori: and fflgts, as be is 
pleased to term them, of the factious 
Kingdom of Britain. Lastly, he assures 
his readers, that not only has be changed 
many of the incidents, to accommodate 
them to the French taste, but, moreover, 
they will not be annoyed, in his transla- 
tion, with the nautical details, and 
minute particulars, so offensive in the 
original. Notwithstanding all this af- 
fectation of superior taste and refine- 
ment, the French translation is very 
tolerable. It is true, the Abbe Desfon- 
taines indemnified himself aad the 
French public, by writing a continua- 
tion of the Travels, in a style, as may 
easily be conceived, very different from 
that of the original." 

DAUGHTER OfToRD BVBON. 

. The Greek Government has seat over 
two letters, addressed to the daugbstr 
of LoraV Byron, giving an account of btr 
father's death, and of the se rv i c es h» 
had rendered Greece* and declaring that 
Greece will consider bar as its ami 
child. :. 

- * - . Digitife?cl by VjiO glC s *' 4 ..-J 
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JsTISERIBS OF AN ORTHOEPIST. 
- It is not above half a century thai 
Orthoepy has been known or studied 
amongst uiua distinct science. Be- 
fore that unhappy period, every man 
comfortably pronounced his words ac- 
cording to his fancy, and the formation 
of bis yocal organs. Thus the same 
letter was guttural or nasal, broad or 
open, long or short, smothered or dis- 
tinct, according to the convenience of 
the sneaker; and If a syllable were 
added to a short, or subtracted from a 
long word, not a soul ever said a syl- 
lable about it. But the progress of ci- 
vilization is always attended by a de- 
crease of individual as well as of na- 
tional liberty, and that sad liberticide, 
Mr. Walker, aware of this fact, gave 
the coup de grace to the glorious pri- 
vilege of pronouncing ad libitum. 
'"Mf father was a worthy-gentleman of 
the old school, and at the period of his 
education, it had not been the fashion 
at Eton to study French, and as to or- 
thoepy as a science, it had • never been 
thought of. The old gentleman, after 
the manner of those times, was deeply 
read in the Greek and Latin classics ; 
was well versed in polemical divinity, 
bad read all the aacient and modern me- 
taphysicians, and had consumed gallons 
e/ oil in poring over the abstract sci- 
ences. But he lived to see many literary 
as well as political revolutions. Before 
be died, Greek had become a dead lan- 
guage, Latin was a mere nominal study, 
French had usurped its authority and 
place— as to polemical divinity, to study 
» was a proof of old fashioned insanity? 
Palejr had driven out all the ancient 
philosophers from Cambridge, the ab- 
stract sciences had made way for ehe- 
mistry, botany, mineralogy, cum pluri- 
esse aliis qwec nunc ptrtcribcrc tougum 
mi. But that which hurt the old gen- 
tleman most, was to see the manage- 
ment of the great horse and all the pa- 
rade and science of the mdnagt go en- 
tirely out, and the youth take to horse- 
manship by instinct and genuM, as Alex* 
ander did m conquering Bucephalus. 
But, mirabiU diciu, fencing gave way 
and broad sword to pugilism, and, as if 



(Monsieur) without on* of his daugh- 
ters crying out, " My dear papa, I do 
assure you, that is not the way to pro- 
nounce it!" or, if speaking his vulgar 
tongue, he talked of bagonets, (bayo* 
nets,) potecaries, cow cumbers, chanty, 
vittles, and the like, he was sure to see 
some boarding-school miss endeavouring 
to suppress her laughter, or to * hear 
some pert jackanapes assert that Narea 
In hiu orthoepy had stigmatised the oUI 
pronunciation as vulgar, and had taught 
the world how to speak properly. 

The old gentleman was often net*, 
tied at these interruptions, and was re*, 
solved to supply in the education of his 
sons, those deficiencies from which ho 
had experienced so much mortification. 
He therefore commanded that I should, 
be kept totally ignorant of Greek, and 
know very little of Latin, but that I 
should be made most erudite in French, 
(a great advantage in possessing so 
common a commodity.) Of all things 
he enjoined that 1 should be a profound 
orthoepist, and study to become the very 
oracle Of pronunciation* This last in* 
junction proves that the opposite of 
wrong is not always sure to be right, 
fur my worthy progenitor's ignorance of 
orthoepy never inflicted upon Mm half 
the inconvenience that my proficiency 
has inflicted misery upon me. Tito 
wretchedness • Of having a musical ear 
and an accurate knowledge of pronsnM 
eiation exceeds oil belief. . 

How often have I been tortured in 
the stage box of' Cerent-garden thaw 
atre, by hearing our great classical 
actor John KemblO confound the thy 
and fay with the and -me I I remember 
once having lost one of the finest pas- 
sages of Shakspear* by his exclamation 
about " an old man's herd," (beard ;) 
one of the best scenes of the play had 
passed before I could comprehend his 
meaning, and' a second scene was near- 
ly gone before I could recover my com* 
prehension from the' surprise into which 
this mispronunciation had thrown me. 
On another occasion, I was actually in 
a state of terror, by hearing the eama 
actor exclaim of Ute heroine of therptece, 
H By heavens, mysouLis full of hairs/* 
(hers.) But de msrfataaal nsst tafias*. 
—This actor, however, has, to my tor- 



ment, left a legacy to the stage, o/pro- 

. _ nouncing the long iaJsW* squeezed 

caprice were never to end, every young y . thus j^ ^ kefemed, although thn 

lady began to study Sheridan, Nares, ^- liy does not take plane in mind or. 



and vTalkev, and to feel the most fas- 
tidious delicacy upon the pronunciation 
of the most common words. 
• Thus the old gentleman could not say 



wind. 

I have never been much affected bjr 
the mispronunciation of the clergy— I 
was from my youth accustomed to. their 
orthodox monotony And dtawi, ftjtimj 
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.mind is always too intensely wrapt in 
(Visions of the third heavsai to criticise 
.the parson's pronunciation of particular 

-WOfds. 

But the bar, Mr. Editor, the bar, the 
tar— U i* torment fpr an orthoepist to 
hear the mispronunciation of these gen- 
tlemen of the long robe — it is a bar to 
all the pleasures of oratory to hear tfre 
Jung's English so terribly murdered. 
How it annoys me t a hear u a blustering 
$er*y-wigpated fellow tearing a syllable 
To rags''— to hear a lawyer, with a rod 
fjsee and. purple nose, apply .to the bench 
for a writ of n>rjface*( fieri facias,) as if 
nature had not already amply supplied 
bun with that commodity. But the great 
Jmult of the bar is the confounding the 
U with the sound of double O, thus we 
have the words refoose, (refuse) undoo, 
(undue) noose, (news) noosense, (nui. 
sanee) and a thousand others equally 
barbarous. It was but the other day, 
when a counsel* an eminent pleader. 
was reiteratiug the words doe (due) and 
undo©, (undue) that a witty attorney in, 
the court observed, "if he goes on in 
that manner, he will do me, and I shall 
be uodone*V I hold it extremely inde- 
licate for any Old Bailey pleader to 
harp upon the word noose (news,) as it 
will infallibly remind bis unhappy client 
of a noose of another sort. The bar 
are for enter talking of cumbitting, 
(ossnbating;),lhey are cumbittiug argu- 
ments, cumbitting doctrines, cumbitting; 
nvofmsitioiis, and • cumbitting against 
their learned friends ; now I hold cum^ 
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would be a bee. The authority of a 
judge iu matter* of tfcfkJort is extreme- 
ly great, and the barbarous legal ac- 
centuation of the substantive Record 
ewes, says Walker, its origin solely to 
(the habit of a learned judge of his day. 

I remember, when a. student in tbo 
box, losing my place in an anxious 
trial, from my simplicity and ignorance. 
A learned counsel, after contending for 
half an hour for the on\y point in dis r 
put©, kept saying to the bench, u Mj 
laid, your Ludship will see that it is 
qujte dear, it is undoubted' and beyond 
dispute." In the simplicity of n» 
heart, I inferred that no lawyer would 
trouble the court with arguments to 
prove, what was ** auite clear and be- 
yond dispute," and I departed in peace, 
but the next day 1 found to my asto- 
nishment that the counsel had spoken 
on the point for two hours longer. 

As physicians are not orators, the bar 
compose the most intellectual auditory, 
and the highest school of elocution jn 
the kingdom. How lamentable is it, 
that from negligence they should com> 
mit the faults I have been pointing out, 
with many scores of others of the same 
description 1 

SUNDAY IN PARIS. 
: Etery body has been in Paris, and 
yet how few know the real pecsdiaride* 
of a Parisian Sunday ! "The Preach 
are a shockingly immoral race," say* 
the gambling tine lady of Portsnan* 



told cumn Bqliare< «* for they gt> to the theatre on 
bitting to be a vile phrase. In a late a Sabbath evening,*'— instead of *e* 



action concerning a celebrated actress, 
crowded to excess, how strange it was 
to hear a great lawyer declare that " I* 
was nattered for the lady's buzzum to 
be torn by the noose (news) of his in- 
donstancy." This was doubly absurd* 
for the very action arose out of the gen- 
tleman's refusing to tie or be tied by 
any matrimonial noose. 
' But the ill choice of words and po- 
sitive solecisms are. as common at the 
bar of the legal profession, as at a bar 
Of a less dignified description. Thus we 
bear a council declare, that " if his 
bands (not his tongue nor his papers) 
had not been tied by his instruction^ 
the proceedings could not hare been 
emtHhed (a most vile phrase) nor his 
silent nonfoteM and saddled with ex- 
pence." A learned judge is for eyer 
Using she words, " whether or n6 y " 
(not) and in all proper names pronounc- 
ing the eau as a double ee. Thus a 
Mrs. Beaumont as * Mrs. Beemont, anp\ 
We suppose, by a parity of reasoning, a 
beauty would be a booty and a fceau 



ting gloriously drunk, as good Christians 
ought to do, for the benefit of Use re- 
venue. This is " the sum total " of the 
mere English idea of a French Sunday 
The grand features of Parisian maime rs 
on the day of rest are ertrm m*roe be- 
yond the Barrieres; and will the English 
really consent to leave the good sneer 
of Gregnon.VCry, Beanvilliera, and the 
Rocher du Cancel© ? No, no ; they art 
too fond of good things to risk certain 
for uncertain pleasures, and far too 
aristocratic withal, to dream of con- 
taminating themselves by mingling a* 
mong the sons of labour and equality ! 
What unsophisticated Englishman 
would not prefer a lounge along the 
Boulevard de Coolants, a visit to tbf 
Cafe Hardy, orTotoni'n, or a jjsrrlM 
at some restaurateur's of the Boule- 
vards, to all the interesting scenes that 
the environs of Parit present on • Sun- 
day? Perhaps he is right after all. i 
do not know whether these ♦♦scenes" be 
as interesting to others as tney have 
•twayn seamed to ■* § c*«n| e% #4, « 
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■kail briefly state some of the peculiar!, 
ties that distinguish this day in the 
French capital. 

It is not fashionable to remain in 
Paris on Sunday during the belle sai- 
son ; the wealthy, therefore, (I do not 
•ay the noblesse, for few of them are 
wealthy,) who hare not (rone already 
to the country, retire thither early in 
the morning. Carriages are in more* 
ment in all parts of the city, but 
abound most in the noble Faubourg St. 
Germain, and the financial Chausle 
D'Antin, when they drive off to the plain 
bf Romairtyille, the heights of Meudon, 
the pleasant environs of St. Germain, 
and the delightful valley of Montmo- 
rency. Sequestered scenes like these 
are not to be found in the vicinity of the 
English metropolis, and in fact cau 
scarcely exist but in the most remote and 
least frequented districts of England ; 
for to what distant spot can we repair 
"where the bustle of travelling, the din 
of traffic, or the purse-proud insolence 
of wealth, does not dispel every antici- 
pated enjoyment of rural life? Not so 
the quiet fields that border the Seine, 
the Marne, and the Loire ; not so the 

fay but untumulting environs of Paris, 
assing beyond the Barrieres, and the 
boisy guinguettet, we leave every ves- 
tige of the capital behind — its bustle, 
its clamour, its infinite variety-of change 
of scene, and find ourselves at once 
transported to the solitude of the fields, 
Where the simple manners, and antique 
costume, of the peasants remind us of 
that unchanged and unchangeable race 
who inhabit the rocks of Tyrol and the 
Alps* 

Th# churches of St. Roche, Notre 
Dame, St. Eustace, and St. Sulpice, are 
filled at an early hour with the votaries 
of devotion; not as in England, dressed 
in all the gorgeous pride of wealth, el- 
twwiug the poor, staring disdainfully 
at each other, as if all men were not 
equal in the house of God — but simply 
attired, unassuming, rich aud poor ming- 
ling together in prayer, — ouiet^ecorous, 
divested of hypocritical display. Such 
is the demeanour of this " ungodly" 
people, who would shudder at turning a 
church into a scene of theatrical orna- 
ment, into a fashionable rout, into a 
thow-room for the handy works of the 
artizaos of dress ! 

'towards the mid-day, the polite 
Boulevards of Gand and Coblentz be- 
come crowded with the orientalists of 
Paris, the inhabitants of the distant 
faubourgs, St. Antoine and St. Marcel, 
each fabric ant bringing his tasteful 

faUfr to sua hemlf on tiui tplendtt 



Jiromenade. The garden of the Tut* 
erie* receives th&H'cntier and bout* 
geoit of the AJ4&U, and the forlorn 
toltigeur* and Croix de St. Louis off 
the Faubourg St. Germain ; the Champ 9 
Elista are the favourite resort of the 
youths of the colleges, military schools, 
and Pay* Latin, while a confused mass 
of emigrants, of all classes of the popu- 
lation, and of noble roturier*, is pouring 
down the delightful avenue that leads 
from the triumphal arch to the defunct 
but now resuscitated Bois de Bou- 
logne. Happiness is in every look, 
satisfaction on every tongue. Thef 
seem (like the poet) as if they had 
" No fear but Bach as fancy can assuage." 
The wealthier families among the 
mercantile Parisians are now on their 
way to their " champagnes*' at Cheesy, 
Meudon, Enghien, Marly, or other pleai 
sant retreats, there to pass the day in 
innorcnt relaxation. Various are the 
amoureux manoeuvres to get invited to 
the fete — for Sunday is " toujour* j 'out 
deftte" — and they doubtless find some- 
thing more congenial in the liberty and 
enjoyment of promenades, rustic sports 1 , 
or the all-engrossing pleasures of the 
dance, than in the restraint and cere- 
mony of the crowded city. Here cere- 
mony is thrown to the wind. In due 
time the carriages are unloaded of their 
viauds'and wines, and the joyous partf 
Seat themselves on the grass, tub teg- 
ininefagi; the repast is seasoned bV 
wit and gaiety * and the day passes U$ 
Its decline, amidst the song, the laugh, 
the well-told tale, — the forfeit, dear 
but dangerous to the lovtr — the disco- 
vered loss of a dinde aux trufet, or a 
pats de veau, bringing "gall and worm- 
Wotffl" to the unfortunate gourmand, . 
malicious delight to the thougktleti 
youth. M Ah! sua si bona norint 1" 
Youthfnl ardour is not here chilled by 
the sneers of the old, or the disdainful 
frowns of the proud ; for the most 
active members of the joyful party—* 
those who urge on their companions to 
fun and frolic, are the grey-headed elders, 
who in more northern climes would find 
rn similar scenes no other joys than 
•* such as wine can give.'* 

The chosen resorts of the graceful 
and tastely grisettcs and their admirers 
are St. Cloud and Montmorency. Peer 
and peasant flock alike to St. Cloud, 
which presents in its palaces, gardens, 
parks, cabaret*, and concourt, every 
variety of beauty and deformity. But 
Montmorency is the true scene for youth- 
ful lovers. Every thing combines to 
reader it delightful to the lover, the 

Bowrmand, or tto peniiYf student of 
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nature. II is situated along the side of 
a beautiful lull, where you have a most 
commanding- view of the celebrated val- 
lsy of Montmorency, studded with towns, 
Villages, and chateaux. The retreats 
of Rousseau and St. Lambert, — the 
'Hermitage aud Charmctlc* — with the 
seats of many of that illustrious group 
/who flourished round the venerable 
jMareschal de Montmorency, are all be- 
fore, your eyes, associating in your mind 
the great names of the past times with 
the delightful scenery around you. At 
the summit of the romantic town of 
*Tenacy, adorned with fine gardens and 
venerable monuments, stands the Cheval 
J&lanc, well kuown to the lovers of good 
-clieer, as abundantly supplied with all 
the comforts that life,, love, and laughter, 
idem aud. 

, As evening, approaches, tho public 
gardens become thinned of their visitors, 
and give place to the Italian Boulevard, 
4he Boulevards without the walls, or 
the all-attractive scenes of the Drama. 
This is the most heinous of Parisian 
abominations ! To adjourn from the 
promenade to the tavern would be 
pojthing — but to cxbiliratc the mind by 
fnuocent gaiety, by lively pictures of 
manners, by ridicule of folly and its 
thousand phase* — this, this must be the 
acme of impiety ! To defend the Pa* 
iisians in this liberal age, when , hypoc- 
risy and cant arc unknown, would e&- 
r>se me to the scorn of the righteous^ 
uliaH-enly venture, therefore, to sug- 
gest in mitigation of 'damage*, th&t, 
in spite of all their, impieties, their 
street* present no scenes of depravity 
like those which shock the strauger on 
o Sunday in London — no drunken way- 
faring man shall be found there— nor 
•hall the strange woman be found there. 
Tken what scenes can the French Drama 
present that shall pollute the minds of the 
spectators / Any thing like " Tom ana\ 
Jerry" — any thing like the moral'Uiet 
of Congreve, Wycherly, and the greater 
part of our comic writers since the 
Jays of Charles the Second ! Will you 
Bear or see any thing improper, indecent, 
or immoral, in the classic, decorous, ua- 
stained Theatre Francais 7 No! — let 
the middling and lower classes — the 
iipper classes never go to the theatre in 
the da*— frequent the Ode" on, the Opera 
Comiaue, the amusing scenes of Brunet 
and Potier, or the wonderful Mazurier 
in the melo-dramas of the port St. Mar- 
tin, an*d I will venture to assert that their 
moral 8 and manners will suffer no risk 



pare these with a sincere devotion to 
religious exercises. All I maintain is, 
that, if the Parisians did not frequent 
the theatre, they would frequent the 
haunts of vice; and 1 hope it will not 
appear paradoxical to assert that inde- 
cent scenes, immoral allusions, or vicious 
company, are not the characteristics 
of a French playhouse. I say there U 
no appearance of vice — no marks of it* 
sway. " Dc non apparentibus, el non 
existentibus," I think the old maxim 
says, "eadem est ratio.*' 

The beautiful forest of Vine emit* is 
now teeming with the spruce citizens of 
the Faubourgs, in their best attire ; 
they swarm on the vine-clad bills of 
Chaumont, in the villages of Sevre and 
Vaugirard. No one spends his weekly 
festival in solitary sadness, for " every 
spark has his maid." The Salons dc 
Danse, round the barriers, are crowded 
by the labouring population, enjoying 
themselves with all their u might and 
main," and supplying skill by activity 
of gesticulation. But the most beau- 
tiful " scene dansantc" that can be 
found in the immediate vicinity of Paris, 
is Hpmainville, and its delightful envi- 
rons. Jhc country all round is inte- 
resting; the fields, gardens, and dwell- 
ings, are neat in the extreme; and the 
extensive woods that fringe the plain 
present a most agreeable promenade. 
Many pleasant hours have I spent 
there on a Sunday evening. Nothing 
could be gayer than the whole scene, 
yet nothing could be more innocent. 
44 Le vrai u'est pa« toujours le vrai 
s cm b table"— we are told-— and I may 
be told so now ; but taking things by 
their outward signs, whaV'a? coutfast 
does not this present to the scenes of 
riot, noise, and drunkenuess, that occur 
in the neighbourhood of London on a 
Sunday evening ! 

. To the gieat mass of the Parisians 
Sunday is a day of unmixed pleasure 
arid exhiliration. The cares of the past 
arc forgotten, the labours of the future 
appal uot, for they have a regular re- 
turning day of rest and enjoyment; 
they can find amusement in trifles, be- 
cause their minds are not continually 
harassed by care; and without the aid 
of artificial stimulants to rouse their 
spirits, they can always engage ardent- 
ly in the pursuit or pleasure of the 
moment. Their wives, children, and 
bonnet, accompany them in all their pro- 
menades, — partake iu all their pleasures, 
— give counsel in the choice and dispo- 
sition of amusements — and form a band 
of pleasure-seeking beings whom it is 
delightful to' bttoTuV Renovated in 
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Iwakh anid ipMH by thefr innocent re* 
creation*, they retorn at an early honr 
-*o their homely abode, retire to rest 
contented with the past, and prepared 
to renew their toils on the morrow. The 
Sunday rambler in London has but* too 
often a far different tale to tell ; he may 
feel no regret for the oast- but elas ! 
* 4 when he bitterly thinks on the raor* 
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THE PORTFOLIO. 

, LONDON, FBBRUABY 12, 1885. 

In consequence of the ephemeral im- 
portance connected with the a ecu 
dent at the Custom House, and the 
interest with which our detailed ac- 
count of it will, we trust, be reud s 
the " Editor's Conversazione** is un- 

. avoidably deferred, tilt our Next, 
when the principle of the Phantas- 
magoria will be illustrated by a most 
singular Engraving, 



SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

TUB MAN WITH MANY FBIKNDS. 

44 Tilb Abberlys were at dinner when 
their guests, arrived, the guests them- 
self es baring dined early to please the 
old gentleman at some distance from 
(he metropolis. The meal was speedily 
finished, and the dessert put down, and 
Arden, who, as the reader may imagine, 
was most anxious to hear tidings from 
bis misguided nephew, commenced a 
series of inquiries upon the interesting 
subject, when Mrs. Abberly interrupted 
the conversation by asking her husband 
to * just ring the bell.* 

u This request having been complied 
with, a servant appeared, to whom his 
mistress whispered * Tell Dawes to bring 
the children :' the man disappeared, and 
the lady, turning to Louisa, with one 
of those sweet smiles which ladies about 
to praise themselves are in the habit of 
putting on, said, 4 We are very old- 
fashioned folks, Miss Neville. Mr. A. 
and myself make it a rule to have all 
the children round us every day after 
dinner — some people don't like it, but I 
hope and trust we shall nerer be so 
fashionable as that comes to. 

44 Miss Neville was about to rejoin 
something very laudatory, touching in>' 



Ml 

famine attraction and maternal affec- 
tion, when a considerable uproar and 
squalling was heard in the' hall, and 
the parlour door n>fng op«h, 1 Dawei 
made her appearance, attended by seven 
fine healthy creatures, varying in their 
height from four feet two to- two feet 
four, atfd in their ages from ten to three 
years. Chairs were ranged around the 
table for the young fry, who were ex- 
tremely orderly and well-behaved for a 
short time, and in^tbe first instance 
taken to the Colonel to be psafeed : the 
old gentleman, who was not particular- 
ly fond of nestlings at any time, but 
whose whole heart and soul were at 
the present moment occupied in the af- 
fairs of his prodigal nephew, kissed ono 
and patted the other, and * blessed the 
little heart* of this one, and * pretty • 
deared* that one, until the ceremony of 
inspection and approbation having been 
folly gone through, the whole party was 
turned over to Louisa, to undergo a 
second similar observation ; after tftfs, 
tbey were placed upon the chairs assign- 
ed to them, Dawes retired, and the 
conversation was resumed. 

44 4 And pray now,' said the Colonel, 
4 what is your real opinion, Mr. Abberly,, 
of the state of poor George's pecuniary 
affairs ?' 

44 4 Sir,' said Abberry, * I really think, 
if you wish me to speak candidly— 
Maria, my dear, look at Georgina,— 
she is spilling all the sugar orer the 
table.' 

44 4 Georgina, said Mrs. Abberly, em- 
phatically, 'keep still, chHd; Sophy, 
help your sister to some sugar.' 

14 4 1 really believe, • continued Mr. 
Abberly, 4 that Mr. George Arden— 
Sophy, put down thatknife->-Maria, that 
child will cut her fingers off; how can 
you let her do so— 1 wonder at you— 
upon my word, Sophy, I am quife 
ashamed of you.* 

444 Sophy, you nanghty gir 1 / cried 
her Mamma, 4 put down that knife di- 
rectly, or 1*11 send you up stairs.' 

44 * I was only cutting the cake, Ma,' 
said Sophy. 

- 4i 4 Don't do it again, then, and sit 
still,*exclaimed the mother, and turning 
to Louisa, added, in an under-tone, 
4 pretty dears, it is so difficult to keep 
them quiet at that age.* 

44 Well, Sir,* again said the Colonel, 
* but let me beg you to tell me seriously 
what you advise then to be done in the 
first instance.' 

44 4 Why, there is but one course,' an- 
swered the lawyer, who was a man of 
first-rate talent; 4 you know, Srr, there 
ate different mode* of treating different 
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cases, >bat in this instance the course* 
1 think, ia clear aad evident — 'J' 0111 * 10U 
naughty chi^d, you'll be ({own;. gf% off 
the back of Colonel Arden's chair di- 
rectly,* 

. ** i What a fun ny pig-tail,' exclaimed 
somebody, in, reference to a minute ar- 
ticle of that sojrt worn by the Colonel* 
Sophy laughed, and slapped her brother's 
shoulder. 

* " * Husb, William/ exclaimed Mrs, 
Abberly, holding up .her band in a me- 
nacing posture. 

* '* ' And that course,' continued the, 
master, of the bouse, * if there be a 
chaqce yet left of preserving the young 
man, It will be absolutely, necessary to 
pursue.* 

"'Tell me, then, for God's sake,' 
said the Colonel, deeply interested, and 
highly agitated,, 'what you propose 
qhould be oar first measure.' 

44 l George, my love,' exclaimed Mrs, 
j^bberly to her husbapd, ' will you be 
(pod enough to speak to Robert, he 
won't leave Sophy alone, and be don'| 
mind me the least in the worjd.' 

444 Robert, be qujet,' thundered out, 
his father in an awful tone. 

44 4 She won't give me any cherries. 
Pa,' said Robert. 

44 4 That's a story, Robert,* cried the. 
eldest girl, who was nearly ten years 
did, ancj was screwed in, and poked; 
out, to look like a woman ; with curla{ 
ami a necklace, and a dress exactly, 
like her mother's, who was forty. 
_ " ' I'm sure you have had more than 
Sophy — only you are such a rude boy.' 
' " * Bless my heart I' said the Colonel, 
hajf-aside, and warming a little with 
Oie events, 4 1 beg your pardon, what 
did you say you would advise, Mr. Ab- 
berly?' 
. " 4 Pecjdedly this,' said Abberlr* 

44 4 My love,* interrupted Mrs. Abber- 
ly once mora, * is that port or claret 
near you ? Qr. Mango says that Maria 
is to have half a glass of port wine every 
day- after dinner, this hot weather, — 
half a glass — thank you — there — no 
more — that will do, dear;' — bere Mr. 
Abberly bad concluded the operation of 
pouring out. ' Tom,' said Mamma,. 
4 go and fetch the wine for your sister, 
there's a dear love.' 

44 Tom did as be was bid, tripped bis 
toe over the corner of the rug in passing, 
round the table, and deposited the major 
part of the port wine in the lap of Miss 
Louisa Neville, who was habited in au 
apple-green silk pelisse, (which she 
had not taken off since her arrival,) that 
if as by nomm iinprojeiiftU* appear- 



ance by tbq acepjentai raseptjn* s# tte 
contents of Miss Maria's glass. 

44 4 God God 1 torn,' exclaimed Mrs. 
Abberly, * what an awkward child joti 
are !— dear Miss Seville, what shall we 
do? — ring the bell. Sophy, send Cor 
Simmons, or send, for Miss Neville** 
maid — Miss Neville, pray take off yosar 
pejisse.' 

44 ' Oh, I assure you it is not of tfce 
slightest consequence,' said Louisa, 
with one of her sweetest smile** at the 
same moment wishing Tom had been a\£ 
the bottom of the Red Sea bejfbre he Wd 
given her the benefit of his gducAcrie ; 
a stain upon a silk dress being, as every- 
body knows, at all times and seasons 
a feminine aggravation of the first 
class. 

u Tom, anticipating a beating tress 
some quarter, but which he did sot stop 
to calculate, set up a most mellifluous 
howling : this awakened from its peace- 
ful slumbers a fat poodle, who had been 
reposing after a hearty dinner beneath 
the table, and who forthwith commen- 
ced a most terrific barking. 

41 « Be quiet, 1*om/ said Mr. Abber- 
ly;— Maria, my angel, do keep the chil- 
dren still.' 

44 c Ma,* exclaimed Maria junior, • Tsm 
not to lose my wine, am I, Pa V 

44 4 No, my love, to be sure,' said 
Abberly ; ' come bere and fetch it your- 
self, my darling.' 

444 She had better drink it <**>*> Mr. 
A.' said the prudent mother. 

41 And accordingly, under the surveil- 
lance of his wife, who kept watching; 
him as to the exact quantity, periodi- 
cally cautioning him with — There, mj 
love — there, my dear — that will do— no 
more, my love, &c. — Mr. A. as she 
Bloomtburily called him, poured out 
another half glass of port wine, as pre- 
scribed by Dr. Mango for his daugh- 
ter. 

44 Old Ardeh, whose patience was 
nearly exhausted, and who thought that 
Mrs. Abberly was, like Lady Cork's 
chairs upon state occasions, screwed 
to her place, sought what he considered 
a favorable ( lull, as the sailors call it, 
{o endeavour to ascertain what Abber- 
ly 's plan for the redemption of his 
nephew actually was, and had just 
wound himself into an interrogative 
shape, when Mrs. Abberly called his 
attention by observing, 4 that a certain 
little lady,' looking very archly at Miss 
Maria, 4 wanted very much to let him 
hear bow well she could repeat a little 
poem without book.' 

44 Mrs. Abberly had prepared Louisa 
for. this, by whispering ft her, that such 
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f^ibitiprm wonted ' emulation in the 
nursery, and (bat pawes was a very.su-i 
perior person, and with Miss Gubbins, 
(who was quite invaluable,) brought 
them oq. delightfully. 
. " 4 1 shall be charmed, Ma'am,' said 
the Colonel, heaving a sigh. And ac- 
cordingly the child stood up at hip side, 
and began that beautiful bit , ot Bar- 
bauidism so extremely popular in the 
lower forms of preparatory .schools, 
called * The Beggar's Petition. ' Arden 
could not, however, suppress a s{gni6« 
can* ejaculation, quite intelligible to bis 
aiece, when the dear little Maria, 
smelling of soap and bread and butter, 
with her shoulders pushed back, her 
bead stuck Up, and her elaTicute de- 
veloped like drum-sticks, Bqueaked out 
the opening Hue — , 

4 Pit? the sorrows of a poor old man.' 
*f * Ah !'— exclaimed Arden, at the 
name time pushing back, his chair and 
twirling his thumbs. 

4 flpty the sorrow* of a peer old man,* 
continued the sweet intoeent, 

* Whose trembling limbs, bare bore 

him to eo door,. 
Whose dace are dwilden'd to is sortest 

pa*M 
Oh,—' 

* Give relief,' 
eeid Mrs. Abberly. 

4 Givealeaf,' 
enJd the child, 

4 And Heav'n,' 
continued Mrs. Abberly. 

* Give a leaf and Heav'n ' — 
repeated Maria, 

4 AndHeavV-— 
4 Well, what's neat?' said Abberly. > 

* Give a Jaaf and Heav'n, well, what's 
next?' said the child. 

' No, my dear love,' said her papa, 
patting her little head, — 

4 Heav'n will bless your store.' 
Why yon said it yesterday, -my darling,' 
without imiseing a single word.' 

4 Heav'n will bless your store,' 
said ike child. 

* "'Now that's all learnt from the 
booh. Colonel,' -said Mrs. Abberly, 'not 
by rote!' 

44 "Very; pretty indeed, Ma'am,' said 
the Coienel, 4 very clever 1' 

44 4 Ah J hot there arc six more verses, 
Sir,' said Sophy; 'she only knows three, 
—lean say 'email!' 

. " 4 That yen canV said Tom ; 4 1 can 
nay 'em better than yon ; besides, I can 
say-all aftmut" The Black-beetle's Baby' 
and "The Bull and the Watering-pot." • 

44 4 Ofc, you story-teller, Tom !' 

4(4 loan,' said Tom; 4 you may go 
and ash Miss Gtbwina if I can't.' 

2 'I know jou can't, Tom, and Mist 



GuJbbins said so only yesterday/ replied 
Sophy. 

>4 ♦Hush, nnib, my dears!' said the 
master of the bouse, ( never mind who 
says that; you know you are older than, 
Tom, my lore. *Pray, Colonel, ' said 
the fond father, turning to the agitated 
old man, 4 do you think Sophy grows 1 
like her mother V 

. " i Very like indeed,' said the Colonel; 
at the same moment patting Master, 
Robert on the head, who. happepedto 
be standing by him, playing with fhia 
Watch chain and seals, — the merry- 
andrew dresses of the younger branches 
of the family not very distinctly marking 
the' difference in their sexes." ., 

After such a trial of patience, who, 
would not exclaim with the worthy 
Colonel, (apart to his Niece,) f* Oh, for 
the days of good King Herod 1" 

As a ptmklirmut for I hi* ituchritfJinn 
Brftyer, he had a second visitation m ier* 
in the drawing-room, where Mrs* Ab- 
berly (who had overheard hiiii, mid set 
him down for a mounter who hated in no* 
eents)- 44 « + nlled her favorite Tom, (ttiln* 
out exception the rudesl and stupidest 
boy in Chrmeudom,) and placing him 

Caternajiy ai her aide, begnn to question 
im on sundry topics usually reported to 
Upon sin i lar occas ion* . F rom i Ins pro- 
mising lad the old gentleman learned 
that four and four moke sine, that WU* 
Ham the Conqueror was the last of the 
Roman Eiup* rors, that gunpowder was 
invented by Gtiy Paw kern, and that the 
first man who went up in an air-balloon 
was Christopher Cahunhti*. in tin- ex- 
treme accuracy of these answers, lie re- 
ceived a satisfactory corroboration of 
his constant remark upon the e do rat ion 
of boys ai hotno, under the superintend- 
ence of mammas and governesses, and 
had dismissed his young friend with an 
approving compliment, whenr the/ boy, 
wishing to show that he knew morn 
than the old man thought for, Ipoked 
him in the face, and asked him, who 
lived next door to him ? 

" '•Next door to me, my fine feUoy,' 
said the Colonel, 4 why nobody ; that is, 
to 8 ay, 1 live in the country far from ani 
other house — my next neighbour is Lord 
Matephant;' 

» 4 Ah!' said Tom, 4 and is he a brute, 
Sir?' 

44 4 No, my dear,' answered the Colo* 
nel ; 4 he is an excellent man, end one 
of my oldest friends.' 

44 4 Ah, then,l said the boy, 4 who Uvea 
on the other tidcof you V , 

444 Why, my neighbour on the other 
side,' said the Colonel, surprised at the 
apparently unmatured inquisitiveness of 
the child, * is the rector of my parish.' 
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" « Is he a brut*, 8itr V enquired Mat- 
ter Abberly. 

k * 4 No, ray deaf/ said the Colonel; ' a 
pattern for country clergymen — never 
did there exist a better man.' 

u * Ah !* said Tom; evidently disap- 
pointed. 

44 * Why do yon ask?' said his father. 
, 4 * 4 I don't know/ replied the boy. 

44 4 You should nerer ask questions, 
child, without knowing why/ said papa. 
' u 4 1 do know why, only I shant tell/ 
said Tom. 

- " * I desire you wilt, Tom/ said his 
parent, anticipating a display of that 
■ferocious wit, for which the dunder- 
headed ass was so celebrated in his own 
family. 

444 Ob, I f ll tell it, rf you like; its only 
because 1 wanted to know which of them 
gentlemen was brutes/ said the boy. 
' u4 Wbyt my fine fallow/ said the 
Colonel, whose curiosity was whetted by 
the oddity of the questions. 
• 44 4 Why/ replied Tom, 4 because when 
mamma was talking to Dawes jnst now 
about you;* she said you was next door 
to a brute, and so I wanted to know 
who be was.' 

44 This was the signal for general con- 
sternation." 

And yet in this- confusion we must for 
the present leave Sayings and Doings, 
for we cannot give more than the brick 
as a sample of the single tenement here 
spoken of^ far less enter into other 
stories. We need not say, Read theee 
sportive effusions,— for they will be read 
whether we adrlse it or not. 

CHRONOLOGY FOR THE YEAR 
1824. 

MAY. 



1. The King of Portugal escapes on 
board the Windsor Castle. 

2. tireat indignation excited on the 
Paris Stock Exchange,, on its being an- 
nounced that Ferdinand would not pay 
the Interest of the new Spanish Loan 
obtained on his account. The Parisians 
denounce his Most Catholic Majesty to 
eternal infamy. 

4. A bill, for allowing Unitarians to 
marry without the forms of the church 
of England, lost in the House of Lords 
on the question of going into a com- 
mittee. The Archbishop of Canterbury 
and the Prime Minister support the bill. 
Of the Temporal Lords, the Lord Chan- 
cellor alone speaks against it. 

— The House of Commons reject Mr. 
Maberley's motion, that Government 
should lend a miWon of aonn to Ireland 



to promote the trade, mairafaetaxe*, mmd 
commerce of that country. 

0. Duel between the Marquis of 
Londonderry and Mr. Battier, in const. 
quence of statements made by the Mar- 
quis in answer to charges brought by 
Mr. Battier against him and other ossV- 
cers of the 10th hussars. Mr. Battier 
misses fire, and Lord Londonderry's dis- 
charge does not take offset, open wkicfc 
the parties leave the ground. 

7. A race between a fat and tsWm 
man from the obelisk in Blaekfriauraw 
bridge to the obelisk in Bridg e s t r eet s 
To make the chances equal, the ligfcf 
weight carries a brewer's mash tub am 
his head, and wins the match easily. 

8. The Hecla, Captain Parry, leaves 
her moorings in the Thames on a voyage 
of disco fery to the North Pole. 

— Commissioners leave Hayti for ffce 
purpose of obtaining from France thm 
recognition of the independence of their 
country. 

12. Six captains of the Guards row 
from Oxford to London in a srx-oarwf 
cutter, in sixteen hours, for a wager of 
1000 guineas; distance 90 miles. They 
arrive at the appointed place fifteen 
minutes within tne given time. Imaseaae 
sums lost by those who had betted 
against the match. 

13. Whilst the statue of Charles I. o* 
the Royal Exchange is about to be low- 
ered for the purpose of cleaning, tba 
head falls off close to the shoulders. 

— A steam-boat, built for and panv 
chased by the King of Denmark, leaves 
the river for Copenhagen. 

— I^rdl^ndooderi? reprimanded by 
the Commander-in-Chief for accepting 
a ehaltengefromMr. Battier, an inferior 
officer. 

t- Execution of Thomas Franco at 
Madrid, for baring used the expression, 
44 My sabre is tarnished; I wish I could 
brighten it in the blood of the King." 

— The King of Portugal leaves the 
Windsor Castle, and returns to his Pa- 
lace at Lisbon. The Prince exiled. 

— A solemn Mass celebrated at Mb- 
solonghi by the Greeks in honor of Lord 
Byron. 

17. Mr. Battler's name erased from 
the half-pay list of the army, for eending 
a challenge to a superior oftcer. 

— The King and Queen of the Sand- 
wich islands aud suite arrive at Ports- 
mouth in the Eagle, South-sea whaler, 
and immediately set off for London. 

18. Sir Heury Hardinge, Lord Lon- 
donderry's second in the duel with Mr. 
Battier, horsewhipped by Mr. Battier 
on his way to the House of C oa a mon s. 

19. Gmndront $m* by the acabcrt 
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qf the University Club to the Duke and 
Duchess of Gloucester, and above $000 
of the nobility, &c. The company con- 
tinue to arrite tiff three the next moru- 
las;. Many ladies, from the crowded 
state of the rooms, and being unable to 1 
procure thfeir carriages, are seen re- 
posing on the carpets till long after day- 
light. 

26. Mr. Harris, together with a young 
female, named Jane Stocks, hating as- 
cended in a balloon from the Eagle ta- 
vern, City-road, in consequence. of eeme 
mistake in the opening of the valve on 
descending, is precipitated to t^ie 
ground, near Carshalton, Surrey, and 
killed on the spot. The female much 
injured. 

— Grand Review at St. Petersburgh 
by the Emperor Alexander of the Im- 
perial Guards, to the number of 84,000 
men. 

. ¥7. The independence of Columbia 
acknowledged by the Pope. 

— Mr. Canning gires a grand enter- 
tainment at Gloucester Lodge to the 
King and Queen of the Sandwich 
islands. '•' 

- *l . Munden, the comedian, takes leave 
of the stage. 

(June in our next.) 

Spirit of tpt $©a&a}inw. 

MEETING THE SAME, PEOPLE. 

Colonel Nightingale sat in deep me- 
ditation in his drawing-room in Albe- 
marle-Btreet, pondering over the Morn- 
ing Chronicle, and endeavouring to com- 
prehend the merits of the suits .and. 
cross-suits Waters t. Ebers, and vice 
versa, and Benelli v. the same, and vice 
versa : not to mention a host of Gar- 
cia 's, De Begnis', and Signor Di Gio- 
vanni's, similarly circumstanced. " And 
so it seems," said his lady* who at the 
same time perused the Morning Post, 
44 that the annual expense of the Opera 
amounts to between sixty and eighty 
thousand pounds.** ' " And dog-cheap 
too,'* aaswefced the Colonel. " I should 
not be surprised,*' said the lady, " if 
the Opera were not to open this season.** 
" J tu pays ible 1 exclaim sd 1 he Co I on e 1 
with au involuntary shudder. ** Sad 
news from St. Peleralitirgh f " aatd the 
lady, stjll perusing the Morning Po*i. 
"Very sad!" answered I li*? Colonel, 
■till intent upon the Morning Chronicle, 
** The Neva hei risen forty ftet t " said 
the lady* ** And opera- boxes forty; 
pounds/* said ihc Colonel " The Toss 
of tallow is jiitak-urablc/'tiaid the lady, 
11 The central dimidvlitr is lighted by 



gam,** said the Colonel. "Andwaata 
loss of lives 1*' ejaculated the lady. 
" Poor Naidi!" sighed the Colonel; 
" he lost Ait life by poking over a stew-' 
pan.** " It seems the Emperor has 
been most attentive to the sufferers."—* 
44 Yes, but where will he get such ano- 
ther Leporello?" 

This sentimental colloquy was inter- 
rupted by the entrance of a servant, who 
presented to Mrs, Nightingale, upon a 
ailver waiter, with his thumb cautiously 
wound up in a napkin, the following do- 
cument: 

44 Mr. and Mrs. Wendover present 
their compliments to Colonel and Mrs. 
Nightingale, and request the honor o£ 
their company to dinner on Thursday, 
the 13th instant, at six o'clock. 

44 Russell Square, 
44 Monday, 3rd January." 

44 What I at it again!** exclaimed 
Colonel Nightingale. "Weill thoso 
Wendovers are the most persevering 
people I ever encountered: they. wilt 
nevir let us alone: they must have a 
comfortable notion of their own attrac- 
tions, to suppose that we can find any 
delight in bowling ull the way. from AU 
bcmarle-street to Russell-square* I bate 
Russell-square, with its erect bronze 
Duke of Bedford, looking up towards 
Bloomsbury-square after his recumbent 
bronzed , friend Fox, poor Charles! 
only think of making him, at his time of 
life, sit down on a white marble sofa 
bare-beaded in the open air 1 The last 
time I saw him he had- a lap-full of 
snow.** " My dear,** said Mrs, Night- 
ingale, u the Wendovers are not mh 
sponsible for what happened to be «ast 
in metal ten years bofore they entered 
the square. You know 1 had no horses 
at Cheltenham, and Mrs. Wendover** 
carriage was always at my disposal.*' 
44 Ay, there it is,'* answered; her kelp- 
mate : " Mrs. Wendover makes a good 
thing of that carriage: she is always 
lying iu wait, seeking what people of 
fashion she may devour: no sooner ia 
one's wife caught without one's horses 
than in trots Mrs. Wendover with her 
two long-legged seducers. To my cer- 
tain knowledge she has already eurryu 
combed herself into three houses ia 
Berkeley-square, and now she la cj^eak 
iug up Albemarle-tstreet : /somebody 
ought to put a ebeck*sfcritg on such, 
doings — it 'sa shame thus to prey on 
the necessities of the great I . But . I 
have a still deeper-rooted objection to 
dining with the Wendovers, One al- 
ways meets the same people theree. I< 
hate the same people: company is like 
fish--goo4 for ftvtWPg after the Aril 
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* Mrs; ftignffhgale was a prudent wife { 
like the ehain^pier- at Brighton, she* 
made a rule never to oppose a storm. 
Look at the consequence: that edifice 
has stood firm daring the late gates, 
whereWaterloo^bridge would have gone 
by the beard; and Mrs. Nightingale, 
on the day which followed the above-' 
recited - colloquy, was authorized to 
write an answer to Mrs. Wendoyer, un- 
dertaking to accept - the invitation, ha a 
phraseology similar to that in which it 
was couched, with the omission of the 7 
" compliments," those articles, at that 
season of the year, being confined to 
watchmen and parish-beadles in quest 
of half-crowns. The Wen do ver card 
stood patyable in the chimney-rack, and 
it was, rather unluckily, printed in huge 
bulbous characters, insomuch that it 
caught the Colonel's eye every morning 
at breakfast. "I heartily wish," said 
the lord of the mansion, one morning, 
whilst in the act of spreading butter on 
a parallelogram of dried toast, "that 
among all these new joint-stock compa- 
nies, some patriotic banker or disinter- 
ested solicitor would establish a New 
Grand Dining Company, with a capital 
of a few millions to purchase a gigantic 
lottery wheel.' • " A gigantic lottery 
wheel, my dear ! for Heaven's sake, for 
what purpose ?" " Why, to shake 
London dinner-company in, that one 
might avoid the chance of meeting the 
same people twice. I am confident it 
would answer. I shonM hare no ob- 
jection to be 'standing counsel' to the 
concern. I dafter myself I could giro: 
thorn some profitable hints;" " I doubt 
whether it would always answer;" said 
Mrs. Nightingale : " shuffle them as you 
will, dinner ^people, like hands at whist, 
sometimes come together in a most un- 
accountable way. You observed last 
night at Lady Lomley'a, I held the 
knave; ten, and four of diamonds. Be- 
fore the next deal Sir Samuel Spadille 
shuffled the cards extremely well, and 
afterwards stuck them in, heads and : 
feet, in a completely higgledy-piggledy 
style. Notwithstanding which 1 held 
the very same knave, ten, and four, at 
the vary next round." "That I don't 
abject toi" resumed the 1 husband: 
t***t*ir>all chance j I tayself entered the 
pit of • thcOpera three successive nights: 
and foamd-LbidWy screwfng the sam? 
peg of ( his violoncello. But intttini 
ouo tb meet the same 4 people is mallei 
•tern****:* <♦ They may How and then 
have casualty -dropped IW," said the* 
lady.. *<phu!" ejaculated the Colonel, 

* nobody, now a^days, drops, casually 
into a^dUomaU't^mfu^room; anles* 



it to astray sweep ttat h$* tariatAkeft 
his chimney." 

(To be continue J, m our tuxt.J 

Ctfkious Coincidence op ar- 
tists' names with thkib 
Subjects. 

Subject*. Artists* 

A sketch . fit bajr> allegori- ' 
cal of the cardinal 
points (in excellent 
gusto) - - W«st,F.IUA. 

A perspectire view of a 

f Corivent - - . Abbott. 

Interior of a Cutler's SJjopShacpe, 

A team of Oxen at plough Fielding. 

A Shoal of Pilchards Sprat, sea. 

Interior of a foundry near 
Whitechapel - Bell. 

(In this figure the general tone har- 
monizes well with the principal 
figure..) r ^^ 

Swiss peasants waltzing Tomer, R,A. 

An ancient building in , 

Bandjieg-WaljK - Cruickahaaks. 

A West Indiaman enter- 
ing the Channel, with - 
a Seaman at the Mast- 
head looking out - Land-seer. 

The Head" of St. John Baptiste. 

Drawing a Tooth (in dw* 

temper) - - Payne. 

Lady's hands ^a study) Glover 

A Manufactory in 8uf- 

.. fordshire (rather clayey) Potter. 

A Country Squire survey- 
ing his Estate - Bforeland. 

View of St. Paul's Cathe- 
dral in November (un- 
finished) - - Fogg, 

The Resurrection - Rising. 

The Seasons (composition 

beautiful and the effect 

natural) - - TJjompson^RA. 
A View near Easthurte B tech oy, RAv 
The Jealous Husband (the ' 
f yellow is , rather too* 4 ' ' 

predominant) : flatlet. 
The ; Broken Window :! ' 

''<briltfant) - - tturlitowe. 
the TMef detected/ deniable. 
Boys hutting (a cracXfcl} , " , 

design) , ' - n - ;. ,LauV. 4 
vrelsh scenetj. - * Hills. ..*, 
?ol4W ( ate^j^aiUer :/ ,7 ,, , 
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Sjfcc&ahfr*' Omu, art frcmmti 
tfuirje. 



" let thine Eye descend 
M To trace with patient Industry the p**e 
" Of locome and Expense. "—Shenstone. 

By Dr* Kitchiner. 

(Continued from page $MJ 
Pnrj do not tw'nk this business be- 
neatfa your Attention— it wilr sate You 
many pounds,' and Your Table will be 
•applied with much better Provisions 
into the bargain ; — it wilt afford you an 
opportunity of acquiring a thorough 
knowledge of the Nature and Cost of 
the various things You purchase, which 
you cannot by auy other means obtain ; 
and also, of acquainting those who fur- 
nish them, with Your attention to 
Housekeeping, by expressing jour ap- 
probation or the contrary of the Quality 
and Price of the several articles which 
they have sent to You— and, amiable 
Reader, as 1 dare say that you have 
often felt "how pleasing 'tis to please,*' 
you will of course take every opportunity 
to Praise Them when they Please You — • 
You will find that kind acknowledge- 
ments and good-natured expression's are 
to gratifying to them, that, to do their 
best for You, will be their Pleasure as 
well as their Business. Don't give them 
an opportunity to quote against you the 
ungracious Adage, 

" When I did Well, I heard H never; 
When I did III, J beard it ever." 

Aar tub End of Each Month 

Balance All your Accounts, and carry 
them to 

The Annual Abstract, 

that You may see how far your Expenses 
agree with the Estimate You have made, 
and ' the means You have provided to 
discharge them. 

At thb End of Each Yea* 

tie op your Bills and Receipts, and keep 
thetn for Yen years; or longer if con- 
venient. 

Tie general arrangement of if House- 
ke*per'?Ato**nt Book ha been to prim 
about 20 of the Articles moat In r*qtie*t, 
and iuclude all the rest under the head 
of u Sundries,"— but 

, COALS,T-WOOO, 
BeKR,— WtSK, • 

Tea,--Coffeb, 

Soaf, — Starch, 

Candles, 

ajthduga mm «f them are: in 1 Dailjf use, 



they are nev^r Daity t and very seldom 
Weekly purchases. — Eco 1 1 o m i nil U uu *e - 
wives buy these Itiiiitf* in Largo Quanti- 
ties; — many of tin mi are much Ln-LLer for 
being kept n certain i i 1 1 1 >. ■ before tluy 
are used,— and must of them may be 
bought much cheaper by purrbauiiig n. 
Quautity. and paying Ready Mom-y : — 
the Sniajl mrypaeeni ts in the Suburb*] 
and in Village, may reasonably charge 
sdmewhat higher for their Commodities 
than the Whole sale dcakra Vu the City, 
and tfipir Cijst oners, who ranmH resort 
to the distant Market without incurring 
both Expense and Lo^s of Time, are re- 
paid in Convenience tor what they suffer 
by the increase of Price. 

Poultry, — Fish, 
Fruit, &c. 

are also items in the common Diaries— 
but such a general description has been 
found to be extremely unsatisfactory. 

In order to exhibit a clear view of 
these and other 

Sundry Miscellaneous Expexces, 

I nave left Plenty of room for the enter- 
ing and describing of them particularly. 

This Plain, B*#y, and Infallible 
Plan of Registering Household Ex- 
penses, with onty 

One Hour's attention in a Week, 

will enable you to balance all such Ac- 
counts with the utmost Exactness. Each 
of the Double Pages exhibits atone view 

• the Weekly and Monthly Expense of 
each article, and a comprehensive Ab- 
stract of the whole of the Outgoings of 
Each Week and Each Mqntb. > 

The Half Years will generally be 
found about equal in Expense, because, 
if a larger portion of Cools and Candles 
are consumed in the Winter, fn 'the 
Summer there are many salubrious 
temptations to purchase cooling Fruits 
and fresh Vegetables — and Poultry and 
■ Fish- are tnore desirable than Butchef'& 
Meat, which in Summer can seldom be 
ke.pt till suflpcieotly < tender.- — J/r*. 
Munagewcll told u» that the only, way 

• of getting Meat in perfection, is to beg 
••' your Butcher to choose yt/ur Dinner for 
1 you, and to send whatever joint |>e bas 
i in (lie beat condition. . . , ,' 

Nothing can he more inimical to the, 
comfort* of the Table than the bargain, 
which some parsimonious Housekeeper* 
maie, to have all kinds. of .Meat* at one 
price, or to have Roasting and Boiling" 
at the same price — in that case, the 
Butehcr -of co u rs e wi ll take care of him- 
selfr-r&ll kinds of A^eat vary from 3d. to 
4d\ in the pound— and every 1 body Jtnowi 
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THB ESSENCE OB 1 ANECDOTE ,AND Wit 



that all Business which is done by con- , 
tract, is done in the most convenient 
manlier to the Purtayor, and least ad- 
yantageous to the Purchaser. 

Other foolish Pretenders to Frugality 
purchase twice as much Meat as can be 
eaten while it is eatable, — and like 
Your left hand neighbour, "Mr. Penny- 
sew," never biiy less than a Whole Hog, ' 
-<-0r a Quarter of an Ox,— and, ' for the ' 
sake of saving a Halfpenny fn a pound, 



a staircase, at the top of which Loaifl 
XIV; was-waitkig to receive hiss. "- * I 
beg pardon for detaining your majesty,'* 
he exclaimed. — w Don't hurry, cousin,'* 
said Louis ; "you cannot move vary fast 
under such a weight of laurels.'* 



HENRY jV; 



Henry IV. having bestowed the 
. , - , Cordot^bteu oaV lfobleman at the soli- 

feed their Family upon Salted Meat as citation of fche JDukede Ncareffe, 



\ 



bard as Sea 1 Junk, or that which is so^ 
tough, oV bo tainted; that one would as'^' 
soon think Of accepting an invitation, to . 
Dirfuer from 'his Cousins Sd'vealt and 
&tarve<Ul. ; '• ";'"'*. ' * 

" Peace to all inch —'twere pity to offend 
By liteless censure, those who will not mend." 

The Best Provirter'for a Small Family 
iayorirritfit-hand neighbour the jadi-~ 
cionaWidoW" JuMtintHtfk." You had 



th* . coHar , was put on, the/ 1 
masetbe customary ispe#cl) s "*«f«V X: 
am not worthy* 1 VM-Aaww it weU," ■ 
said thekiilg^^butigiyfiy^i.theoiBdMi.. 
to pje*j»e my 4 cousui.de Nevers." . . > 



THE COMPLIMENT HEPAHX 

THk 0ukc of MarHroreugh, speajftng ' 
to* a prisoner taken' at BtenneirV * 



better Board and Lodge with that good * martial air lie Adminld, said, ftftlli***' 
Gentlewoman >t)mti ; wfth> lier rivs* the hli(d be0l J so,O0rntich men as 'jM%jN# • 
Rhyme-making Mrs. MmMti^-. who) Fr^htH army; weshofeWhot haVetteeScn 
gayustbefjUawiu^fleeeip^ .,,-.•» tlfem thu%.v-^«»FaHh !°WhJth^ei»a- f 
How to make a leg 0/ Mulio* hast. «t dfer;- u IhW w^e* efedu£H sbl&fcr* tile '* 
\ ' freelc, m ' myself, but we 1 wanted sticli' la g&ersr * 



Of Eight Tooth Mutton, Tredway's* Boast, 
*sif>, a I*g 'lory our tMufcla}'*' K'dast.' * ; 

-On Monday You may eat it Cold," 
An " The Cook's Oracle" has fei)d .'. , . 
With Salad aud with Onion pickled 
TkM>aSil4e«patatea*y betickkd, . ~ 1» 

- On Tuesday yoa triajp haffe a liastt, 
Without, M»u^ii care or eke much cash. . 

, #p We/W«MyiteH *pnr Cook to Brail It, 
, 4ud l^caretul not tospoil,jt .» 
.My Buhliug, Smoking, and inch haps* 
As often faH to Steak? and Chops. J " 

3 On Thnrsday dress it bow you please,— 
Consult yoor taste— yosr time and case. 

t ..* , •. * 

FRYday of course yon have it Fried, 
And ofder Betty to provide 
JHath'd Potatoes good and plenty,— : 
Such s meal w^ll sure couUnt ye. 

pn SstsMlay the meat *cing gone, 
You dine upon the Marrow Bone. 



a^ybuV 



It, 



,1': 



(ff^wncc of 9tte$ote an* £$fe. 



« Argvnteftt far 'a week, Laughter for a 
mouth, and a good Jest for ever."— Shakspeare. 



LOUIS XIV. 

' Attk* the battle of Senef, the great 
€ond£, who was extremely siibjcct to ' 
the gout, was with difficulty ascending 

V A Botcher who has resided many years at ' 
toe confer of tlcbfleld sad' Great Uary-fc Bose 
Streets. - 



1 ' A REMEDY FOft GrttJBsV » !o .1 

• Tna Marshal do MduiAf WhWtaijet, ' 

that the flesHrpT pigeons jpbsae^ge^ a Con- ' 

' soling virtue. ' wrieneveV'tffis* dottlhmsa r 

. lost a' friend or a rVlaUb^ftl.'saftFialiis 

> cook, "Let me have roast pigeons for" 1 
1 dinner <fo4a?.^I hav«alwfey*'resaa>ke4 

i (be added,>trmt, 1 after4iav^ng' eaten two 

* pigeoas, IrOse frdm, ta^ itsttfc less 

. sorrowful," , «.,,,-».. • -j 

" < • . .1 

THE LATE QyEEN, 

"The late Queen (when Princess of j 
Wales,) standing at the. nursery winoow - 
of Charlton House, with her infant, the . 
late PrincesS Charlotte,' in her arms, at- j 
tracted the notice, of some people pass- 
ing, whose looks eviiicexl a strong' de- 
sire, to see the eventual Heiress; to the' i 
ThjEoae ;. when she. wUb, that .aflfabiW ' 

> and good humour which marked all her / 
action*; 'immediately stoo4 F ap wittier 
faeetowarfMjtha window, aftd exposed \ 
hei infant to their sight." a 



CorrespbndcnU ih Qttr next. 



VpHDf k;^ftrtated for Wiluam Chablto^ WaiqiiT, (^ P 
A -*- " c Bird may be had of alt BobkellenW Kew^-- 
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THE CONVERSAZIONE OF THE EDITOR.— No. 5, 



FUAXTASM40OEIA. 

I hate already stated that De Phi- 
lipsthal made the Run Woman the se- 
cond part or act of his exhibition ; her 
appearance was, as, far as the exhi- 
bitor's imperfect acquaintance with the 
English language would allow, iutead* 

VOL. IV, 



ed to explain by a striking example, the 
facility with which spectral appear- 
ances of the most astounding, and seem, 
ingly inexplicable character might be 
manufactured I His management of 
the figure was thus : — A mask of Kneo 
. formed, on a mould of any required form 
in the usual way, made of fine linen* 
or even of mutlin, is, instead of being 
stiffened ia the common way with glue 



870 ACCOUNT Of THE OMGIKAL rtSAKtASMAGOMA. 






whitening, ajd other thick, ppake mate- 
rials, rendered of sufficient stifftie** trf 
preserve Us feature* hy repeated coats 
of a varoisji composed of white wax 
dissolved in spirits of wine, pr spirits pf t 
turpentine, laid on at first whiVe the 
mask is yet standing on the mould, and 
after removal coat after coat; as each 
.becomes hard enojugh to bear the repe* 
tition. When the mask is thus of suf- 
■ fUient firmness, and is cold tad hard, it 
ii ^painted or tinted to its intended ef, 
"feet, with any transparent varnish co- 
lours, or (he finest oil colours in small 
bladders, a* they are sold in the colqur- 
shops. These are worked either in tur- 
pentine varnish, or in mastic * varnish, 
diluted to the required consistency with 
spirits of turpentine. T}ie mask thou 
prepared is closely fitted to the front of 
ft plain tin lantern, having a close shut- 
ting door at its back, a socket for an. oil 
lamp within, and a short tube or socket 
on its under side, in which my be 
fitted a staff, or a short handle, 4s occa- 
sion may require. The front of the lan- 
tern is fin is lied with a head-dress ap-i 
proprlate to the character of the spec* 
{re, as a shroud, thick locks of black 
harte hair, a black, white, or a red 
wrapping garment of ample dimensions, 
ao as completely to cover the operator, 
whose business it now is to carry it* 
)n the example of Phiiipsthal on his 
stage, the lantern was held by him by a 
abort handle, the garment was of close 
and small dimensions, and of a light 
black stuff; the face was closely sun 
rounded (as by a shroud cap) with a 
small uuantity of the same material, 
The operator himself dressed in blacky 
" without shoes, or bis tread further 
deadened by shoes of thick and Jttft 
woollen, crept on from, the back towards 
Ike front of the stage, bearing; in bis hand 
' and* immediately before- his head, the 
: Med Wxmanl The spectre thufr arrived 
witKfn a few (e$t of the front row of the 
audience in the pit, in complete dark- 
' Bess, except the lwrid glare of her own 
countenance, and hi deadly silence, 
was, [by a. su'cWen Forwar.4 . motion of the 
operator's carrying arm, made as it were 
' to spring or fly at the spectators with a 
, faint scream, end, sinking instantly te 
within two feet of the ground* waa co- 
vered in absolute darkness by a sort 
of extinguisher of black opake cloth, 
Wiuoh airing its progress t|e bearer 
bad held oyer its bead ia the way ef 
a cap. The eieet was electrical, and 
scarcely to be imagined from the effect 
•f a written? description. I waa myself 
case of ao audience during the trat weak 
96 its edition, when )fee kys^tmid 



scream oi a few ladies. In t)us first seat* 
of the pit iriduced a cry of u lights** 
from their Immediate friends, which it 
not being possible ««rfamsv> to comply 
with, increased into an universal panic, 
In which' the male portion of the audi- 
ence, who were ludicrously the aaost 



vociferous, were actually* commencing a 
scrambling rush to reach the doors of 
exit, when the operator, either not un- 
derstanding the meaning of the cry, or 
mistaking the temper and feeling of aa> 
English audience, at this unlucky crtfia 
once mora dashed forward the Jfrrf 
ffafttaw. The confusion was instantly 
at a height wnica was alarming to the 
stoutest ; the indiscriminate rush to the 
doors wax prevented only by the <fe- 
plorahle state of most of the ladiea \ the 
stage was scaled by an adventurous fow, 
the fted Warning sanctuary violated, 
the unlucky operator's eavere ef death 
profaned, and some of his ssecbiuory 
overturned, before light restored order 
and something like an harmonious un- 
derstanding with the cause of alarm* 
I need scarcely say that this accident 
spread the astonished Frtnahmaa's fosse 
over our wondering city like magic } he 
had made his exhibition ia Paris during 
an entire winter, without any remark- 
able impression, and without aoJIeient 
remuneration, The Bed Woman's dash 
into the pit of an English theatre, mam- 
ly by his ignorance of our leagueee, 
from that eventful night crowded lis 
tittle theatre to suffocation, and, before 
the close of a short season ef four 
months, produced to his treasury tie 
actual «um of rigki ffetisgatj doWsj 1 

, TktlnnhTiMLiaNtehttJQ^pf 

the Conversazione gives a view of De 
Bhnipsthal's Red Woman, with tee 
operator himself; which, with reforeace 
to this description, will make its coa- 
st rue lion and management perfectly in- 
telligible. 

The. present Engraving represestt a 
' more effective and perfect instrument of 
the same nature, but capable of amu- 
sing variations of great interest and cu- 
riosity, of which m our next. 



OM S BUI NO TWO} ¥A1»P JCISS EACH 
OTHEU. 

How much dear nefds you'd be de- 
lighted, 

While each caresses dear, 
Jf you in, love could be uutted, ' 

As Iphw and lantbe .were. 
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' tTlrf Jflotuei0 of literature. 

BlOCfRAPiHlCAL MEMOlft OP 
MR.USTON. ; 

The subject of our Memoir M lineally 
sfeeeended from Mm Bo L'Bstomma 
(see Domesday book, where, bo » so 
written) who came in witb too Coin 
nearer, end bed tends awarded him at 
Lopion Magna ia Kent. 

Oor boro we* an only son of Habakok 
Listen* settled as en Anabaptist minis* 
tor wpon the patrimonial soil of bis an> 



. Of tie infant Listen we fine aft 
even* recorded before Jus: fan? lb year,, 
ia wbfcb aaeraee attack of the measle* 
bid fair to bore robbed the rising gene-; 
ration©! a fond of innocent entertain- 
maiit. lie hud it of the confluent hind, 
aa it ie catted, and the child's life war 
for a week or two despaired of* Hia 
recovery be always attributes (under 
heaven) to the. humane interference of 
one Doctor Wrlhelm Bichtet, a German 
empiric, wbo, ia this extremity, prescri- 
bed a copiousdtetof Saut Kraut, which 
the child was observed to reach at 
with aridity, when other food repelled 
bin; and from this change of diet bis 
restoration was rapid and complete. 
We bare often beard Mm mention the 
circumstance wKh gratitude* and it ie 
not altogether surprising, that a relish 
for this kind of aliment* so abhorrent 
and harsh to common English palates, 
has accompanied him through life. 
When any of Mr. Liston's intimates 
irtrtte bhn to supper, be nerer fasts Of 
finding, nearest to his knife and fork, a 
disb of 8aur Krnwf. At the age of 
nine we find pur subject under tbe 
tuition of tbe Her. Mr. Goodeoough, 
(hi* father's health net permitting him 
probably to instruct hhn himself,) by 
whom he was inducted into a competent 
portion of Latin and Greek, till the 
death of Mr. Goodenough, in hie TOtb 
and Master Listen's 11th yean put a 
stop for the present to bis classical 
progress. We hare beard our hero 
with emotions, which do his heart hon- 
our, .describe the awful circumstances 
attending the decease of this worthy 
old gentleman. It seems they bad been 
walking out together, master and popiV 
in a fine sunset, to tbe distance ofthree 
dnarters of a mile west of Luptton, 
when a sudden curiosity took Mr* 
Goodenough to look down Upon a chasm, 
Where a shaft bad been lately sunk on 
a mining speculation, (then projecting* 
tmt' abandoned #oe* after, at not an- 



swering tbe promise* Mates*, "by Bit 
Ralph Sheppertou, Knight, and member 
for tbe county.) The old clergyman 
leaning erer, either witb iaeaulien, or 
sudden giddiness, (probably a mixture 
of both,) suddenly lost bis footing, and, 
to Use Mr. Liston's phrase, disappeared ; 
and was doubtless broken into a tboun 
sand'pieees. The sound of his head, Ac* 
dashing successively upon the projecting 
masses of the chasm, bad such an effect 
upon the child, that a serious sickness 
ensued, and eren for many years after 
bis recdrery be was not once seen so 
much as to smile. Tbe joint deaths of 
both his parents, which happened not 
many months after this disastrous ac- 
cident, and were probably (one or both 
of them) accelerated by it, threw our 
youth upon the protection of his mater- 
nal great aunt, Mrs. Sit ting bourn. 

Her estate in Kent was spacious and 
Well wooded ; the bouse, one of tboso 
renerable old mansions • which are so 
impressire in childhood, and so hardly 
forgotten in succeeding years; In the 
renerable solitudes of Charnwood, 
among thick shades of the oak and beech 
(this last his favourite tree,) the young 
Ltston cultivated those contemplative 
habits which hare nerer entirely deser- 
ted him in after-years. Here he was* 
commonly In the summer months to be 
met with, witb a boob In his hand — not 
a play-book — meditating. Boyle's Re- 
flections was at one time tbe darling 
rolume, which in its turn was superse- 
ded by Young's Night Thoughts, which 
has continued its held upon him through 
life. He carries it always' about him • 
and it is no uncommon thing for him to 
be seen, in the refreshing intervals of his 
occupation, leaning against a side scene, 
in a sort of Herbert of Cherbury posture* 
turning orer a pocket edition or his fa- 
rourite author. 

On the death of Mrs,. Sittingbourn, 
we find him received into the family of 
Mr. Willougbby, an eminent Turkey 
merchant, resident In Birchin-tane, 
London. In the three years which fol- 
lowed his removal to Birehin-lane, we 
find him making more than one roy- 
age to the Levant, as chief factor of 
Mr. Willoughby, at the Porte. We 
could easily fill our biography with tbe 

E feasant passages which we have heard 
im relate as baring happened to him 
at Constantinople, such as his having 
been taken up on suspicion of a design 
of penetrating the seraglio, Ac; but, 
with the deepest eonrfneeinent' of this 
gentleman^ own reracity, we think 
that some of the stories ate of that 
whimsical, and others of th*t romantic 
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nature, wm^K however adverting, would 
be out of place in a narrative of this 
kind, which aims not only at strict truth, 
but at avoiding the very appearance of 
the contrary* 

Upon a summer's excursion into 
Norfolk in 1801, the accidental sight of 
pretty Sally Parker, as she was called 
(then in the Norwich company,) di? 
verted his inclinations at once from com- 
merce, and be became, in the language 
of. common-place biography, stage 
struck. Happy for the lovers of mirth 
was it, that our hero took this turn ; 
lie might else have been to this hour a 
plodding London merchant. We ac- 
cordingly find him shortly after making 
his (Ubuty as it is called, upon the 
Norwich boards, in the season of that 
year, being then in the 22 d year of his 
age. Having a natural bent for tragedy, 
he chose the part of Pyrrhus in the 
Distressed Mother, to Sally Parker's 
Hermione. We find him afterwards as 
ISaruwell, Altamont, Chamont, &c; 
but, as if nature had designed bim for 
the sock, an unavoidable infirmity abso- 
lutely incapacitated him for tragedy. 
His person, at this latter period of 
which I have been speaking, was 
graceful, and even commanding; his 
countenance set to gravity ; he had the 
power of arresting the attention of an 
audience at first sight, almost beyond 
any other tragic actor, but he could not 
bold it. To understand this obstacle 
■we must go back a few years to those 
appalling reveries at Charnwood. Those 
illusions, which had vanished before the 
dissipation of a less recluse life and 
more free society, now, in his solitary 
-studies, and amid the intense calling 
upon the feeling incident to tragic 
acting, came back upon him with ten- 
fold vividness. In the midst of some 
most pathetic passage, the parting of 
Jaffier with his dying friend for in- 
stance, he would suddenly be surprised 
with a violent fit of horse laughter. 
While the spectators were all sobbing 
before him with emotion, suddenly one 
of those grotesque faces would peep out 
upon him, and he could not resist the 
impulse. A timely excuse once or 
twice served his purpose, but no audi- 
ence could be expected to bear repeat- 
edly this violation of the continuity of 
feeling. He describes them (the illu- 
sions) as so many demons haunting him, 
and paralysing every effect. Even 
now, we are told, he cannot recite the 
favourite soliloquy in Hamlet, even in 

Jirivate, without immoderate bursts of 
aughter. However, what he had not 
force of reason sufficient to overcome, 
lie had good sense enough to turn into 



emolument, and determined io make a 
commodity of his temper. He prudent- 
ly exchanged the ■buskin for the sock, 
and the illusions instantly ceased, or, if 
they occurred for a short season, by their 
very co-operation added a zest to his 
comic vein; seme of the most catching 
faces being (as he expresses it) little 
more than transcripts and copies of 
those extraordinary pbantassnta. We 
have now drawn out our hero's exis- 
tence to the period when be was about 
to meet for the first time the sympathies 
of a London audience. The particular* 
of his success since have been too snuch 
before our eyes to render a circumstan- 
tial detail of them expedient. We shall 
only mention that Mr. Willoughby, his 
resentments having had time to subside, 
is at present one of the fastest friends 
of his old renegado factor; and that Mr. 
Liston's hones of Miss Parker vanishing 
along with his unsuccessful suit to Mei- 
pomene,in the autumn of 191 1 he married 
his present lady, by \%hom he has been 
blessed with one son, Philip ; and two 
daughters, Ann, and Augustina. 

PARLOUR NOSEGAYS. 

A MARRIAGE BOUQUET. 

1. If your object is to be happy, 
never marry a rich woman witboutrauk, 
or a lady of rank without riches ; the 
former will taunt you with your poverty 
before marriage, and the latter will 
taunt you with the poverty you feel 
after. 

. 2. If your lady receive a number of 
short post letters, which she is anxious 
to conceal from you, never enquire 
where they come from, or endeavour to 
get at them by stealth. Iu such cases 
** Ignorance is bliss." 

3. If you marry an only daughter, lay 
your account with being under the es- 
pionage of her waiting-maids, and with 
seeing her frequently petted and peevish. 

4. If you mean really to be a domes- 
tic man, never marry an ugly woman, 
even though she have the wealth of 
Piutus and the virtues of an angel. 

5. If you married as a man, and your 
wife elopes, let her go, and thank God: 
if you married as a merchant, bring a 
crim. con. action, pocket the damages, 
if you can get thera, and thank tke 
devil. 

6. If your wife be seized with a vio- 
lent fit of kindness, be very careful 
what promises you make while it lasts. 

7. She who pronounces " obey** most 
audibly before the parsou, will be most 
audible in making you obey afterwards, 

8. " Every wqpaji is at heart a 
take."— A lie. 3 bT^DOg LC 
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' 0. A married woman commonly falls 
in lore with a man as unlike her hua- 

' band as is possible ; but a widow yery 
often marries a man extremely 'resem- 
bling* the defanct. The reason is ob- 

- vvons. 

•**' ft. If you fins' your hone uncom- 
fortable, do not try to make it better — 

< that is not your province : go out and get 

-merry every night for a week ; be sure 
to be in good humour when you come 
some $ and, before the week is over, it 
wRI be either better or worse. 

-■•• 11. The public endearment* of new- 

-marrmd people are disgusting. The man 

-who indulgences in them is not only 

-guilty of indecency, but of rank folly ; 
for what wise man counts his coin in the 

-presence of those who, for aught he 
knows, may be thieves I 

12. If your wife be jealous, be sure 

-to romp with every lady you meet when 

.in her company ; but never use any fa- 
sniliarity with a female of a rank lower 

than your own. The former may re- 
move her fears; the latter muU increase 
them. 

13; If you would live happily, always 

-whistle or laugh while your wife is 

' scolding.. 

14. If she get into a fury, take your- 
self olf without trying to pacify her; a 
man who exposes himself to a* storm is 
sure of being pelted, while the storm is 

' never the shorter nor the less severe. 

16. Never oflfend the ears of your wife 
by a coarse or indelicate expression; 
the fairest mirror is stained by a pass* 
iag breath. 

10. Never marry a female for her 
money. If you are in want of a cool 
•thousand or two, borrow it of the Jews, 
at the total per cent, rather than em* 
bark your happiness on so precarious a 
bark. 

17. Give your lady a loving salute 
after reading these maxims to her. 

CHRONOLOGY FOR THE YEAR 
1824. 

JUNE. 



* 2. The adjourned debate respecting 
Missionary Smith again adjourned, forty 
Members not being present on a divi- 
sion, most of Ihe Senators hating just 
"before left the House in order to view 
Mr. Graham's balloon. 
' 5. The Kin* of Portugal publishes a 
Decree, in which he takes away all 
power from the Commissioners who had 
been appointed to frame a Constitution, 
and convokes the ancient Cortes of the 
Kingdom. 
8. William Campion found guilty of 



publishing Paine's " Age of Reasdn," 
and sentenced to three years' imprison- 
ment. 

— Thomas Jefferfes sentenced to 18 
months' imprisonment, for publishing: 

• the same book. 

— John Christopher, who had plead- 
ed! guilty of publishing the same book, 
sentenced to two months' imprisonment* 
These men were all Carlile's shopmen. 

— Another grsnd battle between 
Spring and Langan for the Champion- 
ship and 1000 guineas— Langan again 
defeated. 

— A fire in the " Blue Room*' of 
Carlton House, at the moment of the 
King's arrival from Windsor, destroy* 
much furniture and some valuable pic- 
tures by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

— The Greek Senate issue a declara- 
tion empowering the Greek captains t6 
capture all foreign vessels which shall 
T>e carrying succours to the Turks. 

0. Richard Hassel, another of Can- 
Ule's shopmen, found guilty of publish- 
ing Paine's u Age of Reason, "and sen- 
tenced to two years' imprisonment. 
Death of Oxberry, the comedian. 

11. Mr. Brougham strut* Over the 
back with a cane, by a person named 
Gonrlay, in the lobby of the House of 
Commons, who was taken into custody* 

— Colonel Strutt thrown from hit 
horse in the Park. Princess Augusta, 
Who had observed the accident, imme- 
diately lends the Colonel the use. of her 
carriage, and walks home on foot. 

14. The House pass a Bill, Reversing 
the Attainder of the following Peer- 
ages, of the Barons of Stafford, Earl- 
dom of Mar, Viscountship of Kcnmure, 
of Strathallan, and Barony of Nairn. 
Mr. Bruce complains in the House that 
lie is not restored to the Peerage of 
Burleigh. 

15. Sir James Macintosh presents a 
petition from the merchants of London, 
praying for the recognition of the inde-» 
pendence of South America. 

— The King attends Ascot Heath 
races. 

16. Sir William Curtis entertains the 
British merchants at Cadiz on board bin 
yacht, lying in that harbour, 

17. Mr, Graham, accompanied by 
Cei plain Dufoy, makes bjj o tW ascent 
in ii is balloon. 

— Seventy-six Bills this day received 
the Royal Assent. Among llieiti were 
tW SpilallteJds Acta Repeal Bill, tha 
restored Peerages Dili, and the Salt Tax 
Repeal Bill, 

18. The head of Sir Thomas Mofre, 
who was executed by order of the ty* 
rant Henry V11L discovered In a box, 
at St. Duncan's Church, Canterbury. 
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I* John Hem fti>«U00i. end to give 
• accuracies far bit gpof* bebavfouit, lor 
having published in "The Liberal," a 
poem reflecting e«Geo« III. 

— 'The Lord Mayor dbK^nliiums tip 
custom of causing a number ef citizens, 
Who ate uawjjling to serve, to be chosen 
Shctrigs, and on their refusal subjected 

.tO USbCS. 

". fci. The House* a/ Lords -and Com- 
mons pass a Ball relieving the hereditary 
JEerl Marshal of England (the Duke of 
Norfolk) ^o^ihe.neceseity of tajtiag 
the oath of supremacy. 

3$, Dinner ff**n in Itfrndo* to Gen. 
£aa Margin, Coaimsjider of the Soutji 
^American Patriejt Army. 
25. parliament prorogued by hit Ma- 
, jesty in person. 

t .-r- Mr/ Gourlay released, In conse- 
■ qaence of the Prorogation of Parlia- 
ment. He if shortly after again taken 
into custody and committed by the Ma- 
e4strates of Bov-street to the House of 
Correction as * dangerous person of 
linaouni mind. 

<JnJyino«rDeEt.) 

A VIEW OF THE PRINCIPAL 

ACTOfiS IN THE TiMB 0F 

OABJUCJL 



' **OHfhe25thof November, I am to 
yccord tic death of Mr, Henderson, who, 
ftfter a seeming recovery from a fever, 
died of some spasmodic action upon the 
brain, utterly unapprehended by his 
medical attendants. He had not corn- 
pleted the 39th year of his age, and yet 
had long been a perfect ' master of his 
art, the range of which be carried to an 
extent that seems hopeless to succeed, 
fng actors. * I wiH not/ said Mr. Ke ca- 
ble once to me» '. speak of Henderson *s 
Palstaff; every body can say how rich 
and voluptuous it was : but I will say- 
that his Shylock was the greatest effort 
that lever witnessed on the stage.* I 
remember it fn its principal scenes/ and 
I have no doubt whatever that it futty 
merged so high a praise ; but I respect* 
Attiy insinuate, that Macklin, ,in the 
trial scene, was superior to Mm and all 
men. Vet it may be propef here to say. 
that 4a many of hfs characters, Render' 
son's superiority n?*vF, be dfsbuted; but 
that Ms performance of Falstajf was as 
much above all eompctltfftn, as the 
character Itsetf transcend* all that was 
aver thought comic in man. The cause) 
of this pre-eminence, was purely mental 
+>-kmu*4er»to*dlt better in its diversity 
•f fOwer*~fais igmgluMioil Was <tou- 



genida the images is rnui ijiaf d Hi the 
.brain of the actor; shay aperJUed* his 
rye, **{Wc the tongae supplied thaaa 
.wUhlaagsmam. , lcaw him J*a| the csW 
imcta ia th* aacfnd.part of Htmqr *V„ 
where it is more metaphysical, an d asm 
.*f4tte*tlf Acee eecjnertui, Hetoukdaot 
cuppl* 4h* waalofcctsro d j l ssnmnc, iwah 
as exhilarate: the PsisteTef ike 'An* 
fHtftr hut it sraa e sm ally acsfoci m oao- 
oeptioa and aaeoutiaa. lhav* aj ara d y 
described hsaFasftai'at Wieeaoa, wmse* 
completed ibis- aa taa i ahtog in s M o m. of 
the poet. I bare beau* with ma* ha- 
vaciea* on this peculiar d 
derso*., it hoc hi truth bee* **« 
cieua lock to amast of hie sstaoe 
they seem atf to hare doubted I War right 
o/ppescasio*; to have ocostdenad th rs a 
selves tenants only uaoasufotumcsM asai 
thus ** was with hant> sua* Pahme^nad 
£wpht« fcetaola* eod Bfder, ami a 
whole tadaons.chsmtar: of fat kaighsa, 
who bar* roared aid. chuckled at tap 
altgbteat possi b le e*peee» of thought; 
■ ■ • * iLamalm f snthaar 



Ti'tA.. laugjuagjavi 

turns, perhaps, *set on some quaaimj 
of horrca syechataff to kmgh sod, Peace 
tpeJJsncaJ' : It vsasthe attune; sjesea 
of Henderson's excellence in PasatasT 
that mask ate miserable whenever Mr. 
Kembse aaftcuaeed his intention ef aa> 
siiming the character; He wee mat 
aaturaUy a cusmesisa, nor a saan ef wit. 
He atighi hare giveaaaae re a d ing ef 
the toU, hut the soul •£ Use kajght 
wooidhave been waatiag. A Falstaf; 
joaljr tmumed ant of nsmeet tar the 
actor's other merits, is, at any period ef 
life, prejudicial te his tame. He could 
affiord to leave the stasje without, sim jag 
at the praise of smivemdity, aad 1 eio> 
ciafelf rejeioe that he did wo» 

his Interment. 

. (< Headers^nhadojedtAgeedciream- 
stance^ and it was dstenmaed to hary 
bim in the Abbey. Every respect* that 
could he paid to a good man and an 
euoeUeht artist, was paid oa this oecsi 
sion; his remains were followed to the 
grave by bis nearest .friends ; and his 
brother actors, .from .fcilh theatres, saw 
the final honor bestowed, (peihams the 

Greatest he ever receiveoV) tha placing 
im between Dr f Johnson ana XUisd 
parfjek. For many years I ooc s$y>aaHy 
enjoyed the sad lu wary of musing over 
bis grave; and in my memory, rrmieg 
the splendid Ariumpjbs of his gearaa.but 
(h6ngh he ^was always presented to an 
fancy surrounded bj a group of charae* 
ters, the creation of Sbakspeare, yet s4 
no great distance were strongly seen the 
whole family of Shandy, and tnojifcnfsH 
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ssjirofi'sj * 4tidVi ieujoyavsllta' of Hat iSenti«j 
ifeeirf*f JdWiwy. I write, with suitable 
iflettgnatioft, 4hat new mo*sjy mast be 
imlH lot the prftilag* «fta«rtiwM5l|iii|rhl» 
gtfs/Ve, and the : *OeBimoaw i »f Great? 
Brttlhl toub* wtethar "thar have that 
changers ©a* or* 



gtfwer t*di*>dthe iniwsf «ch 



*6Attfe^'n 'tit* '©> "Kft^mt/ie. • • ' 

« I \ . '.' - » • l /, •••;•■: 

Mfe. shall aow,, by wayof variety.-giva 
at couple of very entertaining auecdotes t 
s4rlkipf ly 7 chapcteri&tic of two very iif T , 
fjereat.sarte ojmen, and epdn biting them, 
q§T the stage, in two at opposite situa~ 
tioae* ••.,.-• -t . ,. . , 

Mhgiktrutni for acting thi reguU* 

- aVtftaa a* **e Royalty. 

. * c Whil^ this business was in discus- 
sion, the magistrate* had summoned Mr. 
Calmer before them, with the intention 
of actually commuting him, if he did not 
produce the authority on which he relied 
for resisting the .patent rights of the 
weptem sovereigns^ The parties met in 
an up-stairs roonV of ,the tavern, and 
Palmer's dexterity did not desert him* 
lie assured them, that 'the papers were 
at his lodgings, but a street's length off* 
and if they would allow' Mm, he would' 
go himself for them, and be back fh ttfo 
minutes.* To* this there* was a ready 
assent tfn the part of the magistracy. 
Palme* treated the party with bis usual 
ttow of humility, turned up the whites 
of hi* eyes, and bid ' Grod Almighty 'blestf 
them for their kindness V He retire* In 
haste, and shut the door fitter him e taty 
as the hey was outside of it, he verf 
gently tamed H In the lock, and, witlfr 
out the slightest noise in withdrawing 
it, ptrt the hey Into his pocket. The 
party WaHeA with growing Jinpatfettoe, 
and tfihe had elapsed beyond a*l feaaoiM 
able limit \ the bell was rung, that the 
waiter Who\ I* «*ii*e\ linew Mr. Pali* 
mer'e lodgings, might tettMm* that- the 
l&agislrtrte* coirtd'not sit ^ there much 
longer, and denied to know what d«l 
utfneoT him.* llitr trailer knocked ai 
the 6W, and begged to ho admitted* 
Mr Waffled frfetfeV Const, wb« was to 
t*he mom, saw the taftlfrees in a aifaute; 
sftd was, perhaps* nat tWe only man at 
the tabtewhtf laughed heartily at this 
#**g*-dder 1rtf*mfptionL A rietgbbour- 
ihg locksmith soon' after released the 
party; but Mr. Palmer was to becangmi 
Wdre he eowld be* locked up, and thwt 
danger, for the present, he Had electa- 
ally averted, 
" And such a man was Palmer, burst- 



iogs at tt happened, taiot^aat brlMghV 
Ur; ready for a.supplidSjtioift or a jest ;< 
to us* the terms 4 btfst friend, 7 dr/seeuav? 
dfeV as he stood otf one sHle oi a does? 
or the other. Idje'and yet energetic; 
spetioua and faHaeiauft, a creature, of 
the atfjhent, adopting Hurry and' pathctf 
aa the mennadf 6arrying his point * com** 
hkuftd with a peraotat wddrtSs for Which* 
I know no.ii antdimWbat of oVewsi Aamii 
lily p aodkydtigraated.whsJbietefced lema 
from tha\ propriety^ jperhapa^: of then reA. 
^Hestt .' than from fhe kease*. of. sliadff 
compasaiooithat so grand ft ligttrekhoalsT 
aoniioseeRd id supplicate,- and the Ipeii* 
sonsi eomplaeeney that was iihpiied tsl 
liavi»# aiav.aur to bestow Upon Jaiak^ • « 

-■:."•• ' ',1 :-, ,' \-". ,'\ 

• JilMJIIiBS • • '( 

Wii MUrridge. 1 

u Oh the 8|li of December; Mr. ^em^ 
ble .was married to the amiable widowf 
of Mr. Brereton; afad never certairiqt 
was there an union formed With sounder 
judgment, as far as permanent happiness 
was likely to be the result of discretion 
in the choice.. I speak with great ten-v 
deruess and. respect of a lady* from* 
whom 1 have received so much kindness* 
when I transiently allude to the ndnsensa 
uttered »l Iho time. There werp not 
wuiiitug nervons who, ns they Ijiia^iuuJ, 
foutiJ I his milch itindequiUe to Mr*, 
Kumbic's tlntms, hinvcvtr il pqUalLcd 
bjl uEyhps, There eau be little dtiubL 
that, if be hud much recorded eilhei 
birth or furUmo, hutli wuuld bare eager* 
I y emirled bis ncc'e planer : but be knew 
liim3PtIf t ana hi* profession, too well, to 
Ibi'nk that ft wifo for him should be of a 
disproportionate or different rank from 
his own. As to remain ft" ftrlor was hid 
Settled di-tr-rrijiiiLiiimi, Mr. Remblc km ■ w f 
that, without a perfect familiarity with 
thentiical luibiis T n thojiaand oteastotifl 
thus I arise in which the wlfi take it 
from another sphere., woujd feel lie raelf 
uiilinupy, from cnuses quite uni»fcu- 
tioual ami uuaYoidablc, He, llierefore 1 
Sookrd aliout hiui for quirt inaMier* t 
Nitady principle^ nnd grntle t#mprr| 
a nil he found these b-3 tbry had itdoot Uio 
trial of mime dktrrtising cirriim^tances 
ftttrudatit upon a fbrmrr union. lie 
proposed hiniflelf, therefore, lo Mrs. 
Brrrrltw; ft ad I, upon full knuw!edge f 
snj, il was fortunate for him that he wo* 
arer|fted. But I do iiot ni^an to an lid- 
pate Larn my tiew or Mr. Rtmble m do- 
mesne life. 

- « l Afte*'th*y were married in the morn-i 
ing, Mti. Bannister, who accompah1e4 
the brioV to church, asked where the^ 
intended to eat their wedding dinner? 
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>fy friend had made no partitoto ar- 
rangement on this important occasion, 
Mid oatd, he did not know— at borne •be' 
ampposed. Mrs* -Bannister, upon this 
information, that they were really dis- 
engaged, said if they would honor Mr. 
Bannister and herself by partaking of 
their family dinner in Frith 8treet, they 
should fleel flattered by such a mark of 
their regard. Mr. Remote, who really 
antemed Bannister, cheerfully assented. 
An early dinner was prepared, for both 
Bannister and Mrs. Kemble acted in the 
West Indian that evening. Kemble ar~ 
med rattier tardily ; they began even to> 
Jeer that he would net come ; and some 
surprise, perhaps alarm, crept among, 
the little circle above-stairs ; when, at 
J**t, he was seen very' deliberately ap- 
proaching the door, and good-humour 
revived upon his entrance. A Miss Guy, 
a friend of Mrs. Bannister's, dined with 
them. Soon after the cloth was remored, 
Wra. Kemble and Mr. Bannister went off 
to the theatre, to act the parts of Bel* 
courand I^ouisa Dudley, in the West 
Indian* and Gradus and Miss Doiley 
In Who*s the Dupe ? The play-hills of 
the day in course did not anticipate, but 
•tiled her Mrs. Brer e ton. The day fol- 
lowing, she was put as Mrs. Kemble, 
for Lady Anne, in Richard III.; but it 
Was Smith, and not her own husband, 
who, in the part 6f that monster, ex- 
Chiimeo to her so ungallantly, 

u 'With all my heart— I hate you: 
"The remainder of the wedding-day 
Is soon told. Kemble sat amusing him- 
self till the evening in the drawing- 
room, occasionally conversing, but cora- 
rnbply playing with the children in their 
own war. ; and when it grew late, he 
ordered a coach to take him to the play- 
Bouse, from which he brought home his 
wife to the house in Caroline Street, 
Bedford Square, which had been pre- 
pared for her reception. 

"A story of a very different nature, as 
to this day, having been circulated at 
one time, and even printed since bis 
death, I obtained the preceding from 
the accurate recollection of my old 
friend, Bannister ; and as it is a true, 
so perhaps it may bethought nouna- 
hfusing sketch of the manners of a man 
unpretending and .plain at most times, 
turn detesting all unnecessary ostenta- 
tion and importance at any." ' 

"fcECAPITATION, BY THE GUILLOTINE. 

A gentlemau of intelligence- and of 
literary attainments majce*,,jn an ac- 
count of his travels on the continent, the 
loUt wing most lingular remarks on an 



execution he witnessed, in which tto 
culprit was beheaded by the nillotime : 
— ' It appears,* says he* 4 to be the bfeot 

of all possible modes of inflicting tfcn 
punishment of death; combining tko 
greatest impression on use s pe ct at or^ 
With the least ftossibU sjtfering to sine 
victim. It is so rapid that I shomld 
doubt whether th ere w ere any sufluHbg » 
but, from the expression of the co ns ito- 
nance' when the executioner held 
Up the head, I am inclined to think thai 
Knu and conicioutttets may remamf+r 
a few second t after the head U of. Tbe> 
eyes seemed to retain speculation for a 
moment or two, and there wan a look m 
the ghastly stare with which they glared- 
upon the crowd, which Implied thai tka 
hsad mat aware of migmomin^us *Um* 
aiivB. And) indeed, however extraor- 
dinary this may. appear, there is nothing 
improbable in. the supposition; for in all 
injuries of the spine, whereby a commu- 
nication with the sensorium is cut off*, it 
is the parts below the injury which are 
deprived of sensation, while those above 
retain their sensibility. And so in the, 
case of decapitation, the nerves of the 
face and eyes may for a short time con- 
tinue to convey Impressions to the brain* 
in spite of the separation, from tan 
trunk/ ' ' 

ALI JPACUVS METHOD OP IMMOV1KG 
, ' . HIS COOKS. 

41 Pilau, or boiled rice, the usual des- 
sert of the Turks, and over which they 
pour curdled cream, being now served 
up, the Vizier, dipping in his spoon, 
discovered two or three small feathers, 
and immediately judged that his pilau 
had been hotted in the water in which 
the under-cooks steep the poultry pre- 
viously to plucking them. At that in- 
stant," says M. Poqueville, "I saw the 
Satrap turn pale, ana immediately symp- 
tomsof alarm and terror seined his at- 
tendants. 'What is this! Ah!' His 
voHse wan completely altered; when his 
eyesiaeeidentallr meeting mine, not be- 
ing able (I know not why) to contioae 
bis isvective, he suddenly burst into a 
loud fit of laughter— * You see, my sen, 
how I am served ; some day or other I 
shall certainly hany up a few of then).* 
— »* That will not improve their cookery/ 
— ' Oh, indeed it will: if you knew how 
essential it -is to. good order V — 'For 
this once I hepe you will pardon then.' 
— ' Yes, but they must eat the puen 
boiled in the, dish-water with all the 
leathers in it (and this sentence was 
executed to the 'very letter.) But for 
you,' said he, • their heads pbeuldbe in 
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sng Wfert-yaraV At this time there 
Were about half a doses exhibited tbere, 
previously to being sent to.Caustaatino* 
V\e."—Hfe if Jdi Path*. , 

A DEDICATION TO SOUTHEY. 

IffnffNLord Byron transmitted hit 
Ihrit manuscript of Don Juan to Eng- 
land, it was found that it opened witn 
a long -dedication in twelve stanzas to 
BobWrathey, in which the laureat was 
tfasnfled with no little severity. Hi* 
bordship's correspondent recommended 
the omission of the dedication, upon 
grounds that his Lordship did not think, 
perhaps were tenable; hot he did con- 
sent teieave out the atansas, who* he 
edtered his miud as to putting his name 
*> the 1 poem, and he wrote the following 
^direction opposite to the lines to be 
Erased': — ** As the poem is to be pub- 
lished sn owy m ously, omit the dedication ; 
I won't attack the dog fn the dark: such 
things arefor.HCouhdrelsandrenegadoes 

i i ' .'. — ■ ' 
THE BARON VON STULTUS. 
(From the Qtrm&n.) 

Thb court of the Elector of still 

coutwjues fo talk of this extraordinary, 
and for a time mysterious, personage. 
The style of his equipage, the singular- 
ity of his armorial bearings; the rapidity 
of his march, the peculiarities of his 
habits and tastes, and the whole male- 
fic/ and mormle of himself and his ap- 
aoiatmento, excited (he wonder and 
drew the admiration of every body. His 
equipage was costly enough for a prince. 
The carriage was of an outlandish con- 
struction, drawn by six piebald horses, 
and baring great windows latterly, 
through which the Baron could see all 
the world, and all the world could see 
the Baron: In this vehicle, which 
moTed on so rapidly as to astonish the 
pottwagent, the Baron sat upon a kind 
of table, cross4eggee\ after the Turkish' 
fashion* and* just as, Djiczar Pacha* 
amused himself, during the prbfoundest< 
of his political speculation*, by cut-' 
tfor out paper figures with his kcissars, 
so did the Baron Von Stultus conceal 
from the observation of men the pro- 
found- and aspiring schemes, about 
which his thoughts were occupied, by 
amusing himself with a needle in em- 
broidering jackets, which he presented! 
to the different sovereign princes whom 
he honored with his 1 visits. His armorial, 
bearings were somewhat in character: 
with his favorite amusement. Upon ai 

2 round -ofgeal, (*m*e ewm intectisj 
e bore what seemed like a bodkin, a 



pair of ecf tears, and a ihimblc, proper j 
the supporters on each side was a 
goose, with a bill of enormous length % 
the crest resembled a cabbage, also 
proper (brtnic* vulgarU;) and the 
nsotto " Cwph et <*•*>/'— all of which 
being unknown amid the countless bear 
hogs of Germany, excited a great deal 
of speculation as to what he aright be. 
Some conjectured thas he was one of the 
Mamelukes of Upper Egypt, others that* 
he -was the Sophi of Persia* and there 
were- not a few who regarded him at 
the Emperor of Cfeinaluaiseftf, travelling' 
throughout the principalities of the Ger- 
manic body, for the purpose of perfecting 
himself in elegant manners and polite 
literature, and studying the transcend*' 
eatoi philosophy of Kant, in order that 
upon his return ho might make it* sub* 
line mysteries known to the Bonnes and 
Mandarins of the celestial empire. 

Whatever he was he was well receiv- 
ed at Court, where he presented the 
Elector with a jacket much superior in 
certain fabric, and hi workmanship, to 
any thing previously in the Electoral 
wardrobe; and, though his manners 
were very different from those of the 
other courtiers, the Baron Von, Stultus 
soon became the first favorite. Having 
paid his addresses to the Lady Wilhd- . 
mina Carolina Ernesto, and at the same 
teste presented her with a truly splendid 
pelisse of his own • embroidering, the 
consent of the Elector was obtained, 
and preparations for the nuptials, as 
magnificent as the Electoral treasury, 
aided by the munificence of the Baron 
himself, would allow, were begun. A 
great feast was ordered in the hall of 
the Electoral palace; atwhichthe Baron 
Von 6tuittts was introduced to all the 
nobility, as the intended husband of the 
lady. The Baron appeared a iittle out ' 
of his element upon the occasion ; but 
this betnr attributed to his foreign man- 
ners, and the great agitation naturally 
produced by the immediate prospect of 
allianc e with one ofthe oldest houses in ' 
Germany, the Baron was not treated 
with less respect. 

> Matters proceeded prosperously and 
promisingly, until the illustrious pair 
had entered the church; and were ad- 
vancing toward <he altar, to swear the ' 
cosaniencement of never-ending felicity. 
Unfortunately, at that moment an old ' 
peasant burst through the crowd, pro-' 
claimed the Baron to be his son, and ' 
upbraided him for having had the base- : 
ness to neglect an old father, who had ' 
put him in the way of making a fortune ' 
by; the exercise of the needle,' and for 
his temerity in aspiring to become ttn(« 
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ted 40 the iifcsUk*! finraUj under wMe* 
|u» .ancestors, bad long tared WpB^ 
though; of the w y lowest order of the 
peasantry. At this the whole .sour* 
were in great iadignetioo $ and ibeiBer* 
e*t Von, StuJtus, who had «Mercd O* 
church as the incognito of a asuchgreet.* 
tr man than ha pretended* mat by on* 
motement of 11 courier's beet kicked b> 
the door of the church, eJMlto the rank: 

of a tailor. t . 

Hit generous fatheiywhom he bad 
neglected in hit . pride, die not desert 
him Oil hit degradation a hut took hiatt 
homo to his cottage, plastered the. 



_„_„ ... .._ HV * n *B*) < |TI»»MWWU 'ISO 

wounds which theeourtier'.a fnotahd 4he 
chnrefi porch had. inflicted Upon hiseavi 
poeite extremities, and upon: the whefar 



treated him as if ho had been the moat) 
attenttre and obedient son ml. the wortdy 

: When he had so far put off his glory 
and his shams as that he could eoafersb. 
freely, his rather naturally enquired hdw 
he had bees enabled*© procuress mucin 
riohesand state in thee<ecciseof a esdUi 
ieg by Which his father mad eerer been* 
able, to rneabore the most abject po*v» 
erty. The Baron tnatantly ajluded to/ 
the cabbage; telling his father, that 
though it answered only one purpose In 
Qerman|r-rthe making of S**r i>«w, 
yet that It was the imines of Potosi to 
the gentlemen of the thimble in other, 
countries, That he had .first of *U get 
on by its assistance, , and then . by faith , 
more than by works* He had made it a 
point oerer to serro any person with- 
coats or breeches upon the mean and i 
mercenary terms of reeeiYJag payment • 
in ready money. •• When any gentleman . 
came to him,, and o#ered to deal with 
him thus, he had uniformly declined . 
the proposal, and refused to giro any' 
man breeches who would not be a debt- 
or to his bounty at the same time. Ju 
all. cases he had token care that these > 
to whom he was generous, were not on- • 
ly worthy of hispatrpeagejn themselresv > 
but had their worthiness guaranteed by; 
one or more friends ; *ad this being ones 
secured, he f urnisheo\ . them wUksssniy) 
and costly dresses iu reality, and £aW 
them eredit^ ,fer,maaj[ more. .By anas 
^ a ?*A c M*««h enabled tp, eataWiesr 
a/' heir ' at the west end of hometown : 
or other; and, thought was a nsorsd/ 
hell, in as much as these, tpbo weroesj* » 
tfced thither did not plunder; each olemnv 
an,d a charitable hell, in as mueir aw ret, 
co.uiin^ed to clothe the naked—aw mag < 
as. they continued able to pay for it, .yet 
it was no* themes. S/diunnaMepisjeeupom- 
this, account., ., ,, 

TAfter r the« def elopement of hot real 
WR&tmn, the PfAftaooadiaanpaateil 



£wit<---V nW Wat he re** in Mittfe* 
Germany y hut what has been or May be 
Ms Anal destination aud fate ts not 
known, nor eren asked. 

ftAJMLliti ftnflOtf OP 1603. 
'* 'Wb nave great pleasure io laying he- 
fore our readers a few.extracte from this. 
newly-discovered curioutt book*. We 
Understand that the play as it stand* in 
tube brought out at (Went Garden, 
AeatrC. We prefer giving them in the 
original, as it will be more pleasing. 

gx.sM.imt Hamlet* 
Ham.— O thst this too much g riea'd sad salued 
flesh T m 

Would msKtsnotHugjer test the rni- 

oerwUt 
Globe of heanta, wovid tarae al ts .a 

Cbaos I 
O <3od within twb'mbaetbs: ho net twos* 

married, 
Mine vuclc : O let me aot tblaks ef It, 
t My fetber* brother I but no mete Use 

■7 father, than I to Hercules. 
' Within two months, ere yet the salt ef 
most * . 

Vnristeona testes had left their flashlag 
in her tailed eyes j shemarrted, o Qedj a 

beast • 

Deuojrd of reason >would net have made 
Such sOeede: Fi ail tie, thy name Is Wo- 
man, 
Why she weald naag en him, as tf is* 

cresse 
Of sppettte hkd growne by' what It looted 
on. 

S." r i cl f? W* 1 •>***> •aem^sessi 

Dexteritie to iocesioont sbeetes, , 

Ere yet tbe sbooes were ofde. 
* The which she fbllowed my dead ftthert 
Corse 
Ukt Myobe, aft tears i ssarrhal # welt si ts 

Nor It caaaot cohie to good : 

Bst breske my heart, for 1 mast hold ay 

. tease*. ^ 

Hamlet's Soliloquy on Wis entrants 
after O/felhV* correspondence is shown,' 
runs thus: 

To be, 9^ not io be, J, there/atbe point, . ! 

to die, to slcepe, Islhttsllt I, ill : 

No, to sajeye, w dtonse, itomr, there tf 

Fj * r wahT *'*"* *" * Bllfc ' whea wes J 
/rtrd borne before srf enerllstist lldsi.' ' : ' 
F^wj^»«nopaiwofweSer r^SSrff • 
The widMcojMfett cbesam at wboSosishi 
The hapnr smiles and the, sccoxsod Tr — s 

WhoKdWet&icorbei M fltteV # ute 
•' worlds ■ "« '. j .. ■• ? 

aeerdad byens#4oh ( the rich enrssed of thsl 

•Pforet . 

The widow heitti oppressed^ the orphan 

wronr/d' 
TW sme of bender, or »«nutf« ratfwe. 
\nd iboejand more catamkies eefMet> 
Tfc gr unt snd ^eau? ynder this weary Ufe. 
Wheh that he ftiay hti tutl btietus mike 
Wtth a bare bodkhr, who would tbt. laeere*, 
JfiSf abopnef seesetMat a«er eeathit 
Whlph poises ^b«aae,aadaote>cosjleemV 



fhe sence^ 
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W^**tA*sv*ron*nieare ftaeseesaMee w» 

Yuan nte* to others that' we know not of. 
1 that, Chit conscience makes cowandes of v# 
♦ all. . j • • i . • . 

Lady ia tsyefisons, baay my ***** rememr 
* rrd r 
TVtre ttOM striking . wocdiatbA Plajr 
Scene, which remove* a phrase thai has 
bee&jaaah objected tot 

Bam .-~Lt«y, -#»1 yon give ffl^ leave, and 90 

forth: • " ' 

To lay mr bead in y*m lappe. 
Dnel. No my Lord. , 

Ham. Vpon your lap, what do yoa ihlnke I 
- meant ceo trsry meters; " * 

■ But we are brought to our conclusion 
Hud can only add some remarkable pas- 
ftages of the closet scene : 

laoke yoa uowe here it your bnsftnd 

With a face like Vulcan 

A loake (It for a murder sad a rafee, 

A doll dead hanging looke, and a heTl*bred efe 

To affright cfcildrea and asaaae the "world : 

Aa4 tbit tame have you |eft to change with 

death 
WbattJiten has thus cotdned yoa at bobtqan. 

bUadet 

Enter the Ghost in hie Night Qowne. 

Hamlet exclaims, ' 

Save ioe. fane me yoa etaiious 
" Powers above, &c. 

At the exit of the <?hoat the Quean 
says, 

Aaasittttse weakeaesse of thy bratoe 
wakh nukes xky team* to efcroaftby heart** 

griefe; . 

Bat as I have a soule, 1 tweare by He*uee, 
I never kaeW of this most horride mnrder : 
Bat Hamlet, this Isonlle vhatasle, 
▲ad for my.mve forgettAes* Idle ess. 

Bam.~*-ldle, ao another say paJse doth beate* 

like joara ' 
It is not madnesse that possesseth Hamlet. 

mother. If ener yoa did my aeare father 

loae 
Forbeara the aduUeroek bed to-night 
And win yourself by little as yoa may 

1 n time it may be you will lotbe him quite* 
And mother, bbt assist me in revenge 

And In hit death your infamy shall die. 

grieene.—Hamiet, I Vow by that majesty 
That kaowes our thoughts, and lookes Intd 
. -oar beasts > • 'J 

I will onceale, consent,, aad doe my best, t 
What stratagem sb*ere yoa shall deaise,. , , 
Hanu— « ^ enough, another, goo* eight* . 
The original volume is valued at rrottf 
900/. to 300/. by the PhiloMbHow, 

•»ilit of tfre ttwffav*. 
MEOTENp THJE 3AJHB PEOPLE. . 

(ConcMcd frdtn page $66.J % 
On the appointed day, Colonel and, 
Mrs. Nightingale set off' from Albe- 
marle*street towards Russell-square. 
44 It'* a long way for the same pair,'* 
said the Cobnel : «*■ would it Hot be 



better to .ehaage hovee* ia ffottegh** 
Court-road 1 It'e aU very, well (a phrase 
universally adopted by the Colonel when 
he meant that any event w«e in every 
particular decidedly bad)-r- M Itfa aU 
very well; buV another time you won't 
patch ate dining out so far North* thee* 
kind of expeditions ought to be left ;to 
Captain Parry." t* True,?', answered 
his helpmate, endeavouring to combat 
his sentiments by burlesquing thee* u J 
aaofese they do live, a lamentable long 
way North. : 2 should not be. surprised 
if we met a parcel of JfcauimAux, and 
ware obliged to touch noses.;" " I •hope 
we anal V aaid the €el*aei : ? thqt 4 at 
all-eve*** wall not be meeting the same 
people. Your meation o| the Esqui* 
maui," said the husbeady as the ear* 
riage crossed Bedford-square, * c re- 
minds me of an anredofe : of the late 
Lord Erskine, A ladjr was* Uateiu'ng. to 
that Noblenvin> account at the North 
Poles and when he hnd mentioned tliat 
the natives clothe thmii8t.'LveM in Xha vkim 
of iheaealeand eat their ib-sii— h What« 
live upon: the sent* /* ^vrlnimrd the lady 
with a look of horror. * Yes, Madam,* 
answered Lord Erakinc, * auri <!o»iIjn!i 
good living too, if one eould but keep 
them.'" The Coloud'* umitulnugh at 
his own faeetiousaenN Lad U&tHy sub- 
sided, when the carriage Mop [mi at a 
mansion in Russell -uquare. " KcalJy I 
don't think thin is the house,' r staid Mrs* 
Nightingale, as they entered tjiii draw- 
ingv-room ; " the Wendovers' drawings 
room furniture ia blue*" : " The/ may 
have changed it to crimson," said the 
Colonel : u it would be too much always 
to meet the same furniture with the 
same people." Nobody happened to ha 
in the room except a nrettv pWk-eyed 
little girl, of about eight yearn of age* 
who eat upon the sofa 40. a diagonal po- 
sition, with her legs coiled aader hen 
reading Sandford and Mertoa. *' Am I 
right, my dear,'' said Mra. NighUagalef 
addressing the child, '• what is youf 
name V* ^ Caroline, Ma'am.— » And 
What besides!". " StanfteW." ** U thie 
your papa'ahouse?" * 4 Yes^',' •« There,T 
cried the lady, turning to her husband, 
'< I thought we were wrpng." At this 
moment Mrs. Stantield entered thp rooau 
Suitable apologies were made; and ae« 
cspted: and Mrs.Stan^eJdiniofmedtbe 
intruders that the Wendovers lived neaA 
4qoc ; adding, with a amilei " They are 
strangers to us 1 but we have both din* 
ner-parties to»day, and I suppose ourr 
servants took H for granted that you; 
were some of our guests."' "... 

44 Ah, my. dear Julia*" said the marti- 
led Colonel, ae the^ asaended the real 
genuiAC unadulterated staircase of Mr. 
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and Mi*. Wendcw, u what an opening* 
hare I let slip of pasting a pleasant 
evening 1 owe never thinks of thing* 
until it is too late. What a beautiful 
opportunity hare I suffered to evapo* 
^ rate!" " An opportunity for what?*' 
Inquired the anxious Mrs. Nightingale* 
" For what !" ejaculated the Colonel i 
"O Heavens! I might have said to 
Mrs. Stanfield, * Let Mrs. Nightingale 
and myself stay where we are ; and do 
you, Madam, order the first married 
couple that drives up to take our place 
at the Wendover dinner-table. You 
don't visit in the same circles: they will 
thus, as well as we, be able to escape 
the calamity of meeting the same peo» 
pie, and yo* will make two virtuous 
couples happy. M 

THE GREAT AUTOCRAT. 
A General, ' who commanded a corps 
of artillery stationed at the imperial 
head-quarters, had incurred upon some 
triOing occasion the serious displeasure 
of the emperor Alexander, shortly after 
the battle of Leipsic. His Majesty very 
unceremoniously sent one of his aides- 
de-camp with an order, that this officer 
should give up bis command, repair, 
within twenty-four hours, to a village 
at the distance of twenty or thirty miles, 
And take charge of a regiment stationed 
there. Surprise, indignation, and fury, 
were successively evincedby the General, 
but still he obeyed the mandate. He 
left head-quarters without even a mo- 
ment's loss of time— arrived at his new 
destination — examined it — reviewed the 
regiment — and immediately drove back 
to his former station. At a review of 
some troops, on the following morning, 
the Emperor's eye soon perceived him at 
the head of his corps. Astonishment 
and rage were depicted in the monarch's 
physiognomy, and he despatched an aid- 
de-camp to inquire what the General 
was doing there — and why he had left 
his new station, and dared to disobef 
his sovereign's orders ? The General, 
who is a man of talent, of general in- 
formation, and of an unconquerable and 
somewhat ferocious spirit,- with energy 
replied to the aid-de-camjp, u Gt> back 
and tell his Imperial Majesty, that the 

resent time is highly important, and 
feel noxious tor the fate of Russia: 
#ril him, that henceforth I serve not 
Alexander, but my country; and that 
I am here, where I oUg^it to be, at the 
head of my troops, ready to' sacrifice my 
life in her cause." Such an uncontem- 
plated and heroic answer, instead of 
rousing fbe furious passions of the mind, 
as might have been expected, were 



despotism really ubsoTata, had a very 
opposite effect. The Emperor seemed 
palsied, replied not a word, and was 
glad to hush the affair to sleep, lest 
the General's example should be tee 

Senerally known, and become a prece- 
ent for the future to the officers of ike 
autocratic army. Before the battle of 
Martre, the Genera], who continued ia 
his former command, had a station as- 
signed him, in the middle of danger, 
on purpose, as 1t was supposed by some, 
that his head might be carried away by 
a cannon-ball, and thus rid the Esaperor 
of a refractory and liberal-minded officer. 
This gentleman, who fears no danger, 
rejoiced at the occasion, foughi^bravety, 
and conquered. It redounds to the 
credit of Alexander, that he called tor 
the General on the field of battle, and 
bestowed upon hun the cordon of St. 
George. Since this period he has bee*. 
employed on an important mission, and 
at this moment he holds one] of tha 
highest and most responsible offices of 
the state." 

PUNISHMENT IN XUSSU.. 

" On the morning of our arrival at 
Ki§f, we were informed that some male- 
factors were to receive the knool in a 
square opposite the inn, where an im- 
mense crowd was assembled. A circle 
had been formed by the military, within 
Which Mr. Durof, the poKce-master, 
remarking we were strangers, kindly in* 
tiled us to enter. After the prisoners 
heard their sentences read, the punish- 
ment was inflicted. A man received 
twenty,. and a woman fifteen, strokes of 
the dreadful knoot. Mr. Durof related 
to us that the man was a notorious cha- 
racter. He had been a soldier, had 
seen foreign countries, spoke a little 
German, deceived every body, and at 
length robbed a monastery. His phy- 
siognomy bespoke coolness and deter- 
mination, and the blackest passions of 
the heart. On his trial ho boldly told 
the judges, that the money he took was 
lying idle ; and consequently was of no 
use either to the monks or to the world, 
and that, by taking ft and distributing 
one half to the poor, while he kept the 
other to himself; he had really nerved 
both God and man. The deliberate 
strokes of ihe knoot disturbed his stoic 
indifference^ and drew forth his criee. 
When loosened 1 from the rack, a shtoph 
(a square gallon bottle) was presented 
to him. He looked around the circle, 
saluted the multitude, put it into hia> 
mouth, and then, manifesting the utmost 
indignation, dashed it on the ground, 
Ijfhile be sneerlv said, 'I thought U 
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<was tphU*,lAi 'tis duly water.' He 
wra* next branded on the forehead and 
cheeks. While the blood waa flowing, 
the wounds were rubbed with gunpow-. 
der, so as to render the circular marks, 
nearly as large as a halfpenny, quite in- 
delible, except by excision. . 

44 The woman screamed and groaned 
terriblyduring theinflietionof thestrokes. 
When loosened, she seemed to faint, 
and was laid upon the. earth, and then: 
covered with a shoob, or sheep-skin 
pelisse. 

" Two boys and a woman next re- 
ceived the pleti, or whips. By turns, 
their bodies being partly uncovered, 
they were laid flat down with their 
faces on the ground, and were held 
firmly by a number of assistants. The 
executioner, standing on the right side, 
inflicted a certain number of strokes, 
and then as many while on the left. 
All the sufferers cried most bitterly; 
and, indeed, this mode of punishment, 
although apparently peurile, is extreme- 
ly severe. It leads to the most indeecat 
exposure, and could be only tolerated 
in a demi-civUined or barbarous coun- 
try." 

nn. ltal's travels in russia. 
There is a good description of the ra- 
pidly rising port of Odessa, to which, 
however, we only refer, as several inter- 
esting letters on the same subject ap- 
peared in our pages some time ago. 
Prom Odessa the travellers went by 
Kherson, across the Dneper, and Dr. L. 
gives us the following anecdotes of a 
Tartar in that neighbourhood : 

ANECDOTES OF A TARTAR. 

"We were not sorry that Oxman, 
the only Tartar whom we had met sinee 
leaving the Armianskoi Bazar, had been 
detained here ; especially as he spoke 
a little Russ. He was a good specimen 
of his countrymen ; tall, well built, with 
an open, pleasing, and interesting coun- 
tenance, and full of good humour. We 
begged the officer to ask him to his 
house. In a long conversation he spoke 
of Abraham, Iioac y Jesus Christ, and 
Mahomed (whom he called Mam-bed,) 
as great prophets, and with great re- 
verence ; ana he seemed to have some 
just ideas of the Ditine Being and his 
attributes. , When we alluded to re- 
wards and punishments, he said, " My 
body may be thrown to the dogs,, provi- 
ded my soul goes to the houru.' He 
was a married man, and informed us 
that, though a Tartar was permitted to 
have four wives, it was not lawful 
to sleep with more than one of (hem 



the same night. He also stated, that 
he was allowed to shave his beard till 
he had attained forty years of age ; but 
that after, that such a practice was ab- 
solutely condemned. He concluded em- 
phatically in these words, u fdr my part, 
rather would I allow my throat to be 
cut than my beard to be shared.* We, 
remarked, that the heads of the Tartars 
were generally shaved, even of the 
youths; that some had them but par- 
tially shaved ; and that many were quite 
bald, except a tuft of hair upon the 
crown. A Russian who was present 
said, he supposed this tuft was left by, 
the Tartars that Mahomed might seize 
them, and pull them to Paradise after , , 
death. To which Osman, with great 
vehemence, replied, " You Russians 
let your' hair grow thick and long, that 
your prophet may have a good hold In 
dragging you to heaven." r 

-■....J i ' mi i • . 

CUPID'S WRIT. 

pootb versus hayre. 

Cupid, by the grace of Venn. s, of the 
United Empire of Love and Beauty, , 
Slayer and Piercer of Hearts, to the. 
Sheriff of Notoriety greeting : We com- 
mand you ihat you take Haytuaus Pea- 
green and Berkeley Hunt y if they shall 
be found in your bailiwick, and them, 
safely keep, so that you may hare their 
persons before out Ministers of Hymen, 
in Arcadia, on the morrow of St. 'Va- 
lentine, to answer Thalia Foot e -it, in- a 
plea wherefore with guile and deceit, 
the heart of the said Thalia ai self-in- 
terest they broke, and other indignities t 
to her did, to the great detriment of the 
said Thalia, and against our dominion. 
And also, that the said Hayncou* and 
Berkeley may answer the said Thalia t 
according to the custom of our Temple 
of Hymen, in a -certain plaint of stu- 
pidity and vanity, to the loss of the said 
Thalia of two children ; and have you 
there this mandate. Witness, Diana, 
at Ephesus, the twenty-first day of De- 
cember, the three thousandth year of 
our golden reign. HENRI. 

SIGN 8 &C. AT PARIS. 

Over the door of a hair-dresser : 
" La nature donne barbe et cheveux, 
Et mei je les coupe tons deux." 

Of er that of a tailor : 
" Tailleur de gardes a pied ordinaires 
du corps du Roi. " 

Over that of a breeches maker « 
"Culoltier deMde la Duchess* do 

Devonshire," ^ 
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THE ESSENCB QT ANECDOTE AND WIT 



etotnec *t 9tt«siou *tt wit. 



"Argument for a week, Laughter for a A , . * — — — __~ 

■<«b,Mdii«o4J*»tfore*er.^£irak8peare. the pleasure-grounds onemornfagv 



This !• bad e*o*g* r but It if totting 4* 
the following.— A torn c«t, eeioared Ml 
unlike a hare, was descried mousing im 



D®. JOHNSON. 

When Dr. Johnson read some parts' 



off went ike wit, hound, and beafK 
full ekace after his tabby majesty, who 
was caught, killed, and carried hosae. 
of his tragedy of Irene to his frien J Mr', * f Y*K *^*j£*!P* ?*?* # *?? 
Walmsley, who was Registrar of the W ' * *"•* No ' «** ** **»' 
Spiritual Court, Walmsley objected to' jj* "** beeB * *™§«*3> S *r fP«H'°ff 
his baring brought his heroine into 2J ' r ** *"*) there It tba 
great distress in an early part of the. *****'»J**jr. M « 
play, and asked him, "how can you 



possibly contrjve to plunge her into 
deeper calamity ?»• Johnson replied— 
'• Sir, I can put her into the Spiritual 
Court!" r 

ESSENTIAL BLUNDER. 
Tfce Company of Stationers, in the 
reign of Charles I., took it into their 
beads to command people to commit 
adultery ; for in the Bible they then 
printed at the King's printing-office, 
Blackfriars, now the Times' office, in- 
stead of the usual run of the seventh, 
commandment, a great number of co- 
pies were- issued with this reading, 
"Thou shalt commit adultery." Arch- 
bishop Laud, howerer, had them up to 
the Star Chamber, and fined them se- 
Terely for the oversight. 

NUMERICAL ACCURACY. 

We find Mahommcd very exact in his 
punishments of the guilty in another 
world. The slightest of sinners will be 
confined in hell 901 years, so very hot as 
to make the brain boil through the 
scnll: but downright sinners for 9000 
years, in a place where the beat is 8cieu 
times more horrible. 



MR& 8JDDON8. 

' When Mrs. Sfddons called on Dr. 
Johnson, in Bolt-court, he treated her, 
contrary to his usual custom, with the 
most marked politeness. Prank, hit 
set-rant, could not bring her a c/kmir. 
** You see, Madam," said the Doctor, 
" wherever you go, how difficult it fr to 
find #*&." 



J ■ PUNS. 

Those, who know any thing of the 
origin of sterling wit, must be aware 
that, for many years past, there has 
been established, about mid- way be- 
tween Kensington and Shepherd's- bush, 
a manufactory of puns of so light and 
portable construction, that they have 
come into use among a certain party of 
wits and poljticiana all over the coun- 
try. A few, ho wever, of the latest pro- 
ductions of this manufactory show ei- 
ther great decay in the machinery, or 
great carelessness in the management. 
44 Wherefore, "said his Lordship, ** does 
Mr. Hone call his tincture of the al- 
meaackjs the Ertrj^Dey Beak 3" "I 
suppose," said the wit, " because sav 
body ought to read it- upon Sunday," 



A CURB FOR NATIONAL, PRE- 
JUDICES. 

When Marquis Welleefey, at Gover- 
nor-General of India, gave an order for 
the black troops to appear in boots, the 
Hindoos urged, as a plea for exemption, 
thai the sacred veneration due to the 
cow forbade them to wear any garment 
made of the skin of an animal to whom 
worship was due. This petition was 
presented by the black captains, who re* 
ceived from his Excellency the Gover* 
nor-Generai a full permission for all 
private native soldiers to come to parade 
without boots ; but that, if any aspired 
to the rauk of Captain, they must ap- 
pear in complete uniform, including 
cow-skin boots. However, hit Excel- 
lency flid not insist that any native 
should become an officer; they were all 
free to serve as private soldiers, in com- 
pliance with the religious prejudices 
they were so anxious to retain* In a 
short time several of the black captains 
asked an audience of Lord Wellesley, 
and shewed themselves equipped in 
boots. They were immediately pro- 
moted, and all the others followed their 
example: whereas, if the Governor* 
General had arbitrarily enforced bis 
order, a mutiny might have ensued* 



THE FIRST EARL OF CARLISLE, 

When this magailceet aabtemaa 
journeyed to Holland, he paid the inn- • 
keepers where be atirffto* travel, because 
they might, unknowing of ait rasste, in- 
cur expensea te preparing for bis re* 

Caption* ' eatjyv iv~^ , , 



MECHANIC* QBACl^ AW> PONTIC GUIDE. 88S 

jpccfcmtos' 0re.it aai' JDomwie 



tfutoe. 

" Let thine Kye descend 
**Te trees fftthpstteat mssstry the para 
" Of Income aud BspesM.^gueastonav 

MITCHKN STU#F. 

Borne housekeepers allow their cools 
a, certain sum instead of the fcitchen- 
atuff* Give those you are obliged to 
tjust every inducement to be honett, 
and no temptation to play tricks. A 
kitchen-stuff merchant fare us the foU 
lowing anecdote of the History -of 
Cfreaees — " 8ome oooka will strip your 
meat of its fat — crib your candles — 
cabbage your potatoes, Ac. to Increase 
the contents of their grease pot 5 nay; 
are so naughty as even to cheat me ! 
Do you know that, after melting 20 
pounds of rat, that I hare found almost 
half that weight of potatoes, which when 
nicely mashed, and stirred well into the 
hot dripping, alas 1 worse luck, I cannot 
detect till melted!!" 

UU» AMU TABLE IB KB. 

Beer should be at least a month in 
your cellar to get settled apd fine before . 
it is tapped. If you have good and ca- 
pacious cellars, desire your brewer, 
about the months of March and Octo- 
ber, to lay in the quantity of beer that 
will last the family for at least six 
months — or if you hate room to contain 
enough to carry you through the whole 
year, the brewer will engage that it 
will keep good and fresh the year round; 
and if it becomes too stale will take it 
back and change it for fresh. This Is 
the best plan of having good beer. 

It is a good rule not to draw more 
than half a pint per head — we mean this 
for the kitchen dinner ; for the present 
fashion has voted that Sir John Barley- 
corn *s o|d English cordials are tjftuwe» 
ly un gent eel in the parlour : however* 
the saccharine and mucilaginous mate- 
rial of the malt, and the astringent and 
tonic power of the hop, render good beer 
a sanch more nutritive and strengthen- 
ing beverage than any wine. 

If mere beer Is drawn than Is drunk 
at dinner, put a piece of bread into it— 
end it will be ahnost a* pleasant drink- 
ing at supper as if it were fresh drawn. 

LVNCaaONB AN » SUPPERS. 

In serving luncheons or suppers, the' 
frugal housewife will foroid alf costing 
up sold ham, tongue, &c. iutoelteeeyte 
make what those whose eye requires* 
more pleasing than their paje/te doety 
call pretty dishes. 



'.Bhal should . Went at table as well 
an bread, tf eith er economy orenjoy- 
aaemhta desired; it not only prevents 
waste, but preserves the flavour and 
succulenceof it till the moment that the, 
mouth is ready. 

Some cooks, to make cold meat look 
smart, cut. off the outside slices everjr 
time it goes to table. This should never 
bedoae, because the first perse* help- 
ed will not like the outside— but expect 
the- ceremony which has been performed 
in the kitchen Should be repeated in the 
parlour. J 

COLONEL BOSVILLB. 

The late hospitable Colonel Bosville 
had his dinner on the table exactly two 
minutes before five o'clock— and no 
guest was admitted after that hour, for 
he was such a determined supporter of 
punctuality, that when his clock struck 
five, his porter locked the street-door, 
and laid the key at the head of the din- 
ner-table ; the time kept by the clock in 
the kitchen, the parlour, the drawing- 
room, and the watch of the master, were 
minutely the same ; that the dinner was 
ready was not announced in the usual 
way ; but when the clock struck, this 
superlative time-keeper himself declar- 
ed to bis guests— 

" Dinner waits/' 

fy's first covenant with his cook was, 
that the first time she was not punctual 
would be the last she should be under 
his patronage. 

As a certificate of your intention to 
be punctual, you may send your friends 
a similar billet to the following :— 
"My dear Sir, 

44 The honor of your Company is re* 

1 nested to Dine with on 

Vjday, .1 .- 189ft. 

44 The specimens will be placed upon 
the Table at Five o' Clock precisely, 
when the Business of the Day will im- 
mediately commence. 

M I have the honor to be, 
44 My dear Sir, 
** Tour most obedient Servant, 

44 , SKCaKTAEY,'* 

41 Pay what you owe, 

And what you're worth you'll know;" 

Rsunr Money, Amu Monthly Pay- 
ments, 
Which most tradesmen rate as ready 
montry : if jrou taKe six months' credit, 
you must for many things pay 15 or 20 
per Gent, dearer. 

(To be continued,) 
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WILLIAM CHARLTON WflJGHT, . 
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MIftB FOOTE I ! 1 

I. i 

Inscribed to Washington Irving, Author of the " Sketch Book,** witk a Trontfsplece i 
on Steel, and 11 exquisite Vignettes o* Wood, by TfottanteM. 

8MILE8 and TBAH8: comprising" MARIA DARLINGTON; 1 * a iketcliftwi 
Real Life (on recent cAreumstancee,) and SHkteea other Sketches and Xahse, wie. — 1. Toueg 
Aatbets— S. The Young Soldier— 3. Ilie Death of Infante— 4. The Wander*!** Return— 6. 
The- Author to the Reeder-*6. An Essay on at Broomstick -rf* Common Sense and Grains— 8. 
The Power of Mosic—$Tae Howe/ the Mountains— 10, Cousomptlon— 11. Two Grave of 
One Beloved— 1«. The Soldier' » Funeral— 13. Fellow Trevetters^l*. The Past and fa* Future 
—15. The Fail of the Leaf— 16. L'povoy. BeeutiielKy uviaaW and hot p gsaaa l, 8*, extra 
boards. * . ^ .' ■ * 

•,• Hie iatease and very peculiar interest v/hicafle iefeaed • Intt^Uds eetnine ana ia ill Mad 
public feeling- Jpbo it, fhal Tn two* weeks nearly tftiathojenof .a garga.Flrs t3 Edtdoa at aaJdfcriDko 
gotho* with- which t£e Talerare written r a mted •^their etffettieg Cbarettejittifa, m i h »i u fcsj» 
attractive. ,* ',*.».,-» •,„ - t . -j-~ • ". **L .< J« 

1 - if has been got op (says • L* Belle AiscmbJeV, of this »onjth> wjth eoueiflesaMe L*n£e > Jfca 
Sketches we very pleasing; and evince' feelings of the pWafn'iatle cbanwte*/*^ . 4 ^jjigaSaj 
'-" This I* not only any asque but'extrenidy pretty gillie Vaiutte^ . Thd dedication $t( j/ffat 9 
toh Irving, Esq. it an elttant moreeW.*— MVuiog Post. ' ' . " . *\ ** ' . ' /»-**_ 

: <• It may be'a sufficient recommendation of the vgtietles to Say they are dcsU&feyTMMBg' 
T^enary OuOnicle. ' 1 '• ,1J ^' ' , t . 

l^Vr," fir:: ' • : : ' : II. l - •* - - • .."'-/^J* 1 

i. :..->• "With a beautiful Ulnstrattefc ofefitctl, tasked*} ,H»ory CJrbo.o»e> ^ V s ;' : 

• a cabinet Eiirnotf op a nfcikokoti s 'history (&;£ffiffmjh 

fWtt <li^aegtanib|rof the wo/ Id, by DfedWck" fcukkcjoockir. Author of the* SfcMchBoeWWri 
df a IVftveUer; &c, tteJuitifufly printed on breach Wir«3aaifo££a'f*?, awtfJ^prtssed, in 
board*, &. • '■•■> • i . _ , : , r .- *v -i 1 

i J . • v . , » : : / : , ; • Til.' ' ' •"'.,■' J." ;".*'-. 
■ .- . „ . . Wlr*. an, eiegait EabHttshmeni oti'Strt t , dciicned by Henry CoibooWv ' 

A CABINET EDITION -OP SAl^GUNDj/ or UieVlMM WlJrAMS 

AN Di QPINlOtfS OF LAUNCELOJ LAliasrjUr«V,ESCf.. Author ;of,>lbe Uiatfttlf l£f* 
York, The Sketch Book', &e. A:c. -Frintrd In. the aame elegant^ manner,, to cone^poodt^b ( U» 
piecedtng volanie, 6*. ' ' * ", ' / .*......' * . . * j * 

'."-:- - -' • - * * - ; -- IV.* '*.',*. ' . ! . . , 

A New Edition, with considerable Eajeadattatie and important A ddi^ions, with « C°*aared> 

t ) r ^*od JiearJy 60"Wo#d £u|i«fiuaa of Talisman, Horoscope, aul'lhtroglipniee,' , 

-VHB ASTROLOGER QP THE KlI^TEENTH .G^JW^y, OR THR 

* WASTEllK&Y OV-WtvnWVi' bring a cbmpicta Sj(»tefo oi> A»unkgy f O asa aa n t y^ aa4 
Occult Science, by tlie Members of the Mercurii, thc^Iidrtor of the FropiK tic - Aba <a ac > , a»4 
other eclearafod JutMlaft-rs. • * "' 

. : • .. - ' 'V. * 

The FOURTH EDITION of ihe PROPHETIC ALMANACK for 181*. fey Sir 

W1LLON BRACBH. 

This Is the Ftfib Year of lis promnlfation, and Is exquisitely printed In lied and Black, be 
the celebrated Beusjey, of Fleet-stteet. Itia literally crammed with the most closely printed 
and valuable matter. Ten thousand were sold the day it was published, and the Pleas has 
scarcely been able to keep the supply since required. 

VI. - 

THE MERCANTILE ASSISTANT, GENERAL CHEQUE BOOK, AND 

1#TEUEST TABLLS ; containing Twelve copious and distinct Sets af CakolaUoun; arraaged 
with peculiar W eatness, Simplicity, and Accuracy ; designed driefy aa a Check on Calesila 
tioos io the hurry of business. By W. WRIGHT, sen. Accountant and Agent, L andau. 

' The quick sale of the, First and Second JWirionsof the above Work, the private coanaaeuda- 
lions awarded to the Author, the unqualiaed approbation of the London Reviewers j it* adop- 
tion very generally in the CQuati«g,houaas amtd Warehouses of the Metropolis, are cJreaMieuu- 
ces that unitedly attest its value aad utility. 

VII. 
Dedicated to the Rev. and Ven. Arthdeafja^Wrangham, Beautifully arrttU§J on l^acli C4 iaaped 

* Paper, in om vol. lgaso. es. 6d. 

THE PROPHETESS ; THE RECLUSE OP THE VILLAGE; THE EN- 
CHANTRESS; ROSAMOND; CLIFFORD; and other MctrioaL Legends, By R, BROWM. 

(Correspondents in o*r Next*) 

Lonooh:— Prinred "for William Charlton Wbiqht, 65, PatentOeUf Rdw, 
and »ay be bad of ail BooJudlori and Newtmeiu 
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THE HARBOUR OP BOULOGJflsV 



The Harbour of Boulogne was, du- 
ring the last war with France, of con- 
nidorsMe importance to us, and wti in- 
deed an object of vast and intense anx- 
iety. The immense armament prepared 
In the Harbour for the invasion of the 
opposite English coast, by an almost 
countless flotilla of gun vessels and 
transports for troops, made it to the 
natives of Britain, appear the very cen- 
tre of the warlike preparations of No* 



poleon, and the object of an incessant 
vigilance to our fleets of observation an 
object of attack, whenever ihentate of 
their preparations indicated unusual ac- 
tivity, and at all times a snot kept in 
the eye of the administrative govern* 
ment. 

Our engraving shows the sea view of 
the fort, batteries, and the town, the 
neighbouring heights, with the then 
unusual encampment of Hoops, and tan 
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THE FLOWS* $* UTEBATUHE. 



flotilla, apparently in countless number, 
for the reception of' the threatening in- 
vading army* » 

A British squadron is,. at waa ueuej 
at such times, passing or rather station* 
ed within long-gun shot of the fort, and 
*is employed in reconnoitring the prepa- 
rations and positions. . < 
It was at the height of one of these 
scene's of preparation, that the invinci- 
ble Nelson undertook the difficult task 
of entering the harbour, storming the 
foft, and destroying the flotilla, under 
the guns, and in the teeth of the most 
formidable state of defence the engi- 
neerina state of the Trench military 
could devise ; of the nature of those de- 
fences and their extent, little more need 
be said, than that the invincible, and 
immortal, the all-accomplished leader 
. of a desperate enterprise failed. The 
vessels of the flotilla were universally 
chained together, forming, as it were, 
lines of defence, and an interminable 
battery; they were with similar precau- 
tion protected against fire, and the 
firmest and bravest band of assailants 
Britain ever dispatched against an ene- 
my, returned with untarnished honour, 
but without fresh laurels; they could 
make but little impression on Boulogne. 
Our present scene is dtfwn expressly 
rrom a series of original sketches made 
by the writer of this article, during the 
war, under the orders of the Admiralty, 
for the purpose of projecting other at- 
, tacks. The reader may, if he pleases, 
imagine himself seated on a gun, on the 
larboard Quarter o.Ohe vessel, now a- 
breast of the batteries firing upon her : 
he will form, perhaps, a clearer UhA 
a more artist'like- conception of the 
scene, which, notwithstanding the occa- 
sional r.oar, and splash of heavy shot, 
was ■ more lively, animated, and beau- 
tiful, than any person, neter placed 
under similar circumstances, can, well 
imagine.. We propose to follow this 
singular sketch with others of similar 
character. 

tt fte JFIotoet* of Hiwature. 
pensive Stanzas to miss a. 

M.T-t^ A.FAVORITE ACTRESS. 

" she's tall and she's straight as a poplar 
tret."— Roslna 



1, 
>f y Jasmine ! my Myrtle ! my Rose ! 

My pretty, my favorite Tree 1 
1 shall gi?e up the play, heaven know 
* If you tgifp up its temple, and me 



mars ClaA wtttowtinri^iia w%at 
Farmer FftWeeU's old corn-yard I— I 
.cam 
Not for Home, meet Home, where you 
arenot-^- 
NorapalaeeifyoaaienotthereT 

9. 

If I knew Mr: Bradshaw, I would 

Remonstrate against your retreat I 
Now Rosalind dies ia the woody 

And Rosirta must rdt HUbe wheat ! 
Your marriage wiH epaaecfate two 

With happiness, that I believe $ 
But what is the Public to dof— 

What the world?— what mwt I i*-* 
but grieve? 

Have you given us Pittites sVtfemjttf 
Your earliest admirer*, Was Treat 
Is the love of a populace noufbt I 
Is wry happiness nothing «ome? 
Oh think ere you enter the ring f 
The prise-ring, when you are withm 
it, 
What voice will be left us to eing,— 
What voice like thine own, little Ua* 
net? 

4. 

When you ting—* when you speak— Lady 
birdl 
You are somehow ao muaieal-sweetj 
That one thinks yonr heart's eeao It 
heard, 
And one's own begin* straightway as 
beat ! 
Your eye hath a music, I aw ear f 

And jour step hath a melody too! 
Oh! I think, on my Ufa, your who** air 
It an air— and the town thinks so too ! 

You remind me Of dWams,— Mrf-talH, 
Book fancies, — and poesy things |— 
Your Psyche-like voiee never fails 

To make my mind take to its wie*s ( 
You're the " Singing Tree," «*** » 
ry One,— 
Which in Pantomime now one may 
aeet 
You *re the orange, ece-iov'd, in the SUA ! 
A person alive,— yet a Tree ! 
6. 
Where will honest Will Shakspeere'i 
old songs,^- 
Old songs of the heart,— find a tone 
Pit to make mellow work of the wrongs 
And the joys of true-love, when you're 
gone ? 
Oh ! think, dear M. A. I ere yoti part, 

What Orlando Will do tor a mat© ? 

What a death-blow to Viola'a heart 1-- 

Do you think Mr. B. cotdcTnt w»JH 
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EXISTHtfCB OP PEOPLE WITH TAILS. 



Other singers there may be, ~ there 



Vestris, with the garb of a lad on ?^ 
No musical Toice has Miss Carr, 
. Bos that isn't the cane with Miss 

Ga*4don« . 
Miss Hallande is charming, no doubt, 

And Miss Povey sings sweetly 'tis 

. tree, 
-But not these, nor the Stephens, can 
rout . 

Mf lemembraneee, Myrtle ! of you 1 

8. 

» * 

'Mrs, Orger remains,— -Mrs. Bonn,-"* 
Wf, West,— hut then *ht has no 
voieeJ . 

'Oh 1 I think not on them I— Nol nor on 
Mrs. Yates, Mm. Harlowe, Bliss 

_ Boycel 

JE'en thy seniors I once eeuld esteem ! 

. Every dear old aalumaal delight ! 

JBut my Davenport now is ne dream \ 
And my Grove is gone out of my sight 1 

9. 

Tfpss Chester in fulness of bloom, 

Her sweetness may waste on the air; 
Sffiss P. (Lady Ljina room 

' May warble, but I'm in despair I 
Miss Love may he merry, not wise, 
~ With her laugh, light ana" short as 

her gown ; 
Miss Foote, with her dangerous eyes, 
May return, if she pleases, to town J 
10. 
But if you go,— I pack up my heart ! 
Take a place, for some grove, by the 
stage,— 
And In silence, outside, I depart,— 
- To tent, In the forests, my rage I 
I'D read As you like It, and pine 

Over roots and remembrance : — And I 
Will, by Heaven ! as the June-days de* 
cline, 
Cut your name on your namesake,— 
andtHef 
Banlaidc, Jan. 1825, Strbphon. 

■ ■ ■!■■ ■■ i .' 1 ' * 

TESTIMONIES OP THE EXIST- 
BNCE OF PEOPLE WITH TAILS 
IN FARTHER INDIA. 

Peon the testimony of Captain Tur- 
aer, it amy be inferred that this notion 
Is current in Tibet t fer the RajaDaeb, 
ths sovereign of Bootan, related, quite 



y, that in the range of moun- 
tains eastward of his country, towards 
Assam, there is a race of men with 
short tails, so rigid and inflexible, that 
before they can sit down en the ground, 



m 



they are obliged to make a hole to re- 
ceive this appendage. 

The accounts of earlier voyagers re- 
bresented the natives of the Nicobar Is 
lands as furnished by nature with a su- 
perfluous member of this kind. Koping, 
a Swede, who was lieutenant of a Dutch 
ship, asserts this to be a fact, and that 
not from the appearance of a single in- 
dividual ; for he assures us, that when 
at Nicobar he was surrounded by a 
jgreat concourse of people with tails, who 
endeavoured to get on board the ship ; 
but the crew, alarmed at the movement 
of these monsters, fired their guns, 
which scared away their disagreeable 
guests. 

Fontana, a more recent observer, 
has, however, on closer examination, 
discovered that the tail of the Nicobar 
islanders is only apart of their clothing. 
Tbis consists of a long narrow piece of 
cloth, made of the bark of a tree, which 
encircles the waist, and then passing 
between the thighs, is tucked up be- 
hind in such a manner as to leave one 
end hanging down. If Nicobar is thus 
relieved from the imputation of produs- 
Utg such monsters, still the testimonies 
of the existence of persons with tails in 
other parts of the East Indies are too 
numerous and authentic to be so easily 
invalidated. They mostly relate indeed 
to individuals; but it is remarkable 
that, this part of the world should be 
exclusively celebrated for them, 

Barchewitz, a German traveller,glves, 
in the 6th chapter of his voyage, the fol- 
lowing account of a girl whom he met 
with in the Moluccas : — " While 1 was 
at Banda, I saw a great curiosity. This 
was a female slave, a native of Ceram, 
of the race of the Papuan and canni- 
bals, who had a tail like a stag's, and 
when any one teazed her, which was 
often done by sportive persons, tbis tail 
oould be distinctly . perceived beneath 
ike cloth which these people are accus- 
tomed to wrap round their loins." This 
slave was of course of the race of Ori- 
ental blacks, of whom there are many 
In the interior of the Moluccas. 

But none of the Eastern islands is bo 
notorious for people with tails as For- 
mosa. . Hesse, likewise a German, who 
went in 1680 to Sumatra, to introduce 
improved methods of working in the 
gold mines of Sillida, on the west coast 
of that island, says — " Here we had 
among our slaves in the mines a female, 
who was provided like a brute beast, 
with a short tail, resembling that of s> 
goat. This kind of savages are brought 
from the island of Formosa," 
Strauss, a Dutchman, is the th)r4 
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"eyewitness, and be gives much too Cir- 
cumstantial an account of one of these 
tailed Formosans to leave any doubt of 
its credibility. He visited Formosa in 
1630. "While I was at Formosa, " 
•ays he, " I frequently heard talk of 
men with tails; but I paid no regard to 
it. But here I can relate to the reader 
what I am so sure of as ever I wish to 
be of any thing, and what I have seen 
with my own eyes ; to wit, a Formosan, 
from the south side of the island, with a 
tail a good foot long, and covered with 
hair. This I saw distinctly, and on se- 
veral occasions ; for this man had mur- 
dered a clergyman in a very cruel man- 
ner, for which he was burned to death. 
He was fastened by a long chain round 
the middle to the stake, around which 
the fire was made; and the wretched 
creature was so broiled before his 
death that the fat oozed out of him. 
Many persons saw this as well as I; and 
some had been with bim and conversed 
with him, and were astonished at his 
shape; and they understood from him 
that most of the people of bis country 
had tails like himself. How far this may 
be true I cannot tell; but that this man 
had a tail I saw as distinctly as that he 
had ahead." 

That similar deviations from the hu- 
man form are likewise met with in the 
Philippines is recorded, more especially 
concerning the island of Mindero, as 
well as by Gemelli Carreri,as by Le Gen- 
til, though by both indeed only from 
hearsay. 

Such persons are also said to exist in 
the mountains in the interior of Borneo. 
A surgeon who had returned from the 
East Indies assured our celebrated Dr. 
Harvey, who knew him to be a mate of 
strict veracity, that he had himself seen 
a girl who had been caught with a tail 
a span long. 

But too much evidence has already 
heen adduced of the reality of this sin- 
gular conformation. It can scarcely be 
denied that there are such individuals, 
and that they are met with more fre- 
quently in Farther India than in any 
other part of the world ; though, in our 
own times, both Falk and Rytschkow 
relate that such kuirukli, or tailed 
people, are to be found in Turkestan ; 
hut that this prolongation is not visible 
when they arc dressed, though in riding 
it is perceptible, as it obliges them to 
incline forward or to one side. 

It seems by no means improbable that 
such a freak of nature furnished the an- 
•ients with the first notions of Satyrs, 
especially if, as we are told, monsters 
of this kind exist in those parts of Asia 



situated much nearer to then than the 
Indian islands. 

BENEVOLENCE OF THE DUKE 
DE BERRY. 

As the late Duke da Berry w*a one 
day taking an airing in an open carri- 
age in the Bois de Boulogne, he taw 
a little boy crawling along with a load 
upon his back, which was evidently too 
great for his strength. The Duke ettp- 

Kd his carriage, and, calling the 
y, asked him how he came to be* so 
heavily loaded. " Because my father 
has nobody else te Send for these things 
but me."— "Could not he go himselfT" 
— " Oh ! no, he must stay to mind the 
shop."—" But, my poor little fellow, 
you can hardly move under that great 
load; if you will give it to me, I will 
take it for you to your father." ** What ! 
will you indeed? Lord, how thankful 
father will be ! and I too, for it is pla- 
guy heavy 1"—" Where does your fa- 
ther live ?"— " Close to the Barriere da 
Trone : but are you sure you shall fad 
your way there ?"— " Why, yes, I be- 
lieve so : but perhaps it will not be a- 
miss to have you for a guide ; to yon 
may come into the carriage if you like." 

The boy did not wait for a second in- 
vitation; he soon seated himself; de- 
lighted at having a ride for the first 
time in his life. During the drive, the 
duke asked him a good many questions, 
which the boy, who never suspected to. 
whom he was talking, answered with a 
ndivtU that very much pleased the royal 
inquirer. 

When they arrived at the end of the 
lane in which the boy's father lived, 
the duke got out, and proceeded on foot 
to the little boutique* followed by a ser- 
vant carrying the bundle, and preceded 
by the boy, who was eager to announce 
the approach of the grand monsieur, 
who had brought him and his bundle 
home in a belle voiture. The father re- 
turned thanks respectfully, but without 
servility. " My good friend," said the 
duke, "you will injure your son's 
growth by loading him in this unmerci- 
ful manner."—" I know it, sir, but I 
cannot help it; there is only he or I to 
do it, and I cannot trust him with the 
care of the place in my absence." 
—Why so? He seems a shrewd little 
fellow."— " Yes, sir, be is so; but my 
customers are not of the honest kind, 
and he is not old enough to be a match 
for them."—" But if you had an an 
the boy could drive it : why don't yea 
get one then ?" 

" Ah ! dear, dear, you gentry think it 
10 easy to get every thing 2 Why Ut 
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most miserable scrub of an ass that I 
could find would cost me forty francs 
at least; and where am I to get all 
that money ?" 

" And pray what would a good strong 
beast cost you ?" 

44 Oh ! fifty or sjxty francs, I dare 
•ay.'* 

44 Very well, here are four louisd'ors ; 
buy an ass, and lay out the rest of the 
money in clothes for your son." 

The duke hastened to escape from 
the lively expression of the poor fellow's 
gratitude ; but he did not lose sight of 
the boy, to whom he was an occasional 
benefactor till his death* . 



• VISIT TO A WORK-HOUSE, 

Whether or not the tax wnich, in 
England, obliges every man to provide 
a home for the destitute, be an evil or a 
good, certain it is that very many, but 
for such institutions as the parish work- 
house, would not have where to lay their 
heads ; and that numbers are kept in 
comparatire ease and comfort, who, were 
it otherwise, would be wanderers on the 
wide world, existing on the pitiful mor- 
sel which the hand of charity might now 
and then fling to them. Preservation 
from want is an Englishman's birth- 
right. In all his troubles, or sorrows, 
lie is never without the certainty that his 
death-bed will not be a dunghill, or the 
knowledge that his dying lips will be 
moistened in the hour of struggles. 
Those thoughts suggested themselves to 
to my mind, when, a short time ago, I 
visited the work-house of a parish a lit- 
tle distant from the crowded portion of 
London ; among the aged, the sick, and 
the desolate, to seek materials for con- 
templation. 

It is not my intention to dwell on the 
' Internal management of the house ; in 
which, as in most others, selfishness had 
taken up his abode with charity. All my 
Wish, and all my object, in passing 
through the wards, was to notice its 
hapless, or its happy, inmates. The first 
who attracted my attention, and who 
came under the latter class, was a young 
woman who had been bed-ridden from 
childhood. ' She was the victim of many 
diseases ; yet their power had not been 
able to chase from her cheek the placid 
smile which dwelt there, and spoke of 
the tranquillity that dwelt within, while 
the body suffered. Her countenance was 
serene and beautiful, though very pale ; 
but there was a slight moisture on the 
upper lip that betokened the pain under 
which the laboured* Her employment 



for years f for years she had been an in- 
mate of the workhouse) had been to 
{each- children ; and she was, at the' mo- 
ment I entered, surrounded by her 
youthful pupils. I perceived a reverend 
gentleman, who, as I afterwards Under- 
stood, was the clergyman of the parish, 
going through the wards, to drop, as he 
passed, that cordial which gives hope 
and consolation to the poor and desti- 
tute. I knew by the blessings which 
followed him as he went by, that he was 
not one of those who 

" At surely at oar church it vacant, nock 
, Into her couittory, and at leisure 
There stall them, and grow fat." 

Nor was he one of those clerical cox- 
combs who can never touch the sick but 
with a glove on hand, who hasten from 
the death-bed to the card-table ; aid 
who never dream that their days in this 
world should be spent in preparing 
themselves and others for a better. But 
be was one of those who love to go on 
their Master's errand ; whose most de- 
lightful task is to soften the pathway on 
earth, by pointing out the road to hea- 
ven ; and who are happier in the.salva- 
tion of one soul, than a monarch in the 
acquisition of a new kingdom. 

He sat down by the invalid's bed, 
assisted her in the instruction of het 
young pupils, and gave her hints, now 
and then, how she should instil into 
their minds the principles of religion and 
virtue,' in order that they might " re- 
member their Creator in the days of 
their youth, so that, when they become 
old, he may not depart from them." 

In another ward lay a poor Irishman, 
who was by special favour an inmate of 
the workhouse ; for his is not like the 
Englishman's, — a right. The reverend 
visitor drew near, and accosted him 
with, 44 And how is it with you, Tim V* 
44 Ah 1 God be with you, and all belong^ 
log to you, its bad enough sure, thank 
God," replied Tim. 44 And why so V 9 
asked the clergyman. — ** Because yer 
honor, I'm alone in the could world, and 
there'll be nobody to weep forme when 
I'm under the sod, — no wake for poor 
Tim, now Judy's gone, and the cbifdre, 
and all." 4 * And where's Judy and the 
children, Tim V * 4 Dead, dead, yer 
honor, and the cabin with *em. 'Twas 
the grate flood that swept all away. I 
was off to the mountain ; and, when 1 
came down, they were could corpses be- 
fore me ; many was the cry over the 
country for the poor things, and I — I 
never saw luck nor grace since. And 
His little the neighbours thought my fa- 
ther's son wonld be in a poor-house, 
among strangers, God bless 'em, any 
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way, they would'ntlet a poor Irishman 
starve among 'em/' 

Id another room, lay a woman in (he 
last stare of a consumption: and, appa- 
rently, in the agoniet of death. The 
clergyman paused, took her baud, bent 
down, and whiskered, " Is all peace V* 
and she replied, M all Is peace.** She 
meant that all was tranquil within, for 
the convulsive motion of her fingers 
showed that it was not so with the suf- 
fering body. 

In the next ward was a man bowed 
down by the weight of years. 'When 
the clergyman approached him, he 
scarcely raised his head to receive the 
salutation, and his reply was a thank* 
less murmur. There was a sort of rest- 
less agony In his manner, which appear- 
ed the result of despair rather than dis- 
ease, and bespoke him one of those who 
had seen better days, but who bad not 
borne adversity as the blow which chas- 
tens, but does not fell, — who had never 
learned that the wind is tempered even 
to the shorn Iamb ; and who, instead of 
being resigned in the hour of sorrow 
and suffering, was ungrateful both to 
God and man. The hollow eye, that 
looked forth from under a scowling 
brow, seemed to watch with a suspi- 
cious eagerness every one who passed 
Jam ; and the bitter sneer on his lip be- 
trayed the feeling with which he regard- 
ed even those who gave him food. I left 
him as one who was equally unfit to live 
or die, and grieved for a being whose 
mouth was filled with curses even on the 
brink of the grave. 

In the next bed lay a fathenbeside 
whom his two children stood. The one 
was looking earnestly in his face, and 
the other appeared to be counting the 
veins which ran through his wasted 
hand. It was a strong contrast to the 
scene I had just witnessed, — to the man 
who lay near him. The one was like a 
tree blasted by the lightning, — the 
ether, although falling to decay, looked 
with hope tp the flourishing progeny 
which grew up around him. He smiled 
when the reverend visitor addressed bins, 
and pressed the offered hand to his pale 
lips. " I have been talking to my poor 
children of their mother, sir," said he, 
" and have been teaching them those 
lessons which must bear fruit when they 
are indeed orphans. I know they will 
heed me, and walk in the ways of righ- 
teousness, and obtain peace. There's 
One who will be a friend to them when 
I am gone, who will not leave them nor 
forsake them, and whom death cannot 
never from their youth or age. I am sure 
they will be good children, will you not) 



Mary t" said he, addressing the fittle 
one who was gazing on Ms countenance. 
" I win, father,"* sobbed the poor girl; 
" but you will not die, as my mother 
did: there will be no one to lore us 
then." Her almost infant brother *** 
looking on the group, apparently uncon- 
scious of any care. He was at t^et 
age when sorrow is seen not in prospec- 
tive, — before the heart contemplate* 
nlit of suffering in the world on which 
as but newly entered. And La 
stranger, felt more for his fate than he 
who was golug into the world without 
a friend, save Him of whom it hat 
been said, He " never saw the righte- 
ous forsaken, nor his seed begging their 
bread. 1 ' 

Near this group lay an old teieran 
saHor, who had seen almost every part 
of the habitable globe ; and was pas- 
sing away from earth carelessly, as one 
who is embarking on a long voyage, 
and who cares little for the result. M It 
matters not to me, 8ir," said he, to the 
reverend visitor ; " J. have weathered 
many a gale, and I can bear this; *tta 
time for me to weigh my anchor and da* 
part. I have seen good and evil days, 
and my shattered hulk must sink at last. 
Many of my old comrades are gone be- 
fore, and there are but few to come 
after me. Some have died in the baU 
tie, and some in the flood, but they are 
almost all gone. I shall go down 
bravely in my own country, and not, 
like my old shipmates, lie buried in a 
foreign land." 

In the next ward, among many others, 
who were almost at the bottom of the* 
hill of life, was a very old woman, who 
sat in her bed, knitting. Her grand* 
daughter was beside her, smoothing bet 
pathway to the grave, by reading from 
that book which teaches all, that, though 
they live in sorrow, they may din in 
peace. There was in the venerable and 
time-worn countenance of the old wo* 
man, so much of that happy expression 
which, more forcible than words, be? 
speaks one over whom the grave could 
have no victory, and for whom death 
could bear no sting, that I felt assured 
the smile which graced her shoc k while 
living would dwell upon it when dead* 
These were the few I selected Item 
the many who were worthy of male 
lengthened observation. I feumd when 
I had anticipated* that a parish work* 
house is not barren of instruction; sad 
I departed, quoting the words of the 
Wiseman,— "It in better to go lets* 
house ef aoourning them la t£t " 
of fcesttftsi " 
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" A great Author is of no parish* His 
wroth* are public property- Tbej ara 
ifyttactjonless, and may bo pirated by 
ewj Benbov on the face of the globe, 
J^jneat is for £ very mouth l" — Such 
wese the enlightened sentiments of Dr- 
yilfW^f Am I not right, therefore, 
. In picking as much as f can from his 
worth* old bones, and making a hash 
ofhiijoinU for my own repast? The, 
Doctor has no countryr-^he baa no pro- 
Mrtj, Every chU4 »W P* 1 * a finger in 
(is pjate. He is as much the offspring 
ofBeobow as of Constable and Co, "I 
wiU carve him as a4"hforthe gods!" 

THE JOfJRNAIi, dte. 
' During the few miantes the Doctor 
was engaged fit finishing a receipt tor 
calf's foot jelly, I took the opportunity 
of drawing his portrait Sn my pocket, 
book. He sat with his back to me, so 
that I had every opportunity of com- 
pleting the picture, and unobserved. 

From his appearance behind I should 
Judge him to be Under sixty years of age,' 
several feet high, and of a remarkably 
youthful aspect. As was said of Mr* 
Paap, the Dwarf, he narrowly escaped 
being long and thin. His face was firm 

his forehead extending almost to the 

back of his head— he looked florid and 
melancholy. His hair was grey, grace- 
ful, and perfectly straight, and his head 
seemed to be assimilating itself fast 
to w the sleek last Maw-worms." Ho 
was very long behind. In criticising 
bis features, it might perhaps be said 
that his eyes were too near his ears, and 
that they differed in size, in the proper* 
fion of half-a-crown to asixpenee, which 
save his look a fine irregular expres- 
sion. His eyes had a peculiar brilliancy 
when looking at the fire, and set your 
feelings quite upon a simmer. His teeth 
teemed competent to any joint, and I 
afterwards found that he was very par- 
ttcular In his use of them. 

• *• I am sorry, said he, not to have a 
copy of my Cook's Oracle to show yon, 
I gave it to Fitzgerald, or rather to 
Fitzgerald's nine little children, at 
Turnham-green. I remember paying 
here are JtXXMbs. for. you, my young 
Fry. I m*de one reservation In the 
gift— that! was to share the 1 profits at 
long as I lived with Constable, and that 
bn WMWhavotho whole at my deaths 



44 1 have no objection to copies being 
bought. In fact, the work had gone 
through many edition** Among orders, 
Mrs. Roger, the banker, borrowed a 
copy, and on returning H, admitted that 
she amd transcribed eve 17 useful re- 
ceipt. This was shabby: and we put 
her on the kitchen fire. Ever since this 
happenfed, Alderman! JKrdi has been 
urging me to take the Men U into my 
own hands; There are few had stews 
or wretched broils in which I have been 
concerned in the book. The second vo- 
lume will prove a good lesson to ohf 
Cooks, for it will treat of. improper. 
course*, and will shew the fatal conse- 

Juences of dissipation with Cape wine* 
t will deal with few dishes that may 
not, and none that will not, be relishing 
to old gentlemen,— (P. 84, 85.,) 

At another time he said, 

" A very full aocoant of my boat bruit 
is contained in the Cook's Oracle : after, 
it was completed I rcqusted Mrs. Kitch- 
ener would taste it. She decttneuV* 
— (P.85.> 

" When I married, and I cannot re- 
collect the time, my wife and 1 had se- 



parate kitchens; thie eouid not last 
long. Pounds and pounds melted away 
before the two fires. $fy last knuckle 
of veal, which we had to dine upon, W04 
seized by the Sheriff, who had no bow* 
els in committing such an act. Mrs. 
Kitchener went to a country town for a 
short period, until the spit and the times 
shonlu turn round. She wrote to me 
the price of the markets; and yon will 
judge of the terms on which, poultry 
was parted with when she commenced 
her letter with,-r" Dear Duck." 

♦' I have prejudices about women. X 
like to see them eat. Mrs. Glasse liked 
her glass, and was umpeu gourmands ; 
her cutlets are not at all to my taste. 
1 do not like to be interrupted in ssjr 
victuals. Mrs. Kitchener once came in, 
in tite middle of a made dish. I waa 
standing before the kitchen fire rumi- 
nating over it ; she came up and said, 
u Kitchener 1 am I in your kitchen 1" 
to which I replied " Damnably." I af- 
terwards informed against myself for 
the oath, and was fined. Sir Richard 
Biraie hardly understand what I said." 
—(P. 48.) 

" The gravest accusation that has 
beea made against me is that ef hating 
admired Mrs. Grove of the HhglisE 
Opera House, and of introducing he? 
to old Mr. Linley, &c Ac There 
never was a more unfounded calumny." 

(IV b$ concluded in our *$*t.) 
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THE PORTFOLIO. 

LONDON, FEBRUARYS, 1885. 

CONVERSAZIONE OF THE 
EDITOR.— No. 6, 



1 Thb Red Woman of Berlin suggest- 
•d to me the construction of a machine, 
at once of simplicity and power* with 
which a spectre of similar character 

might conveniently, and without much 
risk of discovery, be exhibited with a 
greatly increased effect. The Red 
Woman's construction I have already 
explained ; the more astounding traits 
of her character, and the most terrifying 
of her freaks, were, clearly produced by 
confederacy. She appeared to many, 
different persons at the same time, at 
distant places, by a very simple and pal- 
pable contrivance. Several of the ma- 
chines were constructed, and each was 
entrusted to the management of an ex- 
pert and trusty agent. Admission to 
the King's apartments was purchased 
by bribes of an amount to overcome mora 
serious scruples than those of a menial 
servant. A few persons' (and a very 
few of these did wonders) of character 
for general veracity were induced by re- 
presentations, and by influence as ra* 
rious as the temper and circumstances 
of the parties required, to testify to 
alarms they never felt, to frights they 
never experienced. Others of timorous 
character were selected, and such 
important crises of their private affair* 
and feelings selected as entirely pre* 
disposed . them to excessive agitation 
and alarm, and thus drew them com-, 
pletely into the widening and (as re- 
spected them and their ever-exaggerat- 
ed reports) unconscious confederacy. 
The little machine I conceived, being 
however intended for no mischievous 
pranks, was to present new and more 
surprising effects, to he conducted with 
economy, with a simplicity of manage* 
ment rendering it accessible almost to 
a jehiW, and requiring in a national and 
blameless use, no confederacy what- 
ever. The suggestions which arose in 
dtoultory conversations ffith the philo- 



sophical friends, with whom* outsell oe* 
casions I was commonly associated, 
with my own habits of mechanical com- 
bination, a free use of my pencil, and a 
professional acquaintance with the 
practical arrangements of optical con- 
trivances, very quickly produced the 
following apparatus, with which my 
young readers may economically supply 
themselves, With the assistance (at. I" 
nave before hinted) of the optician and 
the carpenter, and with which, when? 
they have so provided themselves, they 
may defy the best concerted wonders of 
the Red Woman, or any contrivance 
with which the best informed, or the 
most mischievous persons have yet fa- 
vored the curious or the credulous. 
' The subjoined Engraving will be ne- 
cessary to a sufficient understanding of 
its construction. Fig. 1 is a box of 
py/amidical form, and of eighteen 
inches in' length. Its larger extremity 
seven inches square, or rather say eight 
inches deep by six inches wide; and 
Hs smaller end six inches high or deep 
by .three and a half inches wide. Lei 
the larger end be fitted with a glass 
ground grey, such precisely as is found 
in windows through which it is not in- 
tended to look, or such (but somewhat 
coarser in its grain) as we find receiv- 
ing the optical picture in the common 
camera ooscura. At the smaller eud let 
the small magic lantern (w^ich is again' 
represented, and in detau at Pig. 4j be 
fixed firmly, and let a slit be formed in 
the proper place inside of the box to 
admit the little slide which contains the 
figures to be exhibited. In the Engrav- 
ing, A is the lantern, B the slide of 
paintings, £ the larger end of the box 
containing the ground glass, and Q a 
spectra} or other face and face alone K 
painted on the ground glass from the 
small magic lantern and slide A and B. 
F F is a sufficient quantity of horse 
hair, or any similar and suitable dress 
for the face exhibited. C is a tin shut- 
ter, which is kept by a spring in its up- 
right position, in which it performs the 
office of closing the aperture of the Ian- 
tern,aad of course of preventing the pro* 
Auction of the figure. When the figure 
is to be exhibited, a string passed! 
through the bottom of the box is pulled 
and held, by the operator, the nhutter is' 
thus pulled into the horizontal position 
t>, and the figure is produced. .It re- 
mains as long • as the operator chooses 
to hold the string, and when he wishes 
(be figure to vanish instantly, he has 
but to release the string he hpl^U, and 
the spring throws up the shutter, leav- 
ing the lantern entirely closed; tha, 
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igore .of course hat vaftsfced Quicker 
perhaps than by any other possible con- 
trivance, unquestionably both quicker 
sind with more precision and certainty 
than Dr. Philipsthal could effect it. The 
whole machine thus prepared is either 
carried in the hand or borne on a staff 
of convenient length fixed into the tin 
socket seen below the box. In Fif. 8 
is a contrivance by which, under a little 
difference of arrangement, the whole 
machine is fixed firmly on a stout lea- 
ther cap H worn by the operator, and 
fattened under his chin ; he thus bears 
the apparition about, with unincumber- 
ed hands, and having approached the 
point at which he purposes to make the 
exhibition of his figure, he has but to 
turn his back to it, having previously 
pulled the string F, and his spectre is 
present, which he has himself in the 
best and most unembarrassed position, 
to flee at the proper moment, and with 
the speed which may be necessary to 
avoid detection. Much in this arrange* 
meet of course depends on the cap 
being constructed or firm materials, and 
ha being well fixed to the head, chin, 
sind shoulders. The Fig. S is the slide 
of paintings which should have two 
figures of the tame face, with some strik- 
ing variation of countenance, or fl»o- 
thtr fact altogether different. 
■ The face exhibited may thus be made 
instantaneously to change its aspect, or 
to give place to another of different 
character, and this faculty of the ma- 
chine might evidently be extended al- 
most without limit. In the simple ar- 
rangement, such as the figure before 
us, the change is made by pulling the 
slide by its rings, either to the right or 
left, till its further passage is checked 
by the projecting pieces at the two 
ends. Fig. 5 is a diagram, shewing the 
optical construction of this magic lan- 
tern. A is the lamp of illumination ; B 
is the large lens, which is the half of a 
sphere of two and a half inches radius. 
C is a piano convex lens of one inch 
diameter, and three and a half inches 
focal length, placed with its convex 
side next towards the lamp. D is the 
slit or aperture for the painting. 
- I should here remind my young 
friends to look back to the last Number 
for a scene of an example of this exhi- 
bition, in which a youth hears the ap- 
parition, which, in addition to the wig 
of horse hair, has a beard of the same 
materials, and a wrapping (garment of 
ample dimensions; the latter (except 
under peculiar circumstances) may 
h*weve> be dispensed with, 

\ 3*e be ceniinued in our next, when m 

tht Engraving will ajpp^ar. 



THE BOCK AND FOHTRE8S OF 
GIBRALTAR. 

Attest the ■ufcsianiial wonders of 
the World, very rationally and without 
over*tramingtbee;:ures*t^mi*ybeplac- 
cd tlie Kock and Fortress ot Uibrallar. 

We intend giving an engraving kn Ql * 
beat style of this extraordinary and feli- 
citous combination of nature* fln u artifi- 
cial strength, from an original J- ram in g. 

The memorable siege of Gibraltar, by 
the combined and utmost exertions of 
France nt*d Spain, which ended in tbefr 
destruction by the tiofel dele nee by 
the brave Elliott, is fresh and ever Hr- 
ins lil * hff •aanotJ of every English bo- 
som. The red-hot balls of Gibraltar* 
and the tremendous and colossal ^ bat- 
tering -ships of Spain, haye been painted 
in the imagination of every British youth; 
byt however strange it may appear, we 
have f*?w,— nay, we may say we have no 
representation ut' iliat particular scene, 
or of the fortress itself, which is at once 
satisfactory and within convenient reach 
of purchase.; We shall then endeavour, 
as far as our scale allows us to do so, 
to supply the want. Of description we 
shall say little, for obvious reasons. The 
history of Gibmltar, so glorious to Eng- 
lishmen, is remembered in its brightest 
points, as we remember the creed of 
our religion ; but few of us can picture 
to himself any distant idea of the actual 
scene. We shall be easily excused more 
than to say, what we feel, that it is 
utterly impossible for description togive 
an adequate idea of this stupendous 
structure, which looks like the work of 
centuries, and which in its appearance 

{•resents the highest character of sub- 
imity and power. 

CHRONOLOGY FOR THE YEAR 
1824. 



JULY. 

). Thomas Thurtell, brother of the 
murderer, and James Snowden, sen- 
tenced to two years' imprisonment in 
Newgate for endeavouring to obtain 
money falsely from the County Pire 
Office, by pretending loss of goods bf 
fire. 

7. The remains of Lord Byron depoj 
sited in the house of Sir Edward 
Knatchbull, Great George-street, West- 
minster. . " 

— A copy of Columbus's letter to the 
King of 8pain on the discovery of Ame* 
rica sells for 34 guineas. 

— The executors of LordByfon ob- 
tain an injunction to restrain the publi* 
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cation' of sumo pltafe letter* writtff 
bj him to his mother. 

8. Death of the Queen of the Sand- 
wich Island* at Osborne's Hotel in the 
AdeJphl. TheiKnf very ill, 

10. Mr. Henry Baring, M. P., reoe* 
vers 100W. damages of Captain Web- 
ster, In an action for ©rim. eon. The 
defendant had suffered judgment to go- 
by default. 

12. Hie remains of Lord Byron eon^ 
reyed from London amidst an immense 
Concourse of people So New stead Abbey. 

— The body of James II., King of 
England, discovered in a leaden box, 
on figging the foundation for the steeple 
for the new church of St. Germain, at' 
Paris. 

17. Colonel Trench proposes a plan 
for forming a terrace on the north side 
of the river/ from London to West- 
minster-bridge. 
' 24. Dreadful Are in Chancery-lane. 

AUGUST, 

1. News arrived of the defeat and* 
massacre of the British forces at Capo 
Coast Castle by the Ashantees, 

£. Letters from Frankfort state, that 
an hnperiai edict was passed forbidding 
Lord Holland, Lady Morgan, and three 
other ladies, to enter the Austrian ter- 
ritories. 

9. Trial of John Carroll, a Soman 
Catholic priest, for the wilful murder of 
Catherine Linnott, a child three years 
and a half old, at the Wexford Assises, 
in Ireland. After a long trial the pri- 
soner was acquitted on the ground of 
Insanity, the Jury being of opinion that 
this dreadful act was committed under 
the Influence of the most violent religi- 
ous enthusiasm. The prisoner to bo 
shut up for life as a dangerous person. 

10k Official account* received of the 
taking of the Island of Ipsara by the 
Turks. 

13. Lord Gifferd decides in the Court 
of Chancery, that letters, written confi- 
dentially to another, cannot be publish- 
ed by that party to whom they were ad* 
dressed without the consent of tho 
Writer.— (BatfieM «. Childe.) 

16, Tho Vice Chancellor undergoes 
an operation for tho stone. 

— A Board of Admiralty formed in 
France. 

23. His Majesty, in the wish of con* 
ferring-seme mark of honourable dis- 
tinction on Mr. Wyatt, the architect, 
grants him authority to go by tho name 
of WyattrUlew 

(September in our next.) ' 



#P»*t of $t # mt*#$. 

A View IN THBHOR9B BAZAAR; 

In England the persona who parti^ 
culerly interest themselres about hotte* 
consist of three distinct classes, the i*H 
dividual* of each of which have a* 
marked and peculiar an ot> about thcsa, 
for those who are quioksightod in suck 
matters, as if they wore a distinct cos* 
tume. The first of these .classes aos> t 
sists of the young bloods of family, au*L 
fashion, chiefly military, wUft whom a* 
acquaintance with horses is onlj on* 
(thpugh the principal) among their men* 
personal accomplishments,— Tbosecoas\ 
class consists of those of vanious ranks 
in life* from the highest to tho eecoadoryr 
part of the uuddla, whose, »*#su>n for 
horses absorbs and snpevejedes a& 
otlwers.TT-The third class, nan sists el 
those truly knowing hands, who live by 
administering to the Candes . an*) is* 
clinattoo* of the two Connor, 

You'll hud that the company at thm 
Horse Baaaar consists elsseet entires* 
of the above three classes » and when 
you're been half as long " about town'* 
as I have, you'll be able to d**4ianuia* 
an individual of each of .them by hen- 
mere air, as well as if you could look 
into his heart or bis pocket-book. The* 
two last, indeed, have an express 
costnme, that is scarcely at all asnena* 
ble to the decrees of fashion, and bus on-. 
deigone very little change as hang as £ 
can remember— none at all indeed, win* 
a siagle exception apnsjtataiae/totbni 
apparel of the legs^-whiah wo ehahV 
have occasion to notice heresjflar^^Tho> 
first class; however, is much ton fesy- 
ciful to answer the above df rtiptiouw 
It does not keep in tho same mind foe 
more than a season together, even hn 
regard to the class of animal it rasas as 
to pattooJse, or the mode in which it 
should be nssd;^-uow running sift smott 
bony hunters-i-now scorning to he bonsa 
by anything but foil blooctr-and now 
inioitely oontemntuous towards nam 
thing but the managed gracea of an .am* 
bling Arabian or a sTpantah JeuaoU 
These high-bred persons are scarcely 
less nckle, too, in the affeir of hoisnnian 
sh»B^-patronisine; the hnatiag seat, thsr 
military seat, and the knowing or asaum 
soot by tains,— just as the Umdmr mi thu 
season happens to bo affected at tie* 
cosameneement of it. We can ssaseehj 
expect, then, that they shouid, be lean: 
fanciful in regard to tho attire of <" 
own proper persons, 
thatstal 



Look at 
which has just opened to emit 

i?Mrtn that • prig of Bu*afc no* 
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BMlH1»tt«1»Vm*eflihettin«effar* 
t* Mm that ft» be construed coitwttu- 
otisly; for contempt is the last feeting 
fate mere appearance Is ealoulated to 
efcclte ; and it is Mei alone about which 
we are eoneemlmr ourselves. In feet, 
* His port I love— he looks as if 
He'd chide the thunder if at him U 
roar'd." 
Tfco truth is, that our young nobility 
of the present daf are very noble leonine; 
peveous* end that their manner* and 
Mtfte, an weH as tkek efmcataace, 
hsae undergone a striking change tor 
the better* withsn a very few years: 
with the* morals, of eonrse, you and I 
bare nothing to do; those we leave 
totbe* mammas* It we* the fashion, 
a inert time ace, to tax these with effe- 
mrsmey; end & so still moons; a certain 
ctae* of inquirers,-- as if that weIC *°* 
the very test fault that eaa ftirry be latd 
to tawir charge. Why erea yon, Frank, 
will be sssrpneed, and perhaps pleased 
te learn, thai a soft hand is a mere vuh- 
garism now-a-daye, and that the tetd 
thing Is to ride on horseback without 

Bet let as return to our example of 
the first elaos of company who frequent 
the Horse Baaaar. With what an air 
he sUude--4eohJng down npon the man 
he «r addressing-Ktor it is the f**hUm 
to be tin feet high— bis little carisbtp 
of y ■■ „ie nevertheless netwitbstenoV 
. imt V-yet without the slightest ussump- 
tienof superiority; tor whyehouM be 
♦• assume a virtue" which be nossesseef 
'hatf-ei 



And with what an air of h 

hetf-eineere deference the man who It 
Htteninrto his erdera looks np to him I 
1 would bet odds, by «ie sir of each, 
that a bargain has been struck between 
them, and that ieth know that the bnyer 
heebeentakenlfi. Not that the horse is 
s> bad one; for the lord is likely to know 
pretty nearly a* mnch about that matter 
an the jockey. Bat he ben green e, 
•cereorseof pound* more than if be 
bad chosen to wait tor the public sale. 
Bat what matter? He has e/<mcy for 
the horse, and be tcfli have H. Andes 
(by the price, that will only enaMe him, 
if he shouldn't happen to like it, the 
better to oblige h» young friend ffom 
Onford, who wants « exactly such 
a horse!"' Bnt we are digressing. 
Observe his bead— yon shall not see a 
nner in along eummeV* day; and you 
sbalf not see the like of it any where bnt 
in Bnglaed, attd in this class of English 
life. True, there » not* in the face, 
theefevaiion of the poet, Orthetheeght- 
ftfntsf^thetag^ofthcpfertisg Mf* 



eltyof the statesman and philosopher. 
But there are the rudiments of all these ; 
and (what ie worth them all) that fine 
placidity which cannot consist with 
them, and which results from that truly 
philosophic indifferencewhich nobody ha* 
ever found out the secret of so fully as 
our modern English men of pleasure, 
You'H say I'm getting sententious. 
The truth is, I're a real respect for the 
class of persons I am describing, and 
think them as superior to the " men of 
pleasure about town," in the time of 
Charles and Anne, as the entire want 
of pretence and petitmaitreshin is to the 
presence of these. They think that 
they might have been any thing that 
they had pleased : in which they are/ 
pretty right,— for most of them have 
fine natural capacities. And they think 
that they are just what they wish to l>e,' 
because what they think best; and in 
thk they are pretty right too, Why, 
then, should they pretend to bo other 
than they are 1 I mean they are right 
for the present, while their high blood 
is in its full heat and heyday. They 
are destined to become distinguished 
statesmen, hereafter, perhaps; and if 
so, Heaven knows fchey had need enjoy 
therasehres a little while they may. 
But I am sacrificing the costume to the 
character, which is against all rule. 
The dress of the class of persons I am 
now describing was never better adapt- 
ed to its purpose than now; that pur- 
pose being to enable the wearer to look 
entirely different from all other classes 
of people, without any one being able to 
point out from what U is that diffe- 
rence arises. And <Atf jrou are to know 
is the criterion of a well* dressed man. 
He shall have on apparel of exactly 
the same description as* that worn by 
fifty other persons, who shall meet him 
in the course of the morning ; not one 
of which fifty shall doubt that he ia 
the best-dressed man they hare seen ; 
and not one of them shall observe that 
he is, in fact, dressed the same as they 
themselves are. What is there conspi- 
cuous in a perfectly plain blue frock 
coat, buttoned up to the throat, a black 
■ilk handkerchief, with scarcely any of 
the white collar seen abore it, and a 
pair of almost black trowsers, cut off 
straight round the boot, and strapped 
tight under it? This is the costume of 
the person I am describing. And yet 
there is an air distiugui about it, which 
not all the rune, velvet, and poiuU 
devices, of Charles's time couldgive*, 
Vou will tell me, perhaps, that it is the 
wearer makes all the difference. But 
fare /on are ttif taken* I do not mean % 
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to say that if you take at fine a mere 
person as the one before us out of the 
ranks of the Life Guards, and put these 
very clothes upon bin, he will look like 
a man of fashion; anymore than the 
man of fashion would look like a life- 
guardsman in his clothes : for each 
has a knack of putting on and of wearing 
bis things " with a difference.** But I 
must insist that the chief and almost the 
entire merit of the mere appearance of 
the former (leaving his air and mode 
of moving out of the question) depends 
on the artist* he employs. There is 
something about a coat of Stultz, that 
no one else can achieve ; and that no 
one acquainted with such matters can 
mistake, whether he sees it ou the back 
of a boor or a Brummel. It is the same 
with the boots, hat, &c. In short, the 
Only article of dress which depends en- 
tirely on the practical skill of the 
wearer is the neckcloth : for the ready- 
formed French stock — which is proba- 
bly by this time beginning to penetrate 
to those " uttermost parts of the earth** 
which you inhabit — has long since been 
exploded here, and is now the very 
climax of cockney vulgarity. 

Your true London horse-fancier is 
the most exclusive person in the world, 
in all that he thinks, feels, looks, says, 
and does. It is, however, with his 
looks alone that we are to concern our- . 
selves at present. He is almost al- 
ways "alight weight** — consequently 
small, compact, and what is called 
dapper in his figure. His face good- 
humoured, healthy (for a Londoner,) 
and notwithstanding its somewhat va- 
cant look, yet always shrewd, watch- 
ful, and knowing. His present costume 
is a single-breasted bottle green coat,— 
in length, or rather in shortness, ap- 
proaching to a jacket, — with pockets on 
the hips to admit his hands when they 
are not otherwise employed, (which 
they seldom are except when the bridle 
fs in them,) an outside waistcoat of buff 
kersey, with covered buttons, or of buff 
toilinette striped with blue and green, 
and an under- waistcoat, sometimes two, 
of some bright fancy pattern and colour; 
breeches made very loose and short, 
either of white or buff cord, or of a light 
drab kersey slightly tinged with green, 
and covered buttons ; jockey boots 
made very long, so as {o wrinkle down, 
and with a very short top, or in place of 
this latter a modern innovation (not yet 
countenanced by the best specimens of 
this class) consisting -af a short piece of 
right coloured kersey to button on. where 
the boot top -would otherwise be. Add 
to this, long plated spurs, loosely out 



on so as to admit of *h*k iacliaiat; 
downward instead of stieksat bolt out 
like a postilion's; a neckcloth usually 
of some fancy shawl patter*, put aa 
wide, so as to go into folds ; a hat 
raf her lower in the crown than the com- 
mon run, and smaller towards the top ; 
and lastly, an ash stick, quite straight, 
With the exception of an artificial book 
for the hand. 

The last class of persons we shall en- 
counter here in any noticeable nusnmer* 
consists of the knowing haadrto whom 
I pointed your attention as we«e*c i 
tering the place. The costume m 
not to be described, because it varies 
but little, except in want of p ree m i o n, 
from that of the preceding: class ; of 
which in fact they are but a variation 
after all — many of them having formerly 
belonged to that class, and pur ch as ed 
that experience there which enables 
them to retail it back again to the rising 
generation of the said class. The eafy 
striking difference between the mem- 
bers of these two classes is observable 
in their faces— those of the latter 
having usually a something about them 
which cannot be mistaken — a mixture 
of shrewd cunning and seeming care- 
lessness, steeped all over in what, far 
want of a better word,Imust call Waag— 
which cannot be met with anywhere else. 
The air, half-familiar, haif-rapfecwul, 
with which one of these persons comes, 
up to a probable customer,— with bis 
left hand in bis hip pocket, and bis right 
hand swishing, witna bit of ash, the 
inside of his right boot, and bis eyes- 
casting down a sidelong glance at the 
operation,— announces to him that he 
has "just picked up the nicest little 
mare in England, &e." ' I say, the air 
with which he does all this is a unique 
thing, and one which you can bare no 
notion of till you see it. It i* pecu- 
liar to a London horsedealer ; ana the 
coarse, clumsy, clodhopping cunning of 
your York lads (though perhaps quite 
as effective) is vulgar in comparison. 
If one is to be taken in, by all means 
let it be done with an air. 

It only remains, to introduce you to 
Mr. George Young, the ostensible pro- 
jector, proprietor, manager, and mul- 
turn in parvo of this model of home- 
markets. And where- can I do so to 
better advantage than as he occupies 
bis auctioneer's throne, and wields his 
little ivorv sceptre, on his Wednesday 
and his Saturday levee days? Behold 
him, then, standing in bis pulpit, (which, 
by the way, < has the demerit of remind- 
ing one a little too much, of Punch's pe- 
rajnbulating theatre,) at the farther ead 
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of the avenue irhefe the tale take* 
place:— hit person not unlike that of 
4m predecessor in plant— that prince of 
projectors— Napoleon ; with the excep- 
tion, however, of hit face, which it as 
little imperial or imperious as can well 
be, and pleasant in proportion. He is 
about to " offer to your attention lot 
a3," and this is the mode in which he 
does it:-*-" Now, gentlemen, my in- 
structions are to offer you this Bay 
Gelding as six years old, quiet to ride, 
quiet in harness, and warranted sound. 
Go down; "the stableman — ottlert 
we exploded — runs him down the ave- 
nue, and back again; and. juBt as he 
is turning, the whole yard rings with 
the never-failing mar/r/ of the attend- 
aat's whip at the opposite end. " Gent- 
ly with him ! Now, gentlemen, what 
pries will you name for the bay ?— Is 
fc worth sixtry ?— Sixty guineas for the 
In* 1— -Fifty-fire ?— Fifty ?— No one say 
jtfty t Young— quiet to ride — iu harness 
.—sound. Forty-fire? Go down a- 
Min."— " Fi*« * nd thirty's bid— six— 
Lreu—eigbt— forty— go down at forty 
.—{Acre's action and courage, gentle- 
men— forty-one— good colour, good con. 
diUon— forty-two— three— four— forty- 
four guineas — that horse ought to carry 
a light weight to hounds— forty- four— 
tre— forty-fire— he's a well-bred 'ua 
too— forty-fire— no one say more than 
forty-fire ?— The hammer's up at forty- 
ire Forty-six— run him down once 
more at forty-six— the hammer's up at 
forty-six— for you, sir, at forty six.' 

This extensire establishment is un- 
der the immediate management of a 
multiplicity of " managers," who are 
themselves under the immediate man- 
agement of the above named supreme 
manager; who, if report speaks truth, 
it himself under the immediate man- 
agement of another manager still more 
supreme, who stands behind the throne, 
but, being rather tall, is not quite con- 
cealed by it, and who need not wish to 
be concealed while he himself consents 
to be managed by the Magna Charta 
which he has so wisely, not to say con- 
cisely, laid down, in the form of fourteen 
closely printed quarto pages; and who, 
moreorer, may henceforth, for more rea- 
sons than one, and in particular for the 
extensire influence he contrives to ex- 
ercise orer his various subjects, with- 
out being erer seen by them, take up- 
on himself the arms, style, and title of 
Kikg " Mab." *— New Monthly Mag. 



THOUGHTS ON SLEEP. 
"Blessings," exclaimed 8ancho, 
"on him that first invented sleep! It 
wrapt a man all round like a cloak." It 
is a delicious moment certainly, that of 
being well nestled in bed, ana feeling 
that you shall drop gently to sleep. The 
good is to ceme, not past; the limbs 
have been just tired enough to render 
the remaining in one posture delightful ; 
the labor of the day is done. A gentle 
failure of the perceptions comes creep- 
ing over one ; the spirit of consciousness 
disengages itself more and more with 
slow and hushing degrees, like amot her 
detaching her hand from that of her 
sleeping child ; the mind seems to have 
a balmy lid-cloning over it like the eye; 
'tis closing — 'tis more closing — 'tit 
closed. The mysterious spirit hat gone 
to take its airy rounds. 

One of the mdst favorite passages on 
sleep is the following address from Beau* 
moot and Fletcher's tragedies of Valen- 
tiniafiy the hero of which is a sufferer 
under bodily torment. He is in a chair, 
slumbering, and these most exquisite 
lines are gently sung with music: 

Care-charming Sleep, thou eater of all 

woes, 
Brother to Death, sweetly thyself dis- 
pose 
On this afflicted prince. Fall like a 

cloud 
In gentle showers: give nothing that it 

loud 
Or painful to his slumbers: easy, light, 
And as a purling stream, thou ton Of 

Night, 
Pass by his troubled senses ; sing nit 

pain 
Like hollow murmuring wind or silver 

rain. 
Into this prince gently, oh ! gently slide, 
And kiss him into slumbers like a bride! 

How earnest and prayer-like are these 
pauses ! How lightly sprinkled, and yet 
how deeply settling, like rain, the fancy I 
How quiet, affectionate, and perfect the 
conclusion ! 

Sleep is most graceful iu an infant ; 
soundest in one who has been tired in 
the open air; completest to a seaman 
after a hard voyage ; most welcome to 
the mind haunted with one idea ; most 
interesting to behold in the parent that 
has wept ; lightest in the playful child t 
prtudest in the bride adored. 

A.I. 



• Hr. Mtberly, the supposed proprietor. 
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BRITISH MUSEUM. 

Sir Richard Colt Hoare, Bart, ha* re- 
cently given to the British Museum his 
Splendid collection of Books, relating to 
the History and Topography of Italy, 
collected between the years 1785 and 
1791, during two success!* e excursions 
into that country. 

Sneh has Ween the effect of the un- 
exampled liberality of his Majesty King 
George the Fourth. No fewer than 
three donations, of the highest import- 
ance, hare been since bestowed on the 
British Museum : a collection of pic- 
tures, of extraordinary value, from Sir 
George Beaumont; a collection of 
coins, medals, bronzes, gems, and draw* 
ings, worth more than fifty thousand 
pounds from Mr. R. P. Knight ; and a 
library of Italian History, from Sir B. 
Hoare. 

BATH LITERARY"lNSTITUTION. 

' A Literary Institution, of consider* 
able importance, has been formed at 
Bath ; and, on the 21st ult., it was pub- 
licly opened, with a meeting and enter- 
tainment, at which the Bishop of the 
diocese, Lord Lansdowne, and the 
poets, Bowles, Crabbe, and Moore, 
were present. Sir George Gibbes, M.D. 
delirered the inaugural discourse ; and 
all the distinguished persons we have 
mentioned spoke on the occasion. 

SURREY LITERARY INSTITU- 
TION. 

An Institution, with the above de- 
signation, has been opened under the 
most favourable auspices, at the Man- 
sion House, Camberwell. 



BRANDY PROM POTATOES. 

Thb introduction of this process, 
which has been adopted in many parts 
of Germany and in the North of Europe, 
has been recommended by the Swedish 

foVernment by M. Berzelius, and to the 
Danish government by Professor Oer- 
sted. From the trials made at Copen- 
hagen, it would appear that one-third 
Atore brandy is produced than by the 
usual processes. In Professor Oer- 
sted's report, we find the following ac- 
count of the process :— The potatoes are 
put into a close wooden vessel, and ex- 
posed to the action of steam, which 
heats them more than boiling water. 
The potatoes can thus be reduced to the 
•tats of the finest paste with the great- 



est facility, ft being necessary oafr to 
stir them with an iron instrument fur- 
nished with cross pieces. Boiling water 
is then added to the paste, ana after- 
wards a little potash, rendered cauetie 
by quicklime. This dissolves the vege- 
table albumen which opposes the eoas- 
plete conversion of the potato* starch 
into a fluid. Professor Oersted frees 
the potatoe brandy from its peculiar 
flavour by means of the chlorate of net- 
ash, which ii said to make it equal te 
the best brandy from wine*"-^-GUTs 
Tech. Repos. No. 29, p, 823, 

AN ACROSTIC. 

M ay the God, on whose favor ourftr- 

tune depends, 
I nstruct you in wisdom, Invest you with 

friends ; 
C onduct you in peace thro* the paths 

that you tread, 
H ave the care of your heart, and the 

charge of your head j » 
A larm you, when vice spreads her 

charms to ensnare, 
Engage your attention with objects 

most fair, 
L eaving coxcombs and flsoia to their 

bubbles of air :— 
B ring the beauties of science stffl nearer 

to view, 
I nspire you with asdor, her steps te 

pursue; 
G ire you knowledge enough your own 

foibles to know ; 
G ive our friendship more s tr ongl y and 

firmly to grow, 
S hedding ardors df love on life's road 

as we go. 

~~ EPIGRAMS. 

Here Gripus lies, for such his fate is. 
Who nought e'er gave; when tiviafc 

gratis ; 
And grieves tho' in his grave, that yam 
Should read all this— and gratis too, 



Again my gun I've brought to you, 
Once more the centre bit run through.— 
Cried Nock, I'll touch the gun no more. 
And pray for why. — "Us such a bore. 



I cannot bear to see thoee tights, said 

Ned, 
As o'er the stile a blushing girl was led 
How now, cried Dick, what is it thus 

you mean, 
You must allow ft is a itylhk scene. 

•J. Is. 
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* Let wise Ry* dessert 
"fetrMwtiafattssfetadsstry testate 
.«' Of Jacome sad fisseete."— Sbsnsuwe.. 

(ConlimHdfrtmpMgtm.) 

" Remembcr,that life that setts on Cre- 
dit asks a price for what he sells, at 
'least equivalent t6 the principal and in- 
. terest of the Money for the time he is to 
*be kept ont of it ; therefore he that 
Tiuys on Credit pays interest for what 
he buys. 

- "4*ethat pays Ready Honey, might 
let that- Money out to use: so, he that 
n os so ss es any thing he has bought, pays 
interest for the use of it. Yet, in buy- 
Ing goods, it is best to pay Ready 
ltfoney, because, he that sells upon Cre- 
dit, expects to lose five per Cent, by 
bad debts : therefore he charges on all 
lie sells on credit- an advance that shall 
make up that deficiency. Those who 
pay for what they buy upon credit, pay 
. their share of this advance. He that 
pays Ready Money escapes, or may es- 
cape, that charge. 

"Good-natured creditors (and such 
one would always choose to deal with, 
if one could) feel pain when they are 
obliged to ask for money ; spare them 
that pain, and they will love you. When 
you receive a sum of money, divide it 
among them in proportion to your debts. 
, Do not be ashamed to pay a small sum 
.because you owe a greater. Money, 
more or less, is always welcome, and 
your creditor would rather be at the 
.'trouble of receiving ten pounds volun- 
' tarily brought to him, though at ten dif- 
ferent times, or payments, than to be 
\ obliged to go ten different times to de- 
mand it before he can receive it in a 
lump. It shews, besides, that you are 
mindful of what you owe; it makes you 
appear a careful as well as an honest 
, man, and that still increases your credit. 
. " Beware of thinking all your own 
. that you possess, and of living accord- 
ingly. It is a mistake that many people 
. who have credit fall into. To prevent 
this, keep an exact Account, for some 
time, both of your expences and your 
income. If you take the pains at first 
to mention particulars, it will have this 
good effect, you will discover how won- 
derfully small trifling expences amount 
to large sums, and will discern what 
might have been, and may for the fu- 
ture be, saved without occasioning any 
treat inconvenience. 

" In short, the Way to Wealth, if yon 



desirfe H» in plain aa the way- to. market. 
It depends chiefly on two words, indus- 
try and frugality; that is, waste nei- 
ther Time nor Money, bnf make' the 
best use of both. Without industry and 
frugality nothing will do, and with 
them every thing, tie tbat gets all he 
can honestly, and saves all he gets (ne- 
cessary expences excepted) witt cer- 
tainly become rich, if that Being who 
governs the world, to whom all should 
look for a blessing on their honest en- 
deavours, doth not, in his wise provi- 
dence, otherwise determine." — Dr. 
Franklin on the Advantage of Paying 
Ready Money* 

However, those desperate Econo- 
mists, Messrs. Pennywise— JusUnough 
— Makeitdo— 8peresalt— Skinflint, and 
Saveall, may thank us for the following 
extract. 

"Early in the morning is the best 
time to have a choice of meat at mar- 
ket; but under certain circumstances 
the Economist will prefer the evening; 
wholesale and large butchers having a 
large stock of veal or lamb on their 
hands on a Saturday night in summer, 
will sell upon almost any terms; as the 
meat, although then perfectly rood and 
fit for eating on Sunday, would not re- 
sist the assaults of Captain Green until 
Monday; upon these occasions, a fine 
joint of veal or lamb may be often par- 
chased for threepence or fourperice the 
.pound, which would in the morning 
nave fetched seven-pence or eight* 
pence. 

** Some adventurers endeavour to 
draw customers to their shop, by daz- 
zling them by offering for sale some par- 
ticular article at a losing price as a lure 
to the unwary, while they more than re- 
pay themselves by unsuspected and ex- 
orbitant profits on others. 

" Sugar is sometimes solfl at an 
under rate, merely to gain custom for 
Tea, which is sold far more than pro-, 
portionally too dear ; or great bargains 
are allowed in ribands and gauges, with 
a view to allure purchasers for silks and 
laces at an exorbitant price. In suck 
cases it is often contrived that the cheap 
article shall be one of trifling worth, and 
one the value of which- is well known } 
while the dear article -Is of an opposite 
description. When the bait has taken, 
the price of the cheaper commodity is 
commonly raised, or one of inferior 
worth is substituted in its place. Shops 
of this sort are commonly called, Cheap 
Shops."— Oisborne's Enquiry, Ac. 8vo. 
1706^ vol. If. p. 190. 
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" AffMMtt for a weak, L&agbter for * 
mottta t sad stood Jest for ever."— 6hak»petre. 

ANECDOTE OP GEO. STfiEVENS. 

0BLKCTBO BY BOADBM. 

* < "vHkeTeI, , said he, a young' man, I 
Would begin the study of English yersi- 
fication in the rhymed plays of Dry den.* 
As I suppose I expressed soine" surprise 
at this singular declaration, he asked, 

• Wherein the whole compass of our lite- 
rature* coti 13 1 find any thing- superior to 
the following passage in the second part 
of the Conquest of Grenada 1 He then, 
from memory, recited in Bis silver voice, 
(be satirical explanation of Lyndaraxa* 
in the second scene of the third act. 



MISTAKEN PARSIftfONY. 

, At the usual time of leaving off par- 
lour and drawing-room fires, a stationer 
in the vicinity of London placed a bit). 
in lus shop window, announcing-—/' pa- 
jier shavings for grates." The bill 
caught the eye of a lady from the conti- 
nent, who desired to have some of the 
shavings; tfcey were brought— she 
wished to have a considerable quantity, 
aa they were very fine. On putting 
Jham into the balance she exclaimed, 
."What you weigh thein for V " We 
«ell them by weight — sixpence a pound." 
** You sell them V 9 cried the astonished 
foreigner. *' After writing up fdr Gra- 
zes, that is for nothing, you want' to, ex- 
itort sixpence a pound ! it is a shame- 
ful imposition.** And she left the shop 
vrith the utmost indignation. 



ILLUSTRIOUS PRINCE. 

Ill the sportive days of an illustrious 
Pria «** wfroae brilliant wit and fascina- 
ting a vuMef s excited the admiration of 
every o *e» ** felt 8tr< >Agly inclined to 
attend a masquerade, but being serious., 
ly indispos'fd "* consulted bis physician 
an the sub i"*« Wfi0 informed him it 
would be big *•** dangerous. The Prince, 
still anxious, •*** * e only intended to 
go in a Domi.'*°» The physician still 
persisted in his objection, which he en- 
forced by adding, ** will probably be 
your death. The \ Vince replied " Beati 
sunt illi qui moriu *tu* in Domino ;»• 
and followed his inclination, happily 
without any ill effect. 



A J&RB OTftOKE. 
The late Dr. Busby, whoa chaaiaisi 
to the forces quartered at Dover, waa 
one afternoon delivering a 
from the Eighth GosstnaiMbssa^ini 



he animadverted on the sad coaeequen- 
ces of stealing.—" It it," said he, 
u such an on gentlemanly, beggarly 
.thing for a AoJ 'dier to steal,— Not, My 
beloved brethren, I Ha I I would lax any 
pf you. with the enmmision of so font a 
Sin.— No, God fur'bid:— Ihwfh I havr 
lost a pair of bootn, and set era! othar 
things since this regimei?! was station- 
ed on the Heights I" 



CORRESPONDENTS. 



* In answer to numerous enquiries re- 
lative to Luther's JlTiig, We beg to etear 
ourse \ i?h from any intentional tteglei f, 
,by savitig, thnt the talc, a* our readers 
know, wns lakrn from the EnropeA* 
Maga i.li of December, and kk to 
have Lien continued; hut as it has been 
never concluded in that journal. We ar* 
not .allowed to go on, but we hare the 
'assurance that it will be continued in 
the forthcoming Number, 

If the author of ** Long Yams*' will 
be more choice in his language, we shall 
be. happy to bear from liini; his fcrst 
Essay is therefore rejected. 

J off phut'' drawing Will be accent- 
' able. 

* J. C, is rejected ; we are surprised 
that, baring written bo much poetrj lib* 

'prose, lie will never at I erupt pros' c like 
poetry. 

Fkle % Arthur Arguitite, Dom* Am- 
tiq. y aod T. P., are received, and will 

* appear. 

X. Y. Z., F. C. JVL, Amicw* BanU 
\ TWg'ero, and a number of constant 
readers and subscribers are respectfully 
informed that their valuable time and 
correspondence are wasted; they can* 
not be inserted. 

We have to apologize for a se rious 
error which has taken place in two lat- 
ter Numbers, viz. the insertion of the 
same article twice ; it was entirely a 
mistake of the printer and shall never 
take place again. — Ed. 

With No. 29 of this series, or IIS of 
the old, will be published a Supplement, 
containing an Index, Title, &c. which 
will conclude the 4th Volume. 
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HARLECH CASTLE, 

HBRIONETHHHIRE. 

'Hablbch is a small town situated on 
the north-west extremity of Merioneth- 
shire, ten »Hes from Barmouth, and six 
from Maenturog. The Castle is seated 
upon a lofty rock, facing that part of 
Caernarfonshire called Eifionydd, on 
the left in Cardigan Bay, and immedi- 
ately below a sandy marsh, extending 

VOL. IV, 



several miles, formerly occupied by the 
sea; from this marsh the view was ta- 
ken. This Fortress was built by Ed- 
ward I. about the year 1980; it is a no- 
ble square building, with a round tow- 
er at each corner, ami one on each side 
of the entrance, (see the Engraving), 
with elegant turrets issuing out of some, 
of the great rounders, similar to those 
at Conway and Caernarvon. It was im- 
pregnable on the side next to the sea 
« C 
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on the other, it was protected by a pro- 
digious fosse, cut with vast expence and 
trouble tn the solid rock. This plaee 
was possessed, in 1408, by Dafydd ap 
Jefaa ap Einion, a strong friend of the 
home of Lancatter, and distinguished 
as much by his valour as his goodly per- 
sonage and great stature. He was be- 
sieged here by William Herbert, Earl 
of Pembroke, after a march through 
the heart of our Alps, attended with in- 
credible difficulties, for in lome parts 
the soldiers were obliged to climb, in 
others to precipitate themselves down, 
the. rocks, and at length invested a 
place till that time deemed impregnable. 
Pembroke committed the care of the 
siege to his brother, Sir Richard, a hero 
equal in sise and prowess to the Bri- 
tish commandant. Sir Richard sent a 
summon* of surrender, but Dafydd 
stoutly answered that he had kept a 
castle in Prance so long, that he made 
all the old women in Wales talk of him, 
and that he would keep this so long that 
all (he old women in France should talk 
of him. Famine probably subduing 
him, he yielded on honourable terms, 
and Richard engaged to save his life 
bj interceding with his eruel master. 
Edward IV, The King at first refused 
his request, when Iierbort told him 
plainly that be might take his life instead 
of that of the Welch Captain, or that he 
would assuredly replace Dafydd in the 
Castle. This prevailed, but Sir Rich* 
ard received no other reward, 
iftfsaioa, 

Margaret of Anjou, the faithful and 
spirited Queen of Henry VI. found 
in the castle, In 1460, an asylum after 
the unfortunate battle of Northampton. 
She first fled to Coventry, and thence 
retired to this fortress: — after a short 
stat here she went to Scotland, and, 
collecting her friends In the north of 
England, poured alt her vengeance on 
her great enemy the Duke of York, Jit 
the battle of Wakefield, 

The place more than oace changed 
masters during the last civil wars. It 
was well defcnded.by Major Hu^h Pen- 
nant, till he was deserted by bis men. 
It was finally taken in March, 1647, by 
General Myttttn, when Mr. William 
Owen was governor.; aud the whole 
garrison consisted of but twenty-eight 
men. It bad the honor of surrendering 
on articles, and of being the last fortress 
in North Wales which held out for the 
king. It Is also said to be the last in 
England which held out for the House 
of Lancaster. The ancient fortress 
which stood here, and the remains of 
which are still visible, was first called 
Tur Broawen, from Broowen, sister to 



Bran aft Ltyr, King of Britain, ft after- 
wards got the name of Caer Collwya, 
ap Tango, one of the fifteen tribes «f 
North Wales, and Lord of Eifionydd 
Ardudwy, and part of Lleyn. 

Edward I. formed the town into m 
borough, and conferred on it grants of 
lands and other emoluaaents. 

Prom Harlech the prospect on on* 
side is very comprehensive and diversi- 
fied. The whole extent of Lleyn and 
Eifionydd appears with the beautiful 
chain of hills, gradually rising from 
Bardseye to the stupendous Wyddfa. 
The Bay and islands of St. FudwaU, 
the town of Pwllhel'i, and Crieeeth 
Castle, on the- opposite coast, also adorn 
the same. On the right is Penmorfe, 
and the new town of Tre Maddock ; 
near which is the embankment, made at 
an immense expense, with a view to 
deprive the sea of Its possession of 
Traeth Mawr. 
— . ^ 

«Jn jf lotto* if Iftratutt. 



JOINT-STOCK COMPANY. 
Maw PBAfvas. 
Tq the Editor. 

Sir — Taking it for granted that you 
must now see clearly that the world was 
right in the beginning, and that every 
man ought to follow, not one trade or 
business, but fire-and-twenty. I tale 
the liberty, in furtherance of that prin- 
ciple, to trespass for one moment upon 
your attention* 

I think it must be, by this time, quite 
obvious that it was all moonshine, that 
" division of labor," which twaddles*, 
for these three centuries past, have been 
palming upon us as a great discovers;. 
Is it not proved — proved practically-*— 
that <t man, now-a-days, may be his own 
butcher, baker, brewer ; aud even what 
was always accounted still more dlaj- 
eult— that he may be " his own washer- 
woman V' 

Now, sir, how can time, I ask, or ta- . 
lent, be more usefully employed than in 
carrying this new but admirable theory 
a step farther; and having already 
made *• everj man bis own washer- wo- 
man," to realise another project, by 
making him ** his own physkiaa 1" 

The fact is, every body knows the 
enormous profits which have long been 
made by the sale of quack medicines !— 
profits which it is quite impossible to 
think of letting any longer remain in 
the pockets of those who possess them. 
And the effect is, sir, that a General 
Quack Medicine Company is now about 
to start, under very particularly remark- 
ably favourable auspices. 
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0*u» view, at present, Js to raise * 
capital (small but sufficient) of 960,0001. 
by creating 5000 " Joint-Stock Qaaek 
Medicine Shares," at 601. a share ; and 
the pro? isioHal Direction is already ki 
possession of four highly productive spe* 
elfies — ♦♦ Solomon's Drops," M The 
Edinburgh Ointment," " Daffy's Elix- 
ir," and " The Milk of Elephants, " for 
tbe property in which only 160,0001. is 
to be taken from the Company at large. 

Now, sir, to these nostrums, which 
are already in high request, the bye laws 
of tbe Company will at onee impart a 
great additional sale. Beoause, as it il 
taken for granted that some one or other 
of them— or, to say the least, the whole 
four taken together — must form a euro 
for any ailment that human nature can 
be affected with, therefore it is made a 
condition, that every proprietor of 
Quack Medicine Stock shall, either by 
himself or by proxy, be bound to take 
physic, in the course of the year, or rub 
himself with ointment, to one-half the 
amount of his dividend. 

The immediate general advantage 
lowing from this arrangement will be 
of a nature really quite miraculous : for, 
at one stroke, it gives every man an in- 
terest both in being sick and making 
other people so. To prevent abuse, no 
person carrying on trade as a sausage* 
maker, wine-merchant, pastry-cook, 
table beer-brewer, or otherwise, hold- 
ing the lives of the community in his 
gift, can be permitted to be a share- 
bolder; but, as to ordinary interests, 
tbe tables will be most completely turn- 
ed upon, illness ; because, the more 
physic or salve that a man can use, or 
persuade bis family or his friends to take, 
the greater his profit, by dividend, at 
Quarter-day. 

Proprietors of Life Insurance Com- 
panies will find great benefit from tak- 
ing shares in this Institution, as the an- 
nual loss upon annuitants whose lives 
are unreasonably prolonged, will be 
compensated, in a great measure, by an 
annual profit on the "Solomon's Drops,*' 
Ac. that those old persons swallow. 

Nurses are inadmissible as proprie- 
tresses of this Company, to prevent any 
possible suspicion as to misuse of the 
" Daffy's Elixir." For tbe fame rea- 
son, upon the grounds before stated, 
shareholders in any of the new Milk 
Companies about town cannot be treated 
with. From the regular apothecaries, 
physicians, and surgeons, the Company 
bopes to meet with every encourage* 
Stent, as its formation will certainly 
remove one old stigma upon the medical 
profession — to wit, that the dealers iu 



physic always refuse to drink it them-, 
selves. 

Sir, it must be unnecessary, I think, 
for me to press on you particularly the 
adviseableness of an e«rl$ application 
for shares in this desirable speculation f 
since the surplus capital of the country, 
which It was erroneously imagined the 
Joint-Stock Companies would consume, 
is daily renewing itself, and must go on 
to do so, owing to the private tradesmen 
which these Companies drive out of bu- 
siness ; only, knowing your circulation 
among monied people, and your general 
anxiety for the public welfare, U the 
cause of yonr receiving this trouble 
from, sir, your very obedient servant, • 

( ) Provisional Secretary 

to tbe Undertaking. 

P.S. No connection at all with the 
" General Journal Company," which 
has (something unhandsomely,) copied 
our plan ; but it is in contemplation to 
append a General Burying Company (if 
an Act of Parliament can be obtained) 
to our Establishment, in order to render 
it complete. We mean to cast no re- 
flection by this upon Mr. Chandler, or 
any other undertaker of Fleet-market'; 
but public patronage and the church- 
yard are open to us all. 

ANTIQUITIES OF LONDON. 

NO. I.-— LONDON STONB. 

It has been well observed In one of 
our most popular magazines that one of 
the most interesting sights in London 
is that stone which has remained there 
from time immemorial, and which from 
long standing has acquired the metro- 
politan title. The admiration with 
which we regard the most noble piece 
of architecture in our widely extending 
city, however great and however plea- 
sing it may be, can have no comparison 
with the feelings which agitate us when 
we cast our eyes on London Stone. 

There are some buildings which, from 
their antiquity, excite our wonder and 
our pleasure. While viewing the Tow- 
er, we reflect that William the Conquer- 
or himself may have cast his eyes on the 
stones which we then behold. While 
visiting the gloomy dungeons in which 
the traitors were confined, we say to 
ourselves, " Here perhaps the noble 
Stafford stood and looked abroad on 
the Thames on the evening previous to 
his execution," and at the thought the 
blood runs through our veins more quick- 
ly ; and we wish with eagerness it haft 
been our lot to stand among the crowd 
which welcomed the Norman conqueror 
to the fortress, or accompanied the un- 
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fortunate statesman in his unmerited 
sorrows. - But, when looking on London 
Stone, our imagination is carried much 
farther back. " This," say we, " has 
perhaps witnessed the horrible rites of 
the ancient Britons, when the Druids 
immolated theirshrieking victims to their 
sanguinary gods; or, at all events, the 
stately march of the Roman legions 
when they went to oppose Boadicea, the 
patriotic queen. Those chivalrous 
knights, who spent their lives and their 
fortunes in unavailing attempts to re- 
cover the holy sepulchre, have, no doubt, 
eyed with awe and reverence this an- 
cient stone. It was on this that Jack 
Cade struck his staff, whilst, with joy 
and exultation depicted in his counte- 
nance, be ottered those famous words 
which are recorded by HolUngshed, 
•*Nowis Mortimer Lord of this citie." 
Around it stood his infatuated follow- 
ers in the dress of the rude artizans and 
mechanics of the period, waving their 
leathern caps in the air and shouting in 
triumph the exclamation of their leader. 
The affrighted citizens viewed the rab- 
ble with horror und dismay, and hur- 
ried to seize their arms, and repulse the 
daring invaders of London. Now, how 
altered is the scene ! all around betoken 
peace and plenty ; near it stands the 
mansion of the chief magistrate, a proof 
(if any were wanting) of the wealth and 
prosperity of London, which can erect 
such beautiful and expensive structures 
for their public men. But a still strong- 
er proof of the importance of the city 
is derived from viewing the houses in 
an adjoining street*, where gold glit- 
ters in plentiful profusion, and where 
reside those men whose immense stock 
of money enabled, and will enable us 
to uphold the rights and liberties of 
Albion, our dear, and, in ouc word, our 
native land. Then let us bless the 
names of those men, by whose patriotic 
exertions we have overcome our numer- 
ous enemies, and have rendered it im- 
possible that such a man as Jack Cade 
should again scatter terror and dismay 
through this extensive town. The re- 
collection that this rebellion was sup- 
ported principally by ignorant mechan- 
ics, a class now extinct, recals to our 
mind the many and successful efforts 
lately made, and now making, to in- 
struct every artizan, however poor, in 
the mysteries of art and science. Since 
Jack Cade's time this order of persons 
is totally changed; then they were un- 
informed and brutally stupid, now they 



• Lombard-street, so called from Its origin- 
at Insabitanu, the Lombards of Italy. 



are extremely well-informed, and, in 
consequence, generous and humane; 
then they were considered no better 
than beasts of burden ; now what a coo* 
trast ! they have knowledge, knowledge 
is power, and no man has a right to use 
them as he would his horse; for their 
condition was very little better at the 
period of which we speak; no wonder 
then, that, when the iron hand of des- 
potism was pressed too hard on them, 
they rose en matte to demand their just 
rights ; but this, though it might be & 
consideration with most of the malcon- 
tents, was not that of their leader, who 
was either the agent of a powerful tac- 
tion, or the ambitious would-be sove- 
reign. 

In the first volume of the Portfolio 
will be found an interesting account of 
this ancient relic ; and the curious read- 
er may, by taking a walk to Cannon- 
street, view himself this famous and 
well-known antiquity. A. A. 

N. B. My next will consist of re- 
marks, &c. on the Tower, and the va- 
rious historical events connected with 
that venerable structure. 

MODERN ANTIQUES. 

Bellows. — The first idea was a 
mere hollow reed. Beckman, in his 
History of Inventions, allows that our 
common bellows was known to the 
Greeks, and a fac simile of the modern 
bellows appears on a Roman lamp ; bat 
he is not authorized in affirming that 
they were first invented by the Germans 
in the seventeenth century. Dr. Clarke 
derives the origin from the Wallaehiaa 
bellows. They are made by fixing a 
round air* pipe to the skin of the neck of 
an animal, and fastening two wooden 
handles to the part which covered the 
feet. Some of a very singular form ac- 
company figures of Vulcan on ancient 
vases. In the thirteenth century the 
bellows blowers were officers in royal 
kitchens, whose duty it was to see that 
soup, when on the fire, was neither 
burnt nor smoked. 

DutchOvbn. — Of classical antiquity. 
•—In the thirteenth century it was made 
of iron, or pottery. Dr. Pegge, the an- 
tiquary, conceives that the curfew was 
a contrivance under which bread, or 
other things, might be baked. 

Milk Pail. — Among the Romans it 
was in form like a barber's shaving pot, 
of copper, but much flatter and broad- 
er. With us it was a pail, the Anglo- 
Saxon <rsten and milc-fitt, and it was 
furnished with handles, so as to be ca- 
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pable of carriage between two men, by 
a pole thrust through. 

Sack — The antiquity of this is well 
known, being mentioned in holy writ 
Tery early. The Anglo-Saxons had 
some which contained a quarter, or 
eight bushels, and were called Stam- 
byrdens. 

Snuffers. — Of Roman invention. 
Montfancon has engraved a print of 
lamp tweezers resembling a tuning 
fork with a long ornamented handle, 
and this idea answers to the Angio-Sax- 
on candel-twist. In the venerable John 
Nichols's Progresses of Queen Eliza- 
beth, I find '* two pair of small snuffers, 
silver gilt." 

Trivet is mentioned in the twelfth 
century, though the shape is not known. 

ANECDOTES OP TWO SAILOR- 
MONKEYS. 

Thb first of these sailed on board a 
frigate, and, though always in scrapes, 
was the favorite both of cabin and ward- 
room, and indeed of every mess except 
the midshipmen's, being perhaps dis- 
liked by these joung gentlemen for the 
same reasons that poor cousins (as a 
French author observes) are ill seen by 
us, to wit, for approaching them too 
nearly in nature. 

This animal was distinguished, like 
thfe rest of his tribe, by a propensity to 
gratuitous mischief, ana one of his 
principal amusements in fine weather 
was to possess himself of a plate, cup, 
or saucer, which he would break to pie- 
ces in the chains, and throw overboard, 
watching the fragments descending 
through the water with infinite gratifi- 
cation. * This,* the reader will per- 
haps say, * any monkey might do; 1 but 
another of his exploit* can hardly, I 
think, be paralleled by any fact in monk- 
ish history. 

This monkey was well aware of there 
being a large store of apples in a lock- 
er in the ward-room; but his thiev- 
ish tricks were so well known, that he 
was excluded from all legitimate access 
to it. Under these circumstances, he 
provided himself with a piece of wad- 
ding, and with this implement in one 
hand, and swinging himself from the 
stern gallery with the other, he broke 
a paue iu the ward-room window with 
his wadding, and, having carefully 
picked out the broken glass, introduced 
himself into the forbidden territory. 
Here r like the animal in the fable, he 
gorged himself so fully that he was un- 
able to retreat. Being taken in the 
fact, he received the discipline of the 



rope's end, but derived little benefit 
from his chastisement. 

The captain, who had also suffered 
from his depredations, conceived the 
idea of a more effectual punishment ; 
but this not only led to no reform, but 
was the cause of a new and most ludi- 
crous offence. 

He was in the habit, it seems, of 
stealing preserved apricots ; into which 
a quantity of manna was infused by the 
captain's order. The beast, who (as 
was expected) swallowed the bait, was 
considerably inconvenienced by the ef- 
fects of his medicine, but found out a 
mode of remedy and revenge. He took 
possession of one of the quarter-galler- 
ies, haviug observed to what purposes 
they were appropriated, kept his seat 
within for some hours, and was only 
dislodged by breaking down the bulk- 
head. 

All these pranks, however provoking 
at the moment, seemed only to make 
him a greater favorite with the crew. 
The captain himself, who studied pug's 
happiness as much as the others, and 
who-perhaps thought he might be some* 
what steadied by matrimony, was 
anxious to provide him with a wife. 

It was at this period that a trifling 
mistake in wording an order inundated 

all England with monkeys. El 

W , distinguished by his passion 

for a conservatory, meant to write to 
his correspondent in the Brazils, to col- 
lect and send him the two hundred va- 
rieties of the moukey plant : but unfor- 
tunately omitted the word plant. In 
consequence of this order arrived a 
letter from his correspondent, informing 
him that ho had sent him one hundred 
and seventy-three varieties of the mon- 
key, which were all that were known in 
Rio de Janeiro and its neighbourhood ; 
but he had no doubt that the order could 
be completed by his agents in the in- 
terior. 

Before the unhappy botanist could 
provide for the disposal of this wilder- 
ness of monkeys, came another letter, 
out of which dropped an ominous paper, 
'half printed and half written,' which 
was a bill of lading in tfie usual fornix 
*Shipt by the grace of God, sound and 
in good condition, on board the good 
ship Friendly Endeavour, 173 monkeys, 
fyc. <$•<•. <f*c. and so God send the good 
ship Friendly Endeavour, with hercargo, 

to a safe port.' E W , having 

a little recovered from his consternation, 
proceeded to read the letter from which 
this fearful annunciation had dropt. This 
was from the captain of the good ship 
Friendly Endeavour, informing bun 'that 
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lie was arrived io tbomer with 160 out 
of 173 monkeys consigned to him, four 
having died upon the passage ; and beg- 
ging him to hare them lauded as soon as 
possible, for thejr began to be t erjr mis- 
ebcrvous.' 

. They were landed as soon as possible, 
were disposed of with equal speed, and* 
so consequence, an unprecedented fall 
took place in the monkey market. Ex- 
ports were now made to the remotest 
parts of England, and, among these, 
was a female, dispatched to Portsmouth, 
who was bought a bargain by the pos- 
sessor of the maritime monkey, and 
given by him in marriage to his favourite. 

For some time the happiness of the 
wedded pair appeared to be complete ; 
and the frigate sailed upon a summer 
cruise during their honey-moon. The 
husband, however, soon grew indiffe- 
rent ; and indifference was soon suc- 
ceeded by disgust. This was manifest- 
ed by angry looks, chatter, and even 
blows, upon the female persevering in 
her attentions. 

All were much disappointed and 
scandalized at the evil success of so 
promising a union. 

At length, however, an apparent 
change took place in the husband's con- 
duct, and was hailed with correspond- 
ent joy by the ship's company. Their 
pleasure was, however, of short dura- 
tion, for the traitor, having one fine day 
decoyed his wife out to the end of the 
fore-top-gallant yard, as if to show her 
something at sea, and sat down with 
her on the spar, slipt Ms paw under her 
sitting part, and tumbled her overboard. 

I never shall forget the momentary 
horror with which this was witnessed by 
all, with the exception of a French cap* 
tain then a prisouer on board, who, 
turning to the second lieutenant, ex- 
claimed, ' Parbleu, Monsieur, ce drole la 
a beaucoup de caractere.' 

The second monkey extracted much 
fun from a bear. This beast, who was 
of a saturnine complexion, indulged him- 
self much in sleeping on the sunny side 
pf the deck. On these occasions the 
monkey would overhaul his paws, and 
twitch out any hair which might be found 
matted by tar or pitch, the suffering 
which to remain seemed to be a great 
scandal in his opinion. 

At other times he would open Bruin's 
eyelids and peep into bis eyes, as if to 
ascertain what he was dreaming about. 
The bear, irritated at such liberties be- 
ing taken with his person* used to make 
clumsy attempts to revenge himself, but 
his persecutor was off io an instant. The 
figging was, on these occasions, his 
pjace of refuge. Thither he was indeed 
followed by his enemy ; but poor Bruin 



was but aa indifferent top-man, andscV- 
dora got beyond /wooer's hole. 

The monkey, on the contrary, was 
famous for his activity, and for some time 
was entitled by the sailors, 'Depatjr 
captain of the fore-top.' He obtained 
this designation from a very singular 
practice. Having observed the excite- 
ment produced on deck by the announce- 
ment of a sail a-head, which, as well as 
the chase which followed, seemed to be 
highly agreeable to him, the fore-top 
became his favourite station; from 
whence be made his signals with great 
energy, chattering with a peculiar 
scream when any vessel came in sight, 
and indicating by signs in what direc- 
tion it appeared. 

Pug continued to volunteer his servi- 
ces for some time in this manner, and 
constantly found his reward. Hint, at 
length, upon the sloop's getting on bad 
cruising ground, he found his employ- 
ment dull, and, by way of enlivening it, 
amused himself with giving false alarms. 

He was ef trted for this by the boat- 
swain's mate, and lost his rank as De* 
puty-eaptain of the fore-top. In lieu 
of which, moreover, he was new-named 
Monk ike Marine; a denomination 
which he certainly knew to be oppro- 
brious, as he resented it with grimaces, 
chatter, and when he dared with blows. 

Though he was fond of the excite- 
ment of a chase, he was not supposed 
to have good nerves, and those who had 
seen him in action (he was, after the 
first experimeut, always sent below) 
made but au ill report of his steadiness 
under fire. 

This poor monkey came to a melon 
choly end. He had observed a ska 
lieutenant, who breakfasted - after the 
rest of his mess, making his tea, and 
being accidently left alone in the gun* 
room, determined to imitate him. He 
however succeeded ill in his mixture* 
for he infused a paper of tobacco which 
was lying on the table, into his pot, in* 
stead of tea, and afterwards swallowed 
it with its accompaniments of milk and 
sugar. This ill-imagined beverage pro- 
duced the meet fearful commotion in his 
inside, attended with long and loath- 
some vomitings, of which he finally died* 

The doctor, who was a materialist 
and an atheist, and a most quarrelsome 
follow, f he had killed two brother oft. 
cers in duels, one for only calling him 
Dr. Gallipot,) attended with more care 
than we had expected; but the poor 
beast (as the purser said) was outward 
bound, and could not be recalled. 

The surgeon announced that Pug 
died of the iliac ptwon, and announced 
this as a reason for believing that man 
was a better breed of monkey. 
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Crtnctana; 

OB, 

Selection* from New Booh. 

VIEW of the GREEKS in 1824, 
By G. Waodinqton, Esq. 

BO BO LIMA, THB GBBBB HEROIN B, 

Most people bare beard of the * he- 
roine' Bobolina : (his important person 
was born at Hydra ; but as her hus- 
band, to whose large property she has 
succeeded, was a natire of Spezzia, 
her usual residence is in thai island. 
She displayed much zeal In the begin- 
ning of the resolution, and equipped 
several vessels for the naval service; 
she directed, too, her attention towards 
the Morea: she formed an early con- 
nexion with Colocotroni, aud shared, if 
she be not much belied, no trifling pro- 
portion of the plunder of Tripoli a za. 
She certainly entered that city a few 
days after its capture, while its streets 
were yet reeking with blood, in a kind 
of triumph, on horseback, astride, after 
the manner of Orientals and Amazons. 
-Sine* that period, she has married her 
pretty daughter to Capitan Panos, thus 
ntrengthening her continental influence ; 
while old Colocotroni obtained by the 
connexion the support of a considerable 
party in 8pezzia. Thus, then, is Bo- 
bolina at the same time an Islander and 
a Capitmmm, 

Nothing is so dull and unpopular as 
truth: are we not educated m the flat- 
tering belief that heroines are a species 
distinctively reliant, generous, and dis- 
interested— surpassingly beautiful, and 
of unfading youth? Such ought to be 
the heroine Bobolina; and it is not 
without reluctance thai I am brought 
to confess that this warlike lady, the 
Hippolyta of the nineteenth century, is 
•id, unmannerly, ugly, fat, shapeless* 
and avaricious. 

mm «m*t axTawT of ronenaY 1* 

OBBBCB. 

Bomb spirit of enterprise and specu- 
lation she most assuredly possesses, nor 
bas she failed to turn it to a rery pro- 
fitable use. Two mints hare been esta- 
blished under her auspices, at Spezzia 
andNapoli; the rapid depreciation of 
the Turkish piastre, and the little in- 
trinsic value of the last gold coinage, 
hare opened a lucrative field for for- 
gery : the coinage has beert Imitated by 
the Greeks with great success, and large 
quantities of it hare been privately inu 
ported as Jnrkinh money into various 
parti of Asia, Similar attempts were 



made to imitate the Spanish dollar, but 
not with the same success; in weight, 
ino>ta\,stu? forged seldom falls short of 
the real dollar ; but the indifference of 
the execution makes them instantly dis- 
tinguishable. In the mean time, this 
false coinage has obtained very little 
circulation among the Greeks ; that pe- 
cuniary people throw far too keen a 
regard of scrutiny on a dollar or a 
machmoodie, to be easily deceived as to 
its genuineness or value; all, top, are 
aware of the fraud which it is attempt- 
ed to impose upon them, and all are 
well acquainted with its heroic autho- 
ress — so well, that the very name which 
they always apply to a false coin is the 
name of the lady to whose ingenuity 
they feel obliged for it ; and BoMins, 
if she be destined to any sort of immor- 
tality, will descend to posterity as a 
bye-word. 



THBODORB COLOCOTBONI. 

" The Leader of the Kltvktit, or 
Robber party, was Theodore Colocotro- 
ni. Descended from a race of noble 
bandits, he had obtained some personal 
honour in his hereditary profession, be- 
fore his admission into the English ser- 
vice ; and in the interval, during a resi- 
dence of some months (or years) at 
Zante, he had exercised with success 
the trade of a butcher. He was called 
to the Morea very early in the Revolu- 
tion. A fortunate engagement in the 
neighbourhood of Tripolizza established 
bis military character, and the plunder 
of that city in October, 183 1, provided 
him with the most effectual means of 
supporting that character. 

" The party properly Klephtie grad- 
ually acquired many adherents in the 
Morea, and several distinguished per- 
sons, who had never practised brigan- 
dage, became associated with it; some 
from mere love of military license, many 
from the connexion with the family of 
their chief, and many from ambition and 
avarice. These, united, formed the 
party of the Capitani, in which more in- 
definite and sonorous name its Kleph- 
tie origin was merged and forgotten. 
Petro Bey, Deliyanni, and others, ob- 
tained some estimation and authority — 
but Colocotroni was still the idol ; and 
during the first year of the insurrection 
he possessed, in spite of the name of 
Ypsilanti, almost unlimited influence in 
the Morea. 
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THE PORTFOLIO. 

LONDON, MARCH ft, 1625. 



CONVERSAZIONE OF THE 
EDITOR.— No. 7. 



I imagine that I hare by this time 
made De Philipsthal collect a pretty par- 
ticular number of spectators, both young 
and old. I am iudeed tolerably inform- 
ed, that such is the fact. I am abund- 
antly pleased at this circumstance, nay, 
I am proud to have delivered so many 
of my little philosophers as hare ho- 
nored me with their attention, from the 
scientific trifling, and worse than trifling 
ribaldry, with which, to the discredit of 
the cheap press, the learned Thebons 
who conduct it so often pamper them. 
I exult in ray success with the subject, 
but yet inc thinks I hear that half-whis- 
per which generally assails the show- 
man, "Is there nothing else?" I 
promptly answer these enquirers, Yes, 
there is something else; there is an 
abundant variety to come, and of 

equal interest too. We have store of 
materials before us, but to determine 
the order of appearance is " the rub." 

Let us see. Philosophy ? The inter- 
rogative system, with its countless ca- 
techisms, has well nigji scraped science 
to the bones, and, verily, dry as a bone 
are some of its catechisms ! Again, the 
curiosities, the facetia? of literature ? 
Not at present ; the novels and novel- 
ettes, the tales, the story-books for 
children of all growths and all ages, 
thank the stars, will for some time shut 
out tuch subjects from our Conversa- 
zione. Once more. What have we 
on yon neglected shelf? Papers, old 
books, prints, drawings, sketches, a 
perfect heap ! Down with them. 
44 What are these, so withered and so 
wild in their attire, that look not like 
the inhabitants o' the earth, and yet are 
on't?" Let us exercise the library 
bellows a few moments. Ha, my old 
friends, the companions of many a 
watchful night, come forth ! So. 
Magic, Witchcraft, Alchymy,Physiogno- 



m , Phrenology, Perspective, and to 
forth,t almost without end ! Go on : — 

" By the pricking of my thumbs, 
. Something wicked this way cornea.*' 

Agrippa 1 Baptista Porta ! Lilly 1 Mer- 
lin ! Wilkins ! Lavatcr ! my notes too, 
my manuscript extracts! Enough, 
enough; to work. 

« 'tig time, 'tis time: 

Round about the cauldron go." 

1 shall select from these sources such 
matters as may be expected to entertain 
the readers of the Portfolio ; and this 
perhaps without any regular order, al- 
though assuredly not without method, 
" Now here, now there.** I shall yet 
take care not to entangle my young fol- 
lowers. I will begin with an old lucu- 
bration of mine, a hobby of my younger 
days, some of the curiosities, the myste- 
rious intricacies, almost the magic of 
Perspective. 

ANAMoapnic paintings; on, magical 

PERSPECTIVE. 

Opticians have for many years exhi- 
bited and sold in their shops anamor- 
phicor perspectively distorted paintings, 
of most singnlar and curious effect, and 
evidently of considerable difficulty in 
the execution. Why these subjects 
have not been constantly accompanied * 
by an explanation of the mode of con- 
structing them may well excite sur- 
prise ; the advantages of such an expla- 
nation are evident ; be it therefore my 
present task to undertake it. In doing 
this, I consider that, while I enable the 
young reader to comprehend the ration- 
ale of the contrivance, anil produce si- 
milar subjects for themselves, I provide 
for them an amusement of much higher 
order than the mere inspection of an 
unintelligible distortion, and confer on 
them valuable service, by affording them 
a new instance, that in any art of which 
they possess the general knowledge, 
(which the majority of them do in the 
art of drawing,) subjects presenting, 
at the first view, the most forbidding 
difficulties of execution, are with a little 
plain instruction within the reach of 
their easy practice. 

The paintings I am about to describe 
have been generally of two descrip- 
tions : — one of them is deduced from 
the surface of a cone, and is, from an 
extraordinary and unintelligible distor- 
tion, restored to a perfect image of a 
regular and well-defined object by re- 
flection on the surface of a metallic or 
glass cone. Another is a painting 
which represents vastly more difficulty 
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, and complexity, but is of yet corres- 
ponding curiosity and interest, and is 
equally within the reach of familiar ex- 
planation. 
1 The optica) lens, vulgarly known by 

r the appellation multiplying glat$ y is 
r known to be generally flat on one of its 
sides, and to have its other side or face 
of convex form, but subdivided into se- 
veral flat surfaces of square or polygo- 
nal figures. It may be familiar to my 
readers, that a picture, or any regular 
object viewed through a lens of this 
description, will appear to be broken 
up as it were into as many detached 
portions as there are faces to the lens, 
and if they will observe the effect, it 
will be found that the portions so de- 
tached have their distances of separa- 
tion evidently depending on the angular 
inclination of the faces of the lens to 
each other. The nature of the paintings 
now to be described may be considered 
as deduced from this effect; a painting 
of this kind is, in fact, in all cases, a 
picture drawn to suit the circumstances 
of the particular lens with which we are 
to view it. 



TO CONSTRUCT THE CONICAL ANAMOR- 
PHOSIS. 

Having chosen a subject, as the head 
and bust in the annexed figure 1, de- 




scribe about it, on the point A as a centre, 
(and which must be chosen as near the 
centre of the subject as possible) se- 
veral concentric and equidistant circles, 
as the circles Aa A 6 Ac Ad; the num- 
ber of these circles must depend much 
on the nature of the subject, as will be 
better understood after the first experi- 
ment; in general from 4 to 6 will be 
sufficient. Having arrived at the ex- 
treme boundary of the subject with the 
last and largest circle, cross the centre 
of the figure with a horizontal line B C, 
a vertical line D E, and these again 
with the diagonal lines F and G, dividing 
the concentric circles already described, 



with their spaces, into the (the figure 2 
is here constructed separately, in order 
to avoid in this description the confused 
appearance of the letters of reference on 
the figure 1 itself) equal portions 1, 
2, 3, 4, 5, Ac. ; tbi?part of the process 
we will term the preparation of the 
drawing. The next proceeding is to 
compose a distorted or perspective ar- 
rangement of the annular spaces, and 
their subdivisions, already obtained by 
the preparation. To this effect, 1st, de- 
scribe the triangle ABC, fig. 3, to re- 
present a vertical section of the cone to 
be used in the transformation ; A B be- 
ing the diameter of its base, C its ver- 
tex. 

2. Construct the figure 4 thus : con- 
tinue the line of the base A B (described 
anew in this figure,) indefinitely, and 
draw the axis of the cone C D indefinitely 
through the rertex C towards E. 

8. Divide the semi-diameter A D of 
the base into as many equal parts as 
there hare been concentric circles in the 
preparation of the drawing. Determine 
the distance or height at which the eye 
of the observer is to view the transfor- 
mation, as the point E; and draw the 
lines E a, E b, Er, &c. one to each of 
the divisions on the semidiameter A D. 

4. Contrive the slope line A C in the 
direction Z, describe on C the semicir- 
o le S V, and measuring the angle T S 

hich the perpendicular E C makes with 
the slope side A C, make an angle V W 
in the opposite direction, equal to it, and 
draw C G. 

5. From the several points in which 
the lines En, E6, Ec, &c. intersect 
the slope side A C, draw the lines C H, 
C I, C K, respectively making the same ' 
angle with,, or going off at the same 
angle from the line AC, as that in which 
they fall on it ; ansrrontinue each to an 
intersection with the line of the base 
A D B. The points G, II, I, K, so ob- 
tained, will be the places of concentric 
circles, which, in the distorted drawing, 
are to represent the concentric and 
equidistant circles described on the 
original subject. Another figure is yet to 
be constructed, which shall be the dis- 
torted representation of the original pic- 
ture. This new figure is the fig. 5, (to be 
given in our next.) It must be ob- 
served in this drawing (fig. 3.) that the 
line E C, which proceeds from the place 
of the eye to the upper part of the cone, 
is directed to G, and is to fix the place 
of the outermost circle in the figured; 
and the line which proceeds from the eye 
to the lower part of the cone, is directed 
to K% and fixes the place of the intur- 
mott circle in that place. 
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Lei it be particularly observed, that 
the circle represented by ibe point « ip 
iijr . lu gives, by the reflection of tbe line 
d H, train it* point of intersection c, toe 
point H to represent that circle in tbe 
distorted drawing : that the point S 
give* J for i (s represent*!}™, the point e 
givt* hi, and the point c, or the centre, 
give* ; — the entire arrangement j* in 
fact reverted, ibe smallest circle which 
covers tbe original in fig. 1, (and fig. £,) 
is represented by the largest in tbe dis- 
tortion of fig. 6., while the largest cir- 
cle of the original, vis. e, is represent- 
ed in the distortion by tbe smallest cir* 
cle M, which stands next in contiguity 
to the base of the cone. Those parts 
pf the original which occupy tbe outer 



circles with which it if covered in tbe 
preparation, are in tbe distortion to be 
so compressed, as to ercapy tbe inner 
ones ; while those parts of it which es- 
cvpy tbe inner circles, or are nearer is 
its centre, are In the distortion toetsi 
extended, as to occupy tbe outer circles; 
and benee the appa&snv comfusu»u ef 
the distorted drawing. 

A careful reference to tbe figures 4 
and 6 will shew ibis inversion in tbe 
order of the several parts of the figure, 
and explain the management of the in- 
version itself, while U exhibits a eneei- 
men of the curious and apparently as- 
solutbmt wild effect of the traasmr- 
mation. 

(To be co*ti**$d.) 




THE BLACK POPULATION OP 
BRAZIL* 

u The Brazilians are much In the 
habit of freeing their slaves, but, to 
judge by the usual effects of enfran- 
chisement, the negro had better remain 
in the trammels of slavery. The free 
blacks are usually idle, vicious, and 
disorderly. Prom being turned on the 
world wben unfit for It, and unaccus- 
tomed to spend a moment in thought, 



Ihey art- improridcrrt, and in Boost is* 
hiuiu r a become a disgrace to them- 
selves, and a bad example to their for* 
mer companions. If slave-owners, they 
are far more cruel' masters than tbe 
Portuguese, and often punish from na- 
tional enmities qnite unknow* to the 
whites. That instances so the contrary 
of this may be adduced is extremely 
lihely, but such undoubtedly arc the 
more usual effects of enfranchisement in 
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Brawl and everywhere e4se*r--CaldV 
cjeug fc/s Twel* in South America. 

Cl/XlOUS PBJGIM OF MBQ&OnB. 

' The lower order of Brazilians are con- 
sidered a very inferior race, add their 
belief ft* to original formation is a little 
•tagoJar. At the time, say they, of the 
creation of Adam, Satan looked oa and 
formed a man of clay, bnt every thing 
be touched becoming black, he determi- 
ned to wath him White in the Jordan: 
on his Approach the river retired, and 
be had only time to push the black man 
On the wet sand, which, touching the 
soles of his feet and palms of his hands, 
accounts for the whiteness of these 
parts. The Devil, in a state of irrita- 
tion, struck his creation on the nose, by 
which the flatness of that organ was ac- 
complished* The negro then begged 
•or mercy, and humbly represented that 
no blame eould be attached to him, upon 
which the other, something pacified, 
patted him on the bead, and, by the 
neat of his hands, curled his hair in the 
way it is seen at the present day. Such 
is the fanciful idea of the Brazilians re- 
specting the origin of the black race." 

Prom Rao our author went to Buenos 
Ayree : he notices that— 

"The trade between England and 
Buenos Ayres has become of much im- 
portance to {both countries. In the 
fear ending the 6th of January 1817, 
we shipped to Buenos Ayres goods to 
the value of £888,487 1 while in the 
year ending 6th of January, 1928, their 
value was £ 1,164,746, shewing an ua- 

Trecedented increase. During the year 
829, one hundred and sixty-seven 
English vessels sailed from various 
ports for Buenos Ayres, carrying thith- 
er every description of manufactured 
goods, beer, Ac. 

"The chief exports are hides, tallow, 
hor ns, hair, Jerked beef; wool, Vicuna 
wool, (used for hat making) Chinchiili 
and Neutre skins, brought from the up- 
per provinces. Of horse and cow hides, 
she number of 967,600 arrived in Eng- 
land in the year 18*2 ; and when those 
which have gone direct to Antwerp and 
other continental ports are added to the 
account, seme idea may be formed of 
the immense quantity produced in this 
part of the world. 

»• In the year 1881, three hundred and 
twenty-two vessels were cleared out* 
wasds at Buenos Ayres, of which one 
hundred and fourteen were British; 
mod in 1822, three hundred and four 
vessels, of which one hundred and sixty* 
•even where British, 



"Tip particular ousjeine, of the 
Buenos Ayrians must depend on thcpe- 
culiar nature of the country, which is so 
favourable to the breeding of cattle. 
The greatest delight is taken iq horses; 
every man possesses them in abundance, 
and not unfrequently spends in their 
trappings the wealth which might be 
more properly laid out on his own gar- 
ments. The horse is. brought to the 
door, and tied up, to be ready at any 
moment for the owner, who would no 
more think of crossing the street than 
undertaking a journey on foot. The 
Buenos Ayriari is continually on horse- 
back : the nets in the river are fdrawn 
from the saddle, and the Qaucho bathes 
from the horse, and swims round it. 
The mounted beggar stands at the cor- 
ner of the street, and asks charity ; his 
horse is no more a proof of his being un- 
deserving of alms, than the trowsers of 
the English mendicant. The system of 
begging has,however,been much repress- 
ed ; it was formerly carried on to a great 
extent, even by the better sort otpeo- 
ple, who had a fine example in tnehv 
friends of the mendicant orders; one 
instance may suffice : — A friar, who 
wished to make a present to D. Manuel 
de Sarratea, the governor, observed a 
fine turtle in the market ; inquiring the 
price, he said he would buy it, and soon 
return with the money: it was put aside 
for him ; he was observed to go to the 
corner of an adjoining street, and beg 
for some time, for the best of purposes, 
until he had raised a sufficiency ; when 
returning, he paid for the turtle, and 
sent it to the governor. This same tur- 
tle was doomed to take another jour- 
ney ; for D. Manuel, either distrusting 
the powers of his own artiste, or think- 
ing it mijrht be as well bestowed on any 
person who could, in case of necessity, 
assist him in any sudden departure, pre- 
sented it to the British commodore: 
that same evening he was forced to em- 
bark." 

On leaving Buenos Ayres, Mr. Cald- 
Cleugh prepared for a journey across 
the continent : he passed the Pampas, 
into the province of Santa Fe, and 
thence to Cordova. He had a narrow 
escape from a body of Indians, who 
pursued him into the Sierra de Cordova: 
at length he arrived at Mendoza. Prom 
Mendoza the journey to Santiago, the 
capital of Chile, does not produce any 
new facts of interest ; and the first vol- 
ume is closed with a historical view of 
the province, which, though clear and 
well digested, is equally destitute of 
novelty for extract, 
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•OVTH AMEEICAN MINKS. 

The following observations on the 
8outh American Mines deserve atten- 
tion at this period, when speculation is 
so wildly afloat, and British capital so 
largely embarked in mining projects : 

" It is a well-known fact, that none 
of the South American mines produce, 
at the present day, that vast quantity of 
metal which they used to do in former 
times. When first discovered, the me- 
tal was in great abundance, and within 
a few feet of, and in some instances on, 
the surface of the earth. All this has 
been removed, and the great excava- 
tions subsequently made have be- 
come full of water, from which the 
proprietors have not a sufficiency of ca- 
pital to clear them. From this cause 
mauy of the mines, which yielded a 
large proportion of silver, have become 
entirely unproductive and closed up. 
The chief falling off, therefore, has been 
owing to a deficiency of capital, which 
the revolution has naturally much ag- 
gravated. 

" It seems clear to me, that the first 
thing to be done, instead of making 
fresh excavations, is to supply proper 
machinery to clear the old mines of 
water. In many situations this would 
be exceedingly expensive, whether un- 
dertaken by means of an adit, or by the 
steam-engine: in using the latter, much 
difficulty would be experienced on the 
subject of fuel, for it is scarce in the 
mountainous parts where the ore exists, 
and the expense of bringing coal from 
Conception would be heavy. Could 
this be overcome, and there is no doubt 
it might, the mines worked in galleries, 
and the practical experience of the old 
workmen, as to the direction of the 
veins, properly attended to, the produce 
would become enormous. On the last 
point, 1 could not ascertain that the 
veins ran more in one direction than 
another, or that it was possible to lay 
dowu any rule on the subject. If Chile 
were to become so settled in its govern- 
ment as to afford perfect security of 
property, the application to mines would 
return a very considerable profit. The 
quantity of metal still remaining in the 
Andes must be stupendous: but this 
is to be considered, that, i fall the mines 
were properly worked, it is more than 
probable that silver would fall in Eu- 
rope to a very low price. 

" The coal seams are situate nearTnl- 
cahuano, the port of Conception ; it is 
found on and near the surface ; and 
from specimens in my possession, there 
is no doubt it is a regular formation. 
It is of very excellent quality, and will, 



before many years have pasted away, 
be looked upon as one of the chief •far- 
ces of wealth in the country ; for, the 
trade wind constantly blowing towards 
the equator, all the town down tfca 
coast which have in fact bees raised to 
note by mines of some description ar 
other, will be readily supplied wit* ibis 
requisite material." 

Extracts from the Journal of Dr. 
Kitchener 1 * Noted Conversation*, hy 
T. Meddling, Captain of a Light 
Company, end Author of " Assu- 
rance, the Wanderer ;" a Romanes 
of Real Life. 

(Continued from page 991.) 

THE JOURNAL. 

" During one day at Mr. Orme's ( who 
was a good sort of man, but that at 
made a joke of a leg of mutton ) I broke 
a grinder, and could not avoid shewing 
that I was annoyed, as dinner was not 
half over. " It will do you good,** said 
Lucy Aching ; ** I am glad of it 1" I 
gave her a tart !*' — (P. 46.) 

" The Price Current was the on- 
ly paper that ever took up my caase. 
And Lady Barrymore the only lady hi 
the titled world that did not look upon 
me as a bore. 

I once sent some Coins to ber that 
made her my friend for ever. She had 
just quitted Mr. Vickery. The caase 
of my sending them was her being ex- 
cluded from a certain cabinet of the 
beauties of the day. She will be soon 
at Marlborough Street, and I will shew 
her you.— (P. 46.) 

There arc two things that strike me 
at this moment, which I did at Hornwey. 
I fought Mr. Wordsworth for writing 
The Pet Lamb : — and prevented Fits- 
gerald from burning one of his odes, 
by shewing him the compliment passed 
upon him in the Rejected Address. — 

(P.ea.) 

I observed to the Doctor one day I bad 
heard that he drank through) his own 
skull. D. K. took no notice of this re- 
mark.— (P. 64.) 

" I was at this time a mere taucaer — 
a great man at coffee houses and beef- 
steak club*. My days were spent in vi- 
sits, luncheons, and dinners, and sap- 
pers, — not forgetting drinking. If I 
had known you early in life, yon would 
have been cold meat by this time. I re- 
member Henry Hunt— X Sheriff P — and 
myself clubbing a trifle and losing a din- 
ner at little chicken-hasard, which may 
be called poultry I H. and P. quarrelled, 
and H. wanted me to lend him my 
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pocket pistol, but I excused myself by 
assuring him that the cork was out. 
I knew my answer would hare more 
effect than four sides of prosing. 

I will gift you a specimen of the 
epigrams I wrote to my friend Wilber- 
force. 

Hey for the flask ! 'tis surely done ! 

The worse for me and you 1 
Tie now Jive years since we drank one, 

And four since we drank (wo ! 

And another on his sending me a 
goose in May by Mr. Rogers, which 
ended thus foolishly : 

44 You may send a goose in the season, 
Let us, pry thee, have none for to-day." 
* 4 1 will shew you an ode ;" with this 
be read the last feeling lines recited by 
Fitzgerald at old Anderson's Fund Diu- 
Ber. After he had finished, he repeat- 
ed the lines 

44 God bless the Regent and the Duke 
of York," &c. 

and said they were perfect ! 

I should hate taken them, said Croly, 
for a rough sketch of Campbell's. 

44 No," replied the Doctor — •" Camp* 
bell would hare printed them in Col- 
burn's Minor Periodical, if they had 
been bis." 

I had afterwards reason to think this 
ode was the Doctor's, he praised the 
lines so highly. 

Talking after dinner of swimming, 
he said, " Cadell published a note I 
wrote him from Islington, which might 
have seemed an idle display of vanity ; 
but the object of my writing was to 
contradict what George Dyer had as- 
serted of the impossibility of crossing 
the New River from one side to the 
other in consequence of the tide." 

" One 18 as easy as the other. I and 
Lady Barrymore did both. Turning to 
his cook he said, 4 Flitcher ! how far 
did I and her ladyship swim?' Flitcher 
replied, three yards and a half, (of 
course he did not exaggerate,) the 
whole width of the river. The current 
is prodigiously strong, and I had a tureen 
under one arm. I was the Leander of 
the stream, and Lamb says Dyer was 
the Hero ! I caught a cold in the head, 
and Lady Barrymore was taken out 
half-drowned by a little boy, angling 
for bites." 

•. I remember being at Brighton some 
years ago, and hating great difficulty 
in seeing a tree, I wanted to cross for 
the wooded shores of Calais, and lucki- 
ly the tide was just setting out. Mr. 

(I think he said Parkins) was 

With mo— (P. 110.) 



44 Parkins urged me not to publish 
my work on Spectacles ; he sajd it would 
damn my eyes, and demoralize me for 
ever. Croly, who is no bad judge of 
others, however he may fail in writing 
himself, says my " Spectacles" are the 
finest things in the world, and worthy 
of Dollond, and backs them against any 
other optical illusions." — (P. J86.) 

I cannot resist presenting the public 
with the following song written by the 
Doctor, after one of our suppers. 

44 I'm a Yorkshireman just come to town, 
My coming to town was a gay day ; 

For fortune has just set me down 
Waiting gentleman to a fine lady 1" 
&c. &c. &c. 

I fear giving more, on second consid- 
eration, as these lines have never been 
in print ; and the Doctor is particular 
about original poetry. 

Discussing the different actors of the 
day, he said: "Macready, who hated 
Miss Boyce, used to say her acting 
Lady Ann in Richard reminded him of 
an undertaker's wife. But, whatever 
her Lady Anne might be, Miss Tidswell 
in Jane Shore never surpassed Miss 
Boyce in the waiting woman in Mac- 
beth." 

44 Macready is a great man. The ac- 
tresses are afraid of him. He exhaust- 
ed the audience so in Richard the Third, 
that it went into fits. He and Howard 
Payne have done much towards reform- 
ing the stage. He can do for a play if 
he likes!"— (F. 130.) 

44 Mr. Cadell, of Edinburgh, pretends 
he has lost money, I hear, by my Oracle. 
My joints have been his sheet anchor. 
He is a cautious man, and likes a book 
to Hell before he praises it. Without 
Constable I know not what would be- 
come of me ; Cadell is not an easy man 
to deal with." 

Spirit of t&e flfteflajtow. 

THE LITERARY PARLIAMENT. 

There needs no excuse for the imf- 
Unge of a study table. We were read- 
ing, the other night, the Confessions of 
an Opium-Eater, a work, by the bye, 
which we often re-read — and the Morn- 
ing Chronicle; and certainly the sleep- 
ing writer kept us far more wakeful 
than the waking speakers. On which 
ever study the blame lies, or whether 
it was simply owing to fatigue, the fact 
is, 1 fell asleep, and that too in defiance 
of a very vivia consciousness of the ne- 
cessity of writing, that very night, a 
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column of the w If ews of Literature. 1 " 
There are few things more unpleasant 
than thus sinking to si timber with the 
daring consciousness that you ought 
te be awake. Duty and business hare 
a strong hold upon f me J so it seemed ; 
for when I awoke, I perceited, by the 
faint light of the exhausted lamp that 
burned dimly in the socket, that ray task 4 
had been done — the following sketch 
legibly scribbled, In fact, upon the long 
fair side of a quire that lay before me. 
The very pen had been replaced nattily 
on the ink-stand. Behold then this 
psychological curiosity, as Coleridge* 
would bars sailed it. 

Scrub— The Alfred. 

The 8peaker in the chair, Mr. Croley 
•t-bis o« rotundum equal, if not supe- 
rior to that of Manners Sutton. Hea- 
vens ! with what a commanding and 
almost sceptral tone he called out 
Order, Aurder. His wig became him. 
A clever friend and neighbour of his, 
in spectacles, sate clerk ; that was hit 
admittance to the bouse. Scott was iu 
his place, on the ministerial bench : we 
were sorry to obser? e the bad state of 
his looks. The benign smile he gate 
the speaker was quite paternal, which 
he in the chair returned with a super- 
cilian nod of equality. Scott, Minister 
for Foreign Affairs; Croker next him, 
Home Secretary. Moore not in his 
place, on the opposition benches ! what 
can hare become of him ? Jeffrey, how- 
ever, and his friend Brougham, were 
tliere ; Macintosh and Bentham, Ha«- 
Sliit and Hunt. The speaker then pro- 
ceeded to count the House. 

Hobhouse rose to move for a new writ 

for , in the room of an honourable 

member, lately deceased. The House 
listened to the funeral oration in solemn 
and respectful silence, till the orator 
digressed to the topic of literary reform, 
when the opposite members took the li- 
berty of interwhispering and coughing. 
The honourable member, having esta- 
blished his opinions with all the force 
of common sense, thought proper to 
wind up the climax by a quotation from 
Cicero, which Mr. Bankes took down, 
and answered subsequently with three 

rttations from the same author, each 
ee times as long, and as little to the 
purpose. 

The House was this day occupied 
with mere notices of motions. Mr. Cole- 
ridge, the member for Albemarle, in 
the room of Mr. Gilford, who, we learn, 
has accepted the Chi I tern Hundreds, 
begged to propose a bill for the altera- 
tion and deterioration of the Quarterly- 
Review. The House heard his maiden 



speech on the occasion with the most 

benignant attention. The 
gentleman, from the place be i 
and the tone that he took, seemed not 
deficient in conldence. But his voice 
was so exceedingly feeble, thai be was 
quite inaudible in the gallery. 

Hip friend Mitchell rose to grveasHiea. 
of a motion for annihilating Greece, and 
especially for burning all historic nts> 
morials of that pestilent sample of ba- 
nian society. The honourable member 
seemed bilious and short-sighted, and 
the House took bis philippic for a Jen 
d' esprit. Not so Mr. (Campbell, who 
rose evidently In a passion, to snake 
some comments ; but the Speaker r a lied 
him to order, which was needless, since 
Mr. Campbell stammered too ssueb 1st 
pronounce a sentence. 

A great variety of notices came from 
both right and left. One, to take iafte 
consideration the low state of Irish 
literature, Is to be very soon brought 
forward, and we shall certainly commu- 
nicate to our readers aa early report of 
the debate. Cobbett warned the 
House that be should move* that as*. 
thors be paid for their literary labsmrvin 
specie ; and divers petitions wove roast, 
praying to be relieved from the House 
of Correction and Tread-Mill, entitles) 
Blackwood's Magazine. Th* 
adjourned^r-iVsws s/ httermtwrc. 

TO-MORROW. 

ORIGINAL, 

This life is no more than a dream, 
A period from nature we borrow ; 

To-day with full lustre we beam, 
To be blighted, alas 1 by to-n 

Let's banish each care far away, 
And chase from our hearts eVry 
sorrow : 
Drink deep of life's pleasures to-day, 
Lest the cup be dried up by 
to-morrow. 

Though time with rapidity flies, 

We'll think of eternity never } 
Joy alone shall illumine our eyes, 

Tho' darkened to-morrow for ever. 
Away then thou baneful oontroal, 
All alloy from oar transport well 
sever ; 
While the dictates which powr thro* the 
soul 
On our hearts shall be printed for 
ever* J. C 
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get^atttaf Dame oft Domrotfc 
Aade. 



NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
To <Ae £^t^or of Me Portfolio and 
Mite. 
6i*y— J beg leave to send jou for in- 
sertion the following highly interesting 
experiments in pbemistry, — which any 
of your readers may perform— even if 
they are totally unacquainted with the 
science, and destitute of a large assort- 
ment of apparatus. 

Vour's, &c. T. P. 

Brilliant Precipitation of Lead in an 
arborescent and metallic form, com- 
monly called the 

LEAD Till, 

Into a quart decanter, nearly filled 
with soft or rain water, put } of an ounce 
of super-acetate of lead (sugar of lead 
of commerce) reduced to powder; shake 
the mixture and suffer it to stand un- 
disturbed two or three days ; then de- 
cant the clear fluid from the insoluble 
residue (if any;) reject the latter, and 
after baring rinced the decanter with 
water, return into it the clear solution. 
If now a small piece of sine be suspend- 
ed in it by means of a piece of brass 
wire affixed to the cork, and the vetse 
bo set in a place where it cannot be 
disturbed, the sine soon becomes eover* 
ed with a moss-like substance of metallic 
lead, which increases gradually and 
shoots out brilliant chrystalline plates 
of metallic lead, which place themselves 
in a kind of symmetrical arrangement, 
somewhat resembling a tree or shrub. 



Tut to detect Copper, 
Tbe best test of the presence of cop* 
per in solution is liquid ammonia or 
bartsbonr, to prove which, take a wine 
(lass containing a few drops of a solu- 
tion of sulphate of copper, and fill it up 
with water— no change will take place; 
but ff a Ifttle liquid ammonia be added, 
the mixture immediately assumes a fine 
mlphuric blue colour, which is owing to 
the presence of copper. 



Test to detect Iron. 
Take a wine glass of water, and add. 
i little of a solution of sulphate of iron; 
to this add a little tincture of galls, and 
i violet or black will be the production. 
rbto forme the basis of writing ink, but 
fum and other substanses must be add- 
rd to prepare it for use. 
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To froduee a Carmine <Med WUm* 
The flame of spirit of wine may be 
coloured by the addition of various sub- 
stances, which the spirit holds ill solu- 
tion, or which are mixed with it. And 
although the real causes which modify 
the colours of burning bodies are not 
sufficiently known, the phenomena are- 
is themselves sufficiently striking to de- 
serve attention. The flame of alcohol 
(or spirit of wine) is tinged red in the 
following manner : Put into a small iron 
ladle one part of muriate of strontia, and 
pour over it three or four of aleoholjtheis 
set the spirit on fire, and it will continue 
to burn With a beautiful carmiaefiame— 
especially if the ladle be held over a> 
candle or lamp so as to cause the spirit 
to boil rapidly. 

To produce an Orange coloured Flame* 
Proceed as before, only using Mu- 
riate of lime, deprived of its water of 
chrystalization. 

To produce an Emerald Green Flame* 

Cause alcohol to burn in a ladle on 
nitrate of copper, or boraccic acid. 

Two highly Odoroveand Volatile 

bodice become destitute of Smell 

by Mixture. 

Pour into a wine glass about a tea- 
spoonful of liquid ammouia, and a like 
quantity of muriatic acid, which are 
both very pungent scents, and they form 
a compound totally void of smell, via. 
muriate of ammonia. 

Two Cold Liquids become Boiling Hot 
by Mixture. 
Pat into a thin phial two parts (by 
measure) of sulphuric acid,'and one part 
of cold waterw— On stirring or mixing 
them together, the mixture acquires a 
heat greater than boiHag water. 

A Powder which takes Fire when 
rubbed in a Mortar. 

To six grains of chlorate of potass, 
reduced to a fine powder, add three of 
finely pulverized charcoal; mingle them 
together by the gentlest possible fric- 
tion on a piece of paper. If to this mix- 
ture two grains of splphurbe added), tna 
whole when forcibly rubbed in a mortar, 
of any description takes fire with a very 
vivid Hash like gunpowder.— The hand 
should be covered with a glove during 
thi.experi«e t.- Digitizedby GoOgIe 
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T|flS ESSENCE OP ANECDOTE AND WIT. 



a*mcf *t gtarftou anft flIUt. 



" A rfsment for a week, Laeihtcr for a 
moBlb,aV<l agood Jest for evcr.»-Sbsk.pcare. 

COXJNT DE C R \M MONT * 
Oo the first execution of the cele- 
brated Miurtre of LuUy before the 
court of Louis XIV. in the chapel al 
Versailles, the itumarrh b«J*f on A>*» 
knees daring the *W* Lm,l "i »»- lde * 3 *- 
rilj kept his court id the Ramc position. 
At its conchuiem the Kins naked the 
Count de Gramu >o m his o p i n i o » of it. 
". Sire/** he replied, ki the uiu^ir is very 
soft to .the ears, but very hard Jo the 
knees.* * '.-.: , 

: ' feON IfOf'bF CHAIBUWit 

King Charles HYfccinl prevailed u|msii 
by one of UU courtiers In knight n very 
wprtbless fellow, wh*u he wai going, to 
lay his sword upon hi* shoulder, our 
-new kuifcht drew haei, and huug down ; 
his head, as if ouL of countenance, 
"Don't be ashamed/' *aid ibe king, 
•*I haVe the greatest reason in he so. • * 
Qu. ,Did either of the Empiric* who 
recently obtained that honour by fraud, 
exhibit any s^pra !>r tfttthftilueta ? 

MB, macih:au\ 

Mr. Macreadj, whilst |^rfrittMiJg ftl * 
theatre under the m .umi; mu>nt »* l l* e 
Tate Mr. Matuu-U, annei-c^arily made 
dsectfanoatr., co.ilrin to the nth* of 
Mr'ManseH'sentnhlishmeni, wbo, much 
to his credit, obliged all l»e prrWuMTa 
wild used oath* uiineecimnnly to lurfeil 
the sum of fit* ralrilsinfc*, whtH* forfeits 
were appropriaied in the relief id sick 
and. indigent m-hirs : vbrii ■cttlMg 
with 1 Mr. Ma<-r.-ad) tor hi** itipmwH 
salary, lie deducted tire required bum 
for a breach of tin rule*. Mr.Macready, 
with great t^vluhMM, submitted in 
the deduction, and upon im,uineg lo 
what purpose UN *um t 5 " 1 obtained) 
would be appropriate^ j^v*' a 101. note 
towards the fmil.erance of so excrileitt 
a plan, saying, » he wished from hm 
heart all manners would adopt the 
same system, as iniihiiiirieiidi-d so much 
towardH the fail of the drama as, thil of- 
fensive custom. ' 



frequent applUsaUoiia to obtain as is- 
terview with him on business of import- 
ance, tired at length of calling, «- 
claimed— "God send our next wsasp 
may have Inished bis studies." 

ATTORNEYS. 
A gentleman in the country »ho b»i 
jUJil buried a rich relation, an altera". 
wa« eompiaiiimjf to Foote of ih.- 
great expenses of a couotr> lu 
^ Why, do jou hnry your V c = 
here f" n»kod Fool* gravely ; ***** 
lobe an re wrdo; how rWV' 
me neve/ do that la bondm." 
said the other'/' at tie h siirjwIseaV * ^ 
do you i nag age V* 
palieni liMppi'ti^ to d*r, «t* lay mr 
in n rnojti o¥i-r night by himself k*rL 
Juor, tln-ow "i^ the ita*h, ■»«' 
morning be ^ entir. h nff.V " !■** 
cried the other in cimn^meut, * 

roi.ie, un.itH r 

nul ti-U, not beius a< llltl 

prrnntural eaw*e-. Ah M 

of (he mat tor is, thai the** itastf"^ 

hiihH of hrimstuae Ip t!w? rt^si ■* * 

mnruiag* T 

Ain-EltTIKEwKXT. 

ThefoHawiag »'!»' 
rally ro pied! from a New J 
— "- 'raU** m»NK ii 
bmidred and Ititri \ • 
prii]jrri> of nu eminent a^^H 
Lo retire from bn*i*h 
clients ure rich and oh 

MRU -WAWK 
The f.icetiou* Neil Ward l*M* 
of it Isw-suit foMivded on l«*i 
MtU and th<tt s ho HI-arimu.lW^ 
enuld not be di*iiur*e*bod hsm K% 
dlber; the still la*t*d *o k»eg thai tw 
omtplelely i.WiUraied both, «* IW ^ 
Ihe end it wai neither lA« n»f 1**^ 



A BISHOP IN LUS S lU OIKS. 

The Bishop of Ai ranches Unci, de- 
toted the whole of his time lo Mucly. A 
person in his dtoerse, whn had made 



HANDLE HOLMES. 

Bundle Holmes who wrotf a W 
i^traordinary and encjel^p*di* %***■ ■ 
nu ibe science «f HeiaJdry, was **■ 
plimi'iiiedliyan t^pfesjwe aiiagw 
f Ln* i-ir«> HrrmM! The c*fcW-^ 
S kr Thomns W ial bore hiaown d«i^ • 
liciii in hi* name-^ '?**:•"* iv ' 
no,. *%ns found .riMiM. The IMP* 1 
on the mistress of C^rtta IX rftVaart 

was historically just; Marie Too«.^ 
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THE FEIGNED HELL OF THE ANCIENTS ! 



This volcano was called the pillar o/ 
Heaven by Pindar, who flourished four 
' hundred and thirty-lve yearn before the 
Chrivttan era. IU 'astonishing height 
is such, that Vesuvius bj its side would 
appear but a small hill. The enormous 
mass is surrounded by smaller moun- 
tains, and while the lava of Vesuvius 
may issue its , stream for seven miles, 
jEtna will emit a torrent of liquid ire 
thirty miles in length. 

YOL.JTV. 



All travellers agree, that this moun- 
tain affords an epitome of all the differ- 
ent climates throughout the world. To- 
wards the bane it is extremely hot, 
towards the middle more temperate, and 
grows gradually more cold, till at length 
the traveller perceives that its head is 
covered and entirely enveloped in a 
mantle of eternal snow. 

In the middle at the top, stands the 
great mouth or crater of the volcano, 
» D 
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THE FLOWERS OF LITERATURE* 



which it a little mountain about a quar- 
ter of a mile perpendicular, and situated 
in the centre of a greatly-inclined plain. 
In the middle of this little mountain is a 
large hollow, the inside of which is en- 
crusted with salts and sulphur of differ- 
ent colours. In the midst of this funnel 
is the terrific gulf, whence continually 
issue terrible nnd confused noises, which 
during the time of au eruption may be 
heard at an amazingly prodigious dis- 
laiee, 

The great eruption of thjt Toleano in. 
1608, broke out suddenly on the 1 lth of 
March, two hours before midnight, on 
the south-east side of the mountain, 
about twenty miles from, the old mouth, 
and ten from the city of Catania. The 
matter thrown out was a stream of me- 
tal* and minerals, which ran for fifteen 
or twenty days together into the sea, 
close to the walls of Catania. In Its 
course it overwhelmed fourteen towns 
and Tillages; and, during the whole 
time of this eruption, which was fifty- 
four-days, neither sun nor start could be 
teen for many miles round in the neigh- 
bouring villages. Our Engraving ac- 
companying this article is take* from 
au old printing of the crater, upon 
which the most implicit confidence may 
he placed, as to accuracy and correct 
detail. 



Sty i lonxrj of litnature, 
BILLY MAC DANIEL. 

A TALBOPTH* SOUTH OF MILAM*. 

" Billy Mac Daniel was once as likely 
a young man as ever shook his brogue 
at a patron, emptied a quart, or handled 
, « shillelagh; fearing for nothing but tbe 
want of drink.; caring for nothing but 
who should pay for it ; and thinking of 
nothing but how to make fun over it : 
drunk or sober, a word and a blow was 
ever the way with Billy Mac Daniel ; 
■nd a mighty easy way it is of either 
into or of ending a dispute. 



. getting 
More is 1 



lore is the pity that, through the means 
of his thinking, and fearing, and caring 
for nothing, this same Billy Mac Daniel 
fall into bad company • for surely the 
good people arc the worst of all compa- 
ny any one oonld come across. 

"It to happened, that Billy was 
•gains; homo one clear frosty night, not 
long after Christmas ; the moon was 
round end bright ; bnt although it was 
an in* a night as heart could with for, 
he felt pinched with the cold. * By my 
word,' chattered Billy, 4 a drop of good 
•iqnor would ha no had thing to keep a 



man's soul from freezing In him ; and 1 
wish I had a full measuie of the best.* 

" 'H+ier wish it twice, Billy,' said a 
little man in a three-cornered hat* bound 
all about with gold lace, and with great 
silver buckles in his shoes, so big that 
it is a wonder how be could carry them; 
and he held out a glass at big as him- 
self, filled with at good liquor a* erereye 
looked on or lip tasted'. ** 

44 * Success, my little fellow,' said Bil- 

the good people ; * here's your -fcahk, 
any way, and thank yon kindly; no 
no matter who pays for the drink ;* and 
he took the glass, and drained it. to the 
very bottom, without ever taking a se- 
cond breath to it. 

44 4 Success,' said the little man ; 
4 and you're heartily welcome, Billy ; 
but dont think to cheat me as you have • 
done others,— out with your purse, and 
pay iit- I lie a ***$itk j iiiith. 

4 * 4 Is it I pay you V said Billy ! could 
I not just take you up, sod put yon in , 
my pocket as eiuy as a blackberry !' 

* « Billy Mac Daniel,' said the little 
man, gt'Uing very angry, * you fthall br 
my sen uiu for net en years and a day, 
andtLii m the way J \mJI be paid ; so. 
tnake ready to follow ojav F - 

„ u When Billy heard ihii, he bvjran 16 
bev< iy surry for havin^med so* h b«j4 
,w*orc- tiiwjrds the little man; and hi 
felt himself, yet could not tell 
obug to follow ihe little man ibr Jit 
long sight about the ru-uiiiry* tip ssf 
dowl arid *.i\*t hedge and ditch, na*\ 
through bog utid brake with*>ut anj rent. 
44 When morning began to dawn, the 
little man turned round to him aa4 said, 
4 Youmaynow go home, Billy, bnt on 
your peril don't fail to meet ma in the 
Port-field to-night ; for if yon do not, it 
may be worse for yon in the long run. 
If Hind you a good servant, yon will 
find me an indulgent master.' 

44 Home went BHly Mac Daniel ; and 
though he was tired and weary enough, 
never a wink of sleep could he gat for 
thinking of the little man ; bnt he was 
afraid not to slo his tedding, so op he 
got in. tbe evening, and away he went 
to the Fort-field. He was not long 
there before the little man came towards 
him and sard, * Billy, 1 want to go a loaf 
journey to night ; so saddle one of my 
nortes, and yon may saddle another for 
yourself, as you are to go. along with me, 
and may be tired after your walk last 
night.* 

44 Billy thought this very considerate 
of his master, and thanked him accord- 
ingly : «Bnt,' said he, «if{majhcsQ 
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bold, -sir, I would* ask you which ia the 
way to your stable, for never a thing do 
I see but the Port here, and the old thoru 
4ree in the corner of the field, an4 the 
stream running, at the bottom of the 
hill, with the pit of bog oyer against us/ 

•• ' Ask no questions, Billy, * said the 
little man, 'but' go over to that bit of 
bog, and bring me two of the strongest 
rushes you can. find.' 

44 Billy did accordingly, wondering 
what the little man would be at; and 
lie picked out two of the stouten! rushes 
he could find, with a little bunch of 
brown blossom stuck at the side of each, 
and brought them, back to nis master. 

44 'Get up, Billy,' said the little man, 
taking one of the rushes from him, and 
a l rifling across it. 

44 4 Where shall I get up, please your 
honour V said Billy. 
. 44 4 Why, upon horseback, like me, to 
be sure,' said the little man. 

444 Is it after making a fool of me you'd 
fee,' said Billy, 4 bidding me get a 
horseback upon that bit of a^roah ? May 
be you want to persuade me that the 
rush I pulled but awhile ago out of the 
bog over there is a horse ?" 

444 Up! up J and no words,' said the 
little man, looking very angry ; 4 the 
best horse you ever rode was but a fool 
Xa it.' So Billy, thiuking all this was in 
jole, and fearing to vex his master, 
straddled across the rush : 4 Borram ! 
Borram 1 Borram !' cried the little man 
three times, (which in English means to 
become great,) and Billy did the same 
after him :. presently the rushes swelled 
up into fine horses, and away they went 
^full speed ? but Billy, who had put the 
rush between his legs, without much 
minding how he did it, found himself 
.sitting on horseback the .wrong way, 
which was rather awkward, with his 
face to the horse's tail : and so quickly 
bad his steed started off with him, that 
he had no power to turn rouqd, and 
■ there was therefore nothing for it but 
, to ho|d on by the tail. 

44 At last they came to their journey's 
end, and stopped at the gate of a fine 
bouse: 4 Now, Billy,' said the little 
man, 4 do as you see me do, and follow 
me close ; but as you did not know your 
horse's head from bis tail, mind, that 
,jour own head jdoes not spin round 
.until you can't tell whether you are 
standing on it or on your .heels : for re- 
member that eld liquor, though, able to 
make a cat speak, can make a man 
dumb.* 

. 44 The little man then said some queer 
kind of words, out of which Billy could 
make no meaning; but he contrived to 



say them after hfai for allthat; and in 
•they both went through the key-hole of 
the 4oqr % and through, one key- hole after 
another, until they got into the wine- 
cellar, which was well stored with all 
kinds of wine. 

t 4 Tim little man fell to b>inkij)g •# 
bard as he could, ami Billy, nowise di*- 
Jikipg the example, did the same. 4 The 
best of masters are you, surely,' said 
Billy to him; 4 no matter who is the 
next; and* well pleased will I be with 
your service if you continue to giro me 
plenty to drink.' 

44 4 1 have made nq bargain with you,' 
said the little man, 4 and will make 
none; but up and follow me.' Awajr 
they went, through key-hole after key- 
hole; and each, mounting upqn the rush 
which he left at the hall-door, scampered 
off, kicking the clouds before them like 
snow-balls, as soon as the words, 4 Ber- 
tram, Borram, Borram,' had passed their 
lips. 

. " When they came hack tp the Port- 
field, the little man dismissed Billy, bid- 
ding him to be there the next night at 
the same hour. Thus did they go on, 
night after night, shaping their course 
one night here, another nigbt there— 
sometimes north, and sometimes east, 
and sometimes south, until there was 
not a gentleman's wine cellar in all Ire* 
land they had not visited, and could tell 
the flavour of every wme in it as weU 
•—ay, better— than the butler himself. 

«• One night when BiHy Mac Daniel 
met the little man as usual in the Fort- 
field, and was going to the bog to fetch 
•he horses for their journey, his master 
said to him, 4 Billy, I shall want ano- 
ther horse to-night, for may be we may 
bring back more company with us than 
we take.' So Billjr, who now knew 
better than to question any order given 
Ho 'him by his master, brought a third 
rush, much wondering who it might be 
that would travel back in their comprint, 
and whether he was about to have a 
feHow-servant. *If I have/ thought 
Billy, * he shall go and fetch the horses 
from the bog every night ; for I don't 
see wiry I am not, every incb of me, as 
good A gentleman as my master.' 

44 Well, away tbey went, Billy lead- 
ing the third horse, and never stopped 
until they came to asnug farmer's house 
in the county of Ljmerick, close under 
.the old castle of Carrigogunniel, that 
was. built, Miey say, by the great Brian 
.Boru. Within the house there was 
greatjcarousing going, forward, and the 
tittle man stopped outside for some time 
to listen ; then turning round all of a 
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sudden, said, * Billy, I will be a thou- 
sand years old to-morrow.* 

"'God Bless us! sir,' said Billy, 
* will you?' 

" ( Don't ' say these words again, 
Billy,' said the little man, * or you will 
be my ruin for ever. Now, Billy, as I 
will be a thousand years in the world 
to-morrow, I think it is full time for me 
to get married.' 

44 ( I think so too, without any kind 
of doubt at all,* said Billy, ' if ever you 
mean to marry.' 

44 4 And to that purpose,' said the 
little man, 4 have I come all the way to 
Carrigogunniel, for in this house, this 
very night, is young Darby Riley going 
to be married to Bridget Rooney, and as 
she is a tall and comely girl, and has 
come of decent people, I think of mar- 
rying her myself, and taking her off 
with me.' 

44 4 And what will Darby Riley say to 
that?' said Billy. 

44 4 Silence !' said the little man, put- 
ting on a mighty severe look: 4 I did not 
bring you here with me to ask ques- 
tions;' and without holding further ar- 
gument, he began saying the queer 
words which had the power of passiug 
him through the key-hole as free as air, 
and which Billy thought himself mighty 
clever to be able to say after him. 

44 In they both went ; and for the bet- 
ter viewing the company, the little man 
man perched himself up as nimbly as a 
cock-sparrow upon one of the big beams 
which went across the house over all 
their heads, and Billy did the same upon 
another facing him; but not being 
much accustomed to roosting in such a 
place, his legs hung down as untidy as 
may be, and it was quite clear he had 
pot taken pattern after the way in which 
the little man had bundled himself to- 
gether. If the little man had been a 
tailor all his life, he could not have sat 
more*c on tented Jy upon bis haunches. 

44 There they were, both the master 
and man, looking down upon the fun 
that was going forward — aud under 
them were the priest and piper — and the 
father of Darby Riley, with Darby's 
two brothers, and his uncle's son — and 
there were both the father and the mo- 
ther of Bridget Rooney, and proud 
enough the old couple were that night 
of their daughter, as good right they 
had — and her four sisters with bran new 
ribbons in their caps, and her three bro- 
thers all looking as clean and as clever 
as any three boys in Munster — and there 
were uncles and aunts, and gossips and 
cousins enough besides to make a full 
house of it— and plenty was there to 
eat and drink on the table for every one 



of them, if they had beeti double the 
number. 

" Now it happened!, just as Mrs. 
Rooney had helped his reverence to the 
first cut of the pig's head which was 
placed before her, beautifully bolstered 
up with white savoys, that the bride 
gave a sneeze which made every One at 
table start, but not a soul said, * God 
bless us.' All thinking that the priest 
would have done so, as he ought if be 
had done his duty, no one wished to 
take the word out of his mouth, which 
unfortunately was pre-occupied with a 
pig's head and greens. And after a 
moment's pause the fun and merriment 
of the bridal feast went on without the 
pious benediction. 

44 Of this circumstance, both BiHy 
and his master were no inattentive spec- 
tators from their exalted stations. 
4 Hal' exclaimed the little man, throw- 
ing one leg from under him with a joy- 
ous flourish, aud his eye twinkled with 
a strange light, whilst his eyebrows be- 
came elevated into the curvature of 
Gothic arches — 4 Ha !* said he, leering 
down at the bride, and then up at Billy, 
4 1 have half of her now, surely. Let 
her sneeze but twice more, and she is 
mine, in spite of priest, mass-book, and 
Darby Riley.' 

44 Again the fair Bridget sneezed ; 
but it was so gently, and she blushed so 
much, that few except the little man 
took, or seemed to take, any notice ; 
and no one thought of saying, 4 God 
bless us.* 

44 Billy all this time regarded th? poor 
girl with a most rueful expression of 
countenance ; for he could not help 
thinking what a terrible thing it was for 
a nice young girl of nineteen, with large 
blue eyes, transparent skin, and dim- 
pled cheeks, suffused with health and 
joy, to be obliged to marry an ugly bit 
of a man, who was a thousand years 
old, barring a day. 

44 At this critical moment the bride 
gave a third sneeze, and Billy roared 
out with all his might, 4 God bless us !' 
Whether this exclamation resulted from 
his soliloquy, or from the mere force of 
habit, he never could tell exactly him- 
self; but no sooner was it uttered, than 
'the little man, his face glowing with 
rage and disappointment, sprung from 
the beam on which he had perched him- 
self, and shrieking out in the sbrifl voice 
of a cracked bagpipe, * I discharge you 
my service, Billy Mac Daniel — take**«7 
for your wages,' gave poor Billy a most 
' furious kick in the back, which sent his 
unfortunate servant sprawling upon his 
face and hands right in the middle of the 
supper-table. 
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" If BUly was astonished, bow much 
more so was every one of the company 
into which he was thrown with so little 
ceremony: but, when they heard his 
story, Father Rooney laid down his knife 
and fork, and married the young couple 
out of hand with all sped ; and Billy 
Mac Daniel danced the Rinka at their 
wedding, and plenty did he driuk at it 
too, which was what he thought more 
of than dancing." 

(Ejcttaetana ; 

Selections from New Book*. 
ANECDOTES OP MONKEYS. 

MORAL MONKEYS. 

The things which most palpably dis- 
tinguish man from beast are man's ex- 
clusive use of clothing and weapons, and 
management of fire; yet here we see 
monkeys adopting two of the habits 
which are supposed to be peculiar to 
man ; and my next anecdote will show 
monkeys exercising the other. 

I was promised a private exhibition of 
these beasts by a showman in a country 
village. On approaching the covered 
cart, I was alarmed at finding it light- 
ed, and reproached the master with 
having made his exhibition public. In 
this, however, I did him wrong. He 
assured me that the light was only to 
keep his monkeys quiet, who would 
otherwise disturb the whole village with 
their cries ; and in fact I, on entering, 
found four monkeys seated round a ta- 
ble, with a farthing candle upon it, as 
if for the purpose of conversation. 

The alarm of these monkeys in the 
dark* is another curious fact, though 
people, who have studied the habits of 
animals, know that the young of these 
are as instinctively subject to causeless 
fear in darkness as children themselves ; 
and I was once or twice thrown on my 
face, in crossing a heath at night, by a 
Newfoundland puppy, who howled and 
ran between my legs for refuge at the 
sight of every prominent object, more 
especially if it were white. 

• The instinctive alarm of children in the 
dark it usually sttributed. by the lower classes 
of this country, to the effects of original sin ; 
and this doctrine seems to derive sopport 
from the opinions which Dr. Southey has 
vented kn his review of the celebrated Letters 
of klis. 

I cannot coincide In this doctrine extending 
(as it necessarily must) to beasts. Monkeys 
nave no doubt many sins to answer for, and 
many sins that are highly jrigiual; but 1 will 
not believe tlictn so nearly related to us, or of 
sneb weight in the scale of nature, as to have 
Inherited the conseqneuces of man's trespass, 
and to be embtted with what Is strictly called 
Original Sin." 



A 8C0TCH MONKEY. 



In one of the old border peels lived « 
monkey, who, for a monkey, might be 
deemed of a very phlegmatic constitu- 
tion, for his principal gratification wan 
sleeping in the sun on the spec tons flat 
of the tower, in the exclusive possession 
of which he was however sometimes dis- 
turbed. His enemy was a raven, whose 
petulance would have been intolerable 
any but a Scottish Monkey. Pug, how- 
ever, dissembled his rage, and watched 
his opportunity. 

He took some fowl-guts which he foun d 
lying in the scullery, and with thejn 
made himself a necklace, with a long 
8 1 ring banging down in front, such an 
that to which ladies often fasten a cross* 
He strutted about the leads for some 
time,' as if proud of his ornament, with 
a 8 witch in his hand, which appeared to 
have been taken up to complete bis 
equipment. At last be seemed tired of 
this display, laid himself down at foil 
length, and closed his ejeM. 

He was playing the cat in the fable. 
The raven appro aaaed him, and began 
nibbling at the fowl-guts. Pug waited 
till he had a good bite, and then sprang 
up and seised his ancient tormentor. I 
regret to say that he was not generous 
towards his prisoner. He plucked him 
all over, plume and pinion, and then, 
let him go ; but the poor bird, stript of 
all his sail, could make little way, and 
indeed was hardly able to balance him- 
self upon his feet. 

Now began his tortures. The mon- 
key, who could never fairly catch him 
before, easily overtook him, armed with 
his switch, which he exercised upoo his 
unprotected flesh with such cruel per- 
severance, that, if Ralph's cries had not 
brought a labourer to his assistance, ho 
would have fallen a victim to the barba- 
rity of his executioner. 

I have since heard that Smalyhome 
Tower, situated not for from Melrose, 
was the scene of this tragi-comedy, and 
that there is a curious old picture repre- 
senting it, in a garret at Merlon-house, 
in that vicinity. 

AN IRISH MONKKY. 

This monkey lived in the service of a 
small milliner in Dublin. In the same 
room with him was a basket of kittens, 
and his mistress had put upon the fire 
some sort of soup or porridge with mut- 
ton chops. The monkey fished out these 
and ate them, and put the poor kittens 
in their place. 

Query. — Did this monkey think that 
the kittens would pass for chops? T t 
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A FRENCH MONKEY. 

A subaltern of the tf 6th regiment was 
fortunate enough to be a spectator of 
the holding of a stonirry-court, which 
seemed to Deceoducted much upon the 
same principles. Lord Heat hfi eld, then 
General Elliot, had ordered a verjr email 
advanced poet to be established -on a 
part of the rock hitherto undisturbed by 
military operations; and the "officer 
commanding it had received directions 
to conceal his little party with the great- 
est care. 

The poet was taken possession of at 
night, and the men, ambushed in the 
hollow of an overhanging crag, were 
there the more easily hidden in, as 
a Siroccp had just risen, driving wreaths 
of mist before it, as thick as those which 
issue from the mouths of a battery. 

While they were thus lying under 
cover, a party of monkeys was seen ad- 
vancing with an old grey-headed baboon, 
carefully guarded, in the centre. They 
arrived, halted, and detached their pri- 
soner at a small distance, where he re- 
mained between twotnonkeys, who had 
the charge of him. The rest formed a 
sort of court, befos* which an advocate 
evidently accused The prisoner of some 
offence, he weeping, •creaming, and 
frequently interrupting the attorney- 
general* Indeed, tbe proceedings seem 
to have been altogether irregular, for 
the officer represented judges, advocate, 
and prisoner, as all chattering together. 

At length, however, an old monkey, 
who, the soldiers insisted, was the Chief 
Justice of the woods, screamed louder 
than the rest, and the prisoner was in- 
stantly hurried off, and precipitated over 
a projecting rock. 

Our people were much scandalised at 
this proceeding, being convinced that 
the old baboon waa too helpless to have 
deserved his punishment* and that be 
was saeriaced, under some false accu- 
sation, to prevent his being bnrthensesne 
to his parish ! — Anecdote ♦/ Monkey: 

A MAN THAT WOULD BB A 
BEAR. 

" An unfortunate Italian at Pcra, who 
was known by the characteristic name 
of Buffo, once very nearly fell a sacrifice 
to the fury Of dogs. This man had, in 
the time of Sultan Selitn, (who, asis well 
known; was passionately fond -of every 
thing European,) levied a considerable 
tax on this partiality of the Tnrkish 
emperor. At length, however, Selim 
grew weary of his tricks and exhibt* 
Items, and poor Butib did not know 
^which way to turn himserf. Ail ei* 



associate, however, euggnstnd a new 
mode of stimulating the Sultan's cartas** 
ty. This Was to clothe Brtfb in an ap- 
propriate fir, and offer to exhibit mm 
as a bear who could play Mm&rwk. 
The proposal Was accepted, and the 
associate undertook to be the /serf*. 
The botttngt* were accordingly bribed, 
who nave the guard of the royal apart* 
ment, bear and leader were introduced, 
and the supposed beast was Im w t ai ate- 
ly seated at an open piano-forte. An 
unexpected difficulty now occurred. 4 1 
had forgot,' said Buffo, 4 that I should 
not have the free use of my hands, and I 
found it almost impossible to finger with 
claws. Making due allowance, how- 
ever, for my hearer being a Turk aad 
myself a bear, I came off with more 
honour than I expected, and which ho- 
nour I would have willingly declined.* 
4 1 am content with that bear,' cried 
Selim ; 4 give his conductor tOO sequins, 
and lead the beast into my menagerie.* 
Figure to yourself my horror at these 
words ! I crawled close to my associate, 
and imitating, as well as I could, the 
tones of a bear, growled out 'Of-su 4 , **«- 
em- derm i,-~uon*r*n-rfermt / ' But ay 
companion took no notice of my na to n * 
s trance, and a botttngi was ordered to 
carry me off. A look, however, which 
he gave me, Instructed me in his dispo- 
sition to favour my escape, and I had 
no sooner got down stairs, than 1 broke 
from him without opposition, and made 
away for the ferry, which is close to the 
Seraglio. Here 1 threw myself into n 
boat, and was in an instant waited 
across the water to Topane>. 1 was no 
sooner landed than a new danger pre- 
sented itself; the dogs fell on me, and, 
during the long gauntlet I had to run, I 
am persuaded I should have been torn 
to pieces by those infuriated brutes, bat 
for a pasteboard cover in whieh I was 
encased, and to which my fur coat was 
attached." 

LUTHER'S RING. 

CONTINUED FEOM No. 100. 

It needed no great length of time me 
a mind so gentle and tractable as that 
which, in Justus Hergott, was united 
to true greatness and intrepidity of soul, 
to accommodate itself to any chauff e of 
habits and society. His talents and as- 
siduity soon rendered him the favourite 
of the Rector, and M agister Paul Togd, 
who, prizing the government of the 
heart beyond the cultivation of the un- 
derstanding, presently recommended 
him as a pattern to all his fellow stu- 
dents; while at the same time his good 
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Minn una urbanity rained bin the 
awed wW of the junior boys, as his 
bodily strength, bis tare of justice, sad 
btj almost manly firmness, secured him 
tbo eei a < ai af Ms seniors. 

The old library of tba Monastery, en- 
Hotted by the tenefosity af the fleeter 
Martta* the long dusky cloisters, attd 
tba Ibfly convent church itself, in which 
many honourable and memorable monu- 
ments erected their gloomy piles in so- 
lemn grandeur; became his favourite" 
places of Resort, when the boats of bis 
•tady were over. Accustomed to regu«. 
laxity and method in his amusements 
ao lent than his studies, the strict dis- 
cipline of the college was not irksome 
to bfm. Only one darkened his path ; 
tbfeone was theprimanas, whose cell 
be shared, and who, by a gloomy re- 
serve, oecuHar to himself, clouded the 
bright beaten of Justus** happiness. 

Oetwin you Altenburgh was the name 
af this eccentric youth. Descended 
from one of the most ancient ftinrilies of 
the Empire, that even claimed kindred 
to the imperial house, the young noble- 
man bore the pride of ancestry striking. 
ly poartrayed in his otherwise noble 
countenance; with an almost mfsan- 
tbropic coldness his lack-lustre eye 
oeered fi\>m beneath his knit and beet, 
{lag brow; while his straight flaxen 
hair, combed orcr his forehead, gave 
an expression Of insipidity and boyish. 
ness to his whole head. His figure was 
meagre, though tall and well-propor- 
tioned, and would bear no comparison 
with Justus's manly and well-compact- 
ed frame. Not far from Pforta lay the 
rich possession of his house, and the 
sumptnous castle towering over the tit- 
lags of Arenerich, which had received 
its name as the favourite one of bis an. 
oestors. 

Justus submitted without repining to 
the arrangement which brought him in- 
to close and unavoidable contact with 
this young and haughty misanthrope,- 
and the mare repulsive and sententious 
the younker's conduct towards him, the 
greater was the assiduity with which 
hestfthfe to galihls good- will. Our 
young noble was slovenly and careless; 
Justus made it his business every morn* 
ing, without demur or waste af words, 
to put their little cell in order, adjust- 
ing bis partner's clothes, books* and 
papers, which were usually scattered 
about, and reeding his favourite star- 
line, which hung in the alcove of the 
lime casement window. Often, too, 
when Octeviu was pttnsling himself 
with a classical theme, Justus, an early 
proficient in* that kind of e&ercftfe, 



would frive him what be had written, 
with a modest request that be would 
oarraet it, teas assisting bis senior out 
of bis difficulty without wounding hts 
pride. 

Confidence is awakened by eonfi- 
deaee t and as Oetevta became every* 
day mare sensible of the delicate and 
friendly attentions of his new colleague, 
bis haaghty demeanour gradually soft- 
tfaed into a oondesteading familiarity, 
and a secret partiality for Juntas grew 
more and mora apparent in bis eon* 
duct. 

There was one mysterious eireaa** 
stance, however, in Oetavia's beha- 
viour, which Justus couW not fathom. 
His mind seemed a prey to perpetual 
disquietude, which grew upon bint dai- 
ly* &*i*8 him no respite nor intermis- 
sion; he often gased with a vacant eye* 
upon the floor, or out a/ the little win- 
dow, and, during the lectures on divin- 
ity especially, his countenance under- 
went frequent changes, aad often ex* 
pressed opposition, at least, to the 
doctrines held forth. la addition to 
this, Justus several times remarked that 
Octevin would reave their sleeping cell 
— for large dormitories were not then in 
use, and the outer doors only were 
strictly closed at sun- set— with noise- > 
less steps, often returning late in the • 
night, and then throwing himself care- 
lessly on his couch. Justus pitied tie 
youth, for he took these flights to be 
walks of stolen attachment, Having ob- 
served a young rosy-cheeked wench, the 
servant of the rent collector, directing • 
significant glances towards the haughty 
noble. He abstained, however, from 
any interference, knowing that an un- 
solicited adviser generally does but ex- 
cite animosity; and Octevin had not 
yet given him the privileges of a friend. ' 

As he was one day engaged, as 
usual, in reducing to order the scatter- 
ed books belonging to Octevin, ho 
chanced to lay his hand upon one that 
he bad never before seen there. Oa< 
opening It, he was shocked to find it one 
of the most vrriilent publications of the 
day, viz. the Con trover* )of the famous 
Dr. Mayer (von Bck so called) against 
Lutheranlsm, treating of the sale of In- 
dulgences, and the infallibility of Pe- 
ter's successors in the papal chair; 
there was also a copy of the Ball ef 
Excommunication issued by Leo X. and 
a well-finished and neatly-carved figure 
of the Virgin Mary. He shuddered to 
behold this work, the Utter detestation 
of all Protestants, in his very sleeping 
room, and he was andecided what to do 
with it, for the c#oe of informer waa 
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too contemptible in hit eyes to be thought 
of for a moment; he was eoually at a 
loss to conceive how such a &ook could 
get into Oetevin's possession. Here- 
collected, however, that he had been 
warned by the Rector, on his entering 
the college, against the wiles and se- 
ductions of the Papists and their emis- 
saries, many of whom were reported to 
be living in the vicinity of Pforta; he 
called to mind many circumstances that 
he had noticed, and which now seemed 
to indicate a suspicious degree of inti- 
macy between Oc levin and the laay 
over-fed porter, and that the latter had 
often let drop a contemptuous sneer at 
his own unoissembled piety. He re- 
membered moreover a conversation n- 
mongst the scholars concerning the 
Ghost of an old Cistertian monk, said 
to wander at night in the cloisters ; that 
many pretended to have seen the said 
apparition, especially on Fridays, and 
that since then none- of the young stu- 
dents would venture out of their cells in 
the dark. Theie seemed to be a con- 
nection and a consistency between these 
various circumstantes, which he resol- 
ved to make it his business, if possible, 
to bring to light, hoping, by courage • 
and circumspection, to be the means of 
extricating the unhappy youth from the 
net in which he appeared to be entan- 
gled. 

Something struck him, too, as very 
remarkable when he once more exa- 
mined the little figure before alluded to. 
Its features were not such as pious art- 
ists were wont to associate with the idea 
of the Virgin mother. This lovely face, 
with the full laughing eye, and the soft- 
swelling ruby lips, was well known to 
him '—Yes, it was Celestina, the slain 
huntress ; and oddly did the ancient cos- 
tume become her. 

' Justus fell into a train of deep mu- 
sing upon the strange collocation of so 
many mysteries, but the most prominent 
feeling in his mind was, that of a re- 
mote unacknowledged jealousy, and 
he could hardly persuade himself to re- 
place the figure : — he did 90^ however, 
together with the book. 

The next day was Wednesday, and, 
after . dinner, the jovial Callaborater 
Schonberger invited the yonng people 
to take their accustomary stroll among 
the hills. Brisk as a herd of young 
deer, the younger students collected 
round their favourite teacher, scram- 
bling for the place of honour, by his 
side; meanwhile the seniors, arranged 
in pairs, had proceeded up the mountain 
path which conducts the wanderer with- 
out exertion, and under the grateful 



shade of umbrageous beech tree*, to 
the summit of Kuebenbery. An open 
space, carpeted with short grata, form- 
ed the Palestra of the youthful party. 
The game was quickly organised; the 
balloon, expedited from below, ascend- 
ed majestically the mountain side, and 
was met with lusty cuts from the boys 
above, while their loud and joyous bus- 
ses accompanied its progress. Another 
party, having provided theses elves witb 
hoops bound with oak twigs and wild 
flowers, arranged themselves in a largo 
circle for the lively and picturesque 
hoop-dance. 

. At the very. extremity of the hoop was 
seen our friend Justus, slowly ascend- 
ing the hill, still busied with himself— 
for emotions of a singular and perfectly 
novel kind reigned in las breast — ha 
fancied that his discovery of the popish 
figure was a token from heaven, that 
called him, even in his almost monas- 
tical seclusion, to the performance of a 
peculiar and extraordinary duty. His 
education under his uncle had stamped 
him in some sort for an enthusiast, and 
he inherited from his parents a strong 
contempt for the world, as well as a 
firm belief in the immediate interposi- 
tion of Providence in the fete of some of 
his chosen servants. 8ince the discov- 
ery of the figure his thoughts had been 
constantly wandering to the subject of 
the lovely Celestina, and as he ap- 
proached the Jseger-house he slackened 
hjs pace, and loitered before the neat 
edifice distinguished by the hunting 
trophies that decorated its gable. It 
was closed. All within was still as 
death, a beautiful snow-white pointer 
excepted, which he had seen at the 
maiden's side, and which now came 
running across the court-yard, wag- 
ging his tail, and giring erery token of 
delight; he gave her a pat for her mis- 
tress's sake, and thus encouraged she 
followed confidently at his heels as he 
pursued his walk. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 
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The cone which it to be placed to re- 
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eeire the reflection of the deformed pie- 
tore, and exhibit the anamorphosis, is 
a cone of bright metal highly polished, 
or it may be a cone of black glass.which 
may be cheaply procured of any optician 
who sells Larkin's geometrical and mi* 



neralogical models. This cone must of 
course be precisely of the height and 
diameter described in the figures we 
hare gone over, or such, as the young 
artist may choose to adopt in his trans- 
formation* 
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The drawing being eoa*ptettt% the 
refecting ctme is get on the inner circle' 
X, and the eye of tee observer being 
applied over the vwtex, at the dis- 
tance E, will find the surface of the 
cone exhibit the perfectly regular 
figure of the original picture ! 

The young experimenter will care- 
fully observe, that be is to construct the 
figure 7 from the dimensions, -afforded 
bim by the lines of operation in the 
figure 4. Thus A D B of figure 4 is to 
be the diameter of the circle marked in 
figure 7 " Place of Cone," D K fig. 4 
is the half-diameter of fait circle next 
the cone in fig. 7. D I is the half dia- 
meter of the second circle from the cone 
in fig. 7. D H that of the third, and 
D G that of the fourth. The circles of 
fig. 7 being thus determined and drawn, 
they must be crdssed with a perpendi- 
cular and horizontal line, and two dia- 
gonals, as was before directed in fig. £ ; 
the fig. 7 being now completed, and the 
82 divisions or spaces into which the 
figure will be found to be divided both 
in the original, figure l,and the figure 7, 
must be numbered from 1 to 32, the cor- 
responding portions with the same num- 
bers respectively. Figure 7 must now 
be considered the skeleton of the in- 
tended distortion, and must be filled up 
with a steady and careful hand, one por- 
tion at a time : for example — insert in 
that space of figure 7 marked 1, that 
portion of the original figure which oc- 
cupies the space 1 in figure 1, but 
spread out in the direction and to the 
extent which shall be proportioned to 
and agree with the difference in the 
shape of the space 1 in the two figures ; 
this carefully observed till the figure is 
completed, the result will be the dis- 
torted figure I have exhibited in fig. 9. 

We must all of us recollect about two 
years ago a large and coarsely-exe- 
cuted print of an extraordinary spread- 
ing fan-shaped character, which, when 
viewed from one determined point, as- 
sumed the regular and well-defined 
figure of a little castle with battlement- 
ed turrets, gateway, &c. with surround- 
ing trees, and a centry box, with the 
centinel himself, a well, and other well- 
drawn and familiar objects. This print 
was sold, I believe, for five shillings. 
We need not object to its price, but we 
ought all of us to condemn the air of 
secrecy and mystery with which it was 
veiled. Why not in a spirited and grace- 
ful manner have given on the same 
sheet, such a popular description of the 
process by which the deception was ac- 
complished, as that every person, at all , 



accustomed to the pencil, mfgbt Ittefatrt* 
ly have contrived endless pe rsp ec t ive 
transformations of their own t I etalf 
by and bt endeavour to supply this de- 
sirable object, bygWtng an occasions* 
example of thir branch of anttnotpMe 
drawing, with practical directions for 
every step of the process. 

I will now leave my young readers for 
a week or two to their consideration 
(and if they please their practice) of 
what I have already said, and take up 
& subject for this, and probably for ssy 
next paper of considerable interest, and 
under proper management affording 
much amusement of popular character. 

PHRENOLOGY. 

Phrenology, a science absolutely new 
to the age in which we live, made its 
first appearance in this couutry under 
circumstances which for some time ope- 
rated greatly to its prejudice. The sin- 
gular and apparently «©*7o* doctrine had 
not merely a tinge of the extravagance 
which generally affects the first appear- 
ance of any great noreUy, but a deep 
colouring absolutely of the marvellous-* 
indeed the in credible a (tog ether: Its 
doctrines were very new, very bold, very 
startling, to our pre-conceived notions; 
and they came, withal, from a very sus- 
picious quarter — QsanUNY. Gcrsnany, 
it must be admitted, was already ia 
doubtful repute in this country, because 
of its many fantastical speculations, its 
many literary extravaganzas, and its 
many quackeries, — when yet another 
German started— yet another specula- 
tion, which, at Us first declaration, 
seemed to leave all the known extrava- 
gances of his country immeasurably be- 
hind. The science and all its preten- 
sions thus appearing, prima facie, ab- 
surd and ridiculous, it can be no matter 
of wonder that its language and it* 
terms, — a few of them, as compound 
words j being quite new to the English 
ear, — were t hem self es scorned and ridi- 
culed } and that, by a sort of re-action, 
ihey rendered the science itself appa- 
rently still more monstrous. 

When Phrenology made its appear- 
ance first into thiscountry, certain Scotch 
reviews were the koran of the reading 
public. The reception of the new doc- 
trine, accordingly, depended on the JtiU 
of that literary dictatorship, whom it 
pleased, in a manifesto certainly un- 
matched by all the presumption and 
quackery of Germany itself, to annihilate 
at one decisive blow, both the sAnce 
and its professors. Iu defiance of the 
philosophical spirit and age of oar cons- 
try, and to the eternal discredit of their 
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ownisamediate circle, those critical Le- 
viathans succeeded ; the public were, in 
regard to this absolutely new depart- 
ment of knowledge, entirely uninformed ; 
aad they were now grossly, nut to say 
scandalously, misled. To mislead an 
uninformed public was an easy and to 
them an inviting task ; and the public 
was accordingly misled in a manner al- 
together unprecedented in any enlight- 
ened age. Phrenology, however, a 
Hercules in its cradle, survived the ma- 
ljgnaut attack on its infancy, and ga- 
thering, strength hourly, in the accession, 
of converts among men of the highest 
intellectual attainments, it has at length 
aisuN to be the object of fierce opposi- 
tion, and eveu hatred, with many per- 
sons whose rank in the scientific world 
render them at least respectable oppo- 
nents. In my sketches of Phrenology 
for my young philosophers, I shall give 
them a popular and & practical view of 
its principles, set in a strong light the 
amusing absurdities of its opponents, 
their ludricous errors and impertinences, 
and prove to them, what has been stout- 
ly and shamelessly dented, that it is 
perfectly consistent with sound morality; 
that it affords unquestionable grounds 
for a most interesting and unerring 
judgment of character, from common 
observation ; and, above all, that Pure* 
notogyis most strictly and beautifully 
in harmony with the precepts of our reli- 
gious faith. 

To neglect nothing which may rea- 
sonably contribute to the conviviality of 
our philosophical feast, a few outline 
engravings of tiring and of known cha- 
racters shaH illustrate the enquiries. 

(To be continued.) 

CHRONOLOGY FOB THE YEAR 
1624. 

8EPTEMBER. 

I. Liotd Erskfne appointed to the 
Embassy at Stutgard. 

— Madrid still in a state "of the worst 
disorder. Dreadful fires take place, the 
work of political incendiaries. 

— Astonishing instance of rapid tra- 
veling on the Bath road. The distance 
from London, 198 miles, performed by 
one of the coaches in nine hours and 
five minutes. 

— Excessive heat ; thermometer to- 
day so high as 60 in the shade. 

8. The Gazette without the name of 
a single. bankrupt. 

— The annual importation of Great 
Britain to Buenos Ayres estimated at 

i,aoe,uooi. j 

9. Der Freischutz, at the English 



Opera House, turns the heads of the 
musical World. 

16. Death puts an end to the pro- 
longed sufferings of Louis XVIII., last 
King of France, at the age of 08. This 
event took place at four in the morning. 
The Monarch met his end with tie for- 
titede of a man and the resignation of 
a Christian. 

— Confirmation of the death of Itur* 
bide. It took place on the 19th July. 

19. Count D'Artois, now Charles X« 
of France, receives congratulations 
from every class of his subjects. 

90. The Synod of the Secession 
Church of Scotland suspend Mr. Fletchx 
ef from his functions in Albion Chapel, 
on account of his conduct towards Miss 
Dick. 

98. Major Cartwright dies at a very 
advanced age. 

OCTOfeER. 

2. A club of water-drinkers, establish- 
ed in Lancashire, sit round a table, on 
which is placed a Jug of water, from 
which the members drink in succession. 

15. The town of Wethcrbj, the pro- 
perty of the Duke of Devonshire, was 
sold in 174 lots. 

22. The Paris, papers give an account 
of a ferment in Paris, occasioned by the 
refusal of a Priest to inter an actor. 
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" He will not be commanded."— Macbeth. 



Ma. BotTOE*~Your Portfolio is read 
by the discerning and enlightened, and to 
the discerning and enlightened I humbly 
address myself, hoping that they will 
take iuto consideration the statement 
of an individual, an individual of the 
male species, who, alarmed at the ri- 
sing growth of female power and pre- 
rogative, petitions to know where man's 
obeisance ends, and whether we have 
any claim upon woman's respect— 

"The petitioner humbly shewetb— 
that in the course of common conversa- 
tion the other day he was flatly contra* 
dieted by a young lady, whose reply 
was again contradicted by the petition^ 
er, who was accused of " rudeness for 
daring to contradict m lady." That, 
when he reverently remonstrated in sop* 
port of his claims to be heard, he was 
further told to " hold his tongue." The 

{petitioner decidedly objects to this 
atter piece of eloquence, and, disliking 
unbridled power in more senses than 
one, he begs to know whether the reply 
in question be not an unallowable ex- 
tension of prerogative r D ' igitized 
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In truth, Mr. Editor, I am at obsti- 
nate as the armed' head in Macbeth; 
I " will not be commanded" by any one 
man — " or woman either, Sir." There 
are certain courtesies due from circum- 
stance to women, which are very gene- 
rally, I think, paid them by the opposite 
sex, and frequently they are entitled to 
such attention; but I fear these petty 
gallantries are in many instances car- 
ried too far, and are productive of ill. 
From such continued usage to the ho- 
nied tones of flattery, they become 
offended by the honesty of truth. 

Women appear to trust to their sex 
rather than to their merit/ and seem to 
forget, that it is only in proportion to 
their practice of effeminacy that our 
attentions should be proffered more or 
less. What I would more particularly 
infer is this ; that their being simply of 
the feminine gender, when there is an 
absence of its charming accompani- 
ments, is sufficient in itself to entitle 
them to our extraordinary regard. 
There is something too extremely an- 
noying in suffering chastisement from a 
weapon of our own making and gift. 
I do not like that determination of ex- 
erting to the utmost the power which 
we put into their hands : " It is excellent 
to have a giant's strength, but tyran- 
nous to use it like a giant." 

- What encroachments do some women 
make upon our department ! Effemi- 
nacy in a certain class of males balan- 
ces the evil in some measure, but does 
not justify it. Of dandies (despicable 
race) another time — but a word or two 
to viragos, patronesses of " the fancy" 
' and blue stockings. 

Ladies, 
Our obeisance is proffered with a 
proviso, that you make no unlawful in- 
trusions upon our customs — But if you 
will claim the post of a general at the 
head of his army, you must stand his 
chance of being shot. If you will assume 

" The whip, the cap, the masculine at- 
tire, 
In which you roughen to the sense, 
And all the winning softness of your 
sex is lost." 



If you will persist in " reining the pran- 
cing steed," and such unbeseeming feats 
— In short, if you will share the rougher 
enjoyment of man, you must subject 
yourself to many inconveniences, or set- 
tle the point (to do the business tho- 
roughly) by sword and pistol. But " do 
not to ;" practice the effeminate virtues, 
and do not meddle with horses, dogs, 
Euclid .politics, or the dead languages— 



"To rougher man ambition's 4amk re- 

sign, 
'Tis theirs in senates and in courts Is 

shine ; 
One only care your gentle breasts shosis' 

move, 
Th' important business of your life -si 

/one." 

Practise the effeminate virtues— aV- 
licacy will always insure correspoadisg 
behaviour on our part ; your tendenm 
and feeling it will be our care never ts 
hurt ; your timidity will always pro- 
cure you ur protection, (for you art 
loveliest in your fears ;) your wroeVafy 
will ever insure our respect, a cosabrns- 
tion of these charms, our tore. Sanies, 
tears, add entreaties, will never fail, bat 
I will not be otherwise controlled. 
" What ! upon compulsion ? No not 
upon compulsion." 



SCENERY OF THE GLENKENS, 
AND SINGULAR ANECDOTE. 



" Thousands, we believe, have visited 
the Glenkens, a district which has beea 
described as the 4 Grampians of Gallo- 
way,' and which is alike celebrated for 
the wild grandeur of its scenery, and 
the feudal power and exploits of the 
noble house of Kemnure. In sower 
and autumn this interesting district pre- 
sents a most inviting prospect, whether 
to the sportsman or more contemplative 
visitor, with its fine amphitheatre of hills, 
amidst which the, Scottish eagle still 
fixes his eyrie, and boundless slopes of 
the loveliest heather, where even the 
patient sheep finds but a scanty meal, 
and of which the black-cock and moor- 
fowl, the plover and curlew, appear to he 
the sole occupants. In the fore-ground, 
the spectator has the broad and beauti- 
ful expanse of the Ken ; here hurrying 
along with the rapidity of a mountain- 
stream, and there settling into the quiet 
tranquillity of an extensive lake; at 
one plsre washing the granite base of 
Laurin, and at another nourishing the 
luxuriant reeds near Kenmure Castle, 
where the teal add the wild duck, the 
coot and the heron, enjoy a little world 
of their own and hardly seem to look 
upon man as an enemy. The time- 
worn towers of the castle, too, peering 
from an avenue of limes, or more ve- 
teran clump of oaks every one of which 
might stand for a patriarch among trees, 
immediately carry the mind back to 
those unsettled yet romantic times, when 
a mother frequently presented her son 
with his spurs, to remind him (hat her 
larder was empty and when the fosse 
and the don jon-keep, the drawbridge 
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arid tte warder, supplied all the purpo.. 
»es of a modern police. Nor is it only in 
sammer or autumn thai the Glenkens 
atfibrd a rich treat to the admirers of 
moan tain-scenery. In winter, too, when 
the new-fmllen snow levels all the fea- 
tured of an ordinary landscape, it is de- 
lightful to see the farmers and shep- 
herds hurrying with their curling stones 
to the neighbouring loch or river, and 
forgetting all the evils of high rents 
and falling markets in an anxiety to dis- 
tinguish themselves in this manly sport. 
And on Sundays, it is still more inte- 
resting to see the same individuals 
gathering round the porch of the parish- 
eharch, and kicking, as they enter, the 
frozen snowballs from their ponderous 
shoes; while the far-off shepherd, 
whose compass is the warning bell, h 
seen manfully climbing the trackless 
hill, and pausing at intervals to catch 
another sound of that timeless instru- 
ment, which might now plead the never- 
failing apology , of better musicians, 
and appeal to the hooded belfry as a 
sufficient excuse for its increased hoarse- 
ness. At this season of the year, we 
arc told the situation of a country cler- 
gyman is far from being a sinecure ; 
and, in thinly-peopled districts, it is no 
uncommon circumstance for a pastor to 
be called on to christen a child proba- 
bly at the distance of ten or fourteen 
miles. Upon the necessity of early 
baptism the Scottish peasantry are well 
known to cherish peculiar notions ; and 
connected with this subject, we have 
an anecdote to relate, which will hard- 
ly be credited, although it was com- 
municated to us by a most respectable 
gentleman, and may be relied on as per- 
fectly authentic. 

44 A good many years ago, the former 
incumbent of the parish of Parton being 
•confined to his room, one of his more 
distant parishioners, who had just 4 re- 
ceived an addition to his family,' found 
himself under the necessity of transport- 
ing the young stranger to the resi- 
dence of the minister. The snow lay 
thick on the ground |t the time, but the 
on- fall had ceased ; the air, although 
cold, was clear and bracing; the sur- 
' face of the flaky expanse, which stretch- 
ed on every side, being slightly touched 
with frost, acted as a huge reflector to 
the level beams of the sun, and alto- 
gether the weather was remarkably fine 
for the season. Under these circum- 
stances, the father of the child in ques- 
tion set out for the manse of Parton, 
accompanied by two female friends, who, 
to lessen the fatigue of travelling, were 
directed to keep close to the track or 
wake of their brawny guide. Jo guard 



against the effects of cold, the little 
stranger was wrapped in almost as many 
folds as an Egyptian mummy, and, in 
the first instance, committed to the care 
of the eldest gossip ; but the women at 
length beginning to appear tired, the 
farmer insisted upon relieving them of 
the child, which be placed * cannily' un- 
der hts arm, and covered it with the 
folds of his plaid ; and, being rather of 
an absent turn of mind, he proceeded at 
a pace that would have done no dis- 
credit to 4 Dominie Sampson.' In this 
way he gained rapidly Upon his feebler 
companions, and, in his great anxiety to 
carry the infant soft and easy, actually 
allowed it to slip through the huge 
mound of buckling* with which it was 
surrounded. These bucklings, however, 
still stuck fast under the farmer's arm, 
and his hands being numbed with cold, 
be held on his way, nerer once suspect- 
ing that his burden had become lighter. 
Arrived at the minister's parlour, the 
mistress of the house kindly proposed 
to' warm the child till the woman arrived, 
and was proceeding to perform this of- 
fice, when she all at once exclaimed, 
4 My God ! where is the child V This 
exclamation, so sudden and unexpected, 
threw the whole house into sonfusion ; 
the minister, forgetting his rheumatism, 
started to his feet like a youth of fifteen, 
while the honest farmer, gasping for 
breath, and trembling in every limb, 
looked like a man who had seen an ap- 
parition, on discovering that in place 
of a healthy babe he carried only a 
4 bundle of duds.* The present, how* 
ever, was not a moment for explanation, 
and, without saying a single word, he 
flew out of the house, with the intention 
-of retracing his steps.! but he had not 
proceeded far when he was met by his 
female friends, who had fortunately pick- 
ed up their little charge, and which, al- 
though blue with cold, was found to have 
sustained no material injury from being 
cradled for a few minutes on an element 
as pure and stainless as its own virgin- 
breast. It is almost needless to add, 
that the party returned to the mansa 
in the highest spirits ; and that the wor- 
thy clergyman, in performing the usual 
ceremouy, failed not to advert to this mi- 
raculous deliverance, and to recommend 
the little innocent to the especial care 
and protection of that Being who ' tem- 
pers the wind to the shorn lamb.' ". 

A PARADOX. 

"Truth," they say, " lies in a well;" 

A paradox, forsooth ! 
For if it /let, as people tell, 

How can it, then, be Truth? 
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titmxt Jnfbrmatfom 

ITALIAN TRANSLATION OP 
SHAK8PEARE. 

The last Yolume of the Italian trans- 
lation of Shakspeare, by Michele Leoni, 
recently made its appearance at Verona, 
and has been greatly eulogized by the 
foreign critics. 

james's naval history. 

Mr. James is about to publish a new 
and improved edition of his Naval His* 
tory. 

"The Journal of an Exile,*' descrip- 
tive of the scenery and manners of the 
most interesting parts of Prance, espe- 
cially among the peasantry, in 2 vols, is 
preparing for publication, and expected 
to appear early in March. 

A gentleman, long resident in Italy, 
is about to publish the result of his ob- 
servations among the higher orders 
there, under the title of " The English 
in Italy.'* The work is to extend to 

8 vols, and to be ready in April. 

44 The Historical and Literary Tonr 
of a Foreigner in England and Boot- 
land;" with anecdotes of celebrated 
persons visited by the author, including 
most of tbe literati of both countries, in 

9 vols. $vo. is expected to appear spee- 
dily. 



Extract from a. letter from Paris: — 
44 The edition of a 4 Selection of the 
Works of English classic Authors,' 
printed by Didot, published by Galig- 
nani, and edited by Mr. Washington 
Irving, promises to he a good specula- 
tion. The habit of reading, and even 
speakiug, English is quite the order of 
the day ; and the work is what you call 
in London well got up, and much 
cheaper than the English editions. But 
every body is surprised that Mr. Irving 
should put himself at the bead of such 
an enterprise. An American in Paris, 
editing British works, is a sort of ano- 
maly amounting here to a positive scan- 
dal. Such a life, it is said, is neither 
dignrfted nor patriotic Que Sir WaU 
Ut 8c*t$ pu4tie let Omvr*gf$ de» Am* 
Unr* A*giaU, eela w cawroi/, merit— 
that an American should pass bis time 
in increasing British fame and enriching 
French commerce, eela ne »e rencoi* 
pa*. 

Spirit of $e fttesajinefl. 

INSURANCE AND ASSURANCE. 
44 It is inconceivable to tbe virtuous 



and praiseworthy part of the WorU, who 
have been born and bred to lespseta- 
ble idleness, what terrible strait* are 
the lot of those scandalous rogue* wham 
Fortune has left to shift for themselves 1'* 
Such was my feeling ejaculation when, 
full of peuUence for the tin of urgent se- 
cessity, I wended my way to the attorney 
who had swept together, end, for the 
most part, picked up the crusnbe which 
fell from my father's table. He was a 
little griasled sardonic animal, with 
features which were as hard as bis heart, 
and fitted their leather-jacket so tight* 
ly, that one would have thought it had 
shrunk from washing, or that they had 
bought it second-band, and were pretti 
nearly out at the elbows. They were 
completely emblematic of their possess* 
or, whose religion it was to make the 
most of every thing, and, amongst the 
rest, of (he distresses of hia particular 
friends, amongst whom I had the hap- 
did ess of standing very forward. My 
business required but little expl an a ti on, 
for I was oppressed by neither reuU 
rolls nor title-deeds ; and we aat down 
to consider the readiest means of turn- 
ing an excellent income for one year in- 
to something decent for a few mere. 
My adviser, whose small experienced 
eye had twinkled through all the specsv 
lations of the age, and, at the same thee, 
had taken a very exact admeasureaaeat 
of my capabilities of turning them la 
advantage, seemed to be of opiaioa 
that I' was fit for nothing on earth. Per 
one undertaking I wanted application ; 
for another I wanted capital. M Now," 
said he, " as the first of these deftcieu- 
cies are irremediable, we must do what 
we can to supply the latter. Take my 
advice. — Insure your life for a few thou- 
sands ; ydu will have but little premium 
to pay, for yon look as K you would 
live for ever ; and from my knowledge 
of your rattle-pated habits and the va- 
rious chances against you, I will give 
you a handsome sum for the insurance.*" 
Necessity required me to acquiesce is 
the proposal, and I assured the old cor- 
morant that there was every likelihood 
of my requiting his liberality by the 
most unremitting perseverance in all the 
evil habits which had procured me his 
Countenance. We shook hands in mu- 
tual ill-opinion, and he obligingly vol- 
unteered to accompany me to an Insu- 
rance Office, where they were supposed 
to estimate the duratiou of a man's life 
to a quarter of an hour and odd seconds. 
We arrived a little before the busi- 
ness hour, and were shown into a large 
room, ■ where we found several more 
spectators waiting ruefully for the ora- 
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«Jllf> to gfonqunoe sentence, Iu the cen- 
tre was a large table, round which, *4 
equal distances^ were placed certain 
little lumps of money, which my friend 
told me were to reward the labours of 
lite Inquisition, amongst whom the sjftr- 
pliM arising from absenteea would like* 
wise be divided. From the keenness 
jrith which each individual darted upon 
liia share and ogled that of his absent 
neighbour, I surmised that some of my 
fellow sufferers woujd find the day 
•gainst them. They would be examined 
by eyes capable of penetrating every 
crevice of their constitutions, by noses 
which could smell a rat a mile off, and 
hunt a guinea breast high. How indeed 
eould plague or pestilence, gout or 
gluttony, expect to lurk in its hole un- 
disturbed when surrounded by a pack of 
terriers which seemed hungry enough to 
devour one another ? Whenever the 
door slammed, and they looked for an 
Addition to their cry, they seemed for all 
the world as though they were going to 
bark; and if ft straggler really entered 
Aid seized upon his moiety, the intelli- 
gent look of vexation was precisely like 
that of a dog who has lost a bone. 
When ten or a dozen of these gentry 
had assembled, the labours of the day 
commenced. 

Most of our adventurers for raising 
supplies upon their natural lives, were 
Afflicted with a natural conceit that they 
were by no means circumscribed in foun- 
dation for such a project. In vain did 
the Board endeavour to persuade them 
that they were half dead already. They 
fought hard for a few more years, swore 
that their ' fathers had been almost im- 
mortal, and that their whole families 
bad been as tenacious of life as eels 
tbemself es. Ala* I they were first or- 
dered into so adjoining room, which I 
soon learnt was the condemned cell, and 
then delicately informed that the est*. 
bJtshmest could have nothing to say to 
them. Some indeed had the good ls*k 
to be repriet td a little longer,, but even 
these did not affect a very flattering or 
advantageous bargain. One old gen- 
. tinman had a large premium to pay for a 
totter in his knees ; another for an ex- 
treferdlfiarV circumference in. the girth ; 
and. a dowager of high respectability, 
w>o was afflicted with certain undue 
proportions of width, was fined most 
exorbitantly. The only customer who 
met with any. thing like satisfaction was 
a gigantic man of Ireland, with whom 
Death, 1 thought, was likely to have a 
puzzling contest. 

t "How old am yon, Sir?" enquired 
an examiner. . 



"Forty,** - 

44 Vou seem a strong man.*' 
44 1 am the strongest man in Ireland." 
♦ " But subject to the gout V* 

44 No. — The rheumatism — nothing 
else upon my soul." 

44 What age was your father ithenJ 16 
dtedr, 

44 Oh, he died young; but then he 
was killed in a row.*' 
44 Have you any uncles alive V 
44 No 3 they were all killed in rows 
too.** 

44 Pray, Sir, do you think of return- 
ing to Ireland ?*' 

44 May be I shall, some day or other.** 
44 What security can we have that 
you are not killed in a row yourself V x 

44 Oh, never fear ! I am the sweetest 
temper in the world, barring when I'm 
dining out, which is not often.'* 

44 What, sir, you can drink a little ?'* 
44 Three bottles with ease." 
*' Ay, that is bad. You base ft fed 
face and look apoplectic. You will, no 
doubt, go off suddenly.** 

44 Devil a bit. My red face was born 
with me ; and I'll lay a bet I live longer 
than any two in the room.** 

44 But three bottles ** 

44 Never you mind that. I don't mean 
to drink more than a bottle and a half 
in future. Besides I intend to get Star* 
ried, if I can, and live snug.** 

A debate arose amongst the directors 
respecting this gentleman's eligibility. 
The words 44 row** and 44 three bottles** 
ran, hurry-»seurry, round the table. 
Every dog bad a snap at them. At last, 
however, the leader of the pack address- 
ed him iu • demurring growl, and agreed 
that, upon his paying a slight addition- 
al premium for his irregularities, he 
should be admitted as a It subject. • - 

It was now my turn, to exhibit; but, 
as my friend was handing me forward, 
my progress was arrested by the en- 
trance of a young lady with an elderly 
maid-servant. She was dressed in slight 
mourning,, was the most sparkling beam* 
ty I had ever seen, and appeared io pro* 
duce an instantaneous effect, even upon 
the stony-hearted directors themselves. 
The chairman politely requested her to 
take a seat at the table, and immediately 
entered into her business, which seemed 
little more than to show herself and be 
entitled to twenty thousand pounds, for 
which her late husband had insured bis 
life. 

(To be continued.) 
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tfjwente of StoettouaiilittHt, 



ry; for he 

Foot." 



has nothing to do with the 



" Argument for a week, Laaabter for a 
monib, and a good Jest for ever."— Shakspeare. 

LORD ALVANLY. 

Lord Alvanly was lately at the hos- 
pitable residence of Mr. Foley, where, 
after dinner, one day, the conversation 
turned on athletic sports. Lord A. said 
something about his leaping ; and, being 
contradicted a little, he proposed exhib- 
iting bis skHl in ,the gardens. In the 
gardens I said Mr.* F: ; ' I . know ; you; 
were famed for taking a Somerset in the 
gardens '; but, ncveV heard of your, leap- 
ing before.— Now, we, cannot see the 
wit of this repartee for the lives of us," 
and yet every body laughed. — Can any 
one tell us why ? 

8IR J. NEWPORT. 

' In the interminable debate, in 'ihe 
House of Commons, 'which took place on 
the interminable Irish question, Sir John,' 
who is not the most good-humoured look- 
ing, man in the world, declared, with 
some asperity, that he did not belong to 
the Orange party;— It would be odd if 
he did,' whispered Mr. Croker— - 1 should 
rather suspect hinfof belonging to the 
Letmokt. i 



' MR. SMITH. 

Mr. Smith, while, driving about' some 
of the suburbs, obaenred a commenced 
.inscription of Warren's Blacking, which, 
however, had, as yet, proceeded in the 
cbajker's bands no farther than War- 
ren's B. — He need not write any more, 
quoth the wit, for every body may per- 
ceive the rest u lacking. : 



THE EMPEROR LEOPOLD. 

The Emperor Leopold; who died in 
1704, was most passionately food of mu- 
sic, and himself not a contemptible ecav 
poser. Finding his end approocntag, 
and having performed bis last religions 
duties, he ordered his band of smwkisas 
to ht* admitted to liia presence, at>] 
catmlj expired in the in id*! of a co-nrrn. 



MR. CALCRAFT. 
What place, asked a gentleman, in 
the gallery of the House of Commons, 
the other night, does Mr. Calcraft sit 
for? I rather think, was the reply, be 
oomes from CAester. r 

MISS FOOTE. 
Puns on Miss Foote are so obvious, 
that it is hardly worth while to repeat 
them. One may pass muster. We 
forget to whom it is attributed. " In 
what service," it was asked, " is Colo- 
nel Berkeley ? " E? idently in the Caval- 

London s-M-t** for William GumLto* Weiojit, OS, Pate«*«r few 
and may be had of all Booksellers and XwmT^* ' 



CORRESPONDENTS. - 

F. C t N. We are much ubliged m 
you for yaur *ug£ut lion, hal Jt it i*. 
f«Uy inadmH&ible iuId a work of tfeii 
knul; hi* poetry is nut good enough for 
us: we have la apofoiptfe for bsnug 
aiiitiLken him. 

Tin- " Wager Won/' a taJe by J C. 
i* \itv\\ u>].l in Hie commencement, but 
i\v u.il U quitcob secure, and it itbout in* 
lercKt; iry again, you will hit tbr 
work! 

Wi j ha*e received mijuicroui It-itrtt 
comuJainmg of " Luther's ftiog*' not 
btidg .continued, aird the repel lii Ion ol 
the hfiijje nnef dotes. From the e k pit- 
nation g\v en t^o h weeks ago, it wont J 
seem , iujneces**ry to rcrur to it agai* ; 
of ibe first it was *aid that it wat iat* 
]K>««ib|e lo cuuliiuie- the lale if the fcV 
ropran Mag a due did not do bo* Will 
respect to itic- I stier, in our avatar* 
from' l own, we intrusted the work to a 
sub-editor, wbu, uai knowing that ih* 
anecdotes had already appeared, allow U 
them to remain tun Jong before the error 
could be corrected. 

An impudent fellow, who signs 
himself Vcrax, chose to write us a let- 
ter couched in all. the imparity of St. 
Giles's, his mother tongue we suppose, 
relative to the above. If he had read 
the Number alluded to, be would hava 
seen all that he wished to know, and 
rendered therefore his indecent and 
vulgar letter unnecessary. 

Jean's " Sketch" will appear at soon 
as possible. 

W. C, Pac**, TipfU, Pkiim, Urn- 
cos, J. B., and J*co, are rejected. 
Scriobler't is under consideration. 
We shall be happy to hear always 
from onr excellent Correspondents, Ar- 
gentine, L. fV. L. f and T. P. 
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TOTAL LOSS OP THE 8HIP KENT, CAPTAIN COBB, WITH TROOPS 

ON BOARD. 



The Kent East Indiaman, which sail- 
ad from the Downs about a fortnight 
ago, was making her way in the Bay of 
Biscay on the morning of Tuesday the 
1st inst., across the heavy swell com- 
mon in that stormy entrance to the At- 
lantic, when her progress was arrested 
by a fatal accident, in latitude about 47 
deg.aomin., and longitude 11 deg. 40 
min. An ofieer, who was sent into the 

VOL. IV. 



hold to see whether the rolling of the 
vessel had disturbed the stowage, per- 
ceiving that a cask of upiriu lad buret 
from its lashings, gave the lamp he had 
in his hand to a seaman to hold while 
he should replace the cask. Unfortu- 
nately, in the continued rolling of the 
vessel, the man let the lamp fall near 
the spirits, to which it set fire in a mo- 
ment. The flames spread; attempts 
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were made to smother them by wet 
blankets and hammocks, but all was in 
Tain, and they soon assumed an aspect 
so tremendous, as to shew that it would 
be impossible to subdue them. 

At this moment of despair the man at 
the mast-head exclaimed that a sail was 
in sight ; guns were fired, and a signal 
of distress hoisted. The gale, however, 
was so heavy, that it was for some 'time 
idoubtful whether the strange vessel 

{lerceived the signals, or was likely to 
nrn aside from her course, but this pain- 
ful suspense was soon removed by her 
approach. The boats of the Kent were 
now got out and placed, not alongside, 
on account of the flames and the dariger 
of staving the boits, but a-head and a- 
stern. In the latter many got out from 
the cabin-windows, but the chief part 
were let down from the bow-sprit into 
the boat a-head, the men sliding down 
by a rope, while the soldiers' wives were 
lowered into the boat slung three toge- 
ther. % 

The fire had burst out about ten 
o'clock, and about twelve the signal of 
distress had been perceived by the 
strange sail, which proved to be the 
Cambria, Cook, outward-bound to Mex- 
ico, with a number of mining workmen 
and a cargo of mining machinery, ship- 
ped by the Anglo Mexican Company. It 
was at two o'clock that the Cambria re- 
ceived the first boat load of passengers, 
consisting chiefly of ladies and children, 
balf clothed, and pale with fright and 
fatigue. The whole afternoon was 
passed in exertions on board the one 
vessel in sending off the sufferers, and in 
the other in receiving them. The Cam- 
bria had amongst her passengers seve- 
ral stout workmen, who took their sta- 
tion at the ship's side, and were indefa- 
tigable in hoisting the poor sufferers on 
board, so that, out of 642 persons in the 
Kent, no less than 647 were safe in the 
Cambria before midnight. The remain- 
der (85 in number) were lost, chiefly id 
getting out and in of the boats, the swell 
«f the sea being very great all the time. 
The Captain of the Kent was the last 
man to leave her. She blew up at a few 
minutes before two o'clocjt on Wednes- 
day rooming. 

It may naturally be asked how the 
vessel could keep so long together amid 
so destructive a conflagration? She 
could not have kept together two hours, 
bad not the officers, to avoid one danger, 
encountered another, by opening the 
ports and letting in the water, when she 
shipped such heavy seas as to become 
water-logged, which of course prevent- 
ed her burning downwards. 



The Cambria, a vessel of Ifttte 
than 800 tons, was previously sufficient- 
ly filled, having goods in her hold, ana 
about 50 persons in passengers and 
ship's company. How great then most 
have been the pressure and confusion 
caused by an influx, which carried the 
total on board to more than 000 ! Tho 
progress of the fire in the Kent had 
teen so rapid, as to preveut the sufferers 
from saving any clothes, except wbas< 
was on their persons, and Both dfic'e^! 
and soldiers were thus ill-prepared ffe 
encounter the wet and cold of the decb 
The cabin and the tween-decks (thf: 
space for the steerage passengers) werl' 
thus crowded beyond measure, andmosi 
fortunate it was that the wind continued 
favourable for the return of the Cambria 
to an English port. She reached Pals 
mouth in 48 hours after quitting thd 
wreck, and was landing her unfortunate" 
inmates, many of them half clothed, osl* 
Friday morning, at the date of our cot* 
respondent *s letter. 

* " Messrs. Wm.Vroad and 8ona, 
Agent to Lloyd's. 
" Brit, Cimbrls, Falmouth, March 4, IW* 
44 Gentlemen — Yod are aware of m| 
leaving this port on the 24th uit. with 
passengers and goods to Mexico, and I 
beg to acquaint you of my return herd 
this morning at I, A. M. under the fbH 
lowing circumstances: — 

44 On Tuesday last, the 1st inst. beinf 
then in latitude 47. 80., and longitude 
9. 45., lying to with a strong gale front 
the westward, under a close reefed malt 
top-sail, we discovered a large sail t» 
the westwaj-d, and on approaching 
found her to hate a signal frying of dhU 
tre%s, which induced me immediately to 
render every assistance in my power, 
and on n earing found her to be on fire. 
About 3, P. M. being then on her bow, 
we succeeded in getting the first boat 
from the vessel, which proved to be the 
Honourable Company's ship Kent, 
Captain Cobb, of 1400 tons, for Bengal 
and China, with troops and passengers* 
amounting, with the crew, to 637 took; 
from three to about eight, P.M. the 
boats were constantly employed in 
bringing the people to the Cambria, and 
Succeeded in saving SOI officers, non- 
commissioned officers, and privates of 
the 31st regiment, 46 women, and 48 
children, appertaining to ditto* 19 male 
and female private passengers, and Cap* 
tain Cobb, and 189 of the crew, amount* 
ing in all to 554. The flames now bei 
coming exceedingly fierce, I could not 
urge the sailors again returning to tad 
ship, nor deem it at all prndent, for tkf 
preservation of the lives already flb 
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board my vessel, to remain longer near 
the Kent, expecting her instantly to 
blow op. By accounts since made op, 
It is supposed that 64 soldiers, 1 woman, 
and 4 of the crew, were left when Cap- 
tain Cobb ouitted the Tessel, whose 
conduct during the trying occasion is 
beyond my humble praise, displaying 
the greatest coolness, intrepidity, and by 
bis exertions, and those of Col. Fearon, 
the commander of the troops, who were 
the last to quit, the women, children, 
And passengers were got ia4o the boats, 
and they did not leave themselves until 
their influence to induce any more to go 
into them was useless. At 2, A. M. the 
Kent blew up, after beiug completely 
enveloped in flames for four hours pre- 
vious. The fire originated in the after- 
hold, where spirits were stowed for the 
use of the troops, a cask of which break- 
ing adrift and bursting, the contents 
were unfortunately ignited by a candle 
in a lantern. 

" I feel the greatest gratification in 
stating, that the gentlemen and their 
Cornish miners, in all 86, with my own 
crew, 11 more, behaved throughout the 
trying period with the greatest kindness, 
in getting the people from the boats, 
soothing their sufferings, giving up their 
own clothes and beds to the women and 
children, volunteering to go into the 
boats, (which 1 had good reason to 
prevent,) and leaving nothing undone 
to make them as comfortable as the li- 
mited size of my brig would allow (only 
900 tons.) It would be pleasing also, 
could I speak as highly of the crew of 
the Kent, but I cannot refrain from ex* 
pressing my great disappointment' at 
their conduct, (in which I am borne out 
by Captain Cobb,) derogatory in every 
respect to the generally received cha- 
racter of British seamen, by refusing to 
return to the Kent for the people after 
the nrst trip, and requiring my utmost 
exertions and determination to compel 
them to renew their endeavours to get 
out the soldiers, passengers, and the re- 
mainder of their own shipmates, who 
were left behind, and it was only by 
using coerciie measures, in conjunction 
with my own crew and passengers, and 
telling them I would not receive them 
on board unless they did so, that they 

Proceeded, though reluctantly, in their 
uty. I must, however, except the 
officers, particularly Mr. Thomson, 
fourth mate, and Mr. Phillips, the boat- 
swain, whose conduct and behaviour, in 
every respect, justifies my warmest 
praise. It may not be amiss to state, 
that two hours after the ship blew up, a 
soldier's wife was delivered of a fine 



boy on board the Cambria, and both 

S other and child are doing well. — I re* 
ain, gentlemen, your most obedient 
servant, (Signed) "W.Cook." 

44 The following is a list of the pas- 
sengers, troops, women, and children, 
on board the late Hon. Company** ship 
Kent, Captain Hehry Cobb, bound for 
Bengal and China, March 8, 1885 :— 

44 Panenger*.— Mrs. Col. Fearon and 
6 daughters ; Mrs. McGregor and t son f 
Miss Dick; Mrs. Bray and 2 children; 
Miss Murray ; Mrs. Waters. 

44 Writer*.— Mr. Grant, Mr. Pringlft* 

44 Cadet*.— Mr. Shuckburgh, Mrw 
Birch, and Mr. Hatcbel. 

44 Military Officer*. — Lieut.-Cok 
Fearon, Major McGregor, Captain Sir 
Charles Fairing ton, Bart. ; Cant. Green, 
Captain Spence, and Captain Bray* 
Lieutenant and Adjutant 8haw. Liea- 
tenants Baldwin, Dodger, Raxton, 
Booths Douglas, Campbell, and Gftift> 
nis. Ensigns Tate, Shaw, and Evans. 
Assistant-Surgeon Graham. Second 
Master, Waters. Paymaster, Monk; 
all saved. 

44 Total on Board. — 10 passengers, 
80 military officers, 344 troops, 48 wo- 
men, 66 children, 145 ship's company.— 
Total 637. 

44 Return of TVJtps, Women % ani 
Children hit. — Troops 64, 1 woman, 
children 21, ship's company, 1 man; ma- 
rine boys, 3. Total lost, 90.*' 

Another account, from an individual 
on board, states, that the ship took Art 
in the after-hold, at half-past one,P.M« 
and blew up a quarter before three, 
A. M. It is a remarkable circumstance, 
that the only seaman lost was a man 
who was below and present when the 
fire broke out. Seeing the hold it 
flames, he ran to the cabin of the so*. 
cond mate and broke open his desk, 
from which be took four hundred sove- 
reigns, and rolling them up ia a hand- 
kerchief, tied them round his waist. In 
attempting to leap into one of the boats, 
he fell short, as is supposed from the 
weight, and was drowned. 



THIRTEEN IN COMPANY. 
There is a jerf old superstition, not 
yet wholly extinct, that thirteen in cOn*. 
pany is an unlucky number. It origi- 
nated, most probably, in the romance of 
44 Sir Tristram.*' There were thirteen^ 
seats to the round table, in honour of 
the thirteen anostles ; but the chair of 
Judas it was deemed unlucky to occupy. 
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DAN18H TRADITIONS AND SU- 
PERSTITIONS. 

The Devil in the thape of a Hare. 

In tht year 1578, Joachim Ton Ha- 
f en, Lord hereditary of Nubel, went 
out to hunt on a Good Friday ; and at 
he, during service-time, rode with his 
dog alonf the shore by Hattlund, the 
devil came in the shape of a hare, and 
allowed himself to be hunted about by 
the dog. Theo the devil sprung over a 
large stone or rock, in which are yet to 
be seen the prints of his. feet ; but the 
hound, in endeavouring to follow him, 
tumbled over the stone, and broke his 
neck. Then the same hare sprung back 
again, and was pursued by the youth, 
until it once more bounded over the 
•tone: and the hunter, who was coming 
behind, ran himself and his horse against 
the rock, and both fell down dead. 

The Devil runt away with a Lady. 

Dame Christina von Hagen, a noble 
lady of Holstein, and widow of Otto 
Rantaow, was walking with several 
distinguished females before the castle- 
gate of Lubeck; And upon her going 
somewhat aside from the other company, 
was suddenly carried off by the devil; 
to that she was never seen again, ajive 
or dead. Herwaiting-woman confessed, 
that this lady was acquainted with the 
black art, and was very fond of reading 
mysterious books. 

The Devil ntealt Swine. 

At the time Peter Bass was superin- 
tendent of Upper Moen, a peasant, who 
resided there, lost a sow, with her litter 
of nineteen pigs. He sought for them 
every where in the neighbourhood, but 
all to no purpose. After the lapse of 
a year, the fellow one day, at the en- 
trance of a wood, met the devil himself 
riding on a swine, and driving before 
him nineteen others, which lje frightened 
by beatiug upon a huge copper kettle. 
The nineteen swine that went foremost 
were in excellent plight ; but the sow 
which the devil rode was very lean and 
haggard. The boor, who instantly re- 
cognised his lost property, began there- 
upon to shout and holloa in such a man- 
ner, that the devil,, surprised and dis- 
concerted, dropped the copper kettle, 
abandoned the swine, and took to flight 
as fast as be could. Then the peasant 
rejoiced at heart, drove the swine home, 
nod gave Peter Bass the kettle to keep, 
in remembrance of so remarkable a 
circumstance. 



Peter Vognforer. 
There was once a priest belonging to 
Bierbye church, in Vendsyssel, by name 
Peter Vognforer. He was very cunning, 
and knew a great deal beside his pater- 
noster. Having taken a dislike to a 
priest at Isdale, he so managed with bis 
hidden art, that the priest always stam- 
mered when he mounted the preaching- 
stool. Soon this Peter Vognforer was 
had up before the King, where he was 
judged, and, as the story goes, con- 
demned to be burnt on a pile of fag- 
gots. 

The hottile Warrior*. 
At a small distance from the town of 
Ktersing, two warriors lie Jburied in a 
wild moor : their names are Ginfeseek 
and Syre Prentepose. They lived in 
mutual hate, and, even now they are 
dead, that hatred is unabated. Every 
night they rise from the mould, and 
wander about the moor in quest of each 
other; and when they meet they begin 
a combat, the noise of which is fre- 
quently heard for miles. Several years 
since, a man was passing by night over 
the moor, when a tall frightful- looking 
warrior met him, and cried with a horri- 
ble voice, " Do you know me! " No," 
replied the man, trembling. " I am 
8yre Prentepose," said the giant: 
44 come not again to my moor by night, 
or I will twist your head off ; but, pro- 
vided you now tell me where Ginfeseek 
is, I will give you as much gold as you 
can carry home.** 

The Puniihment of JVickedneu. 
A little girl served in a farm-house be- 
tween Gyrating and Gelytterup. Once, 
upon a holiday, she wished to pay a 
visit to her aged mother, and asked per- 
mission so to do. Her mistress con- 
sented, and gave her five loaves to carry 
to her mother, who was very poor and 
necessitous. Away went the girl, drest 
like a lady, in her finest clothes. But 
when she came to a part of the road 
where there was so much mire and dirt 
that she could not pass through without 
soiling her new clothes, she flung the 
loaves, one after the other, into the 
slough, and endeavoured to walk over 
upon them ; but while in this wicked 
act she was swallowed op by the earth, 
and a ballad is still sung, founded on 
this shocking circumstance. 

The Wandering Jew. 
Once upon a time an aged man, with 
a long beard, a stick in his hand, and a 
bundle upon his back, was seen walking 
across the plain of Prankholm down to 
the lake of Halle. When he came to 
the water he neither stopped nor turned 
aside, but plunged in without the least 
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hesitation, and the lake immediately 
concealed him for several minutes; he 
then walked out at the other side by 
the castle of Halle. Both young and old 
who had observed this were struck with 
wouder, and all concluded that it must 
have been the wandering Jew, as no 
doubt it was 1 . 

The Mighty Sword. 
There stands near Horsen a tower 
called Bygholm ; near to it is a heath, 
and in this same heath is a hillock, in 
which once was found a sword of such 
an enormous size, that it required three 
horses to remove it to the tower. But 
it did not remaiu long at Bygholm, for 
every night all the other weapons in the 
armoury clattered and clashed till the 
very walls shook, and there was no end 
to this tumult till the sword was carried 
back, and buried again in the hill. 

8t. Margaret'* Fountain. 
There lived at Thisted a maiden of 
the name of Margaret; she was so pious, 
virtuous, and lovely, that her fame re- 
sounded through the whole country. 
Once, when she was going to church, 
she was forced and murdered by three 
robbers, who lived in the hills of Ge- 
lade ; but on the very spot where this 
inhuman outrage was perpetrated, there 
sprang from the earth a lovely fountain, 
which was considered by the people as 
a proof of her innocence and sanctity. 
Hen and women, who came sickly and 
weak to this fountain, recovered their 
health and strength by tasting its 
waters, and it is said, that, from the 
money the grateful pilgrims left by the 
fountain, the church of Gelade was 
built, and consecrated to the honour of 
St. Margaret. 

ODB TO OR1MALDI. 

" Joseph ! they sty tbou'at left the stage, 
To toddle down the hill of life. 
Aud ttste the flaunell'd esse of age, 
Apart from pantomimic strife — 
' Retired- (for Young would call it so)— 
The world shut out'— in Pleasant Row I 

" And bast tbon really wasb'd at last 

- Prom each white cheek the red half moon I 
And all thy public Clownsbip cast, 

To play the private Pantaloon f 
All youth— all ages — yet to be 

- 8hall have a heavy miss of thee I 

" Tbon didst not preach to make ns wise— 
Tbon hadst no anger In our schoollug— 
Thou didst not ' lure ns to the skies'— 
Thy simple, simple trade was— Fooling 1 
And yet, Hesv'n knows I we could— we can 
Much' better spare a better man'.' 

" Oh, bad it pleas'd the gout to take 
The reverend Croly from the stage, 
Or Sou they, for our quiet's sake, 
Or Mr. Fletcher, Cupid's sage. 
Or, damme I namby pamby Poole,— 

' Or any other clown or fool 1 



'* Had Joseph Wilfred Parkins made 
His grey hairs scarce in private peac. 
Had Watthman sought a rural shade— 
Or Cobbett ta'en a turnpike lease— 
Or Lisle Bowles gone to Balaam Hill— 
I think I could be cheerful still ! 

"Ah, where Is now thy rolling head! 
Thy winking, reeling, druuken eyes, 
(As old Catullus would have said,) 
Thy oven month that swallow'd pies- 
Enormous hunger— monstrous drought I— 
Thy pocket* greedy as thy month I 

" Ah, where thy ears, so often cuflMI— 
Thy funny, flapping, niching hands!— 
Thy partridge body, always stulTd 
With waifs, and strays, and contrabands! 
Thy foot— like Berkeley's •• Foote**— for why I 
Twas often made to wipe an eve 1 

" Ah, where thy legs— that witty pair I 
For 'great wits jump'— and so did they! 
Lord 1 bow tbey leap'd In lamp light air I 
Caper'd— and bounc'd— and strode avay!— 
That years should tame the legs— alack! 
I've seen spring thro' an Almanack! 

" But bounds will have their bound— the shocks 
Of Time will cramp the nimblest toes; 
And those that frisk'd in silken clocks 
May look to I top in fleecy hose- 
One only (Champion of the ring) 
Could ever make his Winter— Spring 1 

*' And foot, that owns no odds between 
The toe of Csar and toe of Clown, 
Will visit— but I did not mean 
To moralise, thouah I am grown 
Thus sad.— Thy going seem'd to beat 
A muflled drum for Fun's retreat I 

" And may be— 'tis no time to smother 
A sigh, when two prime wags of London 
Are gone-rthou, Joseph, one— the other, 
A Joe !— * sic transit gloria Mnndea I' 
A third departure ifrme insist on,— 
8uge- apoplexy threatens Uston I 

*' For who like thee could ever stride! 
Some doien paces to the mile I— 
The motley medley coach provide— 
Or like Joe Frankenstein compile 
The ' vegetable man' complete!— 
A proper " Covent Garden" feat! 

" Oh, who like thee could ever drink, 
Or eat,— swill— swallow— boh— and chose— 
Nod,w*ep, and hiccup— sneexe and wink t— 
Thy very yawn was quite a Joke ; 
Tho' Joseph, Junior, acts not ill, 
« There's no Fool like the old Fool' stUl ! 

" Joseph, farewell! dear funny Joe ! 
We met with mirth ,-^we part in pain I 
For many u long, long year must go 
Ere fun can see thy like again— 
For Nature does not keep great stores 
Of perfect Clowns— that are not Boors! 



Music ! sweet harmony of sounds, 
* That calls up Memry's cells : 
Thy charming pow'rs that know bo 
* bounds, 
The angry bosom quells. 

The soul, enraptur'd by thy strains. 

To noble deeds inspires ; 
Virtue, that in the heart now reign*, 

Is all the heart desires. 

JSAX* 
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lAJTHEJt'S RING. 
(Concluded from page 421.) 
With a brow yet more clouded than 
before, Justus at length reached the so- 
cial party, but he felt no relish for the 
•port, and so hurrying off towards the 
grove of thickly planted oaks, he seated 
himself upon some venerable and gigan- 
tic roots, and taking out his sketch- 
book, began to transfer the delightful 
■ceue to paper, but with tardy strokes 
of the pencil, often interrupted by fits 
of absence on his part, and frequently 
disturbed by the caresses of his four- 
footed friend, who, with her cold nose 
rested on his lap, nudged him from time 
to lime, and then looked up in his face 
with an expression of fondness and good- 
nature. 

" What wilt thou, happy beast? If," 
aaid the youth, addressing his mute 
companion, ** her soft hand caresses 
thee, and oft shares with ihee the even- 
ing meal— Oh couldst thou but speak 
and tell me if the tender cares of domes- 
tic lift be dearer to her than the rough 
and masculine employment in which I 
saw her engaged — if she be mild and 
tender as her eye ; and if her heart har- 
monise with the gentle accents that issue 
from her rosy lips." "Answer then, 
Hyacinth," exclaimed a roice behind 
the oak, breaking in upon the youth's 
soliloquy; u answer the impertinent 



" The words are the eifftainit to the 
drawing," said Justus with sigatueaaty 
and feeling. " See there now," rejoin- 
ed the maiden, " you not only steal 
away from us the lovely landscape, but 
the living creatures in it must also fol- 
low your magie wand. If the suwf 
were true about the enchanted waxen 
figure, which the young damsel was 
compelled to follow over moor and moun- 
tain, I might be afraid for myself: for; 
if I mistake not, there bounds the stag 
•—the tall figure represents my cousin, 
and the balf-nnished female in the bush" 
— " Oh, had I seen that being then, as 
I have to-day seen her, I should, with 
more alacrity and pleasure, have drawn 
a different picture," said Justus, inter-, 
rupting her, and laying his hand upon 
her bare elastic arm, while his cheeks 
glowed with blushes. " And yet I like, 
to see myself better so — yes, rather in 
that amaionian costume, thau as the 
painter from Naumberg represented me. 
for he shrouded my bold and ill-featured 
countenance in the sacred habit of the 
Holy Virgin, which I thought a great 
sin, and 1 could not rest at night for 
dreaming and thinking of it." Justus's 
curiosity was on the rack. " And who 
had the picture ?"— " What do I know 
about that?" said she, resuming Jier 
sprightly careless tone. " My guardian, 
who was formerly Abbot at Membelen. 
and my fine cousin, the Ranger, would 



Questioner, who troubles himself with have it so, and I had nothing to do but 
things that do not in the least concern to sit still and obey. But if you will 
Justus started to behold the 



huntress at bis side. She shewed her- 
self this time quite altered from the last : 
her hunting dress was exchanged for a 
simple robe of white and green stripes, 
gad hex silken tresses, which had before 
wantoned on her neck, were now gather- 
ed iuto a knot upon the top of her head. 
Her snowy neck was concealed by a 
kerchief of rival colour, laid in a thou- 
sand little folds, and confined in front 
by a kind of black stomacher. Her little 
straw hat, shaped like a bee-hive, hung 
negligently suspended from her arm by 
a green ribbon. In this dress the maid- 
en was dearer to him than before. 
44 Listeners you know," said he, in the 
same tone of gaiety, " Do not always," 
■aid she, interrupting him, " hear ill of 
themselves." 8o saying, and avoiding 
the too boisterous caresses* of Hya- 
cinth, she took a seat close beside him 
with the familiarity of an old acquaint- 
ance. "But tell me," she resumed, 
taking his sketch-book and spreading ij 
on Mar lap, " by what power of magic 
you can, at the same moment, declaim 
so*poetkally, and draw to beautifully ?" 



J tint me, come some morning to the 
aeger house; represent me preparing 
my cousin's breakfast, or feeding the 
poultry in the yard, or at the hearth 
stirring the soup, or spitting the venison, 
or with my spindle in my hand, and the 
prayer* book before me. In one or other 
of these occupations I should like best 
to be painted by you." » And might 1 
keep the portrait for myself?" asked 
Justus, in a tone of earnestness and 
gravity." " And for whom else ? " re- 
turned Celestina. " But you are a sin- 
gular man, and take every thing so ear- 
nestly all at once, as one would not ex- 
pect from one of your years and natural 
gaiety." Yet even while she was thus 
speaking, . her airy spirit seemed op- 
pressed by some very serious thought. 
Her eye was steadily fixed on his hand, 
which still rested on her arm, and in a 
tone quite different, and which betray- 
ed a secret smart, she said — " What a 
beautiful ring you have upon your fin* 

Ser ! for whose sake do you wear that? 
doubtless for some rich and beautiful 
lady in Leipsic 1 The broad gold rim 
recounts her virtues, and the rich flam^ 
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coloured ■toot m&y well typify tbe ar- 
dour of passion, as well as the torments 
of separation to the betrothed." Justus 
drew the ring from his finger, and held 
it closer for her inspection. " You are 
right," he answered slowly ; "it is a 
token of affiance; it is also a sacred me- 
morial, a talisman against sin and temp- 
tation, for it must burn the sinner's 
hand like a coal out of the everlasting 
fire. It is the ring which Luther gave 
bis Catharine ou their wedding day. 
See, on the inside are the initials ; there 
the date, the 15th of June, 1625, and 
round it various allegorical figures deli- 
cately wrought, referring to our Sa- 
viour's passion — so many types of the 
many severe trials of affliction that no- 
thing but the faith in Christ could ena- 
ble the revered pair to support. The 
pious wife gave it to my mother, as a 
valued pledge of friendship and grati- 
tude; my mother gave it to me as a 
warning token, as an amulet against 
temptation, as a sacred relic to oppose 

the evil spirit ; and I" he stopped. 

The maiden's face glowed with a love- 
lier crimson, her eyes regained their 
life and lustre, and a timid smile deep- 
ened the dimples in her cheeks. ** And 
you?" said she, half aloud, stooping 
at the same instant to stroke Hyacinth. 
. " And I," continued Justus, with a firm 
and manly voice — " hope one day to fix 
the significant and cherished token on 
the hand of a maiden, who, pure in 
miqd and heart like the first possessor 
of it, shall consent to tread with me the 
rough and dubious path ; and who, as 
•be did to the man of God — shall bring 
constancy, fidelity, and holy joy, into 
the honoured house of my parents. — Let 
us try now, Celestina, if the ring will 
fit you ?" So saying he took her deli- 
cate hand in his, and gently placed the 
ring on her finger. The maiden hung 
her head abashed, and he put his arm 
round her waist, and softly pressed her 
eyelids with his burning lips; while 
she, overcome by the pure feelings of 
her heart, was ready to sink into his 
open arms, — when they were roused 
from their extacy by the sound of fool- 
steps and loud voices near them. — They 
bad scarcely time to collect themselves, 
to open the sketch-book, and to assume 
a more distant posture, before the in- 
truders came up. 

It was the Ranger, and the lady's 
guardian, Andreas, formerly Abbot of 
the deserted monastery at Membelen, 
attended by the Jaeger. They halted 
jsith astonishment before the youthful 
pair, now looking at each other, now 
regarding the delinquents. Justus cast 



but one look at the Ex-abbot, but it 
was met by such a hostile glance from 
his imperious searching eye, that he felt 
confounded and half afraid of him. 
Celestina, however* with the presence 
of mind which seldom deserts the fair 
sex on similar occasions, assumed an 
air of composure, and stood prepared to 
answer their interrogatories. And when 
the Forester demanded with undis- 
guised displeasure why she had loitered 
there, instead of going on before to 
order the supper as he desired her, she 
made answer somewhat pertly, " Why, 
cousin, don't' you recollect the youth ? 
After having well nigh killed him, it 
was surely no more than decent civility 
to enquire after his health ; and you 
may see yourself how beautifully he 
trausfers our hills and woods to paper by 
his magic art, so that it is impossible 
for a female to pass by him without 
stopping a little to indulge her sex's 
failing. But fear not, I will soon re- 
trieve the lost time, and you shall not 
wait long for your repast." So saying, 
and nodding farewell to Justus, she 
bounded away, driving her white fa- 
vourite before her. " That is the iden- 
tical little gentleman, who marches 
along the high road with the Bible un- 
der his arm, and on whose account my 
skull was so near getting acquainted 
with the broad swords of the Cuirassiers 
at Koese," said the Jaeger. The ab- 
bot darted a yet-more furious look at our 
young friend ; he muttered something 
about heretic blood, and all three pas 
sed on without any sort of salutation. * 
Sylvester, however, who followed last 
along the narrow path, gave him a 

Sarting scowl from out bis malicious 
row-shaded eye, that struck like a mus- 
ket shot, and which might be thus in- 
terpreted : " If I but catch thee alone 
in the coppice, I will soon settle ac- 
counts with thee." Justus felt like one 
awakening from a dream. The rapid 
succession of events which had so thick- 
ly crowded Upon him, affecting him so va- 
riously, left his mind confused and be- 
wildered ; his brain was dizzy, and he 
pressed both his hands forcibly against 
nis brow for a long time, before his re- 
collection perfectly returned. He felt 
how remarkable the day had been to 
him. Powerful emotions had broken in 
upon tbe placid tenor of his life, and yet 
he felt pleased and happy. One brief 
moment had made a total change ; even 
the face of nature was altered; the 
fields, the trees, the flowers, looked 
more lovely and smiled more cheerfully 
upon him. He himself was altered, 
was quite another being j this truth be 
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felt most deeply in his heart. He pack- 
ed bis drawing materials together, and 
was preparing to rejoin his companions, 
when he accidentally espied a green 
ribbon which the frolicsome Hyacinth 
had probably disengaged from her mis- 
tress's bonnet, lying at his feet. He 
eagerly picked up the delicate trophy, 

{>ressed it to his lips, and then concealed 
t next his glowing breast; at the same 
instant he missed his ring from his fin- 
ger, and recollecting in how singular a 
manner it had been estranged from him, 
he cast a thoughtful look upwards to the 
blue heavens, and ejaculated, '* Is that 
also thy token?" 

Meanwhile the three hostile pedestri- 
ans pursued their way down the oak- 
covereddome towards the Jaeger-house. 
*• Who is that youth?" demanded the 
Abbot as soon as they were out of his 
hearing. " A school-boy born at Leip- 
sic, and educated at Erfurt; «ti retfe, 
a peaceful diligent lad, who seldom 
passes Pforta's walls, and to whom, as 
our lusty and trusty porter informed me, 
his cell and the puinanus-garden are a 
world," answered the Ranger. " From 
Erfurt ! that thistle-garden of heresy ! 
The figure of Adonis ; something noble 
and interesting in his countenance, just 
as I can imagine of 8t. Paul ; and his 
eye glowing, expressive of a Joseph's 
glance ! These arc the worst, the most 
persevering, the most eloquent ! Guard 
my Celestina Ac tier." " Oh ! fear 
nothing on that score, your Reference," 
replied the cousin laughing. — Celes- 
tina's mind is artless and discreet, al- 
though the education that you please to 
give her, to render her expert at fal- 
conry and the chace, may nave made 
her somewhat bold and confident for her 
years. And for the youth, one sentence 
of 8eneca is dearer to him than the 
whole race of womankind, from Ere 
down to the gardener's plump and amo- 
rous Meta." 

" Well, well, it may be so, yet I re- 
commend you to note his name down in 
the memorandum-book, end also to draw 
the attention of father Urban towards 
him. These enthusiasts and poets 
have generally a plentiful share of le- 
vity and fickleness of mind, and are as 
easily incited to one thing as another, 
if one but rightly seize and work upon 
their feelings. Probably this 'stray 
sheep may also be recovered, and the 
Holy Spirit tells me he is no ordinary 
one, and will well reward our pains. 
But how is it with the younker Von 
Altcnburg?" " He is fast in brother 
Urban's magic snares, and faster yet 
in Celestina*s silken net. As our 



spy, the gate-keeper allows him free 
egrets at all seasons, he generally 
passes an hour with us every day, un- 
der the pretext of initiating himself into 
the business of our calling, but Celes- 
tina is the magnet that attracts him, 
and that fixes his heart while his senses 
are busied with things appertaining to 
the chase. The Madonna too, and the 
books have also had their influence. He 
is since become more melancholy ; per- 
haps he has some boyish peccadilloes 
upon his conscience that he knows not 
how to get rid of in his Lutberenism, 
aud for which he would gladly purchase 
absolution." " Be assured, Conrad, 
the church's weal depends much on this 
youth," rejoined Andreas confidently ; 
" his family is one of the oldest in the 
conn try, united to the royal house by 
friendship and by blood ; rich too, and 
a pattern to aty Saxony. A union be- 
tween Octeviu and Celestina promises 
myself and all of us new glory and new 
security. The old baron sits fixed in 
bis chair by an inveterate gout; it is 
true he favors Luther's doctrines, yet 
what is he but a mass of corruption, 
rotting in the path ? His sister, Jutta, 
governs at the burgh, and she has al- 
ways been at heart a Catholic, even as 
the chaplain there changed his hood 
only— not his faith. Oh, I behold a 
glorious time approach — the lily flou- 
rishes anew and fairer, nourished by 
blood ! Triumph and vengeance are at 
hand ! I behold the strayed flocks re- 
turn by thousands — the heretic cities 
fall and crumble into dust. I see the 
graves of these false prophets, these 
leaders of apostacy, torn open, and their 
vile carcases exposed to shame and exe- 
cration ; see the apostate traitors burn- 
ing on the blazing piles — torches lighted 
to the glory of the mighty King of 
kings ! The day of the sickle is before 
us. The three protectors of heresy are 
tiead, or the same as dead, for the em- 
peror will never release John Frederic 
from his hold. The Elector, Morits, 
though to the world a Protestant, doth 
secretly befriend our church, for through 
it he won the goodly Saxony ; and be 
has even now undertaken the subjuga- 
tion of re*bel Magdeburg. Nor does he 
humble himself about his father-in- 
law, the Prince of Hesse, who, in spite 
of the treaty of Halle, is still at Dona- 
moenth, in Spanish keeping. These 
are plain and glorious tokens in the 
heaven of our church. The nation is 
debauched by heresy : the nobles and 
the gentry, pampering their carnal ap- 
petites, oppress and trample on the 
peasants; the public, therefore, hae 
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long prayed for the restoration of mo- 
nastic government. O ! I foresee that 
we shall soon be re-instated in our holy 
places, now profaned, and in the pos- 
session of onr stolen riches ! But every 
Catholic must help. Every apostate soul 
recovered is a treasure, that we mutt 
deliver as our mite into the lap of the 
church, and the Reverend Bishop, Ju- 
lius Pflug, in Naumberg, pays- in gold, 
and keeps his promises. Let u* then be 
courageous in the holy work, and valiant 
in the blessed battle ! Who perishes in 
the fiaht, dies as a martyr, revered by 
the world blessed by the holy Pontiff, 
and rewarded with the eternal crown of 
glory in the heavens." * 

By this time they .had reached their 
destination, and with a feeling of exul- 
tation and triumph they seated them- 
selves to the dainty meal prepared by the 
fair hands of Celestina. — Europf Mag. 

THE PORTFOLIO. 

LONDON, MARCH 19, 1885. 



No. 9 of the Conversazione of the 
Editor will appear in our next. 

ST. JAME8*8 PALACE. 

St. James's palace was originally 
an hospital, founded by some pious citi- 
zens before the conquest, anu designed 
for fourteen leprous maids, who desired 
to lead a godly life, and for eight bre- 
thren to read holy service to them. 
This loathsome disease was brought 
into England by pilgrims who resorted 
to the Holy Land, previous to the Cru- 
sades. Henry IV. is said to have re- 
tired to a house formerly belonging to 
King John, at Deptford, whilst under 
cure of this disgusting complaint ; but 
a late author, Cough, discredits the 
story, which he affirms to be an inven- 
tion of the monkish writer of the life of 
Archbishop Scroope, who says, this was 
a judgment for the condemnation of this 
venerable prelate without trial. The 
tale, whether true or false, proves the 
great prevalence of the disorder. 

At the suppression of monasteries, St. 
James's was surrendered to the King, 
Henry VIII., in 1531, who erected on 
its scite the present palace, which Stow 
calls " a goodly manor." It does not 
appear that this residence was inhabit- 
ed by any of our monarch* until after 



the fire at Whitehall. James I.' pre- 
sented it to his accomplished son Henry, 
whose untimely death occasioned so 
much calamity to England ; his unfor- 
tunate brother Charles I. was brought 
here from Windsor when the Parlia- 
ment had determined on his death; and 
James II. was compelled to make an 
offer of the palace for the accommoda- 
tion of William of Nassau, who accept- 
ed the invitation, intimating at the same 
time the expediency of vacating the 
neighbouring residence at Whitehall; to 
which the father-in-law of the new sove- 
reign was obliged to submit. 

During the life-time of William III. 
8t. James's was allotted to the Princess 
Anne and her husbaud, Prince George 
of Denmark. She held her court in it, 
when queen ; and three of her succes- 
sors regularly employed it for the same 
purpose. Pennaot observes, that, tm- 
creaitable as the outside of St. James's 
may look, it is said to be the most com- 
modious, for regal parade, of any palace 
in Europe. 

CHRONOLOGY FOR THE YEAR 
1824. 

NOVEMBER. 

1. A private in the 7th regiment of 
Dragoons, an Irishman, shoots himself 
for love. 

6. An injunction is applied for to the 
Lord Chancellor, to restrain the Rev. 
Alexander Fletcher from preaching in 
Albion Chapel, Moorfields. 

8. Alderman Garratt, the new Lord 
Mayor of London, sworn in. 

— The American ship Columbus ar- 
rives about this time iu the river, and 
excites universal disappointment. 

10. The Griper ship returns to Ports- 
mouth, from the Northern expedition, 
in great distress. 

14. A tremendous fire bursts forth in 
the house, 87, in Fleet-street. 

15. Another fire takes place in the 
same street, equally as destructive as 
the former. 

— An Italian,named Angelini, makes 
application at Newgate to die instead 
of Mr. Fauntleroy. 

27. Mis. Ashley, a widow lady, tired 
of Chancery delays, makes a speech in 
open Court to the Vice Chancellor. She 
is heard with attention, and her case 
ordered for immediate consideration. 

28. Accounts are received of awful 
fires having taken place in Edinburgh. 

80. This morning, precisely at four 
minutes after eight o'clock, Mr. Faunt- 
leroy is executed in front of Newgate. 
The crowd that was present to wit- 
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ntii the speetncU wm beyond sJJ pre- 
cedent. 

— A tremendous storm took piact 
this morning. 

DECEMBER. 
6. The number of causes entered for 
the Sittings "in the King's Bench 
amounts to 290, whilst the number (or 
the Common Pleas is only eleven. 
' 7. A slight shock of an earthquake 
is felt at Portsmouth. 

9. Two new speculations are brought 
Into the money-market. The one named 
" The Imperial Continental Gas Asso- 
ciation;' 1 the other, u The Imperial 
Brazilian Mining Association." 

10. Mr. Abernethy moves/ for an in- 
junction to restrain the Lancet from 
publishing his lectures. Injunction re- 
fused ; decided there is no copyright in 
lectures, unless read from a MS. 

18. A public meeting held for the 
purpose of raising subscriptions in aid 
Of the Spanish refugees. 

21. In the Court of King's Bench 
an action brought by Miss Foote against 
Mr. Hayne for a breach of promise of 
marriage. 

27. The arrest of Mr. O'Connell, the 
celebrated Irish barrister, on a charge 
of having uttered seditious language. 

WHAT 18 WOMAN? 

A R&YIBW. 

What is woman ? — The companion— 
the friend of man — the associate of his 
hours of relaxation ;— 'tis then with 
sweet dalliance he courts her smiles, 
seeks her society; — rejoicing in the full 
blaze of her beauty, he forgets his cares, 
his toils, aud disquietudes, gives him- 
self up to the rich delights her presence 
makes him feel, by the fascinations of 
her conversations and accomplishments. 
In her he finds the summit of his hap- 
piness consists, — without her be feels 
himself an isolated, tr desolate, and 
disconsolata being ;— knowing, feeling 
this, he prizes and esteems her as his 
chief good ; for her he leaves the highest 
paths of bold ambition, forsake* awhile 
the applauding shouts of multitudes, to 
enjoy the calmer repose of woman's love ; 
nor doth he think it derogatory to lay 
aside the conqueror's laurel crown, or 
kingly robe, to meet her smiles : royalty 
divests itself of all the insignia of the 
monarch, — the jewels of his crown shine 
not so bright as doth her love-bewitch- 
ing eye ; nor the ermine of his robe dis- 
filay so rich a white as doth the alabas- 
er of her neck. — The worshippers of 
gold loiter too, and stay awhile upon 
their pilgrimage to Mammon's courts to 
gain fresh vigor from her smile. None 



are exempt; the physician leaves his 
fee, the soldier forgets his toe, t he law- 
yer his disputes, the parson too his sex- 
moos and his homilies lavs aside, sajl 
only cons with pleasure marriage rites, 
the uniting articles of mutual love. 
Thus all to woman's charms are willing 
slaves; spell- bound, in ties of enchant- 
ing love, they seek not to break a char*, 
so congenial to their feeling*, bat 
through life with pleasurable ease enjoy 
the rich delights of woman's lore. 

T.N. 

PUNISHMENT Of SEAMEN IN 

THE REIGN OP CHARLES II. 

Htrlcian M8S. No. 1S41. 

A capstan barr being thrust throng* 
the hole of a barrel!, the offender* arssss 
are extended to the full length, and see 
made -laste untoe the barr eiwewJse, 
having sometymes a basket of bulletts, 
or some other the like weighte, hang- 
ings abowte his necke, in which posture 
he continues until he be made either to 
confesse some plotte or cry me whereof 
he is pregnantlie suspected, or that he 
have received such condigne sufferings 
as he is sentensed to undergoe by coss- 
mand of the captaine. — The punishment 
of the bilboes is when a delinqnant hi 
putt in irons, or in a kindo of sleeks 
used for that purpose, the which are 
more or lesse heavy and pinching as the 
quality of the offense is proved against 
the delinquent. — The ducking alt the 
mayne yarde arme is, when a malefactor, 
by having a rope fastened under kk 
armes and about his myddle, and under 
his breatche, is thus hoysted npp to tie 
end of the yarde ; from whence hee is 
againe vyolentlie lett fall intoe the tea, 
sometymes twyse, sometymes three sere- 
rail tymes one after another; and if the 
offense be very fowle, he is alsoe drawne 
under the verye keele of the shippe, the 
which is termed keele haling ; and whilst 
hee is thus under water a great tuna is 
given fire rfghte over his head; the 
which is done as well toe as toot she ion 
the more with the thunder thereof, which 
much troubleth him, as toe give warning 
untoe all others toe looke out, and ton 
beware by his harmes. 



PUNISHMENT IN THE REIGN Of 
QUEEN ELIZABETH. 

The executions and capital] punish- 
ments I finde to be thus in Qqeene Elisa- 
beth's tyme aborde her own shtppea. If 
anye one mann killed another, t*e was 
to be bownde to the dead man and son 
thrown intoe the sea, Xfariye one drew 
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a weapon wherewith to stryke his cap* 
taine^ lie wulo loose his righte bande. 
If anye one drew a weapon within horde 
ig anye way© of tumult or murder, he 
was to loose his righte hande. If anye 
one pilfered, or stole awaye anye goods 
pr monies from aoye of his fellow en, he 
was to he thryse ducked att> jthe bolt- 
sprite, and then to be dragged at the 
bote sterne, and sett on shoare upon 
the next land with a Jofe of bread and a 
can of beere. If anye one practysed to 
ateale awaye anye of her Majestys 
shippes, the captaine was to cause him 
to oe hanged by the heeles untill his 
braines were beaten oute against the 
shippes sides, and then to be cuttdowne 
and lett fall intoe the sea. If anye one 
slept in his watche,- for the first time he 
was toe be beaded with a buckett of 
water; for the second time he was toe 
be haled upp by the wrysts, and toe 
have two buckets of water poured intoe 
his sleeres ; for the thirde time be was 
to be bounde to the mnyne mast with 
plates of iron, and to have some gunn 
chambers or a basket of bulletts tied toe 
bis armes, and soe toe remaine at the 
pleasure of the captaine; for the fourthe 
time he was to be hanged at the bolt- 
f prite, with a can of beere and a biacott 
of breade, and a sharpe knife, and soe 
to hange and chuse whether he wonlde 
cutt himself downe and fall intoe the sea, 
or hange stHl and starve. If anye one 
warryner or soldier stole awaye from her 
'Majesty* service without lycense of his 
captaine, he was to be hanged. If anye 
one did mutinye aboute his allowde pro- 
portion of victuals, he was to be layde 
in the bilboes during the captaine's 
pleasure. As for all pettie pillferings 
and commissiones of that kinde, those 
were generallie punished with the 
jrhippe, the offender beinge to that pur- 
pose bounde fiaste to the capstan ; and 
the waggerie and idleness of shippe boys 
paid by the boatswayne with a rodde, 
and commonlie this execution is done 
upon the Mondaye morninges, and is soe 
frequentlie in use, that some meere sea- 
men and saylers doe believe in good 
earnest that they shall never have a faire 
winde until the poor boyes be duelye 
brought to the chest ; that is, whipped 
every Mondaye moroinge. 

4fr ttactana ; 

on, 
Selection* from New Book*. 

RELIGIOUS CEREMONY IN 
COLOMBIA. 

•* I, on Good Friday, the 89th, went 
to church about eight o'clock in the eve- 



ning with Colonel Bieux. The curate, 
a young man, preached, with great 
energy and violent gesticulations, in a . 
shig-song tone. The majority of the 
audience was women, and the church so 
excessively crowded, that we could only 
obtain entrance through the vestry, and 
might be said to be behind the scenes. 
Hence we saw a figure, represented on 
a cross, and intended for our Saviour, 
which was veiled from the rest of the 
congregation by a dark curtain. The 
preacher having arrived at the proper 
part of his sermon, describing the ato- 
nies of Christ, stamped his feet, and at 
the second stamp the sombre veil fell 
from before the figure, whilst a dis- 
charge of cannon without announced the 
supposed convulsion of nature ; and the 
apparently bleeding figure, surrounded^ 
by numerous lights, was suddeuly ex- 
posed to the general gaze. The effect 
of all this performance was so success- 
ful, that many of the females shrieked 
and fainted. Shortly after, the figure 
was taken down and carried to a sepul- 
chre,* gaily adorned, and having a re- 
presentation of a Roman centinel sitting 
on the top. After the sermon, Colonel 
Rieux and myself walked into the body 
of the church, and were immediately 
presented with long wax tapers, inlima- 
ting the necessity of joining the proces- 
sion about to pass through the town, to 
which we did not object, as it afforded 
us the opportunity of seeing the whole 
population of the place, ranged on either 
Bide of the streets through which we 
passed. The beauty of the sex did not 
appear very conspicuous on this occa- 
sion. The procession was also graced 
by the guard of the sepulchre, dressed 
in white jackets, blue trows ers covered 
with black crape, and dark veils con- 
cealing the face. They had high conical 
caps with long feathers hanging over 
them, which only needed bells to coin- 

f»lete the tout efisemo/e, and to afford a 
ively representation of Tom l&ooPs men. 
They were armed with lances and 
swords. A man clothed in a white shroud 
was performing a penance, which con- 
sisted in keeping his arm extended at 
in the act of offering something contain- 
ed in a glass, and intended to represent 
the nauseous liquor presented to our 
Saviour. I observed that he had a stick . 
passed through his sleeve so as to sup- 
port his arm. He, as well as the guards, 
marched backwards with a kind of pan- 
tomimic step." — Captain Cochrane'* 
Travels in Colombia. x 
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ABSURD IMPRESSIONS. 
Whin we tome times hear of the dread- 
ful atrocities which disgrace human 
nature, we are almost tempted to fan- 
cy we cannot all be of the same spe- 
cies : for our dispositions and natures 
seem, in effect, as various and opposite 
as those which animate the * hole of the 
brute creation ; and though our forms 
appear the same, the same spirits which 
inhabit them so strongly differ, that it 
is inform alone' we can be said to re- 
semble each other. We have our fierce 
tigers, deceitful hyenas, bold lions, 
wary foxes, voracious gluttons, subtile 
panthers, dull asses, tardy sloths, indus- 
trious beavers, gentle lambs, and mon- 
keys of all descriptions; in short, the 
whjrie population of the wilderness, the 
desert, and the plain, seems reflected in 
man. Some bate been wicked enough 
(we suppose such a libel on our beauty • 
must be termed so) to compare even the 
human countenance to some among the 
brute creation ; a man has been asser- 
ted strongly to resemble his horsey and 
a most striking likeness has been dis- 
covered between a lady and her pug- 
dog, and there certainly are some fat, 
stern, John Bull faces, that bring forci- 
bly to our minds the delicate Hues of le 
roi des animaux. However, we by no 
means iutend to imply that in such cases 
the resemblance extends to the mind i 
on the coutrary, it often proves quite the • 
reverse. Judgment in physiognomy 
should never be exercised till a person 
begins to speak: there are some neavy, 
dull, lowering countenances, that retain 
the same unpleasant cast till animated 
by the expression which accompanies 
speech, when they assume quite a new 
aspect, and we are no lest surprised 
than pleased at the unexpected change. 
There are people who will take ad 
aversion to an individual they have never 
spoken to in their lives, merely because 
they do not like the turn of his fea- 
tures^ — a prejudice equally illiberal and 
absurd I We have only to recollect how 
frequently we have been mistaken in 
opinions formed on so deceptive a prin- 
ciple, when (if we are open to convic- 
tion) we must be sensible of our error, 
and be less ready in future to yield to 
unfavourable impressions on such a very 
» slight foundation. It is very true, that 
we can scarcely resist forming some 
kind ofopinion of every person who at- 
tracts our attention, and that founded 
merely on their appearance. But, as 
such an opinion is most probable erro- 
neous, it would be the height of folly to 
act upon it, as if it really had truth for 
its basis, and which, in fact, that person 



does, who takes a dislike 'to 
from the cast of countenance. 

We will exemplify this etui farther. 
8uppose (for the sake of illustration) a 
gentleman on his return from a journey 
amusing his family with a description of 
the passengers who had been his com- 
panion* in the mail-coach. He might 
say, " There was a young man of gen- 
teel appearance that looked like a law- 
yer." Now every body sinows that 
in these days a lawyer's travelling dress 
varies in no particular from that of any 
gentleman ; yet the speaker had attached 
the idea of a lawyer to this young Stan's 
appearance, though probably he eonJd 
not tell why. He might go on to say, 
44 There was also a young woman, who, 
I imagine* was a mantua-maker, or la- 
dy's maid, (clad in her mistress's 
clothes) and an ill dressed, unmannerly, 
swearing fellow, her brother, who teem e d 
like a sheriff's officer." Now, neither 
mantua-maker, lady's maid, nor she- 
riff's officer, have any badge by 
which they can be' distinguished on aa 
occasion of this kind, any more than the 
lawyer has for his profession : yet the 
gentleman drew his inferences from the 
appearance of his companions altogether, 
but he never would have thought of ad- 
dressing the supposed lawyer as if he ac- 
tually were sncA, and requesting his ad- 
vice respecting a law process ! neither 
would he have enquired of the fancied 
mantua-maker the newest faahtoa of 
gown-making, in order to tell his wife 
and daughters; nor would he have 
thought of asking the man who looked 
like a sheriff's officer, if he were in ac- 
tual pursuit of his prey. Yet, had he 
done all this, he would not have bean 
more absurd than those who take a de- 
termined dislike to a person from their 
looks, as he would only hare been 
acting on the ideas he bad con cei ved, 
drawn from conclusions equally erro- 
neous. Now he, perhaps, would have 
discovered his lawyer to be no other 
than a well-dressed linen-draper of •>♦- 
lite addreso; his sheriff's officer no 
less a man than the Honourable A 

B , my I*ord p— — 'a eldest sow, 

who, with his sister, the supposed i 
tua-maker, was travelling incog. 
Scotland in order to save expence. 



GRIEF LOST. 

An Italian lady, who had lost her hue- 
band, was visited the day after his fune- 
ral by her spiritual confessor, to ofer 
the compliments of condolence. He 
was so much surprised at andjng her 
engaged at piquet with a young officer, 
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of good appearance, that he could not 
forbear hinting,in at delicate a manner as 
possible, at the impropriety of such con- 
duct. " Truly, Sir/' replied the lady, 
" had you come half an hour earlier you 
would have found me bathed in tears* 
As for the grief, with the want of which 
you reproach me, I hare staked it in the 
fame w,ith this gentleman, and, as you 
may hare seen, lost." 

Spirit of tit ©aoajinw. 

INSURANCE AND ASSURANCE. 

(Concluded from page 431 .J 

" Zounds," thought I, " twenty thou- 
•and pounds and a widow ! 

"Ah, madam," observed the chair- 
man, " your husband made too good a 
bargain with us. I told him he was an 
elderly sickly sort of man, and not like- 
ly to last; but I never thought he would 
hare died so soon after his marriage." 
• An elderly sickly sort of a man ! She 
would marry again, of course ! I was 
on fire to be examined before her, and let . 
her hear a favourable report of me. As 
luck would have it, she had some further 
transactions which required certain pa- 
pers to be sent for, and, in the pause, I 
stepped boldly forward. 

44 Gentlemen," said my lawyer, with a 
■mile which whitened the tip of his nose, 
and very nearly sent it through the ex- 
ternal teguments, u allow me to intro- 
duce Mr. , a particular friend of 

mine, who is desirous of insuring his life. 
You perceive he is not one of your dying 
•ort." 

The directors turned their eyes to- 
wards me with evident satisfaction, and 
I had the vanity to believe the widow 
did so too. 

44 You have a good broad chest," said 
one. u I dare say your lungs are never 
affected." 

44 Good shoulders too," said another. 
44 Not likely to be knocked down in a 
row." 

44 Strong in the legs, and not debili- 
tated by dissipation," cried a third. " I 
think this gentleman will suit us." 

I could perceive that, during these 
compliments and a few others, the wi- 
dow was very much inclined to titter, 
which I considered as much as a flirta- 
tion commenced ; and when I was or- 
dered into another room to be farther 
examined by the surgeon in attendance, 
I longed to tell her to stop till 1 came 
back. The. professional gentleman did 
bis utmost to find a flaw in me, but was 
obliged to write a certificate, with which 



I re-entered, and had the satisfaction of, 
hearing the chairman read that I was 
warranted sound. The Board congra- 
tulated me somewhat jocosely, and the 
widow laughed outright. Our affairs 
were settled exactly at the same mo- 
ment, and I followed her closely down 
stairs. 

44 What mad trick are you at now ?" 
enquired the cormorant. 

44 1 am going to hand that lady to her 
carriage," I responded; and I kept my 
Word. She bowed to me with much 
courtesy, laughed again, and desired 
her servant to drive home. 

44 Where is that, John ?" said I. 

44 Number , Sir, in ■ 

street," said John ; and away they 
went. - 

44 We walked steadily along, the bird 
of prey reckoning np the advantages of 
his bargain with me, and I in a mood 
of equally interesting reflection. 

44 What are you pondering about, 
young gentleman ? he at last commenced. 

44 lam pondering whether or no you 
have not overreached yourself in this 
transaction." 

44 How so?" 

44 Why I begin to think I shall be 
obliged to give up my harumscarum way 
of life ; drink moderately, leave off fox- 
hunting, and sell my spirited horses, 
which, you know, will make a material 
difference in the probable date of my 
demise." 

44 But where is the necessity for your 
doing all this V* 

44 My wife will, most likely, make it a 
stipulation." 

44 Your wife!" 

44 Yes. That pretty disconsolate wi- 
dow we have just parted from. You 
may laugh ; but, if you choose to bet the 
insurance which you have bought of me 
against the purchase-money, I will take 
you that she makes me a sedate married 
man in less than two months." 

44 Done !" said cormorant, his features 
again straining their buck-skins at the 
idea of having made a double profit of 
me. " Let us go to my house, and I 
will draw a deed to that effect, gratis.** 

I did not flinch from the agreement. 
My case, 1 knew, was desperate. I 
should have hanged myself a month be- 
fore had it not been for the Epsom Races, 
at which I had particular business; and 
any little additional reason for disgust 
to the world would, 1 thought, be ra- 
ther a pleasure than a pain — provided I 
was disappointed in the lovely widow. 

Modesty is a sad bugbear upon for- 
tune. I have known many who have not 
been oppressed by it remain in the 
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shade, but I have never known one who 
emerged with it into prosperity. la 
my case it was by no means a family dis- 
ease, nor had I lived in any way by 
which I was likely to contradict it. Ac- 
cordingly, on the following day, I caught 
myself tery coolly knocking at the 
widow's door; and so entirely had I 
been occupied Id considering the various 
blessings which would accrue to both 
of us from our union, that I was half 
way up stairs before 1 began to think of 
an excuse for my intrusion. The draw- 
ing-room was vacant, and I was left for 
a moment to wonder whether I was not 
actually in some temple of the Loves 
and Graces. There was not a thing to 
be seen which did not breathe with ten- 
derness. The deling displayed a little 
heaven of sportive Cupids, the carpet a 
wilderness of turtle-doves. The pic- 
tures were a series of the loves of Jupi- 
ter, the vases presented nothing but 
heartsease and love-lies-bleeding ; the 
very canary birds were inspired, and had 
a nest with two young ones ; and the 
eat herself looked kindly orer the bod- 
ding beauties of a tortoise-shell kitten. 
What a place for a sensitive heart like 
mine ! I could not bear to look upon 
the mirrdrs which reflected my broad 
shoulders on every side, like so many 
giants ; and would have given the world 
to appear a little pale and interesting, 
although it might have injured my life a 
dozen year's purchase. Nevertheless, 
I was not daunted, and I looked round 
for something to talk about, on the beau- 
ty's occupations, which I found were all 
in a tone with what I had before re- 
marked. Upon the piano lay "Auld 
Robin Grey," which had, no doubt, 
been sung in allusion to her late hus- 
band. On the table was a half-finished 
drawing of Apollo, which was, equally 
without doubt, meant to apply to her 
future one; and round about were 
strewed the seductive tomes pf Moore, 
Campbell, and Byron. " This witch," 
thought I, " is the very creature I have 
been sighing after ! I would have mar- 
ried her out of a hedge-way, and work- 
ed upon the roads to maintain her; but 
with twenty thousand pounds — ay and 
much more. Unless I am mistaken, she 
would create a fever in the frosty Cau- 
casus ! I was in the most melting mood 
alive, when the door opened, and in 
walked the fascinating object of my 
speculations. She was dressed in sim- 
ple grey, wholly without ornament, and 
her dark-brown hair was braided de- 
murely over a forehead which looked at 
lofty as her face was lovely. The re- 
ception the gave me was polite and 



graceful, but somewhat distant; ttdt 
perceived she had either forgotten, or 
was determined not to recognize sse. I 
was not quite prepared lor this, and, hfr 
spite of my constitutional confldenee, 
felt not a little embarrassed. I aa& 
perhaps, mistaken the breakings forth 
Of a young and buoyant spirit, under ri- 
diculous circumstances* for the encom* 
ragements of volatile coquetry ; and, for 
a moment, I was in doubt whether I 
should not apologize and pretend that 
she was not the lady for whom nay visit 
was intended. But then she was so 
beautiful ! Angels and minister* ! No- 
thing on earth could have sent me down 
stairs unless I had been kicked down I 
" Madam," I began — bntmy blood Was 
in a turmoil, and I have never been able 
to recollect precisely what I said, 8oese» 
thing it was, about my late father and 
her lamented husband, absence and the 
East Indies, liver complaints and Lilt 
Insurance; with compliments, conda- 
lences, pardon, perturbation, and preterm 
plu-perfeet impertinence. The lady look* 
ed surprised, broke my speech with two or 
three well-bred ejaculations, and astoa* 
ished me very much by protesting 
that she had never heard her hasbamd 
mention either my father or his pro* 
mining little heir-apparent, William 
Henry Thomas, in the whole coarse af 
their union. "Ah, Madam," said I, 
" the omission is extremely natural ! I 
am not at all offended with your late 
husband upon that score. He was aa 
elderly sickly sort of a man. My father 
always told him he could not last, hatha 
never thought he would bare died so 
soon after his marriage. He had not 
time — he had not time, Madam, to make 
his friends happy by introducing them 
to yon." 

I believe, upon the whole, 1 nrant 
have behaved remarkably well, for the 
widow could not quite make up bar 
mind whether to credit me or not, Which} 
when we consider the very slender ma- 
terials I had to work upon, is saying A 
great deal. At last I contrived to make 
the conversation glide away to Anld 
Robin Grey and the drawing of Apollo, 
which I pronounced to be a dkS/-a*'a?sn?ria» 
44 Permit me, however, to suggest, thai 
the symmetry of the figure would not ha 
destroyed by a little more of Hercules in 
the shoulders, which would make Ms 
life worth a much longer purchase. A 
little more amplitude in the chest too* 
and a trifle stronger on the legs, aa 
they say at the Insurance Office."— The 
widow looked comically at the recollec- 
tions I brought to her mind ; her rosy 
lips began to disclose their treasure* ift 
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J half-smile ; and this, In turn, expan- 
ed into a laugh like the laugh of Eu- 
phrosyne. This was the very thing for 
me. I was always rather dashed by 
Beauty on the stilts ; but put us upon fair 
ground, and I never supposed that I 
could be otherwise than charming. I 
rah orer all the amusing topics or the 
day, expended a thousand admirable 
jokes, repeated touching passages from 
a new poem which she had not read, 
laughed, sentimentalized, cuddled the 
kitten, and forgot to go away till I had 
sojourned full two hours. Euphrosyne 
quite lost sight of my questionable in- 
troduction, and chimed in with a wit as 
brilliant as her beauty ;*nor did she put 
on a single grave look when I volunteer- 
ed to call the next day, and read the re- 
mainder of the poem. 

It is imposible to conceive how care- 
fully I walked home. My head and 
heart were full of the widow and the 
Wager, and my life was more precious 
than the Pigot Diamond. I kept my eye 
sedulously upon the pavement, to be 
Sure that the coal-holes were closed ; 
and I never once crossed the street 
without looking both ways, to calculate 
the dangers of being run over. When 
I arrived, I was presented with a letter 
from my attorney, giving me the choice 
of an ensigncy in a regiment which was 
ordered to the West Indies, or of going 
missionary to New Zealand. I wrote 
to him in answer, that it was perfectly 
immaterial to me Whether I was cut off 
by the yellow fever or devoured by canni - 
bals, but that I had business which 
would prevent me from availing myself 
of either alternative for three months at 
least. 

The next morning found me again at 
the door of Euphrosyne, who gave me 
her lily hand, and received me with a 
smile of an old acquaintance. Affairs 
went on pretty much the same as they 
did on the preceding day. The poem 
was long, ner singing exouisite, my 
anecdote of New Zealand irresistible, 
and we again forgot ourselves till it was 
necessary in common politeness to ask 
me to dinner. Here her sober attire, 
which for some months had been a piece 
of mere gratuitous respect, was changed 
for a low evening dress, and my soul, 
which was brimming before, was in ago- 
ny to find room for my increasing tran- 
sports. Her spirits were sportive as 
butterflies, and fluttered over the flow- 
ers of her imagination with a grace that 
was quite miraculous. She ridiculed 
the rapidity of our acquaintance, eulo- 

fisVd my modesty till it was well nigh 
nrnt to a cinder, and every now and 



then sharpened her wit by a delicate re- 
currence to Apollo and the shoulders of 
Hercules. 

The third and the fourth and the fifth 
day, with twice as many more, were 
equally productive of excuses for call- 
ing, and: reasons for remaining, till at 
last I took upon me to call and remain 
without troubling myself about the one 
or the other. I was received with pro- 
gressive cordiality ; and, at last, with a 
mixture of timidity which assured me or 
the anticipation of a catastrophe which' 
was, at once, to decide the question 
with the Insurance Office, and deter- 
mine the course of my travels. One 
day I found the Peri sitting rather pen- 
sively at work, and, as usual, I took my 
seat opposite to her. 

" 1 have been thinking," said she. % 
" that I have been mightily imposed 
upon." 

44 By whom?" I inquired. 
44 By one of whom you have the high- 
est opinion — by yourself." 

44 In what do you mistrust me ?" 
44 Come now, will it please you to be 
candid, and tell me honestly that all that 
exceeding intelligible story about your 
father, and the liver complaint, and 
Heaven knows what, was a mere fabri- 
cation ?" 

41 Will it please you to let me thread 
that needle, tor I see you are taking aim 
at the wrong end of it ?" 

44 Nonsense ! Will you answer me ?" 
44 1 think I could put the fiinishing 
touch to that sprig. Do you not see?" 
I continued, jumping up and leaning 
over her. u It should be done so — and 
then so.— What stitch do you call that?" 
The beauty was not altogether in a 
mood for joking. I took her hand— it 
trembled — and so did mine. 

44 Will you pardon me ?" I whisper- 
ed. 44 1 am a sinner, a counterfeit, a 
poor, swindling, disreputable vagabond 
— — — but I love you to my soul." 
The work dropped upon her knee. 
In about a fortnight from this time" 
I addressed the following note to my 
friend. 

Dear Sir, 
It will give you great pleasure to hear 
that my prospects are mending, and that 
you have lost your wager. As I intend 
settling the insurance on my wife, I 
shall of course think you entitled to the 
job. Should your trifling loss in me 
oblige you to become an ensign in the ' 
West Indies or a missionary in New 
Zealand, you may rely upon my interest 
there. — New Monthly. 
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M argament for a week, Lasgater for a 
m«Me,s*4 agocd Jctt for ever."— ftaakspeare. 



PRACTICAL BLUNDER OF AN 
IRISH FOOTPAD ROBBERY. 

During a journey of the Bishop of 
Salisbury (the celebrated Gilbert Bur- 
jut) from hit sec to London, he had a 
sudden occasion to *top the carriage,- 
which no desired might proceed at a 
*lovr p*ce T as he expected shortly, to' 
overtake It. 1 Ycr> few' niiriutes had' 
ftnpvrd before hiii Lordship' was * at-, 
tinned' by * robber, who, in the (rjsV 
brogne t demanded his 'watch and' 
uiJiiLj. UL^jtfiiairiiuee under 'such cir-* 
cumsUace .being, unavailing, he eo.ni- 4 
fiwa with the best jfcrace in his power,, 
fctpeotlrig'no furtfcermolettation., ' The 
coat, however, of the Rishop, . happen-' 
ing .to ta,ke the fancy *of tne thief, ,h« 
fnailte'd on its. being exchanged for his 
own threadbare jerking : in"' which Jjie* 
clerical- dignitary wa* suffered to' d&part. 
Duting '.this transaction; the ".Bishop \ 
coach hid proceeded a considerable dis-* 
tance, and Mrs. Buruet,^ becoming un- 
easy at her husband's "delay, put her 
h>ad 'out of the window, 'and taw him 
running towards her with all possible' 
speed, in his new disguise,' -with the 
meaning of which she was soon made 
acquainted. The Bishop, a short time 1 
afterwards, on putting his hand into ope 
of the pockets of the jerlltj, had the, 
unexpected good fortune to find his own 
watch, and' in the other, npt only his 
own parse, but also another, containing' 
upwards" of 'fifty golden Jacobuses. . 



LITERARY FECUNDITY. 

* It would, perhaps, be difficult to dis- 
cover any author who, in point of quan- 
tity, is at all capable of entering the 
lists with Francisco de Santo Agostioho 
Macedo, a ft>rtuguese Jesuit, who was 
afterwards a Franciscan. He leaves 
even Lope de Yega far behiud. We 
may welt be excused from transcribing 
the titles of one hundred and six printed 
and thirty-one manuscript works, by 
this indefatigable man; biography and 
martyrology, and theology, and gene- 
alogy, canonizations, and orations, and 
declamations, and disputations : betide* 
these, he recited publicly fifty- three 
panegyrics, sixty Latin orations, thirty- 



two funeral and forty-eight narrative 
poems; and wrote one hundred and 
twenty three elegies, one hundred and 
fifteen epitaphs, two hundred and 
twelve dedicatory epistles, sere* hun- 
dred familiar epistles, two tlsoosjandsax 
hundred heroic poems, one hundred and 
ten odes, three thousand epsgraama, four 
Latin comedies, and one 8p*aiak aatire. 



Impromptu Toart &y an F*r<pri*il<jLt 
iruitt nf wko$t €&g( vat fierce tft 
' length* nf (he fail. 

I'll give )im a toast of tome tajte, 
\VhiVji to plmsfl you I*m sure cajamet 
tail , 

Mny your j*>y» be as long ft* my v*j«*f. 
And j on r iroub lea mm miutrt mm my ImU. 

CORRESPONDENTS. , 

Arthur Ar^fntinr*t papers are re. 
cetved, for which, we aia.nd much J*« 
ileblcd.. The cut* he jne-jilioiM tut»<4 W 
on those buliji'CU wUicii^&rr. nor , 
rjiilinr lo (lie public; lt,jtftL 
<,ai> . lohpud & nketchlor druw^qa;. , 

■'Wild Flower**' nhali b*i 

int, rlii i. hul en : • aj » I si. " V ►- 

Morrmi" rnpt iti by jntitak*:. 
, Ciiv Is informed that he ,atUj 
a mmplete srt of the PortJoiU^ la 
boards by ordering tbctn I rftougb asp 
bouktclk-r* ^ * 

tlitiiHmkburn cannot nppeir In llis. 
\. In tin 1 , hot we \* ill etulravi.ur t 
il mi eu.fl)' insertion io ibe next. • . 

J* 1 - f\ N,*x selection* are \<<i y goW , 
in ttmt kind of rumiuuniciUiun wejsjsV 
be happy lu bear from him* 

" llendi.*, or the M*r#aite Nuo,** 
hIiuII have a place a* «oou ft* the pre** 
eure of matter will permit, 

Stuip is a mott cur-like fHlow: «a 
reroguize mir. old pugnacious cosm- 
puiidi-Liti, J at ft and Strett-tootA. 

V'\r S -itui-iloy will be published a 
8upplement,contaitiitig Title and liidci 
to the 4th Volume. 

On the 26th inst. will be published 
the first Number of a new Volume, em- 
bellished with a beautifully engraved 
Portrait on steel,. of a distinguished 
orator and statesman. Many improve- 
ments suggested by our kind Corres- 
pondents will also be adopted, by which 
we calculate on an increased number of 
Subscribers. 
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Thi college of Eton, this noble se- 
minary of learning, was founded near 
'Windsor, about the year 1444), by the 
unfortunate Henry the Sixth ; it has 
every advantage from situation which 
the luxuriant hand of nature can be- 
atow. Tire valley in which it stands is 
both healthy and fertile, and the vici- 
nity of the Thames, which roll* at a 
*hort distance foam the college walls. 
VOL. IV, 



contributes much to its 
beauty, and pleasantness. 

,The foundation was originally en- 
dowed for a proTost, ten priests, six 
clerks, six choristers, twenty- five poor 
grammar scholars, with a master to 
teach them, and twenty-five poof old 
men, and, though some of its endowment 
was taken away by Edward the Fourth, 
yet, being particularly exempted in the 
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act of dissolution, it still subsists in a 
flourishing state, and now supports a 
provost, vice-provost, and seventy scho- 
lars, besides ? arions officers and assist- 
ants. The scholars on this foundation 
are annually elected to King's College, 
•Cambridge, but are not removed till the 
occurrence of vacancies, when they are 
called according to seniority, and, after 
^they have continued at Cambridge three 
years, are entitled to a fellowship. Be-* 
sides the King's scholars, there are sel- 
dom less than 600 noblemen's and gen- 
tlemen's sons, who board with the mas- 
ters, and receive their education at this 
seminary. 

The college buildings consist of two 
quadrangles. One of them is appro- 
priated to the school, (which is divided 
into upper and lower, and each sub- 
• divided into three classes,) and the 
lodging of the masters and scholars : 
the other contains the apartments of the 
provost and fellows,- and likewise the 
library, which is regarded as one of the 
inest in Europe. Some very valuable 
drawings, paintings, and oriental manu- 
scripts, are numbered with the rare and 
curious article* preserved. * 

It is happily seldom that our embel- 
lishments art so immediately connected 
with disaster and disgrace as the view 
of Eton College is at this moment. We 
have the pain to refer to the public press 
for-the accounts of a pugilistic encoun- 
ter, which took place, last week, be- 
tween the Hon. F. Ashley Cooper, son 
of the Earl of Shaftesbury, and Mr. 
Wood, a nephew of the Marquis of 
Londonderry ; the issue of this extroor- 
' ttaary eossbat was the death of the 
former of these young gentlemen. 

It is not a little curious, that forty 
years since a similar circumstance took 
place at this establishment. The in- 
creasing numbers of fatal encounters of 
this nature have at length roused the 
legal authorities to an attention which 
prize-fighting, (patronised* as it is) 
lias long demanded. In this distressing 
case, thie coroner's jury returned a ver- 
dict of Manslaughter against the sur- 
viving principal, and one of the seconds. 
There seems unhappily much in this 
disastrous affray which deviates most 
seriously from the natural course of 
things. Youth, wherever and under 
whatever organisation they congregate 
in considerable numbers, must and will 
dispute and fight upon trivial subjects, 
and no rational mind will object to 
their disputes being settled by the usual 
boyish appeal to personal prowess. But 
in such case common sense and common 
decency demand that the young con. 



batants be left to their natural resour- 
ces, to their native courage, and their 
individual strength and fitness for the 
contest ; the palm of victory is awarded, 
after a certain quantity (And that not 
an injurious quantity) of hard thumps, 
to the strongest or the bravest, and if 
the hand of reconciliation is held out 
by the victor, it is as surely and as cor- 
dially taken in amity, and the daeWBta. 
are better friends in the issue. A law 
vent- for the hasty anger of youfta by 
personal combat is the best extinguish- 
er of personal hatred. We should, 
therefore, not feel any displeasure that 
two high-spirited boys, of an establish- 
ment almost proverbial for the personal 
spirit of its young members, should ou 
trifling provocation dispute and fght, 
nor should we experience any shock 
(beyond that which the accidental death 
of any youth naturally produces) at one 
of these parties being killed in the en- 
counter. We mean to say, that ws 
should by no means, on this account, 
blame the conductors of the establish- 
ment winking, in common ,with every 
other great school, at this national mod* 
of arbitrating their own quarrels. To 
allow this, however, only as far as it 
ought to be allowed, and is actually al- 
lowed 1 in establishments of equal num- 
bers, but ofyoutj} of humbler life, is very 
seriously different to the display suffered 
(if not allowed) at Eton. Here ws 
hare two youths stripped for the bat- 
tle, and one of them provided with a se- 
cond; one of them is beaten to insensi- 
bility, from which he is sufficiently r*> 
covered by the administration of brandy, 
to stand up against the strongs* ssssi 
heavier antagonist (who himself declares 
his wish to discontinue the contest,) 
until by one finishing injury he his 
thrown on the brink of his grave ! This 
is one of the disgraceful and frightful 
Scenes to which the professors and pa- 
trons of pugilism have introduced na, 
rn the spirit as they tell us of aa im- 
provement in the national character ! 

This rs not the time or the place la 
disprove this insoleuce and folly; there- 
fore, for the present, let us only say, we 
have pugilism, pugilism as an aut, 
mainly to thank for this horrible picture. 
Again :— Through the activity of pu- 
gilistic patronage, and the grovelling of 
the worst departments of the periodical 
press, the slang of that practice is fa- 
miliar to these poor youths. How » it, 
that the ever-watchful guardians s»f our 
morals and our nroperty have not taken 
cars that the cheap press should alas) 
disseminate the antidote with the tsnW 
•on? How is it, that the yo««* wis) 
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read Cicero and Demosthenes are 10 Ig- 
norant of the common principles of Pa- 
thology, that none, amongst 300 of all 
ages, can distinguish sleep from the 
insensibility which follows on any such 
exertion or fnjnry as deranges the 
healthful action of the brain ? 

One serious question more, and we 
bate done. Where is the discipline of 
this eminent and landed school 1 

A poor misguided child lies in a dying 
state during four hours, in the house of 
a person to whom the conduct of certain 
of his studies is especially entrusted. 
Does the private tutor at Eton under- 
take the moral as well as the classical 
charge of the pupil 1 When a parent 
• consigns his child to the supposed se- 
curity of an intelligent and experienced 
guardian, does he expect the exercise 
of a parental control, or is there a tacit 
understanding, that in matters relating 
to his morals, his health, his general 
character and deportment, he is to take 
care of himself? 

We hare mixed (some thirty years 
since) with our largest academical as- 
semblages of boys, hare tatted the so- 
much talked of horrors and irregulari- 
ties of a Yorkshire school, yet we put 
these questions in serious wonder. 

Ed. 



tffje JFlotoer* of literature. 



VIEW OP THE GREEKS IN 1824, 
By G. Waddington, Esq. 
THEIR NAVY. 
" Let me now attempt to give some 
Account* of the celebrated Greek navy, 
tvhose exploits, real and imaginary, have 
filled us all with so much admiration for 
the last two or three years. I have the 
more pleasure in touching on this sub- 
ject, because the fleet forms by far the 
most respectable portion of the iusur- 

fent force, and because it has hitherto 
ad no share in those transactions which 
have most deeply disgraced the Revolu- 
tion. 

u Every one is acquainted with the 
causes to which this- fleet is indebted 
for its existence; nor is it less gene- 
rally known, that the vessels are with- 
out exception the private property, of 
the different merchants of the three is- 
lands ; there is not, in fact, in the whole 
Archipelago, one government ship. I 
fcave beheld too much of the real nature 
of this lingular contest to retain much 
disposition to enthusiasm; but, when I 
recollect the floating raatsei Which I 



have lately left at Constantinople, and 
in the Dardanelles — when I recollect 
the magnitude and resources of the 
Turkish empire, its ports, Its forests, and 
its opulence — and when I behold a few 
individuals, the inhabitants of three 
naked rocks, whose several cities* do 
not equal the area of the mere seraglio 
of the Sultan, animated by a variety of 
feelings, of which some at least are ho- 
nourable, in support of a cause whose 
Surity is unassailable — when I see these 
afing islanders successfully bid defi- 
ance to their gigantic enemy, and even 
defeat in open sea his unwieldy force, I 
will not attempt to qualify the admira- 
tion which is extorted from me by so 
singular a 'combination of genius and 
audacity. 

" The Greek vessels are almost ex- 
clusively brigs, mounting from eight to 
twenty guns ; not above two or three 
corvettes are usually to be found in their 
largest fleets, and those are little more 
formidable than their companions. 
Every expedition is attended by a cer- 
tain number of fire-ships, in which the 
entire hope of every offensive operation 
appears to be placed. 

" The largest number that ever ha* 
been mustered was from a hundred and 
twelve to a hundred and sixteen sail, 
in the first year of the Insurrection. The 
Hydriotes usually compose about two- 
fifths of the united fleet, the Psariana 
and Spezziotes forming the remainder, 
in the proportion, perhaps, of three to 
two; and such is nearly the proportion 
of the population of the three islands. 
The admiral, or commanding captain, 
(for as the Greek navy is entirely a pri- 
vate establishment, there is no distinc- 
tion of titles, nor any permanent rank, 
nor any authority, derived even from 
seniority,) is a Hydriote, nominated, 
probably, by the primates of that island, 
who consult in their election the wishes 
of the people. The officer who bad the 
hononr of commanding the first Grecian 
fleet which presented itself for the libe- 
ration of the jEgean Sea, and whose 
success prepared the way for the trU 
umphs which have followed, was Jaco- 
maki Tomhazi, a person of high distinc- 
tion and zealous patriotism. He was 
succeeded, in 1822, by Andrea Meouli, 
who still retains the command. For the 
singular popularity which he enjoys 
among his compatriots, Captain An- 
drea (so his sailors always familiarly 
call him) is perhaps not more indebted 

" ' The Sersil nud its appendages cover a 
space of ground exactly eqnal to that OCCR* 
pled by the entire city of Viebng.*' 
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to kli great natural talents than to his 
mild and unaffected manner* and de- 
meanour, aud hit reputation of invio- 
lablt integrity. Brave, modest, and 
disposed to silence, yet frank and un- 
suspicious in communication, he pos- 
sesses nothing of the Greek, either in 
appearance or character ; and his want 
or parade and^ brilliancy it amply com- 
pensated by qualities which are at this 
moment of infinitely more serrice to his 
country. Of genius there is abundance 
in every cottage of Greece; but there 
is a dearth of sound common sense, of 
cool dispassionate judgment, of thought 
and foresight, which has occasioned, and 
wiH still continue to occasion, many dis- 
asters. Acuteness, vivacity, ingenuity, 
obtrude themselves upon you at every 
step ; but I know not where to search 
for wisdom.** 

HENDIA ; OR, THE MARONITE 

NUN. 

About the year 1765, there was in the 
neighbourhood of the Jesuit Mission, a 
young Maronite damsel, named Hendia, 
whose extraordinary life soon attracted 
general attention. She fasted, wore 
nair-clotb, had the gift of tears — in a 
word, had all the exterior of the ancient 
hermits, — and soon acquired the reputa- 
tion of one. All the world looked upon 
her as a model of piety, and many es- 
teemed her a saint. It was but one 
step more to a reputation for working 
miracles ; and, in fact, a rumour of this 
kind was spread. Hendia availed her- 
self of this general enthusiasm to carry 
her ambitious design into execution; 
and taking apparently for her model her 
predecessors in the same career, she 
aspired to be the foundress of a new 
order. To build a convent, funds were 
requisite: — the foundress appealed to 
the piety of her partisaffs, and offerings 
poured in to so large an amount, that 
n a few years she was enabled to 
erect two large mansions built of hewn 
stone, the construction of which must 
have cost £ 10,000. The place named 
the Kourket is a ridge of hills to' the 
N.W. of Antourd, overlooking, on the 
west, the sea, which is very near, and 
towards the south affording a prospect 
that extends to the roads of Be i rout, 
four leagues distant. The Kourket was 
soon peopled with monks and nuns. — 
The patriarch for the time being was the 
director general :— other offices great 
and small were conferred on divers 
priests and candidates, who were es- 
tablished -in one of the houses. All went 
on as well as possible :■— it is true that 



many nuns died ; but the blame waa laid 
upon the air, and it was difficult to ima- 
gine the real cause. Over this liule 
kingdom Hendia reigned for nearly 
twenty years, when an accident, which 
could not have been foreseen, upset the 
whole. One summer*s day, a commis- 
sioner, coming from Damascus to Bei- 
rout, was benighted near this convent. 
—The gates were closed, the hour un- 
seasonable — he would not give trouble; 
so, contenting himself with u, little straw 
for his bed, he lay down in the outer 
court to wait for day: he had been 
asleep for several hours, when he was 
awaked by an indistinct noise of doors 
and bolts. From a door issued three 
women, bearing shovels and pickaxes, 
followed by two men, who carried along 
white package, which seemed very 
heavy. The party walked towards a 
neighbouring piece of ground, full of 
stones and rubbish ; there the men laid 
down their burthen, dug a bole, iato 
which they put it, then covered it over, 
and after the operation re-entered the 
mansion, followed by the females. — 
Men in company with nuns — a sortie 
made by night, and attended with mys- 
tery — a package deposited in a bidden 
hole ; — all this set the traveller thi using. 
Surprise at first kept hiinailent; but his 
reflection soon gave rise to uneasiness 
and apprehension ; and before day- 
break he Mole away to Beirout. He was 
acquainted with a merchant in that 
city, who some months before bad placed 
his two daughters at the Kourket, with 
an endowment of 10,000 livres. He west 
in search of him, half undetermined — 
yet burning with impatience to recount 
his adventure. — They take their seat, 
(cross-legged of course;) the long 
pipe is brought in and lighted, coffee is 
served : — the merchant makes enquiries 
respecting bis journey, and is told that 
the traveller passed the night near the 
Kourket. Particulars are asked — he 
gives them at length— he throws off all 
reserve — and relates to his host all that 
he saw. The first words astonished him; 
on hearing of the load, he becomes un- 
easy, and this uneasiness is heightened 
by reflection into alarm — he knows that 
one of his daughters is ill — he is aware 
that many nuns have died lately. — Tor- 
mented with these thoughts — not daring 
to entertain more serious suspicions — • 
and unable to get rid of them, he mounts 
his horse, accompanied with a single 
friend, and they proceed together to the 
convent. — On demanding to see the two 
novices, he is told they are ill. The 
merchant insists on their being produced 
—it is ungraciously rerusexU-he be* 
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comes peremptory, and they are obi ti- 
ll ate, till at last hi* suspicions are 
changed into certainty. In the bitter* 
ness of despair he sets off for Deirel 
Kamar, where he lays before Said, the 
Kiaga of the Emir Yousef, the fact with 
all its circumstances. The minister 
struck with the story, gives him a com- 
pany of horsemen, with an order to ob- 
tain an admittance either by fair means 
or by foul. A Kadi, baring now joined 
the merchant* the affair assumes a 
legal. form : — the first thing they do is to 
remove the earth, when they discovered 
the buried parcel is a corpse, which the 
unhappy father recognises as that of his 
youngest daughter. On forcing their 
Way into the convent, the other is found 
in a prison on the point of death. — She 
discloses abominations which make the 
. hair stand on end, of which she was just 
about to become a victim like her sister. 
The saint is seized ; she sustained her 
part with firmness. They proceeded 
against the priests and the Patriarch — 
his enemies united to ruin him, in order 
to enrich themselves with the spoil ; he 
was suspended and deposed. The affair 
was brought to Rome in 1770; the 
Propaganda gave information, and 
disco? eries were made of the most in- 
famous profligacy and horrors of cruelty. 
It was proved that Hendia destroyed her 
nuns — sometimes to get their property 
into her own hand, at other times be- 
cause they shewed themselves refractory 
to her orders — that this woman her- 
self consecrated and said mass — that 
under her bed were holes through which 
perfumes were introduced, while she 
pretended to have ecstacies and visits 
of the Holy Spirit— that she had a fac- 
tion who flattered her vanity, and gate 
out that she was the Virgin Mary re- 
turned to earth, and a thousand other 
extravagances. — In spite of all this she 
had the address to keep together a par- 
ty powerful enough to screen her from 
the severe treatment which she de- 
served. She was shut up in several con- 
vents, from which she frequently man- 
aged to escape. In 1763 she was at the 
visitation of Antoura: and the brother 
of the Emir of the Druses interested 
himself on her behalf.— A great num- 
ber of persons still believe in her sanctity ; 
and but for the accidental circumstance 
of the traveller's being benighted, even 
her en emies would hare credited it. 
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Hammersmith. 



A. C-b. 



To the Editor of the Portfolio and 

Sir, — The following curious and enter* 
tainiug letter was written by David 
Ross, Esq. to a gentleman of his inti- 
mate acquantance. It is copied from an 
old newspaper about the year 1787 ; but 
the circumstance to which it relates is 
so singular, that I trust its merits will, 
though not original matter, entitle it to 
a place in your pages. Your's, &c. I. 



Dear Sir, — Our conversation of yes- 
terday eveniug made such an impression 
on my mind, that I cannot avoid request* 
ingyou to^publish the following anec- 
dote. 

In the year 1752, during the Christ* 
mas holidays, I played George Barn- 
well, and the late Mrs. Pritchard play- 
ed Mil wood. — Dr. Barrow by, physician 
to St. Bartholomew's Hospital, told me 
he was sent for by a young gentleman 
in Great St. Helen's, apprentice to a 
very capital merchant. He found him 
very ill with a slow fever, and a heavy 

?ulse, that medicine could not reach, 
'he nurse told him be sighed at times so 
very heavily, that she was sure some- 
thing more than ordinary burthened 
bis mind. The doctor sent every body 
out of the room; and then informed his 
patient that he was ceofcain he laboured 
under some mental uneasiness, and thai 
it would be in vain to order him medi- 
cine unless he would open his mind 
freely. After much solicitation, the 
youth confessed there was something 
laid heavy at his heart, but he would 
rather die than divulge it, as it must bo 
his ruin if it was known. The doctor 
assured him, if he would make him his 
confident, he would serve him by every 
means in his power ; and that the secret, 
if he desired it, should remain so to all 
the world, but to those who might bo 
necessary to relieve him. After much 
conversation, he told the doctor he waa 
the second son to a gentleman of good 
fortune, in Hertfordshire; that he had 
made an improper acquaintance with the 
kept mistress of a captain of an India- 
man then abroad ; that he was within a 
year of being out of his time; and had 
been entrusted with cash, drafts, and 
notes, which he had made free with, to 
the amount of two hundred pounds; 
that, going two or three nights before 
to Drury Lane, to see Ross and Mrs, 
Pritchard in George Barnwell and Mil- 
wood, he was so forcibly struck, he had 
not enjoyed a moment's peace since ; 
and wished to die to avoid the •hame ho 
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b&w hanging aver htm. The doctor 
asked where his father was? He re- 
plied — he expected him erery minute, 
as he was sent for by bis waster upon 
his being taken so very ill. The doctor 
desired the young gentleman to make 
himself perfectly easy, as he would un- 
dertake his father should make all right; 
and further assured him, if his father 
made the least hesitation, he should 
have the money of him. On the father's 
arrival, the doctor took him into another 
room, and after explaining the whole 
cause of his son's illness, begged him to 
sate the honor of his family and the fife 
of his too. The father, with taars in bis 
eye*, gave him a thousand thanks, and 
said he would go to his banker's and 
fetch the money. The doctor then re- 
turned to bis patient, and coinmuui- 
eaied to him the joyful tidings ; and in 
a few minutes the doctor told me that, 
without the aid of any medicine, he w as 
quite another creature. The father re- 
tamed with notes to the amount of two 
hundred pounds, which he put into his 
sou's hands — they wept, kissed, and em- 
braced. The son soon recovered, and 
lived to be a very eminent merchant. 
Dr. Barrow by never told me his name, 
out he often mentioned the story in the 
green-room ; and, after telling it one 
uight when I was standing by, he said 
tome — "You have done some good in 
your profession, — more, perhaps, than 
many a clergyman that preached last 
Sunday;" for the paiieut told him the 
play caused horror and contrition in his 
soul, — that he would, if it should please 
God to raise a friend to extricate him 
out of that distress, dedicate the rest of 
his life to religion and virtue. Though 
I never knew his name, nor saw him to 
my knowledge, I had for nine or tea 
years, at my benefit, a note sealed up 
•with ten guineas, and these words: U A 
tribute of gratitude from one who was 
highly obliged, and saved from ruin, by 
seeing Mr. Host's performance of George 
Barnwell." — Iain, Sir, your's, &c. 
David Ross. 
Htmtfemd, Aug* 90, 1787. 

MUSICIANS. 

In the Celebrated discussion, in Mo- 
liere's Bourgeois Gentilhomme, between 
the music-master and the tlancing-mas- 
ter, as to the comparative merits of 
their respective arts, the dancing-mas- 
ter, I think it is, who stands up for the 
glory of his profession, disdaining the 
mercenary motives of the other, who 
thinks more of the pounds, shillings, and 
pence, to be obtained from his crotchets 
and quavers, than of the aforesaid crotch- 



els and quavers |henuelxe». DaneJBg- 
masters no doubt are great people, bat I 
do not think they are at all more positive 
in valuing the renown of the mutter 
which they practise than the men of sweet 
sounds. They have as becomes them a 
due contempt for all not gifted with har- 
mouy, and veuerate Shakspeare for no- 
thing so much as for his famous denuncia- 
tion of all who have not music in their 
souls. They claim an antiquity for their 
art — I beg pardon — their science — co» 
eval with the date of the divine mystery 
of the freemasons. Justly, indeed, if An- 
dreini (from whom Voltaire, in his Eng- 
lish essay on epic poetry, asserts that 
Milton took the first idea of Paradise 
Lost) be correct in the speech which ha 
puts into the mouth of the cherub who 
announces the creation : 

" A la lira del ciel Iri sia 1'arco 
Corde le sfere sien,aote le Stella, 

Sien le pause e i sospir l'aura novella, 
Ei tempo i tempi 4 misurar aoa 
parco!" 

" Rainbow ! of heaven's great fiddle be 

the bow — 
HIanets the strings — and stars the 

gamut sweet! 
Breathe forth, ye winds, the rests, and 

whispers low ! 
And thou, O Time ! the time thyself 

must beat." 

But to come from the songs af the 
cherubim to our own songsters, is there 
not something delightful in the techni- 
cal language of a man thoroughly is*. 
bued with his art I And happily these 
technical terms being from the sweet 
south, and redolent of Italian melody, 
they are in themselves pretty things, 
and quite refreshing, fas Mr. Jeffery 
would say,) to a man who has been lis- 
tening, for example, to a crew of miner- 
alogists talking* of hornblende, and 
schist, and floetz, and other words a»- 
hard as the very stones of which they 
are appellations, or to a eoterie of po- 
litical economists, discussing surplus 
produce, and balance of trade, and su- 
perabundant capital, until, in the bit- 
terness of your heart, you are ready to 
cry out with Windham "Perish all com- 
merce !'• 

How much prettier 

Did you see the sir ? (I would not 

print the lady's name for the world, for 
it is a true story.) 

I saw her ; but though I approached 
her with an adagio movimento, and 
hoped to find her in an allegro, yet she 
came out so much con spirito, to tell me, 
raising her voice in ait, quite exprcstivo, 
I might make *jpeeo\jJlnale of my visit, 
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feat I wm glad to volti tuhito, without 
having breathed a note of my business. 

Their very jealousies of one another 
are quite delectable : they will agree in 
the merit of dead musicians; but you 
will find it hard to get from any of them, 
except the highest, any acknowledg- 
ment of the talent of a contemporary. 
In this amiable propensity, thryare kept 
in countenance by the physicians, on the 
shoulders of whose profession appear to 
hare descended the mantle of irrita- 
bility, whilome worn by the genus of 
poets. Jean Henri, tambour- major, has 
avast disdain for Weber; the blower 
ef the Kent bugle scorns the exertions of 
the pianiste ; the man deep in the myste- 
ries of thorough-bass casts from the 
altitude of his science a glance of pity 
on the mere finger excellence of the 
performer, who, in turn, derides the air 9 
(musical and otherwise) of the knight 
of the staff. 

If you wish to see this feeling cari- 
catured, go to hear an Irish or Scotch 
bagpiper. Either of these worthies will 
tell you, that no doodle sac pfeiffcr of 
the country can venture to play agaiust 
him ; or, put them together, and* the 
Celts will fall to deadly combat on the 
respective beauties of their national 
melodies. Each indignantly w ill charge 
the other, and with justice, of pillaging 
the music of Scotland for Ireland, and 
vice versa ; and will blow against one 
another with as ambitious rivalry as 
two opera-singers will exhibit in strain- 
ing up a never-ceasing swell, or turn* 
bling down a cadenza, which you will 
sincerely wish may terminate in the in- 
fernal regions, thence never to return. 
The author of Redgauntlet has, in this 
particular, well managed the character of 
wandering Willie, who cannot tell you a 
abort story without taking care to dis- 
parage all other artists in the feat of 
playing " Hoopers aud Girders," when 
compared with his grandfather, of whom 
he inherited the talent. 
- My musical readers may scorn my il- 
lustration of their propensities by such 
plebeian melodists as pipers ; but the 
esprit de corps, they may believe me, 
is the same, high and low. I knew one 
of the heroes of the bagpipe, (a punster 
of my acquaintance used to say, that a 
piper's motto should be dum spiro spe- 
ro) an Irishman, who never played 
The groves ef Blarney without crying 
bitterly. 

"What is it ails you, Ned?'* would 
be asked : u is the tune overcoming 
you!" 

• M No, indeed, my dear ; it is not 
quite that neither, though the tune it 



tinder enough surely, and enouffh to 
make one cry. But it's thinking 1 am, 
who is to play it as I play it when I'm 
could under the sod. There's nare) ' 
(never) a man will be left alive to do it; 
and it's only crying I am for the honour 
of ould Ireland." 

Could we look into the tuneful heart 
of Catalani, is it not likely we should 
detect some such feeling of compassion 
for the cause of music, when she (dis- 
tant may be the day ! ) succumbs to 
rate V* 

To the Editor of the Portfolio <J» Hive. 

The following are at your service. .' 
F. C. N. 

PLAYING-CARD SELLERS IN 

1684. 

The following is a copy of a notice 
sent to the vendors and players of cards 
at the above period :— - 

" That for the better encouragement 
of the manufacture of making of play- 
ing-eards in England (wherein many 
hundred people are employed) by di- 
rection of his Majesty's Letters Patent, 
(pursuant to charters and directions of 
the late King James and King Charles,) 
an office is erected in Silver-street, in 
Blooinsbury, for sealing all playing 
cards of English make, (which will be 
there first surveyed,) and the frauds 
practised in the making of English 
cards may be prevented, and the foreign 
cards (which are brought in contrary 
to law) may be discovered. The price 
of all cards will be put upon each pack, 
to the end that none under the pre- 
tence of sealing the cards may sell the 
same at dearer rates; and it will 
thereby appear, that the very best csrds 
shall be sold in London by the last re- 
tailer at four-pence the pack, and other? 
at cheaper rate*." 

FXUST OFFICE, OE MART, FOE SEE* 
VANTS. 

The Intelligence Office for servants 
was first established under a patent 
granted by Charles II. in the year 107). 

The patentees had appointed three 
places where masters, mistress, and ser- 
vants, might mutually accommodate 
themselves opposite the Assurance 
Office, within the Royal Exchange, 
next door to the Royal Coffee-house, 
Whitehall, and at the Three Cranes, 
near the Meal-market, Southwark. 

SCARCITY OF LIBRARIES FORMERLY IN 
ENGLAND. 

In the years 1641 to 1660, Mr. Tom- 
fcnson, with great pains and care, col* 
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lected together a very good library. 
King Charles I. wanting a particular 
pamphlet, and hearing that Tomlinson 
5ad it, took coach, and went to hit 
house in St. Paul's Church-yard to read 
it there, and would not borrow it, but 
gave him teu pounds. 
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THE PORTFOLIO. 

LONDON, MARCH 26, 1925. 

THE COMPILATION OF THE 
INDEX AND THE EXAMINA- 
TION OF NUMEROUS PA- 
PERS OF OUR CORRESPON- 
DENTS COMPELS THE EDI- 
- TOM TO TRESPASS UPON 
THE PATIENCE OF HIS 
READERS UNTIL THE FIRST 
SHEET OF THE NEW VO- 
LUME FOR NO. IX. OF THE 
CONVERSAZIONE. 
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CAPTAIN FRANKLIN. 
This gallant and enterprising officer 
entered the service of his country in the 
year 1800, and served on board the Po- 
lyphemus at the battle of Copenhagen, 
fought in the following year. He was 
early initiated in the scientific pursuits 
of discovery under captain Flinders, 
in the Investigator and Porpoise, em- 
ployed in surveying the islands of the 
Southern Ocean, particularly the coasts 
of New flolland. The latter ship was 
unfortunately wrecked upon a coral 
reef, about 340 leagues to the north- 
ward of Port Jackson ; and the crew 
were almost miraculously preserved on 
a. dry sand-bank. Soon after the dis- 
aster, the captain left them in an open 
boat, to endeavour to reach the British 
settlement. For two months, those 
who were left behind endured very se- 
vere privation s : and the anxiety of 
their minds may I c better conceived 
than described. It was on this occasion 
that, Mr. Franklin first displayed the 
germ of those eminent qualities for 
which he has since become so peculiar- 
ly distinguished. At the expiration of 
this time, they were happily rescued 
fpom their perilous situation, by the re- 



turn of the captain, who had succeeded 
in reaching Sidney, and had immediate- 
ly proceeded in a small vessel belonging 
to the colony, for the purpose of relieving 
his late companions in distress. Tke 
whole were embarked, and reached Port 
Jackson in safety. Mr. Franklin now 
departed for China ; and then took his 
passage for England in the Earl Cam- 
den Indiaman, commanded by captaim 
(now sir Nathaniel) Dance. On their 
homeward voyage, the India fleet (com- 
posed entirely of merchant ships, of 
which the Camden was commodore) 
were attacked by a French squadron, 
under the celebrated admiral Linoie, in 
a ship of eighty guns, who was com- 
pletely repulsed, and actually compelled 
to retreat. 

On his arrival in England, Mr. Frank- 
lin joined the Bellerophon, and was in 
that ship in the memorable battle of 
Trafalgar, when his brave captain 
(Cooke) fell in the heat of action. In 
the year 1807, he was appointed lieu- 
tenant to the Bedford, seventy-four, 
which ship formed part of a squadron 
under Sir Sydney Smith, for the protec- 
tion of the Portuguese settlements in 
Brazil, particularly at Rio Janeiro, 
where the court of Lisbon had esta- 
blished themselves after their emigra- 
tion. The Bedford had among her crew 
a clever and very respectable set of 
performers, some of whom would have 
done no discredit to the boards of a 
London theatre ; and we have frequent- 
ly wituessed the worthy lieutenant en- 
joying the amusement with that quiet 
satisfaction for which he was remarka- 
ble. After remaining in the Brazils 
between three and four years, the Bed- 
ford returned home, and was attached 
to the North Sea station ; but, when 
the rupture took place with America, 
she was immediately destined for those 
shores, and, we believe, carried the flag 
of Sir Pulteney Malcolm. Here Mr. 
Franklin highly distinguished himself 
on several occasions, particularly in the 
capture and destruction of the gun- 
boats, before the attack upon New Or- 
leans, at which place he was incessant- 
ly engaged, with a party of seamen, 
during the whole of the operations, to 
the great satisfaction of the commander- 
in-chief. Previous to the peace, he was 
appointed to the Forth, and from seni- 
ority became her first lieutenant; but, 
at the cessation of hostilities, the ship 
was paid off. 

Mr. Franklin remained unemployal 
till the year 1817, when a spirit of en- 
terprise was awakened for farther dis- 
coveries in the north, and Mr* Fraaklia 
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was appointed to the command of the 
Trent, under the immediate orders of 
Capt. Baehan, for the purpose of explor- 
ing the polar regions, and endear onring 
to discover a passage from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific. The ships sailed in the 
early part of 1818, and returned in the 
autumn of the same year. In the April 
following, lieutenant Franklin took the 
command of a parly destined for a land 
expedition to explore^the north coast of 
America. This party consisted (besides 
the lieutenant) of Mr. Back, Mr. Hep- 
burn, and several men of different na- 
tions. They landed in Hudson's Bay, 
at York factory, where every prepara- 
tion was made, and thence proceeded 
to Fort Chepawayan, (the place where 
Mackenzie set out,) where they were 
joined by Dr. Richardson, and the un- 
fortunate Mr. Hood, with a party of In- 
dians. On the 18th of July, 1830, they 
set out ; and, after navigating the lakes 
in canoes, descended the Slave River by 
Mackenzie's route, and soon reached 
the establishments upon the Slave Lake. 
Here, taking some copper Indians for 
guides, they were induced to abandon 
their first intention of reaching the coast 
by Mackenzie's river, and tried a new 
route, not only to the eastward of Mack- 
enzie, but also of Hearne. They attain- 
ed the Polar Sea in latitude 87deg. 
48min., and longitude 116deg. 87min. 
W., and coasted along its shores iu 
their canoes, upwards of $00 miles to 
the eastward. The disasters attendant 
on the return of the expedition, which 
proved fatal to so many concerned in it, 
are admirably related by captain Frank- 
lin, (he was promoted during bis ab- 
sence,) and ably detailed in his " Nar- 
rative of a journey to the Shores of the 
Polar Sea." Hard, indeed, must be 
the heart that does not commiserate 
their sufferings. Captain F. returned 
to England in October, 1822, a mere 
shadow of his former self. When be 
first disembarked on his return home, he 
was so emaciated as scarcely to be re- 
cognised. Shortly afterward he was 
promoted to pott rank. 

Last spring, a party was sent out to 
prepare for another expedition, to be 
undertaken in the present year; and 
supplies have been regularly laid in by 
them, in the route to Great Bear Lake. 
There are, perhaps, no men in existence 
better capable of performing the desired 
task than those who are engaged in it. 
Captain Franklin, cool, precise, and 
persevering ; Mr. Back, ardent, active, 
and daring ; Dr. Richardson, strongly 
attached to science, discerning and en- 
during ; Mr.' Kendall, a young officer, 
starting into life, of amiable disposition, 



mild manners, and clever in Ms pro- 
fession as a surveyor: his observations 
have at all times been particularly eor- - 
rect, and may be relied on with safety. 
Captain -Franklin unites the best feel- 
ingsofthe heart with a high sense of 
public duty. 

We have now to record the melan- 
choly event which has occurred since 
his departuie, and which, though ex- 

Eected, will, we have no doubt, fall 
eavily upon the gallant captain while 
traversing those shores, far, far, from 
his native land. For some considera- 
ble time Mrs. Franklin has been labour- 
ing under severe indisposition, which 
increased as the time for separation 
drew near. Still, with that firmness 
which so strongly marked her charac- 
ter, she would not consent that her Jius- 
band should relinquish his design, and 
she appeared calmly resigned to an 
eternal farewell, as very faint shadows 
of hope (if, indeed, there were any at 
all) appeared of their meeting again 
on this side of the grave. Tenderly at- 
tached, and both eminently gifted hi 
scientific and literary pursuits, their 
union was a union of mind : but the 
stroke of death has severed the bond. 

Mrs. Franklin departed this life on 
Tuesday evening, February 29nd, a 
week after the captain had quitted Lon- 
don, and five days from the time of his 
leaving England. This ladr was the 
daughter of the late Mr. Porden, an ar- 
chitect of considerable ability, and has 
left, with the esteem and affection of all 
who knew her, a pleasing memorial to 
the public in her literary productions. 
"The Veils; or, Triumph of Constan- 
cy," was published about ten years 
since, and is highly to be admired for 
uniting poetic beauty with scientific 
research, and valuable information. In 
1818, she sent forth " the Arctic Expe- 
dition, *' a pleasing production, which 
must have been highly gratifying to the 
enterprising adventurers. In June, 1828, 
her " (tour de Lion ; or the Third 
Crusade," appeared. It will be need- 
less for us to say more of these and mi- 
nor efforts of a highly cultivated mind, 
as we make no doubt they hate been 
and will be generally read. 

Some of the daily papers have un- 
wisely attributed her death to separa- 
ting from her husband, and a dread of 
the dangers he bad to undergo. This 
was by no means the case. It was 
Mrs. Franklin's wish for the captain to 
persevere; and, though tenderness gui- 
ded her heart, she was too noble in 
spirit to be governed by unpromising 
prospects. 
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OR, 

Selections from New Booh. 

PORTUGUESE 8UPER8TITION8. 

(From Mrs. Baillie's Lisbon.) 

- Thm Portuguese, both ia the higher 
and lower classes, are superslitiously 
prone to a belief in - onent, lucky and 
unlucky days, divination by eards, re* 

r" 'us miracles, &c. &c. although every 
of the possibility of the re-appear- 
ance of departed spirits seems gene* 
rally scoffed at and denied. The tone 
of their minds is rarely high and intel- 
lectual, and therefore the grow and 
puerile nature of their superstitions 
ought not to create surprise. 
• Among other superstitions to which 
this nation is addicted, I may be- for- 
given for relating the following, as its 
elegance of fancy almost, redeems its 
absurdity. Every individual is sup- 
posed to be born under the influence of 
some particular destiny or fate, which it 
ia Impossible for him to avoid. The 
month of his nativity has a mysterious 
connection with one of the known pre- 
cious stones, and when a person wishes 
to make the object of bis affection an 
acceptable present, a ring is invariably 
given, composed of the jewel by which 
the fate of that object is imagined to be 
determined or described. 'For instance, 
a woman is born in January ; her ring 
must therefore be o.jacynth or a garnet, 
for these stems belong to that peculiar 
month of the year, and express constan- 
ts and fidelity. I saw a list of them, 
which a lady allowed me to copy, via. : 

" January. — Jacynth or Unmet. — 
Constancy and fidelity in evety engage- 
ment. 

44 February.— A melhyst. —Tbi* month 
and stone preserves mortals from strong 
tpasaiona, and ensures them peace of 
mind. 

, ** March. — Bloodstone. — Courage,and 
success in dangers and hazardous en- 
terprises. 

■ "April. — Sapphire or diamond.-*- 
Repentance and innocence. 

44 May.— £m«rflW.— Success ia love. 

44 June.— J gate. — Long life and 
health. 

" July.— Cornelian or ruby.— The 
forgetful nets of the evils springing from 
friend-hip or love. 

. " August. — Sardonys. — Conjugal 
Adelity. 

" September. — Chrysolite. — Pre* 
serves (sow or cures folly. 

44 Qol ob n r .—Acquamarine or Opal* 
—Misfortune and hope. 



44 November. — JVp^v— ^FidelUy in 
friendship. 

44 December. — Tourquoixe or Mala* 
kite. — The most brilliant success and 
happiness in every circumstance of life ; 
the turquoise has also the property of 
securing friendly regard : hence, the old 
saying, that he who possesses a twr~ 
quoixe will always be sure of friends." 



ANECDOTES OF GENERAL BO- 
LIVAR. 

44 Bolivar is a good swimmer,aa ele- 
gant daBcer, and fond of music: be is a 
very pleasant companion at table ; nei- 
ther smokes nor takes snuff, nor does be 
ever taste spirits. He endeavours te 
check the flattery with which be is not 
unfrequently assailed. At a ball which 
he gave, a Jady rendered herself very 
conspicuous by loading him with obse- 
quious and importunately fulsome adu- 
lation. Bolivar at length said to her, 
in a mild but firm tone : 4 Madam, I had 
previously been informed of your cha- 
racter, and now I perceive it myself. 
Believe me, a servile spirit recommends 
itself to no one, and in a lady is highly 
to be despised.' 

44 The following affords some highly 
characteristic traits : — At a magnificent 
public dinner given to Bolivar at Bogo- 
ta, one of the company, when called 
upon for a toast, gave — 4 Should at any 
time a monarchial government be esta- 
blished in Colombia, may the liberator, 
Simon Bolivar, be the Emperor.* A 
high-spirited public character, 8eier 
Pepc Paris, then requested permission 
to give a toast, which being acceded te, 
he filled his glass, and exclaiming — • 
4 Should Bolivar, at any futare pert*** 
allow himself to be declared Emfieror, 
may his blood flow from bis heart m the 
same manner as the wine now does 
from my glass,* — he poured the wine out 
of his glass upon the floor. Bolivar im- 
mediately sprang from his chair, ran te 
Senor Paris, and, most warmly embrac- 
ing him, exclaimed, 4> tf such feelings as 
those declared by this honorable maa 
shall always animate the breasts \>f the 
sons of Colombia, her liberty and inde- 
pendence cau nerer be in danger.* " — 
[The British volunteers who joined aim 
are now almost all dead : of four or five 
thousand men, not a hundred remains.]-— 
Captain Cochrane'* Travels' in Co- 
lombia 
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GIULIO, A TALE. 

AN IMPROVISATION OF BDNAFABTB. 

Bokapabtb, during the first year 
after be ascended the imperial throne, 
was in the habit of passing such eve- 
nings as he could spare from busiuess, 
in the apartments of the Empress. 
Harassed by the fatigues of the day, he 
would throw himself on a sofa, and 
there, devoured by his ambitious pro- 
jects, would lose himself in a gloomy 
silence, which no one had the boldness 
to disturb. But sometimes he would 
give the reins to his ardent imagination 
and to his taste for the marvellous — or, 
to speak more justly, to that necessity 
for producing effect, which was, per- 
haps, his predominant feeling; and he 
would then recite histories which were 
ml most always terrible, and which never 
failed to bear the impress of his cha- 
racter. The ladies in waiting profited 
by these narrations of the Emperor, and 
ft is from the repetition of one of them 
(Madame de R.) that the following 
anecdote has been described. " Never," 
laid that lady, " did Bonaparte appear 
4o me more extraordinary than during 
Ills recital of the story of Giulio. Car- 
Tied away by. his subject, he traversed 
the apartment, — bis voice vjaried with 
his characters — he seemed to multiply 
himself, and the terror he inspired was 
unaffected." To excite alarm in his 
audience was delightful to him, and 
nothing gratified him so highly as the 
•expression of horror which marked the 
countenances of those who surrounded 
-him. Madame de R. committed to pa- 
per the anecdote of Giulio the night on 
which she heard it related, and shortly 
afterwards imparfed it to one of her 
friends, M. Guizot, to whom we* are 
indebted for its communication. 

44 A mysterious being, who pretended 
to unravel the secrets of the Future, 
had appeared at Rome. The sex of this 
being was a matter of dispute : some there 
were, who, in relating the strange pre- 
dictions they had received, spoke of it 
as bearing the form and features of a 
woman ; whilst others declared they 
had been confounded by the appearance 
of a hideous monster. This oracle resi- 
ded in one of the suburbs, where she in- 
habited a deserted palace, sufficiently 
guarded from the curiosity of the popu- 
lace by superstition and dread. No one 
could ascertain the period of her arrival; 
and, in short, whatever related to the 
•xiateata of this individual, was wrapt 



in impenetrable mystery. „ Nothing wa§ 
spoken of at Rome but the Sibyl, the 
name by which she was then generally 
designated ; all were anxious to consult 
her, while few could muster courage to 
enter her dwelling. On approaching 
it, some were seized with a hqrror such 
as a fatal presentiment could justify, 
and fled as though strongly repulsed by 
an invisible hand; in such cases they 
were never tempted to return. 

u Camillo, a young Roman nobleman, 
resolved to explore the abode of the Si- 
byl, and engaged his intimate friend 
Giulio as his companion in the enter- 
prise ; the latter, being of an irresolute 
and timid temper, at first declined the 
proposal: it was not that the reports 
current, respecting the dangers to be 
encountered on entering the dwelling 
of the Sibyl, caused him to hesitate, 
but Giulio shuddered a! the thought of 
an unveiled Future : nevertheless the 
request of Camillo decided him. On 
v ike day appointed they departed toge- 
ther. On arriving at the door, it opened, 
as of itself: the two friends entered 
.without pausing, — they wandered ovtr 
many apartments, meeting no one, till 
M length they found themselves in a 
gallery terminated by a black curtain, 
above which was inscribed— 44 // ye 
would discover your destiny, fate this 
curtain, — bul,Jirit, pray ! 

44 Giulio was agitated: he threw him- 
self upon his knees involuntarily and 
.unoonsciously. Was he already within 
the grasp of this mysterious power ! A 
few moments passed, and the two young 
men raised the curtain, drew their 
.swords, and entered the sanctuary. A 
female approached them: — she was 
young — she was perhaps even hand- 
some; but her aspect defied examina- 
tion: the ghastly fixedness of death, 
strangely combined with the mutability 
of life and its passions, formed its ex- 
pression. It is beyond the scope of 
words to define or describe those su- 
pernatural beings, who, no doubt, in- 
habit regions where the language of 
man is unknown. Giulio, startled by 
her aspect, turned aside; Camillo cast 
down his eyes. The Sibyl demanded 
their busiuess, and CamiLo explained 
to her the motives of their visit. She 
did not listen to him, her attention 
seemed solely occupied by Giulio ; she 
was agitated, she shuddered, she exten- 
ded one hand towards him, as though 
to seize him, and suddenly drew back. 
Camiilo entreated her to reveal to him 
his destiny,— she consented, and Giulio 
retired* After a short conference, Ca- 
«iUo|aughihi.W«nA whoiuhefcuod 
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plunged in a • profound rererie : he 
told him smiling, that he need not be 
discouraged ; that for his own part he 
had learned nothing terrible : that the 
8ibyl had promised hi in he should mar- 
ry Juliana (the sister of Giulio, a 
marriage, in fact, already decided on,) 
but that a slight accident would some- 
what retard his union. Giulio passed 
the fatal curtain, Camillo remaining in 
the gallery: very soon he heard a fearful 
cry,recogoised the yoice of his friend,and 
rushing forward, tore aside the curtain. 
Giulio was on his knees before the Si- 
byl, who shook o?er his head a blood- 
stained wand, pronouncing these words, 
"Love without bound*! 8acrilege i 
Murder /'* Camillo, seized with hor- . 
ror, approached Giulio, who, pale and 
motionless, was incapable of supporting 
himself. In vain he interrogated him <: 
the only reply he obtained was a vague 
repetition of the words Murder ! Sacri- 
lege ! 

" At length Camillo succeeded in con- 
ducting him to his house, where he had 
no sooner lodged bim in safety than he 
flew to the abode of the Sibyl : he re- 
solved to speak with her, and to compel 
from her an explanation; but the pa- 
lace* was deserted, the curtain, the in- 
scription, all had disappeared^ not a 
trace of the sorceress remained, nor 
was she ever seen again. 

44 Some weeks elapsed, the wedding- 
day of Camillo was fixed, and Giulio 
seemed to have regained his tranquilli- 
ty ; Camillo forbore tolnterrogate him, 
hoping that thus the horrible scene with 
the Sibyl might gradually fade from his 
recollection. On the eve of the marri- 
age, it happened that the Marquis de 
Cosmo, the father of Giulio, was thrown 
from his horse, and, although he recei- 
ved no important injury from his fall, it 
had the effect of delaying the cele- 
bration of the nuptials. Giulio, Juli- 
ana, and Camillo, surrounded the bed of 
the Marquis, lamenting the unfortunate 
obstacle to their hopes. Camillo, struck 
by sudden recollection, cried out aloud, 
4 The prediction of the Sibyl is verified !' 
This exclamation evidently produced 
mat agitation in Giulio, who from that 
hour constantly secluded himself in his 
own apartment, and shunned all socie- 
ty. He was only accessible to a wor- 
thy Monk who had educated him, and 
with him he held long and mysterious 
conferences : as for Camillo, he no 
longer attempted to approach him,per- 
eeiYtag himself to be most especially 
the object of his avoidance. 

44 The long-wished-for day aft length 
arrived: Camilla and Juliana 



united. Giulio did not appear ; . ht had 
quitted home, and the most diligent 
search after him proved fruitless. His 
father was miserable ; after a lapse ef 
about a month he received the following 
letter :— 

u * My father, spare yourself useless 
pursuit ; my resolution is inflexible, no- 
thing can change it. Dispose of your 
wealth ; Giulio is dead to the world. It 
has cost me much to abandon you, but 
I must fly from a horrible destiny* 
Farewell ! forget the unhappy Giulio V 
date; he who had 



This letter bad no < 
brought it was unknown, and had dis- 
appeared. The Marquis interrogated 
the Monk, through whose means alone 
he believed there yet remained a chance 
of recovering his fugitive son; but 
question and threat were alike vain, the 
Monk was neither to be persuaded nor 
intimidated : he replied that he was not 
ignorant of the design of Giulio, which 
he had long opposed ; but that, on find- 
ing him firmly resolved, he had at length 
conceived it a duty to enter into his 
views ; that he knew the place of fess 
retreat, but thaVno earthly power ahooid 
induce bim to betray secrets confided to 
him under the seal of confession. 

44 Giulio had gone to Naples, from 
whence he had embarked for Messina, 
purposing there to enter a Dominican* 
convent which his confessor had rnooss 
mended to him. Father Ambrosio, the 
superior of this convent, was a man of 
too much real piety and too enlightened 
views to take advantage of the disturb- 
ed imagination of a young man, and 
Giulio vainly besought him to dispense 
with the noviciate; he would by no 
means consent to it. Giulio was com- 
pelled to submit : his resolution never- 
theless remained immovable; a strange 
superstition governed bim, and he be- 
lieved he could only find refuge from-liis 
fate by embracing a monastic life. He 
was persecuted by the recollection of 
the Sibyl, and incessantly haunted by 
the words she had pronounced over hint 
— 4 Love without bounds ! Sacrilege ! 
Murder !* The cloister seemed to hint 
the only asylum whither he might escape 
from passion and from crime. Poor 
wretch 1 as if walls, rules, and vows, 
could rescue man from his destiny. 

4 'The year of the noviciate expired. 
Giulio pronounced his vows; he believed 
himself happy, and felt as if at length 
delivered from the torments he had •of- 
fered ; not once did an idea of the sacri- 
fice he had made sadden his thoughts ; 
but on the very evening of that solaama 
day, at the moment of retiring to Us 
cell, ht met one of the monk* of the* 
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YOnt, who took his hand, pressed it af- 
fectionately, and said: * Brother, it is 
for ever 1 ' The words * for ever' struck 
Giniio. The power of a word oyer a 
weak mind is wonderful ; those now ut- 
tered seemed to reveal to him his whole 
existence : he beheld himself as one al- 
ready dead, and for whom time was no 
more; he fell from thenceforth into a 
sombre habit, and appeared to support 
the weight of life wearily. 

44 Father Ambrosio beheld with com- 
passion the situation of this young man: 
Lis sole knowledge of him was that he 
was unhappy, and he took an interest 
in him ; it occurred to him that occupa- 
tion might dissipate his melancholy. 
Giulio hsd much eloquence, and Am- 
brosio appointed him to preach : his re- 
putation was of rapid growth, multi- 
tudes flocked from all quarters to hear 
him, he became the subject of a variety 
of rsgue rumours, he was young and 
handsome, and it is probable that the 
mystery which surrounded him lent an 
added charm to his words. 

41 The time drew nigh for the celebra- 
tion of the feast of the conrent, at which 
the King of Naples and his whole court 
were to assbt ; Giulio was selected to 
pronounce the panegyric of St. Thomas, 
the patron of the content, and great 
preparations were made for the occa- 
sion. The day arrived, an immense 
crowd filled the church, Giulio was with 
difficulty pressing through it to go to his 
pulpit, wnen, in consequence of his ef- 
forts, his cowl fell back, learing his 
face exposed : at that moment he beard 
the exclamation, * Heavens, how hand- 
some be is 1' Surprised, agitated, he 
turned involuntarily, and beheld a fe- 
male whose eyes were fixed on him with 
the most penetrating expression. A few 
moments were sufficient to revolutionize 
the existence of these two beings. 
Giulio pronounced his discourse, and 
immediately on finding himself at liberty, 
immured himself in his cell, but he was 
no longer free to deliver himself up to 
his ordinary meditations : persuaded by 
the image of the unknown female, ex- 
periencing sentiments which were com- 
pletely new to hhn, troubled, disquiet- 
ed, repose seemed to have abandoned 
him ; nevertheless, it seemed to him as 
though he had/only begun to exist from 
the moment when he heard the voice the 
accent of which had so penetrated his 
heart. He dares -not hazard a glance 
towards the future : alas ! he cannot, 
his destiny is irrevocable ! Every morn- 
ing he goes to perform mass, every 
morning he remarks 'a veiled female on 
the same spot ^ he recognizes her, and 



has not even a wish to see her (ace, for 
then he must avoid her ; but he dares 
allow himself to gaze intently on the 
veil ; he follows all her movements, he 
feels, as it were, the pulsations of her 
heart, and replies to them ; too weak to 
tear himself from his danger, he trem- 
bles to examine himself, he starts from 
the truth; his life is compressed into a 
few rapid moments — during these he ex- 
ists, the rest of his days is annihilation. 
He would fain fly ; he promises himself, 
4 If she be there to-morrow, I will not 
return;* and, armed with this resolu- 
tion, he believes himself safe, and feels 
something like a return of tranquillity. 
The next day he went to the church 
somewhat earlier than he was accus- 
tomed ; she was not there ; when every 
one had retired, he approached her seat, 
and, perceiving ber prayer-book, he 
seized it, opened it, and saw written 
on the first page the name of Theresa : 
now, then, he could repeat, he could 
call upon her name 4 Ah, Theresa ! 
Theresa!* he murmured, in accents as 
low as though he feared to be heard, 
though he was quite alone. Since she 
did not appear, he had no scruple to re- 
turn : days and weeks rolled away, and 
Theresa was absent. 

44 Theresa, the wife of an old man, 
whom she loved as a father, was happy 
in the fulfilment of her duties, and sus- 
pected no other species of happiness than 
that which was her portion; she saw 
Giulio, and her peace of mind was gone. 
So ardent was the soul of Theresa, that 
her first real sentiment was doomed to 
form the destiny of her life : — she adored 
Giulio. Until this crisis her husband 
had been the confident of her every 
thought, but she never mentioned Giulio 
to him : this mystery was painful to her, 
and seemed to accuse her. of her fault ; 
she perceived there was danger to be 
shunned, and had the courage to ab- 
stain from attending mass. In the hope 
of calming her feelings, she had recourse 
to confession, and resolved, for that 
purpose, to return to the church of the 
Dominicans : she chose the hour when 
she knew Giulio to be engaged ; she ap- 
proached the confessional, and on her 
knees acknowledged all she had experi- 
enced since the day of the festival of the 
convent, the happiness which the daily 
sight of Giulio had caused her, her sub- 
sequent remorse, and the courage she 
had exerted in avoiding him ; but con- 
fessed that she feared her strength 
would soon abandon her. 4 What must 
I do V she cried : Hiave pity, my father, 
on a poor sinner !* Her tears flowed in 
torrents, her agitation was violent. 
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Scarcely had the concluded, than a 
threatening voice pronounced the words, 
♦Unhappy wretch! what sacrilege !' 
Giulio, for it was he whom destiny had 
led thither, rushed from the confessional. 
Theresa, stHl kneeling, arrested hit 
steps, she seised his robe ; she suppli- 
cated him to withhold bis malediction ; 
she implored him for her saltation, she 
implored him for her lore. He repulsed 
her, bot very feebly. 'Theresa, Theresa,' 
he cried at last, 'quit this place! — very 
soon my resolution will fail me.' At 
these words Theresa threw herself into 
his arms, and enveloped him, as it were, 
with the atmosphere of her love. ' Say,' 
she cried — 4 Oh say that I am beloved 
before I quit thee ! ' 

"Giulio, terrified, beside himself, 
shuddering with fear of a surprise, re- 
plied for a moment to her caresses, and 
5 rested her to his heart ; but on a sud- 
en, struck by the recollection of the 
prediction, he swore to By from her for 
ever ; and without any explanation, he 
exacted from her that she would bind 
herself to the same engagement. The- 
resa, abandoned to her passion, scarce- 
ly comprehends his words, and consents 
to whatever he dictates. What, indeed, 
did they signify to her? — it is enough 
that he loves her. She feels assured 
that she shall see him again. At length 
they separate. 

" Giulio, -alone, surrendered to his 
own reflections, trembles to think of his 
imprudence ; but it is now toe late to 
avoid the danger, he has not been able 
to escape bis destiny. Of that love, 
without bounds, he is already the vic- 
tim; the sacrilege is already committed. 
Has he not, hi the very church where be 
pronounced his vows of holiness, con- 
fessed his passion ? Still he has sworn 
to fly from it for ever. Strange incon- 
sistency of heart 1 that which should 
constitute his punishment forms his 
consolation; but in this terrible conflict 
the wretched Giulio has only a choice 
of mkery. 

•• Theresa is fearless ; Giulio loves 
her, he lias pronounced it, and she de- 
fies the stroke of fate. With what de- 
Hghf she recalls the rapid moments she 
lilts passed ! Such an hour leaves be- 
hind it more of remembrance than a 
Whole loveless life. She does not even 
recollect her promise to avoid him ; 
the returns to the church, sees Giulio, 
who seems likewise to have forgotten 
his oath ; his whole existence is absor- 
bed by his passion, and when he beholds 
its object, the nniverve disappears from 
Ms stght; meanwhile they forbore to 
Md any conversation, -Giulio never 



failed in her absence tote tortured by 
remorse, but one look of Theresa threw 
his soul into disorder; he determined 
on speaking to her, and ou bidding bet 
«n eternal adieu. 

44 At the gate of the ©onreut were a> 
poor woman and her child, who were 
supported by the alms of The resa t he 
little Carlo frequently followed her, car- 
ried her book, and prayed by her side). 
Giulio, who dared not approach T here —, 
charged Carlo to tell her that father Qi- 
ulio would await her in the confessional 
at seven o'clock in the eveuiog. What 
a uay ! Giulio became terrified at the 
thought of finding himself alone with 
Theresa. He feared he should want 
the resolution to afflict her — he could 
not resolve upon it — he determined not 
to see her, but rather to write, and Car- 
lo was charged to deliver the letter U 
Theresa as soon as she enter the ehurck 
Theresa on receiving his message was 
troubled: 'What,' said she, * does he 
wish of me t We were so content V 
Nevertheless, she failed not to be at the 
church at the hour Indicated. Carlo 
gave her the letter ; she opened it with 
extreme emotion, but what were her 
feelings on reading the contents ! 

" Fly hence, imprudent woman, and 
come no more to pollute the sanctity of 
this place! Banish a remembrance 
which causes the torment of my -lire i 
I hare never loved you, — I wiU never 
see you more." 

44 This sentence pierced the soul ef 
Theresa; his remorse she might have 
combated, but he no longer loved her, 
be had never loved her ! She was at* 
tacked by a violent fever, her life wet 
endangered ; the name of Giulio wet 
near her lips, but she commanded her- 
self even in her delirium, only murmur] 
ing in a low roiee from time to time 
44 1 have never loved you." 

44 Has Giulio meanwhile re t oietdd 
his tranquillity f Has he silenced his 
remorse? No. his life h miserable; 
having once declared to Theresa that 
he lowd no more, he surrendered hfm- 
self wholly to this fatal passion. The 
sacrifice appeared to him sufficient; 
that letter had been indeed a dreadful 
effort. Ob, Theresa ! could you have 
known what it cost the unhappy Gintio, 
your own grief would have been less- 
ened by the consciousness of his suffer- 
ings, for the sorrow which is shared 
is always greatly alleviated. 



(To be emitted in mr ne*t.) 
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QUICK AMPUTATION. 

. A physician of the name of Buller, 
residing at Hamburgh, has lately in* 
Tented a new surgical instrument, by 
means of which he can amputate a leg 
in oue second, and which has the effect 
of benumbing the pain of the patient, 
by a simultaneous pressure which ac- 
companies the operation. 

OLB MUSIOAL 1NSTEUMBNT8. 

A discovery has recently been made, 
in an abbey of Benedictine friars in 
Haly, of several musical instruments, 
Which have been found to belong to the 
ages of the Low Empire. Among them 
to a cithara, made of ivory, with 
strings of sold wire, mounted with 
clusters of diamonds in the form of a 
rose. There is also an antiqne tabor- 
pipe, to which rare and valuable medals 
are suspended. 

NEW GERMAN OPERA. 

The German Opera, which is most 
likely to be brought next on the Eng- 
lish stage, is the Faust of Louis Spohr, 
the celebrated violin player; and, we 
understand, thatone of our theatres has 
it in contemplation to produce it. This 
is certainly Spohr's best Opera, and the 
subject being somewhat similar to that 
of the Freischutz, the choice may prove 
fortunate. 

LEATHER FROM ANIMAL SUBSTANCE. 

Dr. Bernfcard, of Larris, in Germany, 
has made a-very interesting discovery, 
lor which he has received a patent. It 
consists in obtaining from animal sub- 
stances, of which hitherto no use has 
been made, a product perfectly similar 
to leather. A manufacture has been es- 
tablished at Gumbold, near Vienna, 
where this new species of industry is 
practised with the greatest activity. 
This discovery af Dr. Bernhard is the 
more important, as the composition is 
capable, when in a fiuid state, of being 
formed into boots and shoes. 

BRITISH MUSEUM. 

Report states, that Sir Gore Ouseley 
is about to present his veiy curious col- 
lection of Persepolitan antiquities to 
the British Museum. 

EXTRACT OF A LETTER PROM PARIS. 

Paris, Feb. 25* 1886. 
Daring the Carnival, ft ciw«mttanct 



occurred which ttfll affords subject for 
remark and satire in our salons, and 
also in our lureanjt. At that period^ 
several grands seigneurs gave magnifi- 
cent ba^ls, &c. Mr. it also gave 

his fete. His cards were not spared ; 
and ne collected in his brilliant salons. 

Rue d' , all that the court and 

Capital can boast of rank and fashion; 
In the course of the evening, and in the 
midst of a contre-dance, the master 
perceived one of his clerks bounding 
With as much ease and grace as any of 
the party, and stepping up to him aa 
soon as it was possible, exclaimed — " I 
am perfectly astonished, sir, to see you 
in my salon." Comment done, Mon- 
sieur ! I received a card of invitation." 
" You do not mean that I am to believe 
that—it is impossible.'* " Le void .'** 
" Well, sir, there must be some mis* 
take : this is not your place. Do you 
know that you dance with marchionesses, 
countesses, duchesses, princesses ! !** 
This conversation, in a high tone, 
among four hundred persons, had manjr 
auditors: it was repeated; many a 
shrug of the shoulder took place of the 
light fantastic step. Some were shocked 
at the negligence with which the billets 
had been issued, and retired as soon as 
possible., because they did not know" in 
what company they, were called ta 
figure; but the greater 'number, more 
generous, were ashamed of their host 
rather than of his company — and were 
displeased at the pride, the want of 
breeding, and.of convenance, which be 
displayed. In all the salons and bureau* 
of Paris, it is asked — " Was not Mr. 

R — , then, a eommis before ha 

was a banker and a baron ?" 

The celebrated Madame Krudener is 
stated, by the French Papers, to have 
died lately in the Kriraea, whither she 
went in June last. ' * 

. M. de Barlurieux refused aa appoints 
ment in the Guards to an applicant, or 
the ground of his being too young. 
" He thinks me too young for a volun- 
teer," said the boy, " and I think him 
too young for a secretary of state.*' 

When the Abbe" de la Riviere re? 
turned from Rome, disappointed of 
being made a Cardinal, ana with a se*> 
vere cold caught in travelling, " the 
poor Abbey observed a wit, " has coma 
back without his hat, and thus got ft 
cold in his head.'* 
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" Arfament for a week, Laagater for a 
month, and a good Jest for e w."— Saakeoeare. 



REVERSE OP FORTUNE. 

When Amer, who had conquered 
Persia aad Tartary, was defeated by 
Ismail, and taken prisoner, he sat on 
the ground, and a soldier prepared a 
coarse meal to appease his hunger. As 
this was boiling in one of the pots used 
for the food ofthe horses, a dog put his 
head into it ; but from the mouth of the 
Teasel being too small, he could not 
draw it out again, aud ran away with 
both the pot' and the meat. The cap- 
tive monarch burst into a fit of laugh- 
ter ; and, on one of his guards demand- 
ing what cause upon earth could induce 
a person in his situation to laugh, he ic- 
plied, "It was but this morning the 
steward of my household complained, 
that three hundred camels' were not 
enough to carry my kitchen furniture ; 
how easily is it now borne by that dog ? 
who hath carried away both my cooking 
instruments and dinner.'* 



MOORISH GENERAL. 

In an engagement between the Spa- 
niards and Moors jn 846, Almancor, the 
Moorish general, seeing his troops be- 
ginning to fy, sat down in a field with 
bis bands across, proclaiming, " he 
woo!d there wait for death, since he 
was forsaken by his army." The sol- 
diers, ashamed to desert their general, 
rallied, drove back the Spaniards in 
every direction, and ultimately gained a 
complete victory. 

EXPERT ARCHER. 

It is related by Zosimus, in his ac- 
count ofthe battle between Constantius 
aad Maguentius at Mens, that a sol- 
dier, whose name was Menelaus, pos- 
sessed the art of shooting three arrows 
from his bow at one discbarge, and with 
them could strikethree different persons. 
By this skilful expedient, says the his-" 
torian, he killed a great number of those 
who opposed him; and the enemy, it 
might also be said, were defeated by a 
■Ingle archer. Unfortunately, however, 
this Taruable man at last fell by the 
bands of Romulus, a general of the 
armo of Magnenf ius, whom he had first 
wounded by an arrow. 



MINING, 

In the siege of Tournay, which after 
twenty-one days surrendered to the 
Duke of Marlborough and Prince a^n- 
gene, mining was resorted to by both 
the besiegers and the besieged, aad the 
consequences were often d readf ul. The 
English miners often met aad fought 
with those ofthe enemy; and sosaetimea 
the troops, mistaking mends for foes, 
kiHed their fellow-soldiers; sosaetimea 
whole companies entered the mines at' 
the very moment when they were ready 

J ►rimeo v for explosion. They were' often 
oundated with water, suffocated wjth 
smoke, or buried alive in the cavities,' 
and left to perish ; and on some occa- 
sions, whole battalions were blown into 
the air, and their limbs scattered to a 
distance, like lava from a volcano. One 
dayJtf.de Sum lie made a sally, aad 
drove the besiegers from a post they had 
taken; but, bring repulsed, and. one 
hundred and fifty men having taken 
possession of the lodgmeat, the enemy, 
sprung a mine, blew them all into" the 
air, and overturned all the- « gabions. 
On a subsequent day, aa inhabitant, of 
Tournay went to the Ear! of Albemarle, 
and offered to' discover one of the prin- 
cipal mines of the ejtedei, on condition 
that he Would make him bead gaoler of 
all the prisons in Touraay tHuts was 
agreed to, and the man perfor lne d what 
he had undertaken; so that three bun* 
dred men were posted in the mine, and 
eight hundred in the town dftch to suiW 
port them ; but in the middle of the 
night, -M. de Mtgrigny sprung two 
mines, one immediately under the largo 
mine, in which the three hsmdred men, 
before m entioned , were ettled; the other 
threw up part of the ditch, aa * 
a hundred men. 



GENEROSITY OP MARSHAL TU- 
RENNE. 

The deputies of a great metiepusts in 
Germany once offered the great Tn- 
renne one hundred thousand crowns 
not to pass with his army through their 
city. " Gentlemen," said he, " I can't 
in conscience accept your money, as I 
had no intention to pass that way.** 



(Corretpondents in our Next.) 
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ANTIQUITIES OF LONDON. 

MO. 8.— THE TOWER. 

What a variety of emotions agitates 
the breast of a Briton when be beholds 
this venerable relic of tbe feudal times, 
for inch it is, although some would 
hare It an erection of the mighty 
Cmsar, when it was in reality built by 
a later conqueror of England— tbe 
Norman William. What scenes of 
blood and horror, of happiness and 
wretchedness, have passed within its 
ancient walls! How many great 
statesmen, queens, and other exalted 
personage!, have respired their last 
breath in the gloomy dungeons of this 
moll-guarded fortress 1 How many 
times has tbe Mack panoply of death 
been seen upon Its bill, sure harbinger 
•f the elocution either of some appro- 
ved traitor, or some innocent victim to 
Political intrigue and lofty ambition I 

But to descend to particulars :— wo 
here see the very White Tower which 
was tbe origin of the whole pile, and 
which was erected eight hundred years 
ago by the bastard of Falaiie, for the 
greater security of his metropolitan, 
possessions.* The rude architecture 
of tbe other parts frequently betrays 
tbelr extreme antiquity, and carries 
back tbe surveyor to the remote periods 
of baronial barbarity. Of this we 
snight produce maoy instances f we 
will, however, merely mention one : 
The Tower chapel is partly built of 
flint stones, and partly of oHter shells. 

To a reflective mind moch more in* 
teres* is afforded by the' contemplation 
of the Bloody Tower, so called from 
tbe many scenes of death which its 
walls have witnessed. It H in this 
Tower, to the best of our recollection, 

• An "Interesting snd well written tsle 
called the White Tower is contained in s con* 
temporary publication, entitled " The Tell' 
Tale." 

VOL. rv. 



that the nameof the beloved Jane Grey 
may bo observed, as traced by the • 
hand of tbe illustrious but unfortunate; 
Dudley, while confined previous to bis, 
execution,' which, our readers may re- 
collect, took place a few moments be- 
fbre that of his young and beautiful 
spouse, and by order of tbe cruel Mary, 
the persecutor of the hapless Protest- 
ants of that period. No doubt the noblo 
Stafford too, that victim to tbe wors^ 
feelings- of a horde of wretches, who 
envied him that genius of which their 
pigmy minds could not catch a single 
spark— that Stafford who willingly 
laid bis head on tbe block to save,, if 
possible, bis sovereign*slif<£ and throne, 
bqw fruitlessly we know, alas! too 
well— may have oft pined in gloomy 
meditation on tbe fickleness of fortune, 
though he would soon rise superior to 
the petty vexations of this poor world. 
We cannot help heaving a sigh at the 
thought of Sir Thomas More, the gen- 
tle, placid, chancellor, being conduct- 
ed to this dull mansion by tbe Traitor's 
Gate; sorely of all others he could not 
deserve the tinme of traitor % but so it 
.was,' that, under the reign of a flagi- 
tioos prince (ilenry VIII.) this great, 
and good man felt tbe edge of tbe heads-" 
man's axe — horrid tboogbtl But stilt 1 
tbe mild forbearance and jocose care- 
lessness of Sir Thomas, during his mis- 
fortunes, cast, as it were, a ray of 
light over the otherwise dark scene,' 
and the filial piety of his daughter. 
Miss Roper, who preserved his honor- 
ed head from disgraceful exposure, ana 1 
pined over it in secret, forces the 
pleasing tear of sympathy, while we 
cannot nut execrate the cause of her 
grief. 

Then again we think of the crook- 
backed tyrant Richard, who ordered 
the murder of his innocent nephews in" 
this very turret. — After Shakespeare 
has touched upon tbe subject, it won Id 
be ridiculous to dwell upon thb horrid' 
theme ; but we must be allowed to ru- 
minate awhile on the courageous loyal- 
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ty of Brackeobury * the tneaaing cosr^ 
• ardice of Tyrrel, and tbe renforaeletts 
villainy of the hired assassins. But 
entfntfi ot the fcrondy'lVmer, though 
we could enumerate. many.scniiej attach 
wou)d ^ harrow up the soul" and " mal^e 
the blood run cold," which have hop- 
nened within its dreary precinct*. 

The curious observer wfll find jnany 
antique curiosities in other parts of Ihe 
• building, particniaHy tome highly in* 
teresting reiics of the Augustan a*e of 
BUgmed— *e ** days of good Qee*n 
fie**.* 1 — ho other words, there are bene 
Reserved tauay articles of terture, &cC 
taken from the Invincible 8 vanish Ae» 
wmda, wbkh awaken tbe'best feelings 
Of a Briton 1 * heart, and louse him to 
deeds lHte tbnse of Drake. . Figures of 
snost of out 'uionatobs, ancient armour* 
the Regalia ef Httglaud, and mane 
ether specimen* -of art, Ac. *»y ■*«• 
be viewed, at a trifling espense. 

■ A* rt» A« 



X&. 3.—»T* JOH1* 1 * ©***• 

Most of oar readers nave, without 
' 4oubt, gosed on the woodcut which 
decorates the front of the magazine of 
the worthy and venerable Sylvanus 
prban, (wbomuitbe an antiquity nim- 
self, as he has edited the Gentlemau t 
ninety-four years!) *hich, Geoffrey 
Crayon says, inspired him with a long- 
ing desire Jo visit it, and see the queer 
old men who are there represented as 
lounging about it, who, by the hye f 
have disappeared from the new plaie. 
l}c that a* it may, we shall how give 
some historical particulars of it. 

ThJsanctent pfle was erected by the 
fcnighu Hospitallers, or knights of St. 
John of Jen»*nlem» who^Jso founded 
near it a p»i»ry «« d ho*|»ttal, which* 
were burnt by \Vat. Tyler s mob, who 
entered S»nitl>0e|d thrt'ufth this gate. 
Tuit law less' act was doubt y bai barons, 
for, besides destroying a fine specimen 
o/ architect itce, they massacred many 
inoffensive, priests and poor hick per- 
too*, bnisHrh will ever be the acts of 
a wretched rabbi*, w|io, nnder the 
specious plea of reform, and^ led by 
factious aud -discontented villains, rise- 
up in arms to destroy all that is good 
and n«»ble. 

\ St. John's gate possesses a peculiar 
lotefest, as being the Inst remnant of 
the ancient port.it* of the rif v, (with 
toe exception of Temple Bir.of which 
nu account. will he glv»n in an early 
number.) and a* havine in its immedi- 
ate neighbourhood muoy vestiges of 



the 4< day! gone by-; M for very neaf it 
it tjie residence formerly occupied by 
the celebrated Gilbert Burnet, bishop - 
of Sarum, nifd author of -the famous 
'* History of trt) own Times,*' and now 
tenanted by Mr. Jfej»r*».a respectable 
undertaker nnd clerk of tbe parish, A 
view of this ouilding, which preserves 
much of its apcTent aspect, may be 
found in one of the volumes of the Gen- 
tleman's Magaftlee, mhich work was 
first planned and published by Edward 
Cave, at the.Gdie. Neat to Si. John's 
Church, and, in a very retired sitaaiioa, 
stands a modern-rooking house, which 
tradition relates was once »a tbe pos- 
session of Oliver Cromwell, who resi- 
ded in it. That far- famed man might 
have resided oti the s te, bat,' ncsfcaAt, 
the present erecrimi is of much later 
dare fhan the timir of Otafie* f tmt, be 
that at it may, ft is at ill 'regarded as a 
•acred spot. " A view hoe been* sew, 
in a contemporary pnMicavien, of aae* 
ther residence oH hit-celebrated renal** 
rreaa. We should lifc«*t# tee- a stalk 
information* on the subject*. 

But let ns retursPfe the gate l»aet& 
Its former glories are fafesli it Is unw 
t*%sLr&et\ as a mere- waetent vile, and 
will probably be-sflan de«tnoyea be 
tome m(ftff m Varfdai. One side af it 
it, we belifve, eccuoled t»y a nrirfc* 
fayrT, the ether (Oh nVofannm vnfe«ja)tj 
In- the possession of a pujttitao, who 
vends genuine London porter oa tbe 
very spot where, iitgwae-by age*„ tbe 
brave knigbtt of St. John ejaaffed tbe 
Mood Ted wine from silver gablett. 
The slow march of time baa delapidatesl 
fbe ancient* strtrctdre, an* taost prean* 
bty in about tweory jeart a view ef 
St. John's •Gate will be regavtWw ana 
curiosity, at tbe original am, perhajs* 
be by that time tevellea wltb tbe nest, 

MarcilQ, 1**6." A. K A. 

.8J££TG9BS OF MANNERS. 

PROFESS RO F BO PL B. 
PAINTERS. 

. Havb you ever narrowly, ay, or 
even earsonly observed the eatcraat 
arrangement 4>f a poster? If yoa 
nave, yon will fi«d sflmejbing tutrli* 
hit at***, tit* hair is lotfed s.i as ta 
produce a p|itur.eM|ac effect i his eye* 
have a keen and -penetrating expeef 
two f hv make* a a*reat n*e ot bis e>e- 
amvs; and it <is aoi uacMnMnoa to«*e 
him *HWfeHlatieg with bis tends. It w 
alt for effect. 

. Some are, of course, much too sen* 

Bible for these things \ bat 1 know' el 
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Bene, high er Uw, who if palatini hi* 
Own picture |>a*.not depicted' himself in 
sanse sieange posture .or dress. ' die 
^ecks hjiokelf out as a ( Circassian* 
pother mounts a fur cap t a third 
snorts a bare neck aad Raphael-parted 
ringlets 5 a fourth looks over his shoul- 
der, and .so on. Turo up Horace Wei- 
pole's book of painters, and you can- 
not fail to be struck with this peculiar- 
ity. If you~did ool know the charac- 
ters of the persons you were examining, 
you would take them for a set of mer- 
-ry-andrews. 

Your painter, professed in society,' 
Is for a while amusing. It is impossi- 
ble not to sympathise with the naittti 
of Wilson, when be, in admiration of 
+ cascade, burst out into the exclama- 
lion of " Well dooe, water, by G— I"* 
or with the enthusiasm of— ( who was 
il/ I forget, though I ought not, as it 
is a common itory)— of the Italian, 
who, npoo seeing a sublime painting 
by Michael Angelo, feeling his own 
powers, instinctively, altered, " Son i* 
aneff pittore ! v Nothing can be more 
deligbtfurthao when the Lawrence will 
favor us, by expatiating with energy 
dn the art which his productions honor, 
or the Northcote opeus the store* of 
knowledge, eloquence, and informa- 
tion, which make him so captivatiog 
fo all who have the happiness to bear 
htm. 

, lain writing seriously, 1 perceive, 
which is contrary to my genius. The 
man whom I had in my eye, 'when I 
undertook it* write this, was poor Will 
Y finish. If you walked in the couu- 
try with aim, he would tell you to walk 
fast over the uninteresting fore-eround, 
in order to get at the hill in til* back- 
ground,^ well worked out of the sky. 
1 nevf r heard him make use of the 
words man, woinan, or child, in my., 
life, w*Ue speaking of people passing; 
they were always the figures. He gut 
himself loto a thousand scrapes by his ' 
ardor. A clowo in Rutlandshire was 
going to knock him down, because he 
congratulated hlni on a pair of black 
e>*s* he hat! got in a boxing mulch. 
*• My dear fellow/* said he, *• i never 
witnessed so pretty an en*eci— Such fine , 
light and shade: you would be a study 
for Sir Thomas himself.'* 

I knew him to seize a geatlemaaV 
a*sn in a coffee-bouse, just as he was 
going to swallow a jlsis of wine. 
<\ Good Heaven, Sir r be exclaimed, 
•• what a fine expression af surprise you 
hav< inyoar countenance, indeed, in 
your whole attitude. Try and keep 



tJtacily as. you are, .while I make * 
sketch of you. I shall call it the dfc- 
ap pointed taper." . This was np joke 
^ bet was perfectly serious— and angry, 
priAtfier surprised, as the gentleman 
was, ty? t cotOd not help laughipg at the 
grotestiuenetSLof the action and the pro* 
posat. 

He would look up and tell yon quite 
gravely, that it was a very ill-executed 
sky; and, ioa, thunder storm, would 
pruy heartily that tbe lightning would 
Strike through a steeple, or set Are to a 
thatched roof. It was pure love of art ;! 
for be was one of tbe best natured men 
in. the world, and would oot hurt a fly* 
Yei 1 heard him say* that tbe burning 
of Prnry.lane was a fine splendid thing 
—magnificent masses of light and sha- 
dow-t-and all that it wanted was some 
figure* (be meant people) rising or fail- ' 
ing in tbe flames. Then, he said, it 
would have been perfect, and gratified 
tbe heart of any artist of real feeling. 

I do not know how it is* thai sd many 
painters have taken np odd fancies. 
The ooly real astrologer I know, who 

believes devoutly In the art, is V • 

(1 do not like to give more of bis name,) 
ft very clever fellow: The mo»t enthu- 
siastic believer in Richard Brothers, 
Jtonof tbe tribe of Jadah, was Henry 
Sharpe. But the roost amusing was 
Cos way. He woujd tell yosj, with un- 
altered faee, that he was present a* 
every event from the creat ioa — that be 
bad seen tbe serpent io Paradise— had 
commanded io tbe battle of C acorn— 
been witness to Magna Charta, and so 
on. A group of painters were one day 
discussing the merit of a picture (I for- 
get by whom) of tbe beheading of 
Charles I. Some dispute arose as to 
the cpstume of Charles. Cos* ay 
maintained that, the arti>t wan wrong, 
adding, with great gravity, " You 
ought ant to dispute with me-t i must 
know better thnn any of you." 
„ u And how, M>, Cosway »" 
, " How, Strl" »aid Cusway« wiiba 
compassionate smile, " for the besC. 
reason in r/»e world. It was I »hp 
put on his cipiljfS in the morning, and 
kioqd b> bim on fbe scaffold " 

/There was no arguing again t that, . 

mfid the point was tuled in bis favor., 

Musicians and actors remain for my, 

series. I shall next take np* tbe Sous, of 

Song. 

A FEW QUERIES. ^ 
WasxHBa the taste for music it aot 
suAciently spread to allow of tbe Italian* 
Opera Jsciaf thrown open to4be fubti*: 
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X PEW QUERIES. 



- dt something like the prices' at which 
It ft enjoyed iir other capitals j and, al 
under the present system of etclusioo, 
all who have bad any thing to do io in 
management for many years have been 
ruined by It, whether 1 1 might not (just 
by way of experiment) be at Well to 
try, io place of the patronage of (he 
treat, what might be done, by the ad- 
mission of the many ? 

Whether the time if ever to arrive 
With ut, when the graces of- oiaiory 
•ball be accompanied bv the appropri- 
ate gestures of the bod>>— and whether 
the present system of sprawling, ptong<i 
hig, and thumping, does not con>idcra- 
biy less resemble the persuasive and 
natural efforts of intellect, than the con. 
tortious of a galvanized corpse? 

Whether it is quite fair to be always 
reproaching our Continental neighbours 
«»r eommencing buildings which they 
never fitmh, while we ethvbit Somerset 
House (the finest and most centrical obi 
jectofour metropolis) *hh an entire 
wing yet unbuilt, and thus left for the 
best part of a century? 

Why, in carrying on the process of 
Macadamizing, our fiaest streets and 
tberooghfure* are converted into memu 
factories for roads, and blocked up for 
entire months with that object ?— Why 
•nme piece of waste ground elsewhere 
might not do pretty nearly as well ? — 
or, whether there is any thing in the 
mysteries of Maeadamization resem- 
bling those of a beef-steak, which, ac. 
cording to the mott approved recipe*, ft 
stood lor nothing unkws cooked on the 
sporf 

Whether, by the years consumed ttr 
building our courts of JHitice while our 
vast and splendid theatres are the worsr 
of bat a few months, any thing else is 
Jaiended than a sly commentary on 
•* the law's delay ?" 

For W many years it fs to happen 
In *Mhis great nation," (as we delight 
to call it^ that, while other capitals 
bjsast of superb palaces for their national 
pictures, a foreigner shall be directed.' 
wdien enquiring for ours, to a paltry 
Ibtte house ftn PaH Hail, where he will 
find them to the timber of ten or a 
dozen, in just sac* rooms. as many a 



by step) has been equalled by My tatar* 
since the siege of Troy f • 

Whether the opening into Lincoln'* 
Inn Fields, commenced fourteen years 
H o, by way of Pickett Place, shaft 
ever be completed r— and whether, if 
that event should ever occur, it would 
not be a great treat to mark the asto- 
nishment of many of the neighbouring 
inhabitants at the first sight of that ferret 
incogn'ta, many thou»ands (from Hi 
baving been always so carefully »trut 
up) never having so much as dreamt of 
its existence ? 

• Wheih-rtheselectrngofthe^^rnafes 
for our national theatres is a que*ti6n of 
heads or of heels ?— and, if of the lat- 
ter, whether in the lower proportions' 
of the figure, something less sobitaotiaf 
than the balustrades of Westminster 
Bridge might not do nearly a» well, and 
look something better? Aipni, 

iitnarB, Jnfotraatimi. 



Ei a l y in April bupromiserf, a Cala> 
lbgue of all those pictures by Sir Jejtsec 
Reynolds which have been engraved, 
With the Names of the Engraven,*c 

1 Among forthcoming novelties, we no- 
tice (from several publishers* litts) a 
sequel volume to Evelyn's Memoirs : it 
Is by Mr. Upcott, and is expected in 
about three weeks. 

.Milton's discovered work, «• Do 
Doclrina Christiana," admirably trans- 
"ted, arid edited by the Rev. C. R. 
Surnnef, 

. Lord Porcbester's Poem of •* The 
Moor," io six cantos. 

Another volume of Horace WalpoleY 
Letters | addressed to Lord Hertford, 
at Paris. 

vt.'Mitford; on the Religions of 
Ancient Greece, .Gfvo. nearly ready. 

'' Ponrpejsma," by Sir W. Gell aad 
J. P. Oandy r with more Chan a hundred 
.nngravings. 

A second volume of Captain Brooks* 
Travels iaNorwajv&c. 
^Captaia Blaquiere, another volume 
on Greece. 
In Paris, the Mbute of the famour* 



retired cheeVemoaierwiuTd'b^^^ f™™**** VfaToMle' le Nor 

being proud of f * 0nr mand » w announced. The protpecto* 

Whether tar tenacity with which our ^iLlL* £™ io ** collection of secret 



brave troops keep possession of the 
Me*i, blocking op thereby n\\ the 
aveatan to Leicester Square and the 
greatest part of gnho, southward, ( a ad 

i !£ - Meki **** n,d *"**««> have/ 
botsrfor yean pressing upon them step 



memoirs, literary miscellanies, and let- 
ters of Celebrated persons, *c. It is to 
consist of tfve targe quarto volumes or 
above eighty volumes in octavo! ! and 
to* appear in parts. 
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